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The right bank of the Irrawaddy River near Prome is fringed by a range of hills, and 
PoSuodaimg is the name applied to the topmost of seven hills, forming part of this range. 
The Pdohgdaung Hill is crowned with a massive rock, called the Hermit’s Cap, and shaped 
like a Buddhist priest’s alms-bowl. On this rock a platform of brick is raised, on which stands 
the PooUSdaung Pagoda. It is about 30 feet high, and its form and architecture bespeak its 
hehandiwork of masons from the maritime provinces. Near the pagoda is an image- 
of th JJtthh * V ^n^ rS < * a * e Burmese Era, (1874 A.D.). In this image-house Gautama 

se in a standing posture with the index-finger of his right hand pointing 

Thus, during 20^?^? beloved disciple, in a praying attitude, begging the sage to 

Sudd f 

sdl t a ° l ®^ s ^ ern s ^ e the Hermit’s Cap — ' " which is surrounded on every side, except the 
^ e ?['e it joins the next hill, by sheer precipices of some thousand feet in depth — are three 
caves cut into the rock. Over these are images of the two traditional moles, also cut in 
the rock, representing them in an adoring attitude and. asking some boon from Gautama 
Buddha. One of the caves is devoted to the custody of an* inscription engraved on a sandstone 
slab, about four feet high by three feet wide. The inscription was placed there ' by 
S‘inbyhyin (1763—1776 A. D.), the second son of Alaungp*ay& (Alompra). It bears date 
1136, B. E., (1774 A. D.), and contains a record of his progivss from Ava to Rangoon, his 
placing a new ti l on the Shwe Dag6n Pagoda at Rangoon, end the removal of its old t% 
which was thrown down by an earthquake in 1769,, to be enshrined in the P6§ugdaung Pagoda. 

The placing of a new t*i on the Shw$ Dag6n Pagoda by Sinbyfiyin was symbolical of the 
consolidation of the power of the dynasty founded by his father in 1757 A. D., of the replace- 
ment of the Takings by the Barmans in the government of United Burma, and of *the national 
jubilation over the successes which attended Burmese arms in the wars with Manipur, China, 
and Siam. The ceremony of placing the t ( i was witnessed by the king iu person, in order to 
convince the Talaings, whose abortive rebellion in Martaban had just been suppressed, that his 
rule was a personal one, and to impress on them the splendour of his power and the resources 
at his command. Moreover, to minimize the possibility of all future attempts at rebellion, with 


1 A t*i ( = umbrella) is the umbrslliform ornament which must be placed on the summit of every pagoda. 
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the last of the Talaing kings as a centre of intrigue and disaffection, and to remove all hopes 
of the restoration of a Talaing monarchy, he ordered the execution of Byinnyk Dalk, the 
ea-king of Pegn, who had surrendered to Alaungp'aya. 

T.inos 1 — 8 of the obverse face of the stone are in Pali gathas and the rest are in 
Burmese verse- The reverse face of the stone is in Burmese prose. 

The decipherment of this inscription does not present any palseographical difficulty, 
but the formation of certain letters shows that Burmese calligraphy was in a transition 
state a century ago. is expressed by as well as by IT[j or £x] 5 @ by [m or 

cEh 08 by rn; GCX>5 by Ecrfi or There are fourmodes of representing gs, namely, 

8 & & 6 - 

The abrnpt tone is indicated by placing either single or double dots below the letter, 
affected : or . 

The long vowel Q 3 with the heavy tone is expressed by two dots like the visarga is 
Sanskrit: jjj = CODS; ml = 0005 . The vowel g is expressed by § ; u8 = 6000. The 

vowel gb is symbolically expressed by a curve placed over the letter affected : J* = ; and 

sS'by SL : 3 == The symbolic O Q is expressed thus : $ = The following letters 
radically differ in form from those now in use: — ; 3 = 3; 0=13; QQ = cD; (3^ = 12 

q=^;3 = i;O = P;? = ^;0D = n. 

THAN SL ATI O N. 


Obverse Face, 


Beverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One, and the Fully Enlightened One ! 

With a pnre and serene mind, I do respectfully reverence the Conqueror, who is'^Jie 
highest, the noblest, the greatest of the great, and the giver of the bliss of Nirvana. 

The Buddha, who was the highest, the noblest, the protector, and the grQP 4 - ^ 
stood on the top of the high PoSftSdaung rock and pronounced an oracle- 

Like the erection of the 84,000 monasteries, pagodas, &c„,J 
times (was. the building of the pagoda recorded here}. Ou xne iuab 
of Mftgha 1130, Sakkar&j, and 2318, Anno Buddhse, when Asurinda had seized tl 
moon and released her from danger, and when an auspicious victory had thus been acco*^ „ 
to Sdma, the king, who was wise and replete with merit and other good qualities, who was 
mighty and powerful, and whose fame bad spread far and wide, caused the PoSuSdaung 
boulder which is one single mass of rock, to be cleared, and repaired an old pagoda, wherein 
-Tie enshrined xhe fallen H of the Digumpa CMti, which he had purposely ordered to be brought 
away. To ensure the durability of the pagoda for a great length of time, he. made a beautiful 
bejewelled t% (like that) of the pagoda standing on the top of the Himavanta mountain, and 
planted it on the (P&Su§daung) pagoda. He then proceeded up-stream, and on the auspicious 
Saturday, the full moon day of Vis&kha 1137, Sakkar&j, and 2319, Anno Buddhee, he held 
a grt at festival and planted the beautiful bejewelled Vi (on the pagoda) called Nyando-myinu, 

“In virtue of this, my good deed, may I, in the future, become a Buddha, and be able to 
dispel the ignorance of a great many creatures immersed in ignorance, and may I finally reach 
the tranquil, transcendent, immutable, blissful, peaceful, and happy city, which insecure from, 
danger oi death, re-birth, and old age ! 


X. tb ,? P eriod that intervenes between my present existence' and my becoming a 

Buddha, may all my enemies flee on hearing about my might and power or by seeing my 
person; and during the same- period, may good fortune be my lot, whenever my might and 
power is heard of . or m;fpersQn seen ! J b * 
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“May the brahmas, devas, and men of all the 16k as, my father, mother, and other i*elatives 
share my merit equally with me, and may they rejoice with glad and joyful heart ! 

<c May all creatures practice liberality and exert themselves for the good of the Religion ; 
and may the people live in happiness, and increase in honour and wealth !” 

During 20 asahhhGyyas and 1 00,000 kalpas, the embryo of Gautama Buddha received an 
assurance of his attaining Buddbahood from eaeh successive Buddha that appeared. 

During the cycle of seven asahkhiyyas, beginning with the one called nanda , 125,000 
Buddhas, headed by Brahmad&va, appeared. At the feet of each of these Buddhas, Our Lord, 
as a Bodhisattva, buoyed up with joy and hope, prayed to be a Buddha. With faith and zeal, 
which can never be equalled, he performed works of merit and received from the successive 
Buddhas of that cycle the assurance of attaining Buddhahood, 

During the next cycle of nine asatikMyyas , beginning with the one called sablabhadda , 
387*000 Buddhas, headed by POranasakya, appeared. At the feet of each of them, our 
BOdhisattva repeated his prayer of becoming an Omniscient One and the suzerain of the three 
lolcas. He performed good deeds and followed the precepts inculcated by them. 

During the next cycle of four asankteyyas, beginning with the one called sela , 12 Buddhas, 
headed by Taubaiikara, appeared. After our Bodhisattva had received an assurance of attain- 
ing omniscience, nine other Buddhas, headed by Dlpankara, appeared. During the dispensa- 
tion of Dipaukara, our Bodhisattva was possessed of merit and the qualifications necessary for 
the attainment of Buddhahood. One day, he made his body serve as a bridge for Dipankara 
to step across, and the latter granted him an assurance that he would become a Buddha in the 
future. This assui’ance was confirmed by the eight other Buddhas who followed. 

During the next 100,000 halpas, 15 Buddhas, headed by Padumuttara, appeared. Each 
of these Buddhas confirmed the assurance granted to our Bodhisattva by their predecessors. 

Thus, during 20 asahhheyyas and 100,000 7calpas , our Bodhisattva received an assurance 
of his attaining Buddhahood from 512,027 Buddhas. In his last birth, he became the son of 
Suddhfldaua, King of Kapila, by Queen Maya. His birth took place in a delightful grove of 
sal trees, and when he grew up, he was surrounded by comforts and pleasures befitting a prince. 
Three palaces were occupied according to the three seasons. His wife was 

-Yasfidharii, and he had a number of concubines. At the age of 29 he renounced the world 
and became an ascetic. After undergoing penance for six years, he, one night, dreamt five 
dreams. Next morning, he became a Buddha, and received an offering of rice-milk from 
Sujata, which he, with relish, ate, while sitting cross-legged on the hank of a river (Neranjara). 
On the_e.veiring of the same day, the devas directed his steps to the spot where the 
B&dhi tree was. This tree had sprouted forth from the earth simultaneously with his* birth, 
and is worthy of veneration by all Mvas and men. Here, the grass-cutter Suddhiya presented 
him with eight handfuls of grass, with which he prepared a seat for himself. While remaining 
under the BMhi tree, he was assailed by Mara and his hosts on every side : on his right and 
his left, behind him, in front of him, and over him. The contest, however, could not last long. 
Or^the evening of the same day, he merged forth victorious from the struggle and became 
free from every passion and tie. At dawn on the following day, he comprehended the Four 
Sublime Truths and attained Buddhahood. The news of this victory and of this attainment 
was received by the inhabitants of the three lokas with deafening acclamation. 

With a view that future generations might embrace a faith and attain Nirvana, as if they 
had prayed at his feet, Gautama Buddha promulgated an excellent religion and defined the period 
of its continuance. 

It was the good fortune of the King of Avk to flourish during the dispensation of such a 
saviour as Gautama Buddha, 
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The ruler of A vet was assists! in his government by wise ministers, and was happy in the 
possession of trustworthy frienls. He was the possessor of military weapons, soldiers, horses, 
elephants, and fortified towns, and received tribute from sixteen states, Bnch as Sun&paranta, 
Tampadtpa, and Kampdja. His capital, Ratan&ptlra* 2 was the storehouse of all kinds of 
precious minerals and the repository of all wealth. He was wise, mighty, and powerful, and 

had reduced to subjection all the other rulers of the world He was of opinion that, 

although he might exert himself in various ways to ensure the continuance of the excellent 
religion promulgated by the Greatest of Conquerors, . . . , 


Reverse Face. 


His glorious Majesty King S‘inbytkyin f the possessor of the hdn sHnbyd and many other 
white elephants, and of gold, silver, and ruby mines, the suzerain of all the other ralers, and 
the .overlord of the sixteen states, namely, — 


Sun&paranta, with its districts KalS, Tlnnyin, Yb, Tilin, Salin, and Sagfl. ; 

Sirikhdttar&ma^ with its districts Udetarit 8 and P&ndaung ; 4 

Rlmaftfla, with its districts KuMn, 5 Yaungmyi,® Muttamk, 7 and Pagd (Pegu) ; 

Ayuttaya* with its districts DvArAvati, 8 Ybdayb,® and Kam&npaik ; 

HaripuAclia, with its districts Zimmb, Lab6n, 10 and An&n ; Z1 

Iiavarattha, 13 with its districts Chandapjlri, Sknp&p&bet, and MainglAn j 13 

Khbm&v&ra* with its districts Kyaington and Kyaingkanng j 

Jdtinagara* with its districts Kyaingyfln 14 and Maingsb ; 

Kampbja* with its districts Mdnfe, NyaungywS, Pibb, and Mfimbk ; 

M a him saka, with its districts MdgOk and Ky&tpyin ; 

Sdn (Chinaraftha), with its districts Bamb (Bhamo) and Kaungsin : 

Alavl, with its districts Mdgaung and Mbnhyin ; 

MapiptLra^ with its districts Kabfc and MwSyin ; 

JbyavacUJhana^ with its districts J&yavati and Kdtumatl ; 

Tampadtpa, with its districts Pag&n, Myinzaing, Pinyi, and Avi ; 
resolved to make a resplendent offering to the Pagoda, wherein were enshrined the panbhfiga 
of three Buddhas, as well as the hairs of Gautama Buddha, given by him on the 49th day of 
his Buddhahood to the two brothers Taphussa and Bhailika, with a view that these relics 
should be objects of adoration by all dioas and men. Thesis? -was endowed with such 
might and power, that any desire of his would be consummated by the co-operation 
of Sakra and the divas. He was desirous of placing a H covered with pure gold on tho 

Sandbshia Ch&ty* which is 900 bbndaungs™ in perimeter, 225 in diameter, and'183f in 
height. 17 


On Sunday, the 8th waxing of the moon of PyAt», 1136, Sakkarij, the King left AvA Tyithi 
the magnificen c e of Sakra, leaving the city of Mahfisudassana for the purpose of worshipping 
at the Cuuhmani Chkt He was escorted by 80 battalions of land and naval forces ; by 1 600 
elephants, headed by the Mti sHnbyd; by 500 ponies from the royal stables, headed by the 
royal charger, Nfttfrayinby&n, whir h was four taungs, two maiks, and four letUts high ; by 


s ti ? e ,l° P i h7a or :f 7®: Eamed Mandalay, BatonApnnna ; Bee post , page 28.— Ed.] 

* Fadanng in the same district. J 

T Martaban. a Now called Myaungmyi in the Bossein district. 

•AyudhiT « B rT k0k ' 

« Asmara. ” 

13 Sow oaUed MainglfingyL u K i^g Hnng. 

W Si P T da L at E “ 800 “- M A Undami is equivalent to 194 inches. 

V, totaWft ?lbt ' ^ ’3 (fiVWthe “ eaTOremMlteaBl86Bft - P«iaet«. «d 831 ft. pin. 38ft. for 

391 ft. lijineh height^ £££ LooSC^T^ T H ^ ‘ 366 

ootagoJaBdaetSedMSD 8 B0 PO«ble of tl«*e aeaeuremente. The base of the pagoda is in fact 
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20,000 cavalry men ; by other members of the four-fold army ; by various tributary Sobwas 
and Mydzas ; by ministers and military commanders of different grades, who were distinguished 
for their birth, character, and talents ; and by the members of the royal family, consisting of 
sons, brothers, kinsmen, queens, concubines, and attendants (of the King). The Sang em- 
barked on a beautifully-wrought bejewelled raft, furnished with all regal splendour. Pour 
white umbrellas were planted on the raft, which was surrounded by various kinds of gilt boats 
and other rafts. During his progress, the King was accompanied by over 200,000 infantry, 
cavalry, and elephants. At every stage on the journey, high festivals were held. On 
Monday, the 8th of the waning moon of the same month, Prome (Pylmyd) was reached, 
and the King took up his temporary residence on the sand-bank at the mouth of the 
Nawinchaung. 

In the 8th year of his Buddhahood, Gautama Buddha, at the solicitation of the merchants 
of Vanijjagama in Sunaparanta, visited the sandal- wood monastery built by them, and left two 
impressions of his Holy Foot on the banks of the Namanta river, for the adoration of all divas 
and men, including the people of the Myau Country. On his return, he turned round the 
soles of his feet, and pronounced an oracle on the summit of a hill, which, in after times, was 
called the Paw&Sllodaung. The King, observing that the pagoda erected by his ancestors 
on that hill would not last for ever, resolved to replace it by another, which would last 
throughout the 5,000 years allotted by Buddha for the continuance of the Religion, and 
which would be an object of adoration by all men. As he was possessed of such might 
and power as to cause the consummation of his wishes by the co-operation of the Nits, 
who watch over the Religion, and by 'Sakra and other Nats, the t*i of the Digdn Sandoshin 
was brought away by Bakra and the Nits for the purpose of being enshrined together with 
images, cMtis, bone-relics, and hair-relics. In order that the pagoda to be built might last 
throughout the 5,000 years allotted for the continuance of the Religion, its foundations 
were laid on a massive rock. Gold, silver, and mdgy6 ls bricks were laid as foundation- 
stones, and the building of the pagoda, which was 16 § l>dndaungs 1Q in diameter, was begun 
on Wednesday, the 9th of the waxing moon of Tabddwb, 1136, Sakkar&j, and 2318, Anno 
Buddhse. As when King Siridhamm&soka built 84*,000 pagodas, &c., there was an eclipse of 
the moon on the evening of Wednesday, the 1st of the waning moon of Tabddwb. 
When the moon had become bright and clear, in the capacious receptacle-chamber were 
deposited great numbers of gold and silver images and cMtis , bone-relics and hair-relics, and - 
many representations of the Buddha at the Mah&bodhisattatthana. The building of the pagoda 
was finished on the 7th day of the waning moon of Tab6dwb, and it was named the 
Ny&ndomyinft. On its completion, it was worshipped by the King, his queens, sons, 
daughters, brothers, kinsmen, ministers, and generals. 

The King left Prome on the 8th day of the waning moon of Tabddwb. He placed 
a golden ft on the Digon Sandoshin Cheti, and completely covered it with new gilding 
Wednesday, the fall moon day of Tabaung, Prom the date of his arrival to the 2nd 
• the waning of the moon of Tagft, 1137, Sakkar&j, he held high festivals in honour . 
oNrtiw'pagoda and made great offerings. On his return, he reached Prome on the 8th day of 
the waxing moon of Kas6n 1137, Sakkar&j , At an auspicious hour after midnight 
on Saturday, the full moon day of the same month, the Kiug placed a golden on the 
P&oUSdaung Pagoda, and completely covered it with gilding. An offering of food and priestly 
requisites was made to the Royal Preceptor and a great many other monks, and festivals were 
held in honour of the occasion. 

“ For this, my good deed, may I become an Omniscient One, surpassing others in wisdom, 
and 


copper in proportions~of half and half. 
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NOTES. 


Obverse Face. 


Line 2.—Pddaggesele is a Pali translation of the Burmese appellation FawfiStlgdaiing, the 
“ foot-print hill,” which is supposed to have subsequently been corrupted into FdStLSdanng. 

According to a tradition, which is fully recorded in the Mahay dzaunn, Gautama Buddha, 
in the fifth year of his Buddhahood, was presented by the two brothers, Mahapunna and 
Chulapunna, with a sandal-wood monastery situated atV&ipijjag&ma, otherwise called Legaing, 
in Sunflparanta . 20 The sage accepted the gift, and occupied the monastery for seven days. 
During his temporary residence there, he left two impressions of his left foot : one, on the top 
of the Thitsab&n Hill, at the solicitation of the Rishi Sachchhabandha (Thitsabanda), who had 
been converted to Buddhism, and the other on the left bank of the Manchaung at the solici- 
tation of Namanta, Kin g of the NSgas. 


* On his return, from the top of the PdSttSdaung Hill, where he turned the soles of his feet, 
Gautama Buddha saw a piece of cow-dung floating in the sea, which stretched to a range of 
hills on the east. At the same time, a mole came and paid him homage by offering him some 
borrowings; On seeing these two omens the Master smiled, and being asked by Ananda the 
cause of his doing so, he replied : “ My beloved Ananda, after I have attained parinirvdna, and 
after the Religion has flourished for 101 years, five great events will happen : (1) there will be 
a great earthquake ; (2) a great lake will appear at the PoSfiS point ; (3) a river, called Sam6n 
Samyeb, will appear ; (4) the P6pa Hill will rise up perpendicularly through the upheaval of 
the earth- (5) the sea will recede from the land on which Thar'6kh6ttar& will be built in after 
times. The mole before us will be incarnated as Duttabaung, King of TharSkhettara, from 
whose reign will date the establishment of my Religion in the Country of the Mrslnmits. 21 

The above tradition appears to be pregnant with historical truth. Both historical and 
geological evidence goes to show that the country up to Prome 22 was, at one time, under the 
sea. A. hill, to the south of that town, is called to this day Akauktaung or Customs TTiil 
from its having been a station, where.customs dues were collected from the ships that visited 
the port. 

The following extract from Mr. Blanford’s account, published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, Vol. XXXI., 1862, fixes the probable age of the P6pft Volcano in the Mvin- 
gy&n District of Burma: — J 


"The penod during which Pupph(P6 p a) was in action was therefore, 'in parts at least, 
no later an that of the . deposition of beds containing remains of llephas, Mastodon 

'SSTEi ?V T TT' r d ^™ is - Tie age of these beds has, with some 

Sant ^ t f° Cene ’ bUt fr ° m ** geMral faMa ’ aad es P«*% from the 

f j, b -° f ? 0S an f CervilS ’ a more recent date ma Y» 1 ttink » With at least equal 
? y ’ ? SS T *° * bem * Tbere caiL be 110 question but that the fires of Puppfi have 

rfta^andtd / T^ 8 °* jungIe and gnm > and the ®^tence upon it of aspecies 

ofpbnte andammals, which, for want of a suitable habitat, cannot exist in any neighbouring 

IhZtt’ZiT 7 T ^ a ® #ri " ° f SUb - a§rial denadati °* on its surface, render it ceriin 
*** ■‘Wj 1 been * * condition for vegetation to flourish upon it/ but it is scSv 

^e^eveninthedrycHmateof Upper Burma, that a voicano of Miocene age should have 

its form so perfectly. It is more probably Pliocene. Its bulk is not Seat and from 

that* its^Voloa °* neighbourhood, so far as is known, it is scarcely '•'probable 

learn that therewaTthh slightest t^^ 3 ^ & ? engtlieiied geological period. " I could not 
— ~ nat mer e was the slightest tradition among th e people as to its ever "having been in 
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action within the memory of man, a circumstance, on the grounds mentioned, extremely im- 
probable. The occurrence, on the summit, of the common brakes, and doubtless of other 
plants "of temperate - regions, renders it probable that the close of the glacial period found its 
surface in a fit state to support vegetation.” 

Line 3. — The Jinachakka or Anno Buddhse, corresponding to the year of Sakkar&j 
or vulgar era, is indicated throughout the inscription by mnemonic words used in astrology. 
The method of expressing numerals by means of words is also a South-Indian practice, which 
is fully described at pages 57—59 of Burnell’s Elements of South-Indian Palaeography. It may 
be noted that the Burmans reckon their Bra of Religion from 544 B. 0., the year, according 
to them of the parinirvdna of Gautama Buddha. 

Line 4. — The DigumpachSti of the Pilli appears to be a translation of the Dag6n ChSti, 
now called the Shw6 Dagdn 33 the celebrated pagoda of Rangoon. The correct appellation 
should be Tikumbhachdtl according to pages 16-17 of Forchhammer’s Notes on the 
Early History and Geography of British Burma. I., The Shwe Bag on Pagoda . 

Reverse Pace. 

Line 2. — It is tbe belief of the Buddhists of Burma that the Shw§ Dagon Pagoda 
contains the relics of the four successive Buddhas of this Bhaddakappa, namely, the water 
strainer of Kakusandha, the bathing-robe of Konagamana, the staff of Kassapa, and eight hairs 
of Gautama. 

Lines 3 — 8. — The division of the Burmese Empire under Sfinbyuyin into sixteen states 
or provinces is interesting, as it illustrates the substitution of classical names of India for native 
appellations. See Appendix B to Yule’s Mission to Ava for similar classification effected during 
the reign of J>alun Mindaya in 1636 A; D. 24 

Line 7. — Kabbmwdyin is the Burmese appellation for Manipur. Sir Arthur Phayre 
derives Mw§yin from Moranga or Moriya, and identifies it with the Kubo Valley in the TJpper 
Chindwin District ( Journal of the Asiatic Society , Bengali Vol. XXXIII. page 15). In the 
MaMydzawhv it is stated that Dhajaraja, a king of the Sakya race, settled here, after his 
expulsion from Northern India about the middle of the 6th century B C. Upper Pagan was 
built by him. He married N&gachhznna, the Queen of Bhmnaka, the last of the Tagaung 
kings, who, on his expulsion by the Tatars, fied to Male and died there. On the destruction 
of the Tagaung dynasty the people were divided into three divisions and one emigrated to the 
Shan States ; the second to the country of the Pyus and Kanrans, over which Muduchitta, son 
of Kanrajagyi, had formerly ruled as king ; and the third remained at Male with Nagachhinna. 
The finding among the ruins of Tagaung of terra cotta tablets, hearing Sanskrit legends, 
affords some corroboration to the statement of the native historians that, long before Anorat^zh’s 
conquest of J>atdn in the 11th century A. D., successive waves of emigration from Gangetic 
India had passed through Mapiptlr to the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy, and that 
these emigrants brought with them letters, religion and other elements of civilization. 

Line 8. — J §yavadqihana is the classical name of the ancient kingdom of Toungoo 
(Taung-ngfi). 

Line, 9. — The H&n Sfinbyu, or the white elephant called HAn, was one of the animals, 
from the possession of which King S‘inbyuyin (Lord of the White Elephant) derived the title, 
^hieh he is known in history. 

11. — The charger called the Natfrayinbyan, which is described, in the langnage of 
jotx, as being 4 taimgs , 2 maiks , and 4 letbits, or nearly 22 hands high, appears to be 
presented by foreigners. A Burman pony rarely exceeds 13 hands. 

a. oontributioia to the orthography of this word I may note that a French traveller of 1786 calls it ‘ la 

S&e Digon.* See Tawny- Pao, Vol. II, p. 397 ff. Forchhammer’s conclusions are, I think wrong. At any rate 
not actually supported by any authoritative document I have yet seen. — Ed.] 
a* [Mindon named some of the quarters of Mandalay by P^i names.— E d.] 
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Line 15* — Ratanftpto%i& the classical name of (Ava) Awa or Iowa, or Shw&W4, 4 the 
golden entrance/ as it is called in the language of poetry and song. It -was founded by 
B&dominbya in 1864 A. B., its site being selected for its strategic position at the confluence 
of the Myi(t)nge and Irrawaddy rivers, and for the swampy nature of the ground on its open 
face. Ava was the capital of Burma Proper for nearly five centuries. It witnessed the Chinese 
and Shan invasions* the desperate struggle for supremacy between the Burmans and the 
Talaings, and lastly a British army advance within four marches and dictate its own terms to 
Bagyidb at YandabA Through its antiquity as the capital of Burma, it is better known among 
the neighbouring nations than ShwSbfl, Sagaing, Amarapura,. or Mandalay. Even to this day* 
the seat of the Burmese Government is known to the Chinese as Awa, and the Sh&ns call the 
Burmese king c Khun ho kham Awa/ the Lord of the golden palace of Ava. 

Line 17. — The sand-bank at the mouth of the Nawinchaung, where Sfinbyuyin took up his 
temporary residence, may be seen to this day. 

Line 18. — Mranotaingo means the country of the Myan. Sir Arthur Phayre derives 
Mranma from Brahma (see page 2 of his History, of Burma). The exact derivation and mean- 
ing of the designation, by which the Burmans are known, have not yet been settled. The 
term Mranma is not met with in Burmese history till the First Century A. D. In Marco 
Polo’s Travels , Burma is referred, to as the kingdom of Mien. The Burmans are known 
among the Chinese as the Mien, and among the S-bans as the Man, the same appellation by 
which the Mongols are known among the Chinese. In the accounts of Burma written in Pfiji 
the country is known as Marammad§sa. If Sir Arthur Phayre’ s derivation is correct, it is 
difficult to justify the action of the learned priests of the 14th and 15th centuries in making 
use of the barbarous appellation Maramma in lithic inscriptions as well as in literary works, 
while they had the familiar term Brahma for their national designation. 25 

The various theories on the subject are thus summarized in the British Burma Gazetteer ■ 
(Volume I. pages 141—142). 

“ The name by which the, Burmans call themselves is Myamma or Mr&mma, commonly 
pronounced Byamma or Bam-ma (Bama). Mr. Hodgson appears to conclude that the appella- 
tian can be. traced to the native name for ‘ man ’ : Sir Arthur Phayre that it is derived from 
Brahma, signifying 4 celestial beings/ and was not adopted till after the introduction of 
Buddhism and after several tribes had been united under one chief : and Bishop Bigandet that 
it is another form, or a corruption, of Mien, a name the Burmans, brought with them from the 
Central Asian plateau.” 

Line 32.— The Royal Preceptor was the Atula Say&d&, whose full title was MaMtulaya* 
sadhammarajaguru. He was the Pafcanabaing or Buddhist Archbishop, appointed by Alaung-, 
p<ay&, when the latter became king. The Sayadb retained his office throughout the reign of 
five kings, and was removed by Bodbp f aya for his schismatic doctrines. 


NOTE ON SOME AJANTA PAINTINGS. 

BY L. A. WADDELL M. B. 

In February 18921 communicated to the Bengal Asiatic Society a detailed description 
of that fragmental^ fresco hitherto known as ‘the Zodiac,’ which oecupies a conspicuous 
pWe m the verandah of AjanU Cave Ho. XVII. By a reference to the extant paintings 
of the kttoas.1 was able to interpret its details and restore its chief blanks. It is a Bharana- 
chakra or Pictorial Cycle of Existence, and its chief value for scholars lies in the fact. 

‘les w®?? 80 * U7S6 ' 7) 0aUeci *he Burmese as distinguished from the PeguaTs. 

Consignor JPercoto, VaZfim^ ih^olT^Za^^ T aidele ‘ Q«rini, Vita di 

1 « A mara ft-JmwT.. . 6 , ® words Banna - Barwam throughout his curious hook.— Bn 1 

A mere fragment now remains. —Bergusson and Burgess, Cave Temple*^. 310, J 
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that in. the outer circle are pourtrayed in concrete pictorial form, the twelve niddnas, regarding 
the exact sense of which there have been so many divergent opinions, owing to scholars 
hitherto having had only the ambiguous Pali and Sanskrit terms to interpret from. 

Again from Lamaic sources, I now offer a note on two more of the Ajant& paintings, 
which may be of interest at the present time, when a new edition of these paintings is being 
published. 

I. — Avaldkita as ‘The Defender from the Eight Dreads.’ 

This painting is also in Cave XVII., forming No. B in the series of photographs of 
Mr. Griffith’s copies, and § IV. in the report of Dr. Burgess, 3 who, in his brief note of eight 
lines, entitles it ‘ the Litany of Avalokitesvara,’ and notes that ‘ of the oval compartments at 
each side only a few can be partially made out.’ 

This picture is not very uncommon in Tibet, where it is known as ‘ Avalokita 3 — The 
Def ender from the Eight Dreads.’ It is thus described by the great Lama Taranatha in bis 
ysung-Jibums or The Hwndred Thousand Sayings. 

Arya Avalokita is represented in a standing posture in the form of a riehi* of a white 
complexion, with one face and two hands. The right hand is in the ‘bestowing’ attitnde ■ 
(mudra). The left h fl ,nri holds a rosary 5 and an anointing vase or pitcher.® He is dressed in white 
silk, with Amitabha seated in the locks of his hair. 

The secondary figures depict scenes, which are eight in number, four being on each side 
of the central figure. On the right are the following scenes 

1. Dread in Fire. Two villagers being at enmity, one of them set fire to the other’s house ; 

when the one in the burning house, unable to escape, prayed * 0 ! Avaldkita ! ’ Instantly - 
over his house appeared a white cloud, which gave forth a copious shower of rain, and so 
the fire was quenched. 

2. Dread in Prison. Once a thief entered the king’s store and finding there a vase of wine 

drank deeply, and becoming intoxicated fell asleep. In the morning the king’s servants 
found him and having fettered him cast him into prison. In his distress the man prayed 
to Avaldkita. Then a bird of five colours, an incarnation of Avaldkita, appeared and loosened 
his chains, and the prison door was opened and the man escaped to his home. 

£ Dread in Plunder. A wealthy merchant set out to Maru, with a thousand camels and 
five hundred of the best horses laden with valuables. He saw by the way the bones of 
many previous travellers,' who had been murdered by robbers ; and he himself was 
attacked by these robbers. In his fear he prayed to Avaldkita, when instantly appeared a 
host of heroes armed with swords — incarnations of Avaldkita himself — , who came to the 
merchant’s rescue, and defeating the would-be robbers the merchant escaped in safely. 

4. Dread in Water. Five thousand merchants went to the Southern Ratnadwip (= Ceylon) 
in three ships. In returning to their own country they filled one ship with jewels and 
setting sail they reached Chandan-bMmipradhan-dwlp. 7 The ‘wealth-owners’ (spirits) of 
the ocean being angry, sent storms which blew the ships out of their courses. And when the 
ships were enveloped in a mighty wave and about to founder one of the merchants prayed 
to Avaldkita. Then instantly the storm ceased, and they all reached their own countries 
in safety. 


a Arch. Survey , WesUIndia t Key, No. 9. 

8 spyan-ras-gngf. — There is no element in the word representing isvara. 

4 Drang- srong. 6 The rosary is almost a chinha of Avalokita. 

e spyi-blug# ( = literally * crown of head ’ + ‘to put’) : Beal, Si-yu-M, II. 137) appears to have misinterpreted 

this object. It is also believed to hold perfume. „ . A 

7 Tsan-Idan-sa-mchhog kyi flling, probably the Sunderbans or their eastern section, the modern Sandwip. 
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On the left hand of the central figure are depicted the following scenes 

5 Dread of Enemy. A king named Otibishar was sleeping in a grove, when a party of 

Mo ta ,«e .tat to Mil Ho who. be poyod to A™lol,te 

whobiBtantly appeared, and from taeath bis feet artwe aftaiol tad ffhbh doponod 
the enemies to ‘the ten directions. 


6 . 


7. 


Dread of Elephant. A girl went to a forest to gather flowers. She encountered an 
elephant named KMnt(=? bloody), which caught her around the waist with his trunk and 
was about to kill her, when she prayed to Avalokita. Then the elephant instantly released 
her and she escaped unhurt. 

Dread of Lion. A wood-cutter went to a forest* and met a hungry lioness which was about 
to seize and eat him. Being much terrified he prayed to AvalQkita. Then instantly appeared 
a white boy 8 dressed in tree-leaves and lifting him np bore him off through the air and set 
him down in the midst of the city. 


8. Dread of Venomous Snakes. A courtesan on her way to a merchant’s house after dark, 
after leaving her house was attacked by a black venomous snake. In her fear she prayed 
to Avalokita, then the snake immediately became white (ue. harmless) and disappeared into 
the river. 


II, ‘The Nine Bddhisattyas.’ 


This group of Buddha and £ The Nine Bodhisattvas’ is also in Gave XVII. and forms photo- 
graph ‘ B details of L’ of Griffith’s Series and paragraph §XXXI of Biargcss, who merely notes 
regarding it that Buddha stands surrounded by four Arhats and two Bodhisattvas. 0 

‘The Nine Bodhisattvas’ consist of four unadorned disciples standing in front, and in the 
background five bejewelled and crowned lay devotees. Taranatha describes thorn in liis ?wdsad 
brgyu or The Hundred Deeds . Following his description, I give hero a key to the picture, in 
which the firm-line ovals represent the faces of the figures in the foreground, and the dotted 
avals the faces of the background figures of the- group; — 



1. Sfikya Muni. 

2. Samantalbhadra* incarnate as a disciple of Buddha. 

3. Vajrap&ni do. 

4. Manjuferi do. 

5. Avalokita do. 

6. Brahjn&, incarnate as an earthly king to hoar Buddha’s teaching. 

7. Indra do. do. 

8. Sfewara do. do. ^ 

9. Vision do. do. 

10. Xing,T?rasSnajit 10 of 3£6sala s a contemporary of Buddha and one of liis first converts. 

. This “ of coul ' se a mythical arrangement of Buddha’s disciples. But the Lamas, following 
their Indian trad itions, explain that four of the historic disciples of Buddha and four of 

•UtaB» l W : . . . ... . Op. eit. p. 89. 

pBW-rgyal. .See also Csoma de Korosi in Asiatic Researches , XX. p. 7$, 294, <&o. 
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his lay hearers were incarnations of the deities and Mahayana B6dhisattvas above specified. 
Attention is invited to the rosary as the chinha of Avalokitesvara. Indra’s third horizontal eye 
in the forehead is also characteristic, and Indra is usually the umbrella-holder to Buddha. 

In conclusion, I may note that for several years I have been engaged on a work dealing with 
quite an untrodden field of Indian Buddhism, for the study of which I have had exceptional 
opportunities, viz., * The Tantric Buddhism of Magadha as illustrated by its remains, and in its 
relations to th§ Lamaic Pantheon.’ 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OP THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OP DHAMMACHETI, 

1476 A. D. . 

BY TAW SEIN KO. 

The absence in the Buddhist Church of any organized ecclesiastical hierarchy nnder a 
central Government renders it imperative that some kind of efficient check should be devised 
for the due maintenance of discipline, harmony, and moral control. It was, therefore, 
ordained by Gautama Buddha that twice in the month, at full moon and at new moon, and also 
once a year, at the end of the rainy season, meetings should be held, where the assembled priests 
should be asked whether they had committed any of the offences mentioned in the Pdtimohbha , 
or whether the commission of such offences by any of them had been seen, heard of, or suspected 
by the others. The former meetings are called ivpdsatha and the latter pavdrand. For the 
purpose of holding these meetings, at which It is the bounden duty of all priests to attend, 
it is necessary that a convenient and central place should be appointed. Such a place 
is called a simA, 1 and the ceremonial for its consecration is prescribed in the second khandkaha 
of the Mahdvagga , a part of the Vinaya PitaJca. This ceremonial has, however, been inter- 
preted in various ways by the commentaries and scholia on the Mahdvagga, such as the 
Vinayatlhakatkd , Sdratthacttpam, Vimativinodani , Vinayatikd by VajirabuddhithAra, KahhM - 
vitarani, Vinayaviniohchhayapaharana, Vinayasahgahapalcarana, 8 imdlaidcdrapaharana, and the 
SinialahMrasahgaha ; and the object of the KalyAni Inscriptions is to give an authori- 
tative ruling on these varied opinions* and to prescribe a ceremonial for the consecration 
of a simA* which shall be in accordance with what is laid down by Gautama Buddha, and which, 
at the same time, shall not materially conflict with the interpretations of the commentators. 

Incidentally the inscriptions are meant to prove the * apostolic succession * of the 
Buddhist priesthood of Burma, and give a good deal of valuable information as to the 
geography of the period. So many positive current dates are also given, with 
references to Sinhalese and Burmese History, that the historical truth of many of the 
statements contained in them should be capable^ of conclusive proof, 

A simA serves another purpose than that above explained. It is the place where 
the upasampada ordination and other ecclesiastical ceremonies are performed. Unless 
the consecration of the simA is considered to be valid, the ceremonies performed 
therein are held to be null and void. Hence a simA is intimately connected with the 
existence of the Buddhist Priesthood, on which the .whole fabric of Buddhism rests. 

The following account of the manner in which simAs are at the present day con- 
secrated in Burma will be of interest* as showing how the accretions of ages have 
modified the simple ceremonial of Gautama Buddha. A piece of land suitable for the 
consecration of a simd , and generally measuring about 105* or 126 feet in. perimeter, is obtained 
from the British Government, which declares that the land is visumgctma, that is to say, land in 
respect of which revenue and all usufructuary rights have been irrevocably relinquished by the 
secular authorities in favour of the Buddhist Priesthoods "Within the limits of this land, the 
learned and qualified priests, who have been appointed to perform the ceremony of consecration, 


1 The modern Burmese word for this is spelt sim. 
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mark tie extent of the simd. At the distance of about ten feetfrom the boundaries thus marked 
an outer boundaiy-line is indicated. The land enclosed within these two boundary-lines is levelled 
and cleared and besmeared with mud. When the mud is dry, allotments of space, measuring 
six by three feet, are marked out in rows with lime or red earth, and an awning is constructed 
over the whole ground. Then a Chapter, consisting of ten or fifteen priests, take their seats m 
the first allotment of space in the first row and proceed to intone by turns the kammayfi.cl3.fi, 
for £he desecration of a simfi, it being held necessary that, for the proper consecration of 
the new simd , the one which may possibly exist pn the same site, should be first desecrated. 
This ceremony is repeated till the last allotment of space in the first row is reached. The priests 
then seat themselves in the last allotment of space in the second row and continue the intona- 
tion of the same kammavdcJid. The same ceremony is repeated till the first allotment of space 
in the second row is reached. Thus, onpe in a forward order, and then in a reverse order 
of the allotments of space arranged in rows, is the same 7cammavdchd intoned till the number 
of rows has been exhausted. The ceremony of desecrating a simd is repeatedly performed 
for about a week or ten days. After this, one or twq days’ rest is given to the officiating 
priests. 

Twenty or thirty learned and qualified priests are now selected ; and they proceed to 
mark the limits of the proposed simd, such limits being smaller in extent than those of tho 
visuuigdma • At the fonr corners of the site of the simd, and also on its sides, pits are dug 
deep enough to hold as much water as will not dry up before the conclusion of the intonation 
of the kammavfichfi for the consecration of a simfi — such water being regarded as tho 
boundary. At the distance of a foot and a half from these pits, towards the inside, bamboo 
trellis work is set up, and tbe space thus enclosed is decorated with various kinds of flags and 
streamers, water-pots covered with lotus and other flowers, plantain trees, sugarcane, cocoaim-t* 
flowers, \>abye leaves, and ndzd grass. The awning mentioned above is likewise adorned with 
a ceiling of white cloth and with festoons of flowers. 


Meanwhile, the pits are continually filled with water, so that it may not dry up before tho 
ceremony is over. When the time approaches for the ceremony to begin, no more water is 
poured into the pits. Near each of them, a junior priest is stationed to furnish tho officiating 
senior priest with replies in respect of the boundaries of the simd. At the appointed hour, tho 
senior priest, holding & hammavdchd , slowly walks along the boundary -line of tho simd* 
Approaching the Eastern ‘water-boundary* be asks : — “ Pur atthimdy a disdya h’m nimltatiiV’ 
and the junior priest answers.: — “ TJdakam, bhantfi*” Similar questions and answors are 
asked and given also at the South-eastern, Southern, Sonth-western, Western, North-western, 
Northern, and North-eastern points of the site, and to make the boundary-line continuous, also 
at the Eastern and South-eastern points, which have already been proclaimed. The questions 
and answers are asked and given first in Pali and then in Burmese. The same ceremony of 
proclaiming the boundaries is repeated by two other senior priests in succession. After tho 
boundaries have thus been proclaimed three times, the kammavfichfi for the co ng e oration 
of a sai^nasaahvfisakasimfi, is intoned seven (or eight) times by three of tho priests at a 

time. After this, the kammavfichfi relating to the consecration of an avippavfisasimfi is 
chanted, 


At the conclusion of the above ceremonies, a statement recording the year, month, day, and 
our a w ic the simd was consecrated, the names of the senior priests who officiated at the 
e^emomes, and the name of the simd, is publicly read out. Lastly, in honour of the occasion, 
by the ** ^ e ^ S are soun( ^> and muskets are fired, find a shout of acclamation is raised 


The above account is mil gyp to 
are frequently, cited or appealed to 
the consecration of simfis. 


that recorded in the Inscriptions, which 

as the ruling authority pn the ceremonial relating to 
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Dhammachdti, or R&m&dhipati, Sling of Pegu, who erected these inscriptions in 
1476 A. D., was an ex-priest, who, in emulation of As6ka, Sirisafighabodhi-Parakkamabahn, 
and other Buddhist kings of old, made the purity of Buddhism one of the objects of his earnest 
solicitude. The twrih object in founding the Kaly&ni-sim& appears to have been to afford 
to the Priesthood of R&manfiadSsa 2 a duly consecrated place for the purpose of 
performing the updsatha, upasampad&, and other ecclesiastical ceremonies, and 
indirectly to secure continuity in their apostolic succession from Mahinda, the 
Buddhist Apostle to Ceylon. It was held that the succession from Sd^a and Uttara, 
the missionaries to S u vannabhfLmi, had been interrupted in Burma because of the 
violent political convulsions to which the country had been subjected. In the 11th 
century A. D., the Taking Kingdom of baton was conquered by Anurnddha or Anorai'azd, 
King of Pagan ; and two centuries later, the Pagan monarchy was, in its turn, overthrown by 
three Shan brothers, who took advantage of the dismemberment of the Burmese Empire caused 
by a Chinese invasion in 1284 A. D. While the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy was passing 
through troublous times, the Takings olthe lower country had been fighting among themselves 
after they had regained their independence from subjection to Burma. Thus, during the four 
centuries that preceded the accession of Dhammacheti, Burma had scarcely enjoyed peace for 
any great length of time, and matters appertaining to the Buddhist Religion had not been 
efficiently supervised or regulated. 

The Kaly&ni-sim& derives its name from the fact that it was consecrated by the 
Taking priests, who had received afresh their upasampadu ordination at the hands of the 
Mahavihara fraternity, the spiritual successors of Mahinda, on the Kaly&ni River near 
Colombo. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Buddhist priests from all parts of Burma, 
from Ceylon and Siam, flocked to it to receive their upasampadd ordination. Even at the 
present day, priests, whose ordination is of doubtful validity, will suffer themselves to be 
re-ordained in it. 

In preparing for the present study of the KalyAni Inscriptions, owing to want 
of time, I had no access to the original stone-slabs. The text was collated from two 
palm-leaf manuscripts, one of which was found among the papers of the late Dr. Porch- 
hammer, and the other was procured from the Bernard Free Library at Rangoon. On the 
whole, the latter manuscript, marked (B) preserves a better text, and has been generally 
followed in the present paper. Numerous palm-leaf copies of the Pali text of the Kalyanl 
Inscriptions are extant, and are carefully preserved owing to their containing an account of 
the proper ceremonial of consecrating a simd. No apprehension need, therefore, exist that 
there is any -material divergence between the present edition and the original text of the 
inscriptions. Indeed, the general accuracy of the MSS, above alluded to will be shown later 
on in this Journal . 

The Kalytoi Inscriptions are situated at Elaingganaing, the western suburb of the 
town of Pegu. They comprise ten stone slabs covered with inscriptions on both sides, and 
are arranged in a row. Owing either to the vandalism of the Portuguese adventurer, Philip 
de Brito, who, for ten years, held supreme power in Pegu at the beginning of the 17th century 
A. D., or to the insensate fury of Alompra’s soldiery, who plundered Pegu in 1757 A. D., all of 
them are more or less broken ; but the fragments, which are lying scattered about, are capable of 
at least partial restoration 3 . When whole, their average dimensions were about 7 feet high, 4 
feet 2 inches wide, and 1 foot 3 inches thick. There are 70 Jines of text to each face, and three 
letters to an inch. The language of the first three stones is P&Ji* and that of the rest is 
Talaing, being a translation of the P&li text. 


a The modern et Kingdom of Pegu,” that is, the Talaing Country. 

« [The Government of Burma has very kindly entrusted to me the task of restoring these invaluable documents 
to their original condition, as far as is no w practicable. The work has been already begun. En.J 
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— - tha abToiute silence of these lithio records regarding the 

I ^ould here a 3 u ddhagh6s a 5 the author of the VisuMhunagga and AUhasaiim, 

cetehrated BadcUns ® * d to S have brought a comp lete set of the Buddhist scrip- 

Mb o«t«y A.D. It the 

b. ihs s ™"‘ wo » w ton «T ,tod . t °, l °. “ m r “ 

epoch and would certainly hare been mentioned in theae inaoviptione, which gi*o n ,»«». ot 
thetdcisaitndes of Buddhism in Burma and Geylon, and which were » king, wl,„ 

“. called from the oloiater to the throne, and to whom eveiy tad 0 imiornmtion wa. 
accessible. OoMidering that the id.ntffio.tion with the_Sn.ans.b mm. oi the ancient. 1„» 
been ur<*ed in favour of three countries, namely, RamaimadSsa, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Cambodia, in all of which gold is found, one cannot help being sceptical as to the historic 
cal accuracy of the account relating to the mission of Buddhagh6sa to J>at6n. Such 
scepticism becomes somewhat confirmed, when it is borne in mind that there is no palmogrnphi. 
cal affinity between the Talaing and Sinhalese alphabets, and that Cambodian writers affirm 
that the great divine came to their country, vide Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Maw, 
(Yol- I, page 36). See also the conclusions of Mr. Foulkes in his careful researches into tlic 
legends of Buddhaghosba,- ante, Yol. XIX, pp. 121-122. 


My notes to the Kalyani Inscriptions are in preparation, and will form tho subject of a 
separate study with a transcription of the Pali text into the Burmese character. 

In brief the ‘contents 9 of tho F&Ji text on the three stones are as follows 


OBVERSE FACE OF THE FIRST STONE. 

Introductory Observations. 

Convocation of the Third Buddhist Council and despatch of missionaries. Arrival of 
Sona and Uttara at Golamattikanagara in Snvaunabhumi. Decline and fall of Human midfisa. 
Iis conquest by Anuruddha, King of Pugama (Pagan). King Sirisangliabodhi-Parakkamabalm 
reforms Buddhism in Ceylon. UttarajivamahuthSra, Preceptor of the King of Puguina, visits 
Ceylon. His pupil, Chliapata remains behind ; and, after ten years’ residence, returns homo, 
accompanied by four other ther as. Schisms in the Buddhist Church at Pugnma consequent on 
the death of U ttara j i vamah a th e ra , 

REVERSE FACE OF THE FIRST STONE. 


Introductory Observations. — (Concluded). 

Schisms at Dalanagara and Muttimanagara. Such ecclesiastical ceremonies as the 
consecration of a simd and tipasampadd ordiuation are performed in various ways. Accession of 
Rumadhipati. His reflections on the valid manner of consecrating a simd, 

OBVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. 


Mission to Ceylon. 

The King’s reflections concluded. After consultation with the learned items ho is confirmed 
in his opinion regarding the smdvipatti and parisavipatti of the upasampadd aucl other ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies in RSmannadSsa. T wenty-two. items are invited to visit Ceylon and introduce 
into RamaSSad^sa the Sinhalese form of upasanypadd ordination, as practised by the Mahavihara 
sect, founded by Mahinda. The invitation is accepted. Offerings for shrines and priests iu 
Ceylon, aiid presents for Xing Bhfivanekabahu, as also letters for priests aucl the king, are 
prepared. Chitraduta and Ramaduta accompany the ther as to Ceylon. 

REVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. 

Re-ordination of the priests from R&mafihad^sa. 

Departure of the party in two ships. Chitraduta’s ship arrives first. Reception by the Kin* 
of Ceylon. Rama&uta’s ship arrives., Varions shrines are visited. The priests from Rfiraafiiiar 
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desa are re-ordained on the Kalyani River b y a Chapter elected from the Mah&vihara sect* 
The Sinhalese King confers titles on them* Ramaduta’s ship returns home and arrives safely* 
Chitraduta’s ship is wrecked at Kalambu (Colombo). Chitraduta’s party is again shipwrecked. 
The members of the party travel on foot to N&vutapattana, whence four theras and their 
disciples travel on to Komalapattana. Of the latter party, six theras and four young priests die 
and the rest reach home. 

OBVERSE PACE OP THE THIRD STONE* 

Consecration of the Kaly&nl-sim&. 

Rfunadhipati’s reception of the eleven theras, ^ho return by Ramaduta’s ship. A site is 
selected for the consecration of a simd for these thSras. Enquiry is held into the antecedents 
of the theras and their disciples. A Chapter consisting of nine thiras and five young priests is 
appointed for consecrating the proposed simd. Ceremonies of desecration and consecration are 
performed, and the simd is named the Kalyani-simA, after the river where the officiating priests 
received afresh their upasampadd ordination. The priests of RamanSadesa request Ramadhipati 
to be per m itted to receive the Sinhalese form of the upusampada ordination. Suvannasobhaoa- 
thera is appointed upajjkdya. 

REVERSE PACE OP THE THIRD STONE. 

Establishment of the Sinhalese form of ordination in R&mafifiad§sa. 

The priests of RamaunadSsa receive the Sinhalese form of lopasampadd ordination in the 
Kalyani-sima. Ramadhipati’ s edict to the priesthood regarding admission into the Order. 
Expulsion of pseudo-priests from the Order. Royal gifts to bhikhhus and sdmaneras . Horta- 
tory verses. 


I will now give a translation of the MS. Text. The transcribed text which follows the 
translation is that collated from the MSS. above alluded to. 

TRANSLATION. 

Obverse face of the first stone. 

Reverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One , the Fully Enlightened One. 

May the excellent Religion of the Conqueror flourish- and prosper, and may reverence he 
paid to Buddha ! 

The purification' of the Religion of the Conqueror was effected by Ramadhipati, King of 
R&mafifiadSsa. An account of this event will be related. 

During the reign of R&madhipatir&ja, King of RamanSadesa^ the Religion of the Con- 
queror became purified. 

Two hundred and eighteen years had passed away since the attainment of Parinir- 
v&sa by the Pully Enlightened One, the Sage of the Sakyas, when Dhamm&sdkar&ja 
was inaugurated as king. In the fourth year after this event, owing to Nigr6dhas&- 
mapAra, the King had great faith in the Religion of Buddha I * * 4 ; and the gifts and honours to 
the priests greatly increased, while those to the heretics diminished. 

The heretics, for the sake of gifts and honours, embraced the ascetic life among certain, 
priosfcs, received the uptasampadd ordination, and promulgated their own heresies, such as the 
Sassata herosy. Some took orders themselves, assumed the guise of priests, and taught their 
own heretical doctrines. All these heretics mixed promiscuously with, and resided among, the 
priests, who performed uposatha and such other ecclesiastical ceremonies. Owing to this cir- 

* As the Burmese reckon the parmirvdna to have taken place in 544 B. 0., this yields 322 B. C. as the 
traditional date of the conversion of As6ka to Buddhism. 
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rnmstance the Safina considered that thejwme was corrapt, and would not perform npfimtU 
Therefore^ for seven years, the performance of this ecclesiastical ceremony had cease 

in the Asdk&r&ma monastery. 

On account of these circumstances, King Dhammasftka became desirous of purifying the 
Religion by removing the impurity, heresy, and corruption that had arisen m it, and scenic 
tie co-operation of llIggaliputtatissamaMthSra. Having acquii-ed, by study, the knowledge 
that the Fully Enlightened One was a Vibhajjaviidi, and that those who professed tho 
doctrines of the Sassata and other schools, were heretics, the King convoked an assembly of 
all the priests. Those who held similar doctrines, were commanded to term themselves into 
groups, and each group was dismissed one by one. There were sis millions of priests pro- 
fessing the Relig io n, who, if asked what the belief of the Fully Enlightened One was, would 
sav that he was a Vibhajjavadi, while the sinful, heretical priests, who declared that tho 
Fully Enlightened One professed the doctrines of the Sassata and other schools, numbered 
sixty tho usand . The King directed all the sixty thousand sinful priests to leave the^ Order, 
and, saying: “ Now that the parted has been purified, let the Saugha perform upotatha,” 
returned to the city . 


Therefore, M6ggaliputtatissamahftthSra performed updsatha in the Asdkftr&ma 
monastery in ’the company of all the six millions of priests. This being concluded, lie pro- 
mulgated, in an enlarged and expanded form, but on the lines indicated by the Blessed One, 
the treatise called Kath&vatthu, of which a summary had been expounded by the Blessed 
One. Subsequently, like as the venerable Mahakassapaljx^ra selected five hundred priests, iu 
whom all passions were extinct, and who had attained to the possession of the six abltinnn, 
and the four ‘patisambhidds, and convened the First Council, which sat for seven months ; and 
like as the venerable Mahfiyasathdra selected 700 priests, in whom all passions were extinct, 
and who had attained to the possession of the six abhimds and the four patisambhulds, and 
convened the Second Council, which sat for eight months ; even so did he (Mdggaliputta- 
tissamah&thSra) select 1,000 priests, in whom all passions were extinct, and who had 
attained to the possession of the six abhinnds and the four palisamlhid&s, and convened the 
Third Council, which sat for nine months. At the conclusion of this Council, lio foresaw, 
that, in the future, the Religion would be established in foreign countries, and sent suc- 
theras as Maj j bantikath^r a with the injunction : “ Do you establish the Religion in such and 
such countries.” Of these theras, he sent MaMmahindathSra to establish the Religion in 
the Island of Tambapannd, and SOnathOra and UttarathSra to establish the Religion in 
R&mafifiadSsa, which was also called Suvawabhumi. 


At that time, a king, called Slrim&s6ka ? ruled over the country of Suvawabhitmi. 
His capital was situated to the north-west of the K§l&sabhapabbatach6tiya.° The eastern 
half of this town was situated on an upland plateau, while the western half was built on a 
plain. This town is called, to this day, G*61amattikanagara, 6 because it contains many 
mud-and-wattle houses resembling those of the G-61a people. 


The town was situated on the sea-shore ; and there was a rakkhas who lived in the 
sea, and was in the habit of always seizing and devouring every child that was born in tlio 
King’s palace. On the very night of the arrival of the two thSras , the Chief Queen of the Xing 
gave birth to a child. The rakkhad , knowing that a child had been born in the King’s palace, 
came towards the town, surrounded by 500 other rakkhasas, with the object of devouring it. 
When the people saw the rakkhasi , they were stricken with terror, and raised a loud cry. Tho 
two tteras , perceiving that the rakkhad and her attendants had assumed the exceedingly 
frightful appearance of lions, each with one head and two bodies, created (by means of their 
supernatural power) monsters of similar appearance, but twice the number of those accompany- 
ing the rdkkha&i and these monsters chased the rakhhasas and obstructed their further progress. 

* Swt Bilin m the ShwSgyin District. e Ayetfcenm in the Shw^gyin District ' 
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When the pisdchas saw twice their own number of monsters created by the supernatural power 
of the two tMras, they cried out: “Now we shall become their prey,” and, being stricken 
with terror, fled towards the sea. In order to prevent the return of the pis&chas , the tMras 
established a cordon of guards around the country, and preached the Brahmaj&lasutta to 
the people, who had assembled together. At the conclusion of the sermon, 60,000 people 
attained to the comprehension of the Truth; 3,500 men and 1,500 women renounced the world, 
and the rest were established in the e Three Refuges ’ and the silcts . Thus the Religion was 
established in this country of R&mahhad£sa by the two thSras in the 236th year 7 that 
Tia.d elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvana by the Fully Enlightened One. 

Thenceforward, in R&mafiliaddsa, all princes, born on the anniversary day of that 
event, were named S 6 nut tar a. In order to shield all new-born infants from the danger of 
being seized by tbe rakhhasi, the appearances created by the supernatural power of the 
thSras, were inscribed on armlets, wristlets, and leaves, and placed on their heads ; and a 
stone, on which the same appearances were engraven, was placed on the top of a hill to the 
north-east of the town- This stone may be seen to this day. 


Since its introduction, the Religion flourished for a long time in Ramannadesa. In course 
of time, however, the power of Ramannadesa declined, because civil dissensions arose and the 
extensive country was broken up into separate principalities, and because the people suffered 
from famine and pestilence, and because, to tbe detriment of the propagation of the excellent 
Religion, the country was conquered by the armies of the Seven Kings. Owing to these cala- 
mities, the priests, residing in Ramannadesa, were unable to devote themselves, in peace and 
comfort, to the acquisition of scriptural knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts ; and 
the Religion also declined. 

During the reign of Mandharl, who was also known by bis princely name of Stlidyakum&ra, 
•the power of the kingdom became very weak. This happened in the 1600th year 8 that had 
elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvana by the Fully Enlightened One# 

In 1601, Anno Buddhas, and 419, Sakkarfij, King Anuruddha, the Lord of Arimad- 
danapura, took a community of priests together with the Tipitaka (from Ramanfiad&sa), 
and established the Religion in Arimaddanapura, otherwise called Pug&ma. 

One hundred add seven years after this event, or in the year 526, 9 Sakkardj, King 
Sirisahghabddhi-Parakkamab&hu purified the Religion in Lank&dipa. 


Six years after the latter event, or in the year 532, Sakkar&j, tTttarfijivamaMth§ra, 
the Preceptor of the King of Pug&ma, with the object of worshipping at the shrines in 
Lankadipa, set-out for Kusimanagara, 10 saying to himself: “1 shall embark in a ship with a 
great many priests.*’ Who was this Uttarajivamahathera F He was a native of R&mafifia- 
"iUsa, and was a pupil of AriyavaihsathSra;, who was a disciple of Mah&kSIathSra, a 
resident of Kappunganagara, 11 Mah&k&lathSra was a pupil of Pr&nadassimah4th9ra, who 
lived at S udhammanagara . 19 This mahdthera was endowed with lohiyajjhdna and abhinnu . 
Being thus gifted, he would, every morning, proceed to Magadha and sweep the court-yard of 
the Mahab6dhi tree in Uruv&a, return to Sudhammapura, and go on his alms-pilgrimage. 
One morning, while he was sweeping the court-yard of the Mahabodhi tree, certain traders, 
who lived in Uruv&la, and were on their way to Magadha from Sudhammapura, saw him, and, 
on their return, related what they had seen to the people of Sudhammapura. . Thus it was that 
the possession of supernatural powers by Pranadassimahathera, as a concomitant of bis attain- 
ment of lohiyajjhuna and abhinnd, became known. 

(To be continued .) 


7 Or 308 B. 0. 8 Or 1056 A. D. 9 Or 1164 A. D. 

H J^baing near Tw&ut£ ia tbe Hanthawafldy District. 


The modern Bassein. See ante page 18ff. 
u The modern baton in the Amherst District, 
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THE NAME “BASSEIN.” 

BY MAJOR R. C. TEMPLE. 

The """in Bassein is perhaps the most irritating of all Anglo-Indian corruptions, for 
there are three towns in the Indian Empire so named by Europeans at the present day, 
and none of them are so known to the natives. 1 

The most important of these towns is Bassein in Burma, 2 then comes Bassein in Bombay, 
and lastly there is Bassein in Berar. The natives of these respective countries call Bassein 
in Burma Pafceng, Bassein in Bombay Wasfti, and Bassein in Berar BAsim or W&sim. 

Old European names for Bassein in Bombay have been Baxai, Ba§aim, 8 Basain, Bassai, 
Bessi; but those for Bassein in Burma have been far more diverse, puzzling, and, it may be 
said also, interesting. It has been known by many variations of such widely differing words a 
Cosmin, Persaim and Bassein. 

To take Cosmin first. Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s.v., quotes Cosmin in 1516 and 1545, Cosmym 
in 1554, Cosmi in 1566 and 1585, Cosmin in 1570 and 1587. In 1800 Symes quotes a chart by 
Wood, called the “Draught of the River Irrawaddy or Irabatty,” published in 1796, which 
gives both Cosmin and “Persaim or Bassein,” as towns 30 or 40 miles apart. I have in my 
possession an atlas of old maps of the regions about Burma, and from these I can add information 
on this point. Cosmi appears in du-Val’s map of the “Royaume de Siam et des Pays 
circonvoisins,” 1685 ; in Tan der Aa’s maps in 1720, (1) dresses sur les voyages de Nuno de Gimlut , 
(2) decrites par Lopo Soares d’Albegeria , (3) Dutch map after Nuno da Cunha, (4) Dutch map 
after Ralph Pitch, (5) Dutch map after 'Lopo Soares d’Albegeria, (6) Dutch map after 
Fernando Perez d’Andrado (7) Dutch and French maps after Caspar Balby ; in Pierro Morlier’s 
map of “les isles d’Andemaon, Ceylan, les Maldives,” 1740. Cosmin appears in that fine 
scientific production Coronelli’s Route Maritime de Brest a Siam, 1685 ; in del’ -Isle’s Carte das 
Itides et de la Chine, 1705, copied in 1710, and again by Covens and Mortier in 1720 ; in Van der 
Aa’s maps, 1720, (1) decrit par Ralph Fitch, (2) Dutch map after Caesar Frederiks; in a French 
map, 1764,” Carte des Royaumes de Siam, de Tunqnin, Pegu, Ava, Aracan.” And, lastly, a 
French map, <e Carte de l’Empire Birman dress^e et dessin^e par Desmadryl t jeune, 2825 ” gives 
Persaim as 35 (< milles anglais” north of Cosmin, Persaim being the more important place. 

For Persaim, Yule, s. v., quotes Dalnjmple’s Repertory in 1759, a chart by Capt, Baker in 
1754, Symes in 1795, and Wood’s chart above mentioned in 1796. These two last he quotes for 
both Bassein and Persaim, 4 and also for “ Persaim or Bassein.” Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava, 
p. 513, quotes Lester, 1757, for Persaim. 


Bassein appears to have come into use about the beginning of this century. It is Bassein 
throughout in Wilson’s Documents relative to the Burmese War, 1827, who quotes, p. xliv. a Gazette 
Notification of 1826. It is Bassein also in Jackson’s map, 1826, attached to Wilson’s book. 
Boileau Pemberton’s exceedingly rare and admirable “ Map of the Eastern Frontier of British 
India with the adjacent countries extending to Yunan in China,” ‘ 1838, has Bassein. But for 
the lower portion of the “Irawattee River” Pemberton expressly quotes “ the chart of the lato 
Colonel Wood of the Bengal Engineers and the map of Major Jackson, Deputy Quarter-Master- 
General of Bengal.” Snodgrass, Burmese War, 1827,“ p. 289, also has Bassein throughout. 
By the time of the Second Burmese War in 1852 Bassein seems to have become thoroughly 
established, vide Wilson, Narrative of the Burmese War in 1824-6, 1852, p. 81; Laurie’s Pegu , 
1854, pp. 218f£ ; and in most authors of the period. 

The evidence then is that up to 1764, A. D., Cosmin was the nsual European name for the 


. As an. instance of the rise °f corruptions in place names iu the East, I found an impressive photograph of the 
greamgun Oaves m the Amherst District labelled in a Rangoon Photographer’s show-book, “ The Cocoon Cavo.” • 
sent to tWgpkee at Basseiu in Burma > ab ^ ut W years ago, letters for “ Bassoiu " wore constantly 

3 ^ et ^ oh80n - J ^on t s. v., Bassein. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer, Thana, Vol. XI 7, pp. 28 ff, 

* Persaun occurs at pp. 57, 58, Q2, etc. in Symes. . 
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place, that by 1800 the situation of “Cosmin” had become forgotten, that by 1750 Persaim 
had also become established, and that Bassein began to supersede Persaim about 1800. 

The modern Burmese name is Pah dug, by ordinary Burmese phonetics used for 
PubSng, spelt Pusin and Pusinu 

In the Kalyani Inscriptions (1476 A. D.) we have Kusima-nagara for Bassein and Kusi- 
mamandala for the Bassein division of the Talking Territories (Ramanna.desa). In the Kaung- 
< miid&’ Inscription (1650 A. D.), 5 we have Hubdng, and in the P6§u§daung Inscription 
(1774 A. D.) we have again Kuhdng (spell Kusim). Yule says, $. v . Cosmin, that Alaungp^ya 
changed the name from Kubtog to Pubtog on his conquest of the Talaing Country in 
1755-60. This is comparable with that monarch’s well-known deliberate change of the name 
Dagon to Yang6n (Rangoon) in 1755, 6 bnt Yule’s statement is unfortunately bad history, 
because we have Yule’s own and other evidence to show that Persaim (PubSng) was used before 
the date of Alaungp‘aya’s conquest in 1755-60. 

It is, however, evident from the above quotations that the Burmese changes of sound 
must have have been synchronous with the European attempts to pronounce them : that 
as long as the Burman said Kabeng, the European said Cosmin, etc. : and that when the 
Burman changed his pronunciation Kab6ng to Pabeng, the European used Persaim. The 
uncertainty in the initial consonant was still observable among the Barmans up to nearly the 
middle of this century, for Yule, Ava, p. 352, quoting Colonel Burney, 1830, says it is uncertain 
whether he wrote Kothein or Pofchein for Bassein : — “ The letter in Burney’s MS. is doubtful.” 

This change from initial P to K in such names is not isolated, and is probably purely 
phonetic, for we have a well-known place name in Upper Burma, now called P&k fi an (spelt 
Puk 4 an), which in old Burmese MSS. is written Kuk € an. Doubtless upon this hint other 
examples might be unearthed. 

The s in such words as Bassein, Syriam, Tenasserim, Cassay, 7 8 where the Burman 
distinctly nses b, may be due to two causes. 

Firstly, the Talaing pronunciation may be responsible, as the Talaings use s for the same 
letter that the Burmese pronounce b. The Talaing pronunciation of the name Bassein is PasSm 
or Pasim, according to dialect. 

Secondly, many early European writers, such as Sangermano, could not say b and 
attempted to reproduce the sound by s. In Sangermano we have many instances of s for 
b in, parts of Burma beyond the influence of the Talaing tongue. 

Thus, Sangermano, in a short account of the Burmese language, writes, p. 145 s “ Thus, 
I go is sud si ; I went, sud bi; I will go, sud mi” And again : — “ Thus, the imperative go is 
sud to; is he gone, sud bi Id ; by going, sud lien.” These vernacular expressions are really 
pronounced I? wet $$, b wet byi, Ipivd mi, bwd do, bwd bi Id, Ipwd^lyinf 

Besides the above we have such strong instances on the following : — p. 95, sein=]>ing ; 
p. 144, son**)>ong (three) ; p. 78, $esaucchb=i*wel> aiikcM, a sergeant, (see ante, Yol. XX p. 433), 
p. 104, Mengctsalot , by mistake for Mengcdasot, for the well-known book Ming al dip ok ; pp. 35 ; 


5 Yule, Mission to Ava, p. 307. 

6 , Yule, Hobson-Jobson, quotes in support Forchhammer’s Notes on the Early Hist, and Geog. of British Burma , 
No. 2, p. 12. Forchhammer’s statement that the word pu]>?ng means a “ hot image-house ” is false etymology, for no 
Burman would use the expression, but would say £t 'jpSngbii besides j^ing is not an “image-house,” but a “hall of 
ordination.” It may be interesting to make the following quotation from Symes, Embassy to Ava , 1800, p. 23 : — 
‘Previous to bis departure from Dagon, Alompra laid the foundation of the town now so well known by the name of 
Rangoon or Drangoon, which signifies victory atchieved (sic). Here stood in former days a large populous city called 
in the Pali Singounterra.’ And here is a puzzle: close to “Dogon” in two maps by Van der Aa, 1720, both after 
Caspar Balby, is a place called “ Lungon.” If this =“ Rangoon” the received tale falls. 

7 See Crawfurd’s Embassy to Ava, pp. 283-284, and Yule, Hobson- Jobson, s. v. 

8 The pages refer throughout the paper to the reprint of 1885. 

s It must be remembered that, as Saugermano wrote in Italian, all bis transcriptions of Burmese sounds must be 
treated as Italian words. 
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51 etc., Casse=Kai>'e (=Maniptiv); pp. 53, 73, &c. BadonsachenzzBddmbulcen.a, title ofKing 
B5d6p‘aya both before and after his accession to the throne, p. 1 77. Damasat~D‘ammdi>Ht, the 
great Burmese law book (Pail, Dhammasatta, Skr., Dliarmasdstra). 

Similar evidence is forthcoming from Qairini, who wrote in 1781 about Bishop Percoto, 
the missionary to Pegu and Ava. The good Bishop landed in Burma in 1 761, and died in 1776, 
In this book we have Satton=Thaton (J>at‘ 6 n) at p. 131 ; Savedy=Tharrawaddy (ParAwadi) at 
17 7 j Siriam throughout ; “ il Re Peguano Siwingh-To ” ” Tfamindo, "at pp. 98,100; ‘ questo 
Ubro, il quale Simingh-To chiamosi” = bamaindb at p. 94, and the word again at p. 78 ; Oasae= 
Kobe at pp. 76, 172. 

The pronunciation of Persaim 10 must have been nearly Pas§m, and that of Bassein. has always 
been both due, no doubt, to Talaing dialectic variation. In Sangermano, who wrote 

between 1783 and 1808, we have contemporary evidenceof the sound of the word, at the time that 
Bassein began to supersede Persaim, in Bassino, thrice used by him at pages 67, 158 and 174. 

There has however been used a variant spelling side by side with Bassein in Bassien : vide 
a French copy of Wood’s chart, 1795; Symes, Embassy to Ava , 1800, pp. 16, 17, 18* 28, etc.; 
Two years in Ava , 1827, p. 244; and a tract entitled Negrais Island and Bassien , 1852, by J- 
Martin, passim. Ever since Sangermano’s time, ie has usually stood in Burmese transliteration 
for short i and frequently does so still, but to show the variant sounds represented by Symes 
and the writers of his and later times by identical letters I may quote his Talien, p. 34, for 
Talaing* Doveton, Reminiscences of the Burmese War , 1852, has, p. 276, Kokien and, p. 279, 
Kokien for Kokkaing. 

Quirini in the book above quoted, Vita di Mo?isignor O. M. Ferooto , 1 781, never mentions 
Bassein, getting no nearer than “ JSTegraja 11 nuova colonia degl* Inglesi ” (p. 117), unless we read 
a curious expression at p. 93 to include Bassein : — <e li Regni di Battiam, Martaban e Pegu, cui 
spettava la citta, e porto di Siriam.** 

It may be as well to note here that the evidence now collected upsets the theory that 
the Besyngytai (Prjavyyvrm) of Ptolemy represents the people about Bassein, or that . the 
Besynga (#}<rvyya) River is the Bassein River, or branch of the Irrawaddy (Eruvati ). 12 At 
the same time it is right to note the following evidence : In a version which I have of Ptolemy* 
und&dma Adm Tabula , 1552, there occurs Besynga £L. In another version of 1590, copied by 
Sanson d* Abbeville in a Latin map called India Vetus , 1674, there occur Besyngitis Reg, 
Besynga ft,, and Besynga Emporium. 


Postscript. 

Sangermano requires editing by the light of the increased knowledge of Burma that has 
been gained since he wrote,' and the English edition of his work was published, 13 and ^ the work 
is well worth undertaking. The book is full of information as to the rise and cause of many 
common Anglo-Burmese words of the present day, and all the forms of vernacular words in 
it are worth study and annotation. The persistent use of z«ts for s is cnrious, thus : — p. 59, 
Zabod~Sohwd; p. 57, etc., Z inguz a~S inguscl ; p, 55, etc., Zempiuscien= 8 ( in by us kin ; p. 50, etc., 
MazzoM^Moikyobo (=Shw$b6=Moutshobo, see post, p, g8); p. 67, zicchb=si{t)kb («tho bakhsU of 
Indian armies) ; p. 90, zarado^sayado for savddo (—Pali dchdriya 4- ^d) 5 =the modem pronunciation 
sado; p. 139, natzb, an evil spirit, for ndts t o n 


^ AB totbeerintbw word it should be noted that in Rangoon the name of a well-known cithsea, RAi Bhagw&n 
- Bahadur, is sometimes written by Europeans “ Bergwun Doss,” as representing their pronunciation of the name, 
accent on the first syllable. So Persaim may well represent the sound of Pas6m, 

11 Hegrais, the jNegraglia of Sangermano, p. 38. 

Ancient India fowritedty Ptolemy, p f 197. Yule, Ava, p. 205. 

^*AB^OTptton I of the 1 Burmese Empire I compiled chiefly from Native documents i by the I Bevntl, Father 
translated fcom his MS, 1 hy 1 William Tandy, D.D., I Member of the Boman Sah-conunittee, I 
Omental Translation Fund of Great Britain aud Irelaud i I Sold by I John Murray, Alber- 
S 0,1 ^ enJ ® U Str88il MDOOCBXXm.. The Reprint, Government 
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It is also worth noting that lie writes, p. 58, Siam as we do, but throughout his book 
Sciam for Shan. 

The sounds of b and $ always puzzled him, thus he wrote, p. 67, miodigM and ioadighi for 
mjobaji and ywdbajL The hard sound of the Burmese ky, k^, gy and g*y (which letters 
also represent the modern Burmese pronunciation of hr, ¥r, gr and g l r) appears in the above 
two words, and in sesauochi above quoted, and also in the following : pp. 66, etc., vunghi for 
wunji; pp. 91, etc ponghi for p‘6rtji This hard pronunciation is still common among Euro- 
peans in Burma in spite of the usual vernacular soft sound of k and g as oh and j in such 
circumstances. 

Quirini’s book 14 * is of much the same value iu this connection, though it has never 
been translated. Besides the instances of his expressions already given he writes suemiudo 
(pp. 77, 141) for sluvernyodd, while giving a correct explanation of the import of the word. He 
has rondai^yondo : Cariani , as also has Sangermano (pp. 35, 36), = Karens , with which may be 
compared Crawfurd’s (Embassy to Ava ) Karians (p. 354, et passim): and many other interesting 
words and names. 

Quirini has further a curious Miazza Pra He dell’ Ava* (pp. 79, 151, etc.), evidently meant 
for, S‘inbyUyin (1763-1775). Miazza Pra may possibly stand for My§du (P‘ay&), a title of 
that mighty monarch as prince. 

FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 

BY WILLIAM CROOKE, C.S. 

No, 4 . — The Gadariyd and the Kdm of Ldlpur, 1 

Once upon a time a Baja went to hunt in a jungle . As he was returning he reached a 
great river on the bank of which was a fig tree (bar gad) and then he sat down to rest. Mean- 
while a boat appeared, coming from the direction of the city of Lalpur. On it a woman was 
sitting. She looked at the .king and let go the iron anchor of the boat into the water. After this 
she dropped a. ruby into the water, and opening her bodice showed him her breast and smiled 
at him, showing her teeth. Then she raised the anchor and went away in the boat. The Raja 
fell into great fear and returned to his palace, and went to sleep on his couch. Then a hand- 
maiden brought him his food, but she could not wake him. She returned and told the Rani, 
who went herself to the Raja, but she could not make him sit up or speak. Then the Rani pro- 
claimed in the city that whoever could make the Raj& speak should receive half the king- 
dom. Many people came and tried to wake him, but no one succeeded. Then a shepherd woman 
(gaderin) came to the Rani and said to her, “ My husband is grazing his sheep in the jungle ; if 
he be sent for he can wake the Raja.” The Rani sent her soldiers to bring the Gadariya. 
He said : u If one of the king’s clerks (musaddt) comes and makes a list of my sheep, and the 
king’s soldiers graze them for me, I will come.” The Rani ordered this to be done. So the 

l* Della Vita \ di Monsignor \ Gio ; Maria Percoto 1 della congregazione di S. Paolo \ Missionario ne’ Regni I di 
Ava e di Pegu’ 1 vicario apostolico e vescovo Massulense. I libri tre \ scritti dal padre \ D. Michelangelo Griffini I 
della medesima congregazione I e I dedicati agl* illastriss sigg. I deputali della citta’ di JJdine. I per li Fratelli Gallici 
alia Fontana 1 con licenza de* snperiori. The copy I have seen belongs to Bishop Bigandet, kindly lent me by him, 
It has a seal on the title page Missio Barmana * India * cjja * Oblator B. M. V. * On the title page also is 

the very interesting note written in caps :—D. D. JO. BALM A E 0. B. M. V. I EPISC. PTOLEMAID. I VICAR, 
APOSTOL. I AVAE ET PEGV I CL. REGVL. S. PAVLI AP. I PROVINO. TAVRINENS. I DD. DD. I A. 
MDCOOLIII. The date of the work is gathered from the colophon and other places. It contains pp. X. and 221, 
octavo. The colophon is worth reproduction here : — Noi Riformatori della studio di Padova. A vendo veduto per la 
Fede di Rivisione, ed approvazione del P. F. Gio j Tommaso Mascheroni, Inquisitor General del Santo Offizio di 
Venezia nel Libro intitolato Della Vita di Monsignor Gio : Maria Percoto , etc . M. S. non vi esser cosa alcuna contro 
a Santa Fede Oattolica, e parimenti per Attestato del Segretario Nostro, niente contro Principi, e buoni costumi, 
concediamo licenza alii Fratelli Gallici Stampatori di Udine, che possi essere stampato, o3servando gli ordini in materia 
di Stampe, e presentando le solite Oopie alle Pubbliche Librerie di Venezia, e di Padova. Bat li 24. Agosto 1781. 

{ Andrea Querini Rif, ( Alvise Vallaresso Rif. ( Girolamo Ascanio Giustinian K . Rif. Registrato in libro a carte 17. a 
N. 139. Da ride Marchesini Seg. 

1 A folktale told by Hiral&l, village accountant of R&mgarh, Mirz&pur District, and literally translated. 
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Gadariy& came and sat by the Baja and after some time he woke. Then the Gadariya asked 
him what he had seen, which caused him to sleep in this way. The Raja got up and took the 
Gadariya with him to the jungle. They reached the same river where the % tree stood. 
Then the RajA told the Gadariya what he had seen. The Gadariya asked wliat he wished. 
The RljA replied that he wished to see this woman. The Gadariya asked if he know from 
where she had come and where she had gone. The Bfijft replied that he did not know. The 
Gadariya answered — “As she threw the ruby (MI) into the water, she lives in L&lpur ; from 
her showing yon the upper bone (asthi) of her chest, it appears that her name is the Bone 
Queen (Astkrdni), and as she showed you her teeth, she must be the daughter of the 
Tooth WiTig (. Dantrdjd ).” So they both went off in the direction of Lalpur. They asked every 
one where Lalpur was, but could get no trace to *it. At last, when it was very late, they came to 
a village, where they saw a man ploughing with a pair of oxen, one very large and the other 
Very small. The Gadariya said to him, “If you could not buy an ox to match the larger 
of the pair, why don’t you sell the large ox and buy another small one and save a few 
rupees ? ” The ploughman answered, “How can I buy or sell ?” The Gadariya said to the 
Raja, “I know that there is something curious about this ploughman’s wife. Lot us stay 
with him for the night and I will afterwards explain it to you.” So they arranged to stay 
with him for the night and went on ahead to his house. The ploughman’s wife said, 

“ There is no room here for you, but you can sit a short distance off.” When the ploughman , 
came back from the field and heard what had happened, he made his wife give them a 
place to stay, and asked them if they would eat anything. They refused, and after some time 
the Raj^ fell asleep in the ploughman’s hut. 

The Gadariya remained awake. At midnight a lover of tho woman came and went inside. 
As dawn came he said to her, “ Give me some place to stay, as I cannot go away now.” Bo she 
told him to go into the large mud granary ( huthld ) inside the house, aud plastered up the 
opening with clay. In the morning the RujA and the Gaclanyu wanted to go on, but the 
ploughman would not let them go till they had eaten. Then the Gadariya said to tho plough- 
man, “There is something in your granary which does not grow in our country. Lot u« lake it 
and we will convey it to our land and grow it there.” The ploughman agreed to lot them have 
it, but his wife objected. The Raja said, “Why do you object to give us such a trifle* ?” Then 
they opened the granary and the man appeared, whom, having made over to the ploughman, 
the Raja and the Gadariya went their way. 

As they went on they came to a garden which was in charge of a gardener woman (matin) 
and there they halted. She used to supply the Rani of that land with flowers. The Gadariya, 
knowing that it was the Rani, who had come in the boat, sent a message to Jim* by tho Kalin 
that the traveller, whom she had met near the fig tree, had arrived. Tho Rant put some gold coins 
( ashrafi ) in a tray, and covering them with rice secretly, gave it to tho Mfilin, and, as if to show 
her displeasure with her, marked her five times on each cheek with black, and told her to give 
the tray to the traveller and dismiss him from her house. If she failed to do so she would have 
her children forced to work at stoking the furnace of the grain parcher. Tho Gadariya, when lie 
heard the account of the MaJin’s interview with the Rani, said : “ There are still ten days of tho 
dark-fortnight remaining. When the light-nights come you will obtain an interview.” When 
that time elapsed he again sent the Miilin to inform the Rum that tho traveller still awaited 
her pleasure. The Rani again appeared displeased, and gave the MAlin, as before, a tray 
filled with gold coins for the traveller, and, marking each of her cheeks with five lines of white 
■ ™ s , missed . her - Then tlae MAlin came back, and striking the Raj A with a house broom (barhnt), 

?r e ^r him an , d hL \ C ? mpanion t0 leaye her house - Affcei ’ five days the Garriy A again scut 
the. Mulin to the RAui to announce that the traveller was still waiting. The Riini again 
appeared displeased and pushed the old woman out of the wicket of her palace. But tho 
bradariya. consoled her and .enquired what had happened. Then he told tho Raja, “Tlao BAni 
means that it is by this wicket you are to go and visit her." 
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When night fell the Raja went to the wicket. When he arrived there he found a silken 
string hanging from the roof of the palace. The Gadariya said : “ Ascend by this cord and 
visit the Rani.” 

He went up, found the Rani there, and sat down beside her; but through modesty he 
chanced to sit by the end of her couch, and the Ram, believing him to be a fool, gave him some 
pan and dismissed him. On his return he told the Gadariya what had happened, and he replied : 
“ Well, as you did not obey my orders, you will not see her again. 9 ’ 

Then the Gadariya purchased a small tent and he and the Raja got themselves up as 
ascetics (sdclJiu) and stayed outside the town. He told the Raja to personate an image of Siva, 
and if anyone came to sit motionless and silent. He himself took a rice pounder (inusal) and 
went about the city saying, w I have worshipped MAhad&va for 12 years and in answer to my 
austerities he has appeared on earth.” All the people came to worship the deity. Finally the 
Raja, of the land and his daughter the Rani came to worship. The Gadariya stopped **him out- 
side and said : “ If you want to do worship, you must dismount and enter on foot.” So he 
worshipped, and after him the Rani, — she who had gone in the boat, — came to worship. The 
Gadariya made her too come in on foot. As she came in the RAjA, suspecting who she was, 
opened his eyes. The Gadariya said, ee All my trouble is wasted,” Thus the Rani was alarmed at 
seeing that the god had come to life, and went and told her father, the old Raja, who came and 
offered the Gadariya a handsome reward to take the deity out of his land, lest he should incur 
his curse. Finally the Gadariya obtained a haror of rupees from the old Raja. When he got 
the money he and the yonng Raja left the place. 

They went on to a neighbouring city, and then the Gadariya sent for a goldsmith ( sundr ) and 
had a quantity of splendid jewellery made. Then he dressed the young Raja in women’s attire and 
adorned him with the jewellery, and promised to bring him back to the old Raja’s city and again 
introduce him to the young Rani, but that he was not to come until the Rani gave him leave. 
The Gadariya then purchased a fine horse and a litter (2 mild). He mounted the horse himself, 
and took the young Raja in women’s dress in the litter. When tbe old Raja heard that this 
equipage was approaching he went out to meet them and escorted them to his palace. The 
Gadariya said to the old Raja : “lama Raja myself and this lady is the wife of my younger 
brother who has gone on his travels. I am going to search for him : meanwhile I request that 
you will allow this lady, my sister-in-law, to stay in the female apartments.” The Raja said, 
“ I agree. She can remain with my daughter.” So the young Raja went into the female 
apartments, and the Gadariya went away on pretence of searching for his missing brother. 

Then the young Raja in women’s attire stayed with the Rani, Some time after, one of the 
handmaidens suspected that he was a man in disguise and told the Rani’s brother. So he went 
to the Rani and said, ** I must s£e the person that is with you, as I suspect he is a man, not a 
woman.” The Rani said, “ If you see her it must be in private, and you can come after four 
days and investigate the matter.” When he had gone away the Rani said to the young Raja, 
«< There is an inner room in the palace and in it is a well. Stand inside with a drawn sword, 
and when my brother comes in cut off his head.” So on the day her brother was expected 
she shut up the Raja in the inner room, and told her brother to go in and make his 
inquiries. As he came in the Raja cut off his head and dung his body into the well. Then the 
Rani advised him to go back to tbe GadariyA and let him out by the secret wicket of the palace. 

The Rani then raised an outcry and said that her brother had eloped with the lady who 
was in her private apartments. Hearing this news her father, the old Raja, was much distressed 
in mind : and the GadariyA dressed the young Raja in his own clothes and sent him back to 
the palace with instructions to demand the return of his wife, to listen to no excuses, and only 
to withdraw his claim when the old RAjA agreed to marry him to his daughter. This all hap- 
pened as the GadariyA instructed him. The old king was deeply ashamed that his son had eloped 
with the lady. So he was obliged to assent to the Gadariya’ 8 terms. So in the end the Raja 
married the Rani and they lived happily ever after — and the GatlariyA was suitably rewarded. 
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SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE. 

The note under the above heading, ante, Yol. 
XXL p. 94? is interesting as drawing attention to 
the use of Sanskrit words in the far East, and 
it must be admitted that all the Burmese words 
mentioned in it are clearly derived direct from 
Sanskrit and not through Pali. At the same time 
I can scarcely agree with the learned author in 
considering that any of such words relate to 
social life. It would seem, on the contrary, that 
they relate almost entirely to the ideas of 
philosophy, of theology, and of astrology, 
which are precisely the subjects in which Sanskrit 
words have made most headway in the Non- Aryan 
languages of Southern India. Most of the latter 
class of languages in the Ear East, (Chinese form- 
ing a noteworthy exception), would indeed seem 
to be deficient in the more abstract terms 
which they have consequently borrowed from the 
Sanskrit. In the case of Burma, where partial 
civilisation was introduced by the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries from India, it is natural to find a con- 
siderable number of the more abstract terms 
derived from the Pali, and such words are, as a 
general rule, transliterated according to the old 
system of Burmese vowel-sounds, thus showing 
that they were introduced at a period not long 
subsequent to that when the language was reduced 
to writing. It seems, however, pretty certain that 
from very ancient times indeed the kings of 
Burma kept Br&hmap. astrologers at their 
court for the purpose of making forecasts, 
fixing dates, and what nQt. Now the Br&hmans 
have unquestionably always used Sanskrit 
works in performing their ^duties, — indeed 
they would most certainly eschew any Pali books 
on astrology and cosmogony, even if such existed. 
It is natural also' that they should interlard their 
reports and speeches as much as possible with 
Sanskrit words, (the more high-sounding the bet- 
ter,) for the purpose of adding weight and abstruse- 
ness to their rigmaroles, and a certain propor- 
tion of such words would thus come to he adopted 
by the Court, and thence by the more cultivated 
classes. Further, the courtiers would gladly 
adopt from the Brahmans any grand Sanskrit 
titles which might please the king’s ear, and thus 
in both these ways a certain number of Sanskrit 
words would creep into the language, though 
owing to the circumstances of their introduction 
probably not into common use. A further source 
for the supply of Sanskrit words would be trans- 
lations from books in that language, which 


have undoubtedly from time to time been 
made in Burma, 

It is natural therefore that there should be a 
certain number of Sanskrit words in Burmese 
relating to philosophical pseudo-scientific and 
courtly expressions, but we should certainly be 
surprised to find any such terms in common use, 
even at this epoch. The list of words given by Mr. 
Taw Sein-Ko scarcely supports Dr. Troiieknev’s 
theory of an early Pali form, and so far as 
internal evidence goes they would seem to have 
been borrowed at n comparatively late epoch in 
one of the ways above mentioned. 

To illustrate this position we will discuss seria- 
tim the twenty-one words adduced. 

The first of those is adhvan which is 

principally used in Sanskrit, as an astrological 
term, signifying the ‘ orbit ’ or * way ’ of the 
heavenly bodies, from which the meaning in 
Burmese of ‘length, duration 5 is obviously a 
derivation. The word is, however, an extremely 
rare one, and its meaning would probably not bo 
understood by nine educated Barmans out. of ten. 
The use of the short tone iu this, a word of 
Sanskrit origin, is noteworthy. 

The form which the word amrita (3T*pH has 
assumed in Burmese is a decidedly anomalous 
one, though it is more than doubtful whether the 
penultimate vowel in the Burmese form of it. 
had formerly the value (<3) attributed to it, by Mr. 
Taw Sein-Ko, who, it may be remarked, given no 
reasons for adopting this spelling. Thu final 
letter also is given as k and not t in 1 Dr. •ludsou's 
dictionary, no alteration, moreover, having been 
made in this spelling by the late “ Spelling Re- 
form Committee ” of which Mr. Taw Heiu-Ko 
himself was a jnemher. Tli is 1 icing si >, the B urmoso 
word would be transliterated uinraik, adopting 
the modem pronunciation of the penultimate 
vowel. That the letter had always the ai sound 
is almost certainly not the case, though it does 
not by any means follow that it was always pro- 
nounced 6, as it still is when final. Bub from 
this very fact of the change of the vowel sound it 
can be shown that the word amnia was adopted 
into the Burmese language at a comparatively 
late period, long after , it was first reduced to 
writing by the Buddhist missionaries. For it 
may be taken as granted that this vowel belonged 
originally to the u ‘ vary a' (so to speak} and not 
to tho i one, and it seems incredible that a 
Barman in trying to pronounce the vowel sound 
in amrita should render it by u, d, <&e. On the 


1 [The t, a /if e, Yol, XXI, p, 95, is a misprint for k ; see also my note on an analogous spoiling, ante, Yol. XXI. p. 193 J— E». 
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other hand, the vocalic ri of the Sanskrit would 
be naturally rendered first by ri in Burmese, 
(the r being still extant,) after which the streng- 
thening or vriddhi on the elision of a final a, of 
the vowel i to ai, (the modern sound of the vowel) 
though somewhat anomalous in Burmese is a 
perfectly legitimate example of the compensation 
for the loss of a vowel common in many langu- 
ages. The late date of the introduction of this 
word into Burmese is also borne out by the final 
letter k which shews that the modern practice of 
confusing the sounds of final k and t was already 
in existence. The application of the epithet 
amraik famritaj to the Buddhist nirvana is 
obviously modem and needs no discussion 
here. 

According to the corrected spelling, the Sanskrit 
abhish&ka (BTpT^T) is represented in Burmese 
by bhisik, (not bhissik,) which word is if anything 
rather nearer to the Pali than the Sanskrit. This 
is, however, a matter of small importance, as this 
word was very probably indeed introduced by the 
Brahmans with the king of Burma. It may be 
added that the fact of the penultimate vowel in 
the Burmese form being i and not e is a proof of 
its late introduction (see amrita). 

With regard to chakra, (transliterated by 
chakrd in accordance with the Burmese tendency 
to throw the accent on the second syllable), this 
word originally meant the disc of TTishnu and has 
since come to mean any supernatural weapon. The 
Burmese use it particularly to denote the weapon 
of Sakr& fsee below), but a far commoner word 
is chale , which is obviously derived from the P&li 
chakka . We have therefore in Burmese two 
forms of the original root, one of whieh is very 
commonly used, and has formed compounds with 
several indigenous words, whilst the other is com- 
paratively rare and is used principally in the 
language of flattery and in the more 1 high-falutin’ 
books. Under these circumstances the inference 
is irresistible that the former or Pali word was 
that originally used, and that the Sanskrit word 
has been introduced subsequently by some courtly 
scholar. 

Chakrav&la, 'zil&qVG meant originally in Sans- 
krit the range of mountains supposed to encircle 
the world, but in Burmese it means generally the 
world itself. The received cosmogony in Burma 
with its central Mrang8-mor 2 , (Mftru) mountain 


a [It would "be interesting to know how the author 
would account for raflr = M6ru.]—ED, 

* Mr. Taw Sein Ko is doubtless right in deriving this 
word from TcaVpa, but at the same time the words all&pa- 
U&pa quoted by him are always pronounced, in Arakan 


&e. &c., is so obviously of Brahmanical origin 
that little importance could in any case be attached 
to this word. It seems very probable that the 
Burmese have derived their cosmogony from the 
Brfihman astrologers at the Court. 

The same observations apply to chakrav&ti, 

* universal ruler/ as to chakra, the word having 
probably come into use through the courtiers at 
the king’s court, (and who are more cunning 
flatterers than the Brahmans ?). The last syllable 
we would derive direct from the Sanskrit nomi- 
native varti, the Burmese phonological ideas 
coinciding very much with those of the old 
speakers of Pali. 

Chahkram This seems to be rather a 

doubtful Sanskrit word, — at any rate it is not 
given in Monier Williams’ Dictionary* There 
may possibly be such a word with the meaning 
*• promenade ” derived like chankramd from k ram, 
but, so far as we can see at present, authority is 
wanting, and such being the case it is unnecessary 
here to discuss further this word. 

The Sanskrit dravya meaning ‘stuff’ or 

* wealth,’ (and generally used in Southern India 
with the latter signification) becomes drap in 
Burmese spelling, but is there used solely in philo- 
sophical works to signify ‘substance ’ or ‘ matter,’ 
and has never come into common usage. It is 
evidently a purely scientific term probably in- 
troduced by some translator of a Sanskrit work on 
philosophy. As regards the word for planet 
(groh) we need only say that if any word was 
likely to be introduced by the Brahman astrologers 
it would be this. 

The Sanskrit kalpa, 3Ff^T, and the Pali kappa 
have both derivatives in Burmese, namely kambhd 3 
and hap, but as precisely the same observations 
apply to these as to chakrd and chak it is un- 
necessary to discuss them further. 

Mrigasiras and Pushya TOT, are 

merely the names of two lunar nakshatras and 
it is therefore natural to find the Burmese 
equivalents derived from Sanskrit and not 
from Pali. 

Farisat, (as it is now spelt,— not parisad) is 
defined in Judson’s Dictionary as a ‘religious 
assembly,’ but it is also used for an assembly in 
general. The original Sanskrit word means 
rather a ‘ council,’ as in a Court, or an assembly 
of mini sters, and it is not a violent assumption to 


at least, as spelt, and not*as anldpa-sahldpa. The change 
of final! to n is however not unknown in the Tibeto- 
Burman family, c/. Lushai Ml, and Southern Chin l&n, 
* a chief/ 
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suppose that it was so first used By the Br&hmans 
in the king’s court, the use of the word becoming 
afterwards more generally extended. 

As with chakra and halpa, so has the Sanskrit 
prakyiti STffRT (not praicati) two derivatives in 
Burmese one direct from Sanskrit and the other 
(pakati,) from Pali, and as with those words the 
latter is the more commonly used. 


The Sanskrit pr&s&da STRTff (Bunn, prdsad), 
means * a palace/ and although the word has now 
come to mean a pointed turret, wherever placed, 
it seems probable that it first meant the king’s 
palace, as consisting originally mainly of this 
kind of building, and has thence come to mean 
generally this peculiar architectural ornament. 
The latter would seem to have been introduced 
from China at a comparatively late period, and it 
is unlikely that the early Buddhist monks (com- 
ing as they did from India), adorned their monas- 
teries with them, as is the custom now-a-days* 

The fact of pritta (from the Sanskrit preta), 
being spelt with an i instead of an g is fairly con- 
clusive that this word was introduced at a com- 
paratively late period when the modern pronuncia- 
tion of penultimate i as £ had become established. 
This word has not the meaning assigned to it in 
Sanskrit and it is met with principally in books. 

The Pali form isi of the word rishi 
is found in Burmese (at least according to 
Dr. Judson), as well as in Talaing, but rase or 
y<*l>3 ( for rishi) is undoubtedly more generally met 
with. Practically in Burmese it is however more 
used, as a title of respect than otherwise, and 
booking to the fact of the Pali term being gene- 
rally used by the Talaings it would seem probable 
that the Sanskrit word has with the Burmans 
superseded the P&h one, owing to its being more 
1 bigh-falutm 9 and therefore more likely to please 
the monk addressed. 


- The term samudarA for • sea’ has in Burmese 
never in the slightest way supplanted the vema- 
cular panglay (pinU) and it is used almost entirely 
for purposes of metaphor. It was therefore pro- 
bably introduced at a late period by some philoso- 
phical writer. 


The- next word, S&riputtart,, is the only one 
which I think in any way supports Mr. Taw Sein- 
Kos case, and it is undoubtedly remarkable as 
noted by him that the chief aiseiple of Gauta- 
ma Buddha should be known in Burma bv his 


llhfl ancient remains in the Talking Counfcrv <7 
b»r out thi, idea.]— Ed. * " 

* etymology 0 f this TOrd would , 

raponsibla for this alternative spelling. Many caa 


It is however possible that this name may have 
become popularised through a Burmese translation 
of some Sanskrit Buddhistic work, in which this 
disciple formed a prominent figure; but the 
matter requires further investigation. 


SattavH has the meaning in Burmese only of 
a ‘rational being/ though in Sanskrit besides 
the common meaning of ‘goodness ' it denotes 
beings in general, and not merely rational ones. 
It seems probable that the Sanskrit form of this 
word (which is mainly used in philosophical 
works), was adopted in Burmese, because in that 
language the Pali root satta would have been 
identical with satta “ seven,” and might have led 
to confusion. 


Last on the list given by Mr. Taw Soin-Ko is 
Sikrft, 5 (whose name is however more correctly 
spelt by Dr. Judson as Sakr&,) and who is styled 
by him the “Recording Angel of Buddhism.” 
In giving this personage the hitter title however 
the learned writer must surely have allowed this 
religious zeal to overstep his discretion, as a very 
little inquiry would have shown him that the 
popular Burmese “Thajd” is simply our old 
friend Indra (Sakra) somewhat altered to suit 
Burmese (not Buddhist) ideas. In spite of their 
Buddhistic professions no people are less atheists 
than the Burmese, and in addition to the old ndt 
or spirit worship (common to all races of the 
Tibeto-Burman stock), they have adopted os a 
superior kind of spirits many of the H ind u 
gods. 6 Indra (Sakra) is naturally the chief of 
these, and has from one cause or another come to 
occupy a very conspicuous place in Burmese 
ideas. Now however much the Buddhists in 
India may have found it expedient to adopt the 
Hindu cosmogony it is very unlikely that the 
early Buddhist missionaries in Burma, finding 
themselves amongst a Mongoloid race of spirit- 
worshippers would have dragged any Hindu gods 
into their religious system ; and the absence there- 
fore of a Pali synonym is easily a ex plain ed. It 
is true that in several of the SSdts, the Sak rft- 
mang (Thuja,, min) is brought in as a kind of Daua 
ex maeMnd, but no argument can bo drawn from 
this until the date and place of origin of these 
stories is more definitely ascertained. (The fact 
of Sakrit (Indra), being made to figure favourably 
m Buddhist stories would seem to imply that this 
god was very popular amongst the Hindus con- 
verted by Buddhism, and hence it was con- 
sidered expedient to incorporate him into the 
Buddhist system), So warpe d have tho modem 

wrong spelling in English can be shown to be due to this 
cause. 


6 wor<i is commonly understood to 
spirit or fairy by the Burmese. 


moan a 
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ideas of sakra become that it is even supposed 
that there is a whole class of spirits of that name 
of whom Sakra-mang (Indra) is chief, but never 
until now we fancy has that worthy figured as 
the Buddhist Recording Angel. Truly, mutato 
nomine de tefabulae narrantur* 

In connection with iSakrd it may be noted the 
well-known Burmese sankran is obviously 
derived from the Sanskrit Sankrdnti 7 , meaning 
the passage of the sun from one sign to another. 
It may be predicated with equal certainly that both 
words were introduced by the Br&hmans 8 at the 
king’s court. 

Bebnabd Houghton, C. S. 


A NOTE ON THE NAME SHWE-DAGON. 

The name Shwe-Dagdn has always been a 
stumbling-block to antiquaries. It is now 
spelt Takun and pronounced Dagbn. But 
in the last and earlier centuries it was evidently 
also pronounced Digdn, for Yule, Hobson* 
Jobson, s.v. Dagon, quotes Pinto, 1546, to this 
effect, and the word is always Digon in Flouest’s 
account of his travels in 1786. 1 It is always 
Digon (except onee: “Digon© capitale del Pegu,” 
p. 149) in Quirini’s Vita di Monsignor G. M . 
Percoto, 1781 : and it is Digon in a map by An- 
tonio Zultae e figli, Yenezia, 1785. 

Yule tether quotes Gasparo Balbi, 1585, for 
Dogon, and Pitch, 1587, for Dogonne. Dogon 
also occurs in eight of Yan der Aa’s maps in my 
possession dated 1720 : and Dougon in French 
maps, dated 1705, 1710, 1720 and 1764. The 
modem pronunciation of the word was used 
in 1755, for Yule quotes the Oriental 
both for Dagon and P&gooh. Symes, Embassy 
to Ava, 1803 (pp. 18, 23) has Dagon. Crawfurd, 
1829, Embassy to Ava (pp. 346, 347) calls it 
Dagong. There is further a curious word 
Tocdegon in one of Mortier’s maps, 1740. 

In the Po 8 u 8 daung Inscription, 1774 A.D., the 
shrine is called, in P&li, Digumpacheti, so that 
the Burmese Dagon (=Digon) = the Pali Digumpa, 
The form Digon would be a legitimate equivalent 

the vernacular for Digumpa. Pace Forchham- 
mer, Notes on the Early Hist and Geog. of British 
Burma, No. 1, the name of Rangoon, or more 
correctly of the town round the Shwe-Dagon 
Pagoda, then newly restored and enlarged, in the 

i [Bat see my note Vol. XXI. p. 193 ante , on this word.] 
—Ed. 

* It is carious to note how in some parts of the ZUs the 
Brahman is made to play the part of the modem ' villain/ 
whilst at the same time he is always resorted to for pur- 
poses of divination and state- craft. 

1 Taxing Pao , Vol. I. Les Eranpais en Birmanie au 
XVIIIe Sifcole, passim. 


Kaly&ni Inscriptions, (1476 A.D.) is Tigumpana- 
gara, and not Trikumbha 0 , or Tikumbha 0 , as 
he says, following the modern (false P) Palicism 
of the Burmese literati , who always write Tikum- 
bha and TikumbhacbAti. Whether Digon or 
Dagon is a Burmese derivative from a Pali form 
Tigumpa or Digumpa, or whether the latter are 
false Palicisms for the Burmese word is not yet 
certain: but the presumption would be in favour 
of the latter hypothesis. We then have to fall 
back on Digdn or Dagdn as an indigenous or 
borrowed word. 

Now the modern Anglo-Indian word dagoba, 
formerly also dhagope, dagop and dhagob, is 
no doubt derived ultimately from the Pdji 
(and ? Prakritie) dh&tugabbha = Skr. dh&tu- 
garbha, which in modern Sinhalese is d&gaba. 
It means a receptacle for Buddhist relics, but, 
literally, an inner chamber for deposits (advrov, 
cella). Yule says that to derive dagdn from 
the same source as dagoba is mere guess-work. 
There is, however, more in favour of this deri- 
vation than of any other yet produced, so far 
as I know. Thus, we have ddgaba, Sinhalese, 
admittedly from dhdtugabbha, and as far back as 
the 16th century we have a persistent word 
tigumpa or digmipa (= dag6n, digdn) in Burma 
with the same meaning. Until a clear derivation 
is made out, it is, therefore, not unsafe to say 
that dagon represents some* mediaeval Indian 
current form of dhdtugabbha . This view is sup- 
porter • ** word gompa, used in the Himalayas 
about: m party of prielst^^k* 8 * shrine, which looks 
primdQQ&Qfi £ 0 p U g& r ains of some such words 
as g half of the compound 



The derivation of Dag6n from a Talaing 
word Takkun, and the legend* attached there- 
to, may be safely discarded as folk-etymology, 
and the derivation from tikumlSha or trikum- 
bha is even more open to the charge of 
guess-work, though accepted by Yule, who 
follows Forchhammer blindly, as final. For, in 
the first place, either form is a doubtful reading 
from the Kalydnl Inscriptions ; in the next place 
neither Trikumbha-nagara 8 in Sanskrit nor 
Tikumbha-nagara in Pali would mean * Three* 
hill City, as Forchhammer, loc. cit, s&js,kmnbha 
being in no sense a ‘hill/ which is hula; and in 
the third place, there are not (pace Forchhammer) 

2 Yule, Eobsm-Jobson, s.v . Dagon. British Burma 
Gazetteer, s.v* Shw$dag6n, 

3 The form Tiknm[bha]nagara is comparable with 
K^htsa[bha]pabbataohrtiya in the KalyanS Inscriptions, 
where bha has been clearly interpolated. I understand 
that there are other instances of such iusertions of bha in. 
the “ Pfili v writings of the Talaings. 
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three hills on the site of the Shwe-Dagon Pagoda 
at Rangoon. 

Titers is another Shw£-Dag6n at Martaban, 
now said to be so-called because it was founded 


at the same time as the great Shw&Dagon at 
Rangoon, but it is quite possible that it was really 
so named because it also was a ‘golden dagoba. 9 

R. 0, Temple. 


v/ JL JLJ KJ 

B ATAN ASINOH A— SHWEBO— MOUTSHOBO— 
KdNGBAUNG. 

The Burmese are so fond of Pfiji designa- 
tions for places in their epigraphic, official and 
historical documents, that it will be neces- 
sary, as these are further studied, to prepare 
a “ classical map ” of Burma. This I hope to 
do before very long. 

The name above given, Ratanasingha, or as 
the Burmese pronounce it Yedan&J>enga, is 
typical of these classical and semi- classical 
names, of which many are quite modem inven- 
tions. The second part if it is not sangha, as 
Gray in his Alomar a Dynasty supposes, but 
singha. 

There are three Burmese words, all having the 
same phonetic value, viz., fy&hgb, which are written 
respectively singa, sink 1 a, and sing* a. Singa 1 is 
a kind of gold used in ornaments. Sink* a is said 
to mean * the Oapita!, 9 Sing*d is said to mean ‘ a 
meeting point, a place where four cross-roads 
meet. 9 The Burmese meaning attached to the 
name Ratanasing'a is * the meeting point of the 

treasures* 




The Pfili word for singa is svhgi ! = j Sin. Sringi 
and Sringi. Sing‘a appears in PML^-'EoweverV.^, 
and in Skr. as Sringdta ap-^Eah otherwise, 

I cannot trace in the 

woriti -apparently be a Intimate enough deriva- 
™ “ the 1001 common to and smg< a . 
All the three words, and at any rate singa and 
* ln ? *> 3X3 tractable to a stem, which in Skr. is 
sringa, ‘ a top or summit. 9 

Saiana is the PSli form of the Skr. ratna, < a gift 
a treasure,’ and appears in the classical name 
Z J W0 f a ®°f B ^ese towns, vis., YedanA- 
Pfty& 184 Yedan&bdn.. Yedadphya = Eatana. 

* It is also written with its true psi-i . . - 

See below in the text. ^ form > 

. P £JS’ ." ” 0W the Tiara waddy District, 

of if iLl 1 ! m : 7 0rd aad ae the °* ^“Ke’s form 

IS*, 1 ' f »»— - • b <£ 

d always represented by the sohooftn 
whPhayrs and the writers of his time belonged by 
**• for some reason I bare been 
The aspirated form, 


pura = Ava, as the English pronounce the well- 
known word, = Awd, and Ifiwi, as Burmese 
pronounce it. ^edan&bon = Eatanapunpa = 
Mandalay- 

Eafcanasingha 2 = ShwSbd, the first Capital 
of the Alompra Dynasty and the home of 
Alaungp‘ay& (Alompra) himself. 

Shwebo, as the town is now known, is the 
Moutshobo of Phayre and the old histories 
documents and maps. * 

Near Sliwebo is a famous reservoir, known as 
Kdngbaung, and hence to the Burmese the two 
names have become synonymous. They so ap- 
pear m the title of the eighth king of the Alom- 
pra Dynasty, 1887-1846 A. D., who is known to us 
as Darawadt (Tharawada y), his title as prince, 3 hut 

to the Burmese as Sliwdbd or Kdngbaung, his 
title as king. 

R. C. Temple, 

Moutshdbd* represents the Burmese word 
MOksaba (spelt Mus‘ 8 3p‘d8), the old name for 
hwdbd. It means the cooking-place (p‘dg) ( >f 
the hunter (wws'og. pronounced mSksd). 

There is a curious legend attached to this name. 
When the Talaings in 1751 A. D. turned out the 
Burmese (Taung-ngO) Dynasty of Ava there was 
current a prophecy that one of the p‘6« (an 
apparent pun on the word W.« spelt Ml, = PdlJ 
Ma s. leader) would restore the Burmese line. At 
that time there were three towns having the suffix 
T HM) to their names, viz., Mdksdbd, Okt>*d now 

thir? in th ° Man<iuIa 3 r District, jrnd a . 

*J ose * ul1 name an< l site arc now forgotten, 
m the Magwd District. The duty of tumfif oS 
the Takings fell four yea ra later to Mdksdbd, 
under the leadership of Alaimgp'ayft. 

Taw Sein Ko. 

often also ths. This last 

other aspirates they employed, such as hit? .7 , , 
&e., in Place of the usual kh, gh, th] ah, & 0 ' This Jatter 
hab.t arose from the pronunciation of the nZZnZ 

seutedTr • aa p J? ? a *> w ^°h those writers repS 

£Ss.-isffiS53vT 

fi«, m ,£ z«£i <• -*5> 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OP THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETI. 

1476 A. D. * 

BY TAW SEIN KO. 

{Continued from page 17.) 

O N arrival at Kusimanagara, Uttar&jivamahathera embarked in a ship, accompanied by many 
other priests and by a sdmanera , -whose age was fully 20 years. Who was this sdmanem ? 
Why was he called Chhapatas&man§ra ? His parents were natives of Kusimaratfha, while he 
himself was a pupil of Uttar&jivamah&thdra. He was called ChhapatasamanSra, .because his 
parents were natives of a village called Chhapata, in Kusimarattha. 

Uttaraj xvamahuthSra embarked in a ship and set out for Laiikudipa. On his arrival there, 
the mahdtheras, residing in Lahkadipa, came together in a body and accorded bim a meet 
reception. As they were well disposed towards him they said : tc We are the spiritual successors 
of Mahamahindathera, who established the Religion in Lahkadipa, -while yon and the other- 
priests in your company are the spiritual successors of the two mahdtheras , called Sona and 
Uttara, who established the Religion in Suvannabhumi. Let us all, therefore, perform together 
the ceremonies incumbent upon the Order.” Having spoken thus, they performed the 
upasampada ordination on Chhapata, the twenty-year old sdmanera . 

After this, Hhttarajivamahathera, having accomplished the object of his visit, n a mely, the 
worshipping, &c., at the shrines in Lahkadipa, made preparations to return to Pugama. 

Then the priest Chhapata thought thus : “ If I were to return home with Uttarajivamaha- 
thera, owing to the impediments caused by my relatives, I should not be able to enjoy that 
peace and quiet, which are conducive to the study of the - Tip it aha together with its com- 
mentaries. I* is, perhaps, advisable, therefore, that I should, with the permission of the 
mahdtherOf remain in Lahkadipa, and return home only after I have mastered the Tipitahi 
together with its commentaries.” Accordingly, Chhapata asked permission from Uttarajiva- 
mahathera and remained behind in Lahkadipa. * 

TJttarfljivamahathSra, accompanied by his Iargv^ impany of embarked in a ship, 
and returned to Kusimanagara. Thence he proceeded to JrugyPaa, and took up hi 3 
residence there, ' 

Meanwhile, the priest, (Jhhapata, by dint of hard stndy, had acquired a knowledge of the 
Tipitaha together with its commentaries ; and, as he had completed his tenth year in orders, he 
acquired the designation of thera. Being now desirous of returning to Pugama, he reflected 
thus : “ If I were to return home alone, and if, in the event of the death of Uttarajivamaha- 
thera, I did not wish to associate with the priests of Pugama in the performance of eccle- 
siastical ceremonies, how could I, in the absence of a pahchavaggagana, perform such functions 
separately? It is, perhaps, proper, therefore, that I should return home in the company of 
four other priests, who are well-versed in the Tipitaka.” 

After reflecting thus, he appointed SivalithSra, a native of Tamalittbi^ T&maJinda- 
thdra, the son of the R&j& of Kamb6ja, Anandath&ra, a native of Kinchipura, and 
R&hulath§ra, a native of L ank &dipa^ to accompany him, and, embarking in a ship, returned 
to his native country. These five mahdtheras were well-versed in the Tipitaha, and were 
learned and able ; and; among them, RahulathSra was the ablest and the most learned. 

On the arrival of these five mahathSras at Kusimanagara, the time for journeying on 
to Pugama was unseasonable, because of the approaching vassa , and they,, accordingly, observed 
their vassa at Kusimanagara. The site and walls oi the monastery, where they spent the vassa, 
may be seen to this day, on the south side of Kusimanagara. At the conclusion of the 

13 T&nalittM ia probably Tamlut in Bengal j Kambojais either Cambodia or the Shin States, and Kiiichipura 
is probably Conjeveram in Madras. 
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observance of the vassa, dihapatamaMthdra celebrated ihepavdrand, and set out for Fug&ma, 
accompanied by the four thiras. 

Meanwhile, a few days before the arrival of ChhapatamahafchSra, UfctarfljivumahiithArahiid 


died. 

On reaching Pugama, Ohhapatathfira heard that his own teacher, Uttarajivamahathera, was 
dead, and repaired to his tomb and performed such acts as that of making obeisance and asking 
the forgiveness of the deceased. He then took counsel with the four thSraa, addressing them 
thus : 11 As the maMtMras of Lankadipa associated with our teacher, the venerable UtfeivAjiva- 
mahathera, in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies, it is proper that wo should now 
perform such functions after associating ourselves with the priests of Pugama, who are 
the spiritual successors of Sonathera and Uttarathera. However, our teacher, TTttar&ji- 
vamah&thSra, who was a native of R&maMadSsa, was formerly the sole Head of the 
Church : hut now, the priests of Marammad£sa 14 have become Lords of the Church ; 
and we are not disposed to associate with them in the performance of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies/ 5 Thus, through pride, Cbhapatamahathera declined to associate with the priests 
of Pugama in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies, and he performed such functions 
separately. 


It should thus be borne in mind that, in the year 543, 15 Sakkar&j, and the 124th year 
that had elapsed since the introduction of the Religion to Pug&ma in Marammad6sa 
from Sudhammanagara in R&mafifiadesa, the Religion from Lankadipa was established 
in Pugama. 


At that time, a king, called N arapatij ay astir a, was ruling in Pugama. Ho conceived 
a feeling of great esteem and reverence for the five mah&th&ras, and, after having had a 
bridge of boats constructed on the great river Sruvatl ■* i nftc* 

? 7 ' ordination on the many priests who receive it. In cousoi] mmeo of tills, 

the i.ia/idtTiems gradually gained influence and thei)/ ^°^ cnv * n ^ 8 T0W in numbers. 

One day, the king orderedfia^®"^ 15 ® honour of the occasion of his giving a 

great offering to . “H, <? n oc ^ a3 * on ’ Btlhulathfira saw a beautiful dantjjiig- 

girl. • .^ ht m aS M cism became burdonsome to him. Ho longed to b<> a 

-*“7*5*- mad ® PfP^ons to carry oat his object. ChhapatamahAthSra and the throe other 
mahutheras repeatedly expounded religious discourses to him, and, in a body, cnfcroatod him to 
Si he had resolved to take. But the religious diseases «p<Z,S 

four mcihatheras, by way of admonition, were of no avail in turning his mind Tliov 
therefore, said : “Brother, we have expounded to yon various religious iZZl JaZ 
.. mom ion, an yet, we have not been able to turn you away from your object Such being 

^“yadipa, where 7 m ma J outy.our wish.” Being repeatedly tmrnd to a.lont this 
course, he went to BftmaAfiadSsa* and thence by ship to Malayidipa. 7 8 ° Pi 

tought Mm e t^ n ^ 7 ° f 77 Ia ^^ di i Pa W , aS desirous of leam ing the Vinayu, and Eahulathdra 
mearino 0 f J ,8 ? hap with its commentary, and instructed him in the 

,2,1* 7im ‘ Ja ' TIl ° Kin§ ' ™ S Pl0a80d witU «» ^,nnd 

k Jttzsszsz m “ y kMs ot som - ■» 

S 6S l f ° ar maMthSras ’ ChhapatamaMthSm died, aud the surviving three 
«» »«»«»' fa “ d ““““O’ 

| Kin ° Fn ^> ha ving conceived a feeling of *osfcoem and reverence for the* 

. » SSS *” ; 
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three mahdtheras, presented them with three elephants. The two' mahdtheras , namely, Sivali- 
mahathera, and Tamalindamakathera, liberated their two elephants in a forest. But Ananda- 
thera, saying to himself : — “I shall make a present of my elephant to my relatives living in 
Kinchipura,” proceeded to Kusimanagara and shipped it off. The two mahdtheras then said: 

* Brother, when we received our elephants, we set them free in a forest. Why have you caused 
pain to an animal by making a present of it to your relatives ? Tour action is improper.” 
Anandathera replied : “Why, Reverend Sirs, have you spoken to me in this manner ? What ! 
Reverend Sirs, has not the Blessed One declared that kindness to one’s relatives is a sacred 
duty?” The two mah d th&ras continued : “ Ananda, you are indeed headstrong. If, brother, 
you will not accept the advice and admonition from elders like us, do you perform your 
ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and we shall perform ours in like manner /’ Thence- 
forward, the two mahdtheras performed their ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and 
Anandathera performed his likewise. 

In course of time, Tamalindamahathera, for the benefit of his pupils, who were learned, 
wise, and able, said to the laymen, belonging to the ruling and other classes, that came to bis 
presence : “ O laymen, the priests are learned, wise, and able ; but, because of their not being 
supplied with the ‘four requisites , 5 they are unable to devote themselves to the acquisition 'of 
scriptural know-ledge, or to the observance of the precepts. Laymen, it is our desire, therefore, 
that these priests should be furnished with the ‘four requisites/ Should you undertake to do 
this, the priests would certainly be enabled to devote themselves to the acquisition of scriptural 
knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts / 5 The thera thus procured the 4 four requisites 5 
by means of vacMvinnatti, Then Sivalimahathera said to TamalindatMra : “ Brother, the acquisi- 
tion of ‘requisites , 5 by means of vacMvinnatti, was censured by the Blessed One; but why, 
brother, have you procured the ‘four requisites’ by means of vacliwihhatti ? Tour action is 
improper. 5 ’ Tamalindath era replied to Slvalimahathera : “Reverend Sir, the acquisition of 
‘requisites,’ by means of vacMvinnatti , was censured by the Blessed One, when such property 
was for oneself; but, Reverend Sir, the ‘four requisites , 5 procured by me by. means of 
vacMvinnatti , were not for myself. I thought that, if my pupils, who are learned, wise, and able, 
obtained the ‘ four requisites , 5 and devoted themselves to the acquisition of scriptural knowledge, 
and to the observance of the precepts, the interests of the Religion would be promoted ; and 
therefore, I procured for them the ‘four requisites 5 by means of vacMvimiaiti” Sivalimahathera 
again said to Tamalindathera : “ Brother Tamalinda, is this your explanation ? Do you perform ^ 
your ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and I shall perform mine likewise. Brother 
Tamalinda, association in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies is agreeable only when 
the parties taking part in the performance are of the same mind and opinions and are amenable 
to the advice and admonition of each other.” Thenceforward, these two inah&tMras performed 
their ecclesiastical ceremonies sepai’ately. 

At that period, there were, in Pug&ma, four distinct communities of priests, each 
of which formed a separate sect, namely, — (i) the successors of the priests, who 
introduced the Religion from Sudhammanagara ; (ii) the disciples of Sivalimahathera ; 
(iii) the .disciples of Tamalindamahathera ; (iv) the disciples of AnandamaMth£ra. 

Of these communities, that of the spiritual successors of the priests, who introduced 
the Religion from Sudhammanagara, was called by the Marammas of Pug&ma the 

* Purima 9 fraternity, because of their anterior arrival ; and the remaining communities, 
whose members were the spiritual successors of the priests, who introduced the Reli- 
gion from Sihaladipa, were called the 6 Slhala 5 fraternity, and also the ‘ Pacehima 9 
fraternity, because of their later arrival. 

Two of these three mahdtheras, namely, SlvalimaMthera and Tamalindamahatkera, 
passed away according to their "deeds after maintaining the Religion in splendour to the end 
of their lives ; and Anandathera, after spending fifty -four rainy seasons in maintaining the 
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Religion in splendour in 
i.i« 


Pugama, also passed away according to his deeds in the year 007, 
Reverse face of the first Stone. 


May the Religion of the Conqueror shine forth in splendour! 

' A sHrmnSra, called S&riputta, who was a native of PadippajSyya village,^? in the pro- 
vince of Daia went to Pug&ma and received the npasampadft ordination at the hands 
of AnandathSra. He studied both the Mamma and the Vinaya together with their commen- 
taries Being thns well-versed in the Mamma and the Vinaya , the fame of the learning, 
wisdom, and ability of the priest, Slriputfca, spread abroad. The King of Pngfima heard about 
his fame, and reflecting “If the priest, Sariputta.is learned, well-informed, a Becker of know- 
ledge, wise, and able, and, if the members of his body are perfect, I shall do him honour by 
appointing him to be my Preceptor,” sent messengers to institute enquiries. The messengers 
sent by the King, accordingly proceeded to enquire whether the members of the body of the 
priest, Sariputfca, were perfect. In the conrse of their enquiry, they found that ouc of tliti big 
toes of the priest was too short, and reported the resnlt of their investigation lo the King. The 
TTing thinking inwardly : “ The priest is not perfect iu all the members of his body,” presented 
him with a great many offerings, conferred on him. the title of Dhammavilftaathfira, 
and dismissed him with the injunction : “ Do you maintain the Religion in splendour in 
Riimafiuadesa/ 9 


- Dhammavil&satMra proceeded to R&mafifiaddsa, and taught the Mamma and tiw 
Vinaya to a great many priests in Dalanagara. 18 The people of RamaiimthjHa called, at the 
time, the fraternity of these priests at Dalanagara, the Sihalapakkhabhikkhusahgha, 
and designated as the Ariyarahantapakkhahhikkhusahgha, the fraternity of priests who 
were already in the country and were the spiritual successors of So^amahatlidrft and 
Uttaramahathera. 

There was a learned mah&th§ra, belonging to the Ariytohantapakkhabhik- 
khusahgha, who lived in a monastery situated near the moufch of a river, in the Lakkhiyapura, 
province, 10 called the Bak&sa, because of its teeming with fish, which served as food for 
paddy-birds. Hear the monastery, was a market, and not far from the latter was a settlement 
where a great number o# Kamboja prisoners of war were located. On account of this fact, the 
"market was called the Kamboja 20 Market, and the monastery was called the Kamb 6 j up arm v i h Ara, 
because of its vicinity to the Kamboja Market. * The mahdikSra 9 living in the monastery was* 
in, like manner^ called the Pathama-Kambojapauavihar^th^ra, Subsequently, the designation 
Pathama-Kambdjapanavihftrath^ra was changed to Kamb6japap.amahftth6ra, 

A pious nobleman, called Sirijayavaddhana, who was living at Dalapura, built a monastery 
near a great lake, and invited the Kamb & j Apapam ah Athfira to occupy it. At that period, 
, because this KambojapanamaMthera was the oldest and most colebrated member of tho 
Ariyarahautasanghapakkha, in Dalanagara, the whole of that fraternity was designated the 
Kamb6japanamah&th^rasahghapakkha. 


In after times, the designation Kambojapanamahatherasaughapakkha fell into disuse, 
and the fraternity was called the Kambdj&pa^asahghapakkha* However, the latter term 
KambSjapanasanghapakkha itself fell into disuse, and the fraternity came to be known as the, 
Ramb6j&sanghapakkha. 

# ‘ &W5ause the Ariyarahantasanghapakkha, in Dalanagara, was called the Kambdja- 
s&^^mkkha, the same designation was, thenceforward, applied to that fraternity in 
R&mahfiad6sa. 

~ ' — — — — — — 

" I!! v 17 ^ ear ^ an £ oon * 18 The modern Dala, about 15 miles S. E. of Rangoon. 

Twint# in the Hanthawaddy District, . 20 i. the Shftn Market- 
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There were in Muttimanagara 21 — (i) the K&mbdj&saiighapakklia ; (ii) the Sihala- 
sanghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors of SivaHmaMthAra ; (iii) 
the Sihalasahghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors of T&malinda- 
mah&thdra ; (iv) the Sihalasahghapakkha^ whose members were the spiritual successors 
of AnandamaMthdra ; (v) the Sihalasanghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual 
successors of BuddhavamsamaMthdra, the Preceptor of the Queen, who went to Sihala- 
dipa and received his upasampadd ordination there, and who, oh his return, performed his 
ecclesiastical ceremonies separately in Muttimanagara; and (vi) the Bihalasahghapakkha^ 
whose members were the spiritual successors of MaMs&mimaMthdra, otherwise called 
Mabanagamahathera, who visited Sihaladipa and received his upasampadd ordination there, 
and who, on his return to Muttimanagara, performed his ecclesiastical ceremonies separately. 

Through the inability of these six divisions of the Order to perform ecclesiastical 
ceremonies together, various fraternities and sects arose into existence. 

Owing to the want of a large number of priests, who were well-versed in the Tipitaka 9 
learned, wise, and able, and who could, after meeting and consulting together, investigate as to 
what was proper or not, the mahdthiras , belonging to any of these six sects, would, whenever 
they had to perform such ecclesiastical ceremonies as the consecration of a simd and the 
upasampadd ordination, carry out their object in a manner that appeared fitting to them, 
thinking inwardly : “ We, indeed, are wise and qualified.” 

There were some ther as, who, wishing to consecrate a simd on a gdmahMtta of whatever 
size, would place boundary -marks all round it, and carry out their object by inducting within 
the katthapdsa the priests who were within the boundary ; but they would not effect purifica- 
tion through the acts of inducting within the hatthapasa the priests living outside the 
boundary, of receiving the declarations of assent of such of them as were absent, and of 
excluding such of them as merited exclusion. In such a simd the upasampadd ordination 
would be performed. 

There were some thiras, who declared : u If it is desired to consecrate a simd on a gdma- 
hhetta , such consecration should be carried out after effecting purification through the acts of 
inducting within the hatthapd$a 9 <fcc., the priests residing Tound that gdmahMtta , who are 
inside or outside the boundary” Therefore, whenever a simd was to be consecrated, they 
thought that it would be difficult to purify the whole of the gdmasimd , and would not ascertain 
the true nature of the characteristics of a visuihgdma . They, however, assumed that, if a 
piece of laud, with its boundaries defined, was granted by a king, that land was a tisumgdma ; 
and they would ask the ruling authorities to define the boundaries of a piece of land, which 
they had chosen, and whose area would be sufficient for the consecration of a simd, or of a piece 
of land of larger area. They would then consecrate the simd after effecting purification 
through the acts of inducting within the hatthapasa , &c., the p* ,: «:sU rosiding on the gdmahMtta, 
but without effecting purification in regard to the whole of trie ^uM.nsirrd. Tn such a simd the 
upasampadd ordination would- be performed. 

There were some theras, who, holding the opinion that H there would be mutual confusion, 
if two baMhasimas were connected with each other by the branches of trees, &c., but there 
would be no such confusion, if a baddhasimd and a gdmasimd , or two gdmasimds , were connected 
with each other by the branches of trees, &c.,” would, whenever there was a simd to be conse- 
crated on a gdmahMtta, perform the consecration without cutting off the branches of trees, &e., 
which connected that gdmahMtta with the others around it, but after effecting purification 
through the acts of inducting within the katthapdsa, &c., the priests residing on that gdmahMtta . 
In such a simd the upasampadd ordination would be performed. 

There were some tMras , who would not ascertain, in every way, the characteristics of 
livers or lakes, mentioned in the pdli and the atthakatlids , and who, without ascertaining well 
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the interpretation of the words mentioned in the ajthakatlm, namely, minuhjlunmimdi nnuda- 
sdhaih anupahhdhath would, in this excessively rainy region of KiimaTmudfisn, perform the 
upasampadd ordination in an udahikk/tepasimu consecrated on a river or lake, which was 
devoid of its respective characteristics. 

There were some tMras, who, whenever they wished to consecrate a «W on ,a gdmakMlta, 
would cut off the branches, of trees, &c,, that connected it with oilier ijdinitklirHus, and carry 
out their object through the acts of inducting within the hall !m pit sa the priests residing 
inside or outside the boundary of that gdmakhdtta, of receiving the declarations of assent of 
snch of them as were absent, and of excluding snch of them as merited exclusion. But, 
whenever there was an upasampadd ordination to be performed in tmuli a shad, the ceremony 
would be performed without cutting off the branches of trees, Ac., which connected that 
gdmahhetta with others. 


In the two thousand and second year that had elapsed since tho Parinirvftnn of the 
Pully Enlightened One, and the 820th year of Sakkar&j, 22 there reignod in Haihsavati- 
nagara, 23 Bftm&dhipati, who, assuming the title of SiripavaramaMdhammarftjfldhirflj&, 
ruled justly and righteously and afforded protection to the people of Itftmaflfl8dfisa| 
which comprised the three provinces of Kusimamandala, Hamsavat imai,\dala , and 
Mnttimamandala. 24 He was the Lord of a "White Elephant, whoso colour was like that of tho 
white esculent water-lily, or of tliejasminum mvltiflorum, or of tho autumnal moon, and was 
replete with faith and many other qualities. He was well-acquainted with the languages of 
various countries, and with many manual arts, such as masonry and carpentry. Ho was 
moreover, learned and well-read, and was versed in the l\ P itaka and the .sciences „f mJ 
bydkarana, chanda, ahhldra, astrology, medicine, and arithmetic, pertaining to the Vdilmd’ 
The Kmg had exceedingly deep faith in the Religion of tho Toucher, and the following 
oughts arose m his mind: “The upasampadd ordination is dopendont on that of puh/mjju, 
and the basis of the Religion itself is the upasampadd ordination, which in order to lio appro- 
pnate, inviolable, and valid, must be possessed of five characteristics, namely, mmmmmKi, 

mit ™ m V atU ‘ and ^dvmmampMi, Of these characteristics 
to the 2t 7 f ?77 S ? VaUdlty of vati h' m mpaUi and m tlmmpatli, owing rcsiuictively 

3 1 wtr to 6 or th , e r e iom ° m ° *» ^ Lmi 

ith o3’ toto^n “n 7 u f r^ 011 dehMja> ' Wh0 wuldreuitu 1110 kmvmdM 


in repeate ^ y investigating and considering the ruling of tho Vinava as 

Sw c 0 r r which w ° uid be in s 

both the spirit an^tirieteVf thlni aUth0rS °i a - MiatUs ' •** M<, ’ and pakarunm, consulted 
pdU, the m by means a I ° ™ S ™ rks ' “"trolling the atthakalM hy moans of tho 

time, collating what was ^one beS If’ Tl P “ hm * P “ by ° n<i anotl ' or ' and > ttt ih(i same 
(hUI, thfCSSjto^^^ r° aft0r; - tlie the Vinayat. 

the Vmaya&d written bv Vaitrah the YmyaUkd called tho VimntivmwlanV, 

getherwitbitsf&a'-theFLX? b called tho KahJchhitamni to- 

larana; the £aShSZ «» 

investigated and repeatedly considereTthis on lm ^ laiJ ^ asaii ^ aha ' To tho King, who repeatedly 
be thus 7 considered this question, the ruling of the Vinaya appeared to 

orzviswhgdmakhma, w^lto^ariTh ^ a Sele ° ted site > Aether it be a pahafigdmalcMHa 
boundaries have been defined for the purpose of collecting revenue, 


21 Or 1458, A. D. 
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and which possesses the following characteristics, namely, that it is inaccessible to men and 
women ; that it is favourable to the exercise of the four iriyapathas ; that it is not a place sub- 
jected to noise ; and that the usufructuary right, exercised in respect of it, is capable of support- 
ing life; the branches of trees, &c., connecting that paJcatigamahMtta or visuihg dmakbett a with 
other gamakliettas should be cut down ; and a number of boundary-marks should be placed 
around the site selected for the consecration of the simd, should such simd be a malidsimd , 
whose extent is difficult to apprehend and whose form is not well defined* If, however, it is 
desired to consecrate a hhuddakctsima, whose form is triangular, and whose extent is easy to 
apprehend, three boundary- marks should be placed. But if the form of the simd to be con- 
secrated is square or rectangular, four boundary-marks would suffice ; and if the form is a 
the number of boundary-marks should be in proportion. The connec ting branches 
of trees, &c., which are either within or without the boundary, should be cut down, and the 
extent of the, simd clearly defined. Of all the priests residing within or without the boundary 
of that gamahhetta, those, who are worthy of the privilege, should be inducted wit hin the 
hatthapasa , and the declarations of assent of those who are absent, should be received, the 
remaining priests being excluded from the gdmakhetta* For the purpose of guiding travelling 
priests, guards should be stationed all round the gdmakhetta ; and, in order to notify the fact 
publicly, flags and streamers should be planted at various places ; and the boun da ries should 
be proclaimed three times by the sounding of drums, conch-shells, and other musical instru- 
ments. Eventually, the simd should be consecrated by having the Tcammavdchd read with 
proper intonation. The consecration of a simd, which is attended by such ceremonies, is inviol- 
able and valid; and the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies, performed in such a 
simd, are likewise inviolable and valid. 

“ The characteristic of an equable rainy season is, that, during the four months of its 
continuance, an uninterrupted shower falls once every half month, or every fifth day; that of 
a deficient rainy season is, # that a shower falls after the lapse of a half month; and that of an 
excessive rainy season is, that the intervening period between one shower and another is less 
than five days, that is to say, rain falls every fourth, third, or second day, or every day (without 
interruption). * 

ts Ifj during the four months of an equable rainy season, the under-robe of a bhilcTekuni 
crossing a stream, at any place, whether it be a landing-place or not, is wetted to the extent of 
one or two finger-breadths, such a stream acquires the status of a nadi . If, during the four 
months of the rainy season, which is an equable one because of rain falling once every half- 
month, the under-robe of a bhikkhuni crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, such a stream 
acquires the status of a mahanadi. If, during the four months of the rainy season, which is 
an equable one because of rain falling once every tenth day, the under-robe of a bMkhhum 
crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, such a stream acquires the status of a majjkimanadi. 
If, during the four mouths of the rainy season, which is an equable one because of rain fa lling 
once every fifth day, the under-robe of a bliihhliuni crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, 
such a stream acquires the status of a Jclmddakanadi . 

“ during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, tbe under-robe 
of a bhilchliuni crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, but is not wetted when the rainy season 
is a deficient one, it should not be declared that such a stream does not acquire the status of a 
nad% because a deficient rainy season cannot be the criterion in determining its status. If, 
however, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, the un der-robe 
of a bhihhhum crossing a stream, at any place, is not wetted, but is wetted when the rainy 
season is an excessive one, it should not be declared that such a stream acquires the status of a 
nadi, because an excessive rainy season can neither be the criterion in determining its status. 

** ^ l&ke is of spontaneous origin. It is not excavated by any one, but is filled with water 
that, flows .from all round it. If, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an 
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equable one, there is, in a reservoir of sucli description, water sullunent I'm* l lio purpose o! 
d linking or ablution, sucli a lake acquires the status of a jiiiattsartt. If a lake, which satisfies ‘ 
sacha condition, when the rainy season is an equable one, does not contain water HiiOiciont for 
the purpose of drinking or ablution, when the rainy season is a deficient one, or during winter 
or summer, it should not be declared that such a lake does not acquire the status of wjdttmatu. 

“ If, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, a Juke does not 
contain water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or atyutioti, but satisfies this condition 
when the rainy season is an excessive one: such a lake does not acquire the status of a 
jdtassara, 

“This RamanSad^sa is a very rainy region, but how could ono know that ils rainy season 
is an excessive one? That the rainy season comprises four months is thus deelurud in the 
atthakatkds ‘ Yasmd hi vassdnassa chuticm mam m* But, in this country of Itaiuanmulfsa, the 
rainy season comprises six months. Because it is said that the oluinuri eristic of an equable rainy 
season is, that rain falls every fifth day, methinks that the characterisi ie of an excessive rainy 
season is, that rain falls every fourth, third, or second day, or every day (without interruption}, 

“In this country of RamaSSadSsa, sometimes once every fourth, third, or second day, or 
every day (without interruption), sometimes once every seventh or tenth day, the rays of the 
sun are invisible, and the sky becomes cloddy and murky, and a continuous shower of rain 
falls. Therefore, it is established beyond doubt that the rainy season of Hama *i had Asa is tfn 
excessive one. 


“For the reasons stated above, in this country af Rumafuiadesa, during the four months of 
an equable rainy season, when rain falls in tho manner described* the umlor-robu of a hkihhhnni 
crossing a stream of such description, at any place, is wotted. On such a mahdaadi m 

udahikJcMpastma may be consecrated, and tho vpuampaM ordination performed in it will be 
valid and inviolable. 


“If, during the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain falls as described atom), 
a lake of such coemption contains water sufficient for tho purpose of drinking or ablution : on 
such, a maMjdtassara &n vdaMUMpadmd may be consecrated ; and the npaaamjmld ordination 
performed in it will be valid and inviolable.” 


The following thoughts arose in the mind of Bam&dhipati, to whom tho valid manner 
Ll °k a sma should be consecrated, had appeared, as described ubovo 

I* “J'hf® ^ some -who, wishing to consecrate a swfon a gfimMit.lla, carry out thoir 

* 1 ° T h “f “, a ° Pri “ l * ” idi ” S 1 “ a “ «» hut without 
meeting pnrjfication through the acts of inducting within tho haHhap.Ua, &a., all tho priests 

defined H fof thTtnrnt al ft ? e revenue 0f a Seleoted plaoo « whoso IxmndarioH have been 

add parcel of the gdmasimd ■ nor does tb & beoausQ of its perpotnally forming a part, 

outside the- bouiv Zi tTl ! COme a , lamasim *> the lands, both 

who are de^inZf th! ■ -T ^ ” * iho P riosis ■«“■* « 

if ffie««ffifrations of assent of those & \ ^ pn ^ la ^ e> are not inducted within tho hatthapdsa-, 

Zlnt ^ t0 Send th6m ‘ are not 1 « those 

aje i^dueted witJiiTi , ,, ’ aa ’ , *. < J a V * be priests residing within the boundary 

e consecration of the simd (attended bv such ceremonial) 
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is violable and not in accordance with the law. The upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies, 
performed in such a simd, are void by reason of the invalidity of its consecration. 

“ There are also tkeras , who ask the rnling authorities to define the boundaries of some 
place selected by them, but which does not possess the characteristics of a gdma . Considering 
that such a place is a visumgamahhitia , they select a site on it, and consecrate a simd by induct- 
ing within the hatthapdsa only the priests residing at that place, and not all those residing on 
the whole of the pakatigdmahhitta . The consecration of the simd by these tkeras is void by 
reason of parisavipatti . Therefore, becanse of simdvipatti, the upasampadd ordination and 
other ceremonies, performed in such a simd, are invalid. 

ei There are also other tk&ras, who, wishing to consecrate a simd on a gdmakkitta , do not 
cut down the branches of trees, Ac., connecting that gdmakkitta with others, hut carry out 
their object after effecting purification through the act of inducting within the hatthapdsa the 
priests residing on that gdmakhetta. By reason of parisavipatti , the consecration of the simd 
by these the r as is invalid. 

Obverse Pace of the second Stone. 

there is mutual junction between two baddhasimds 9 because of their being connected 
by the branches of trees, Ac., so there is mutual junction between a baddhasimd and a gdmasimd, 
or between two gamasimds, because of their being connected by the branches of trees, &c. By 
reason of simdvipatti, the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies, performed in such 
a simd, are void. 

M There are other tkeras, who perform the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies 
in an udahukkhepasimd consecrated on rivers and lakes, that are devoid of their respective 
characteristics (judged by the conditions prevailing) in the exceedingly rainy, region of 
Ramannadesa, . By reason of simavipatti , the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies^ 
performed by these tteras, are void. As to this exceedingly rainy region of Ramannadlsa : during 
the four months of an equable rainy season, when i*ain falls in the maimer indicated above, the 
under-robe of a bhikhhuni crossing a river, at any place, may not get wet (provided that the 
prevailing conditions are normal). But owing to excessive rainfall in this country, the under- 
robe will get wet. J udging, therefore, by the wetting of the under-robe, when the rainy season 
£|S, as stated before, an equable one, how can it be correct to say that such a river acquires 
the status of a nadi ? Again, during the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain 
falls in the manner indicated above, a lake may not contain water sufficient for the purpose of 
drinking or ablution (provided that the prevailing conditions are normal). But, owing to 
excessive Rainfall in this country, during the four months of the rainy season, it will contain 
water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or ablution. Judging, therefore, by the sufficiency 
of water in such a lake for the purpose of drinking or ablution, when the rainy season is, as 
stated before, an equable one, how can it be correct to say that such a lake acquires the status 
of a jdtassara ? 

“ There are also some thiras, who, desiring to consecrate a simd on a gdmakhetta , cut down 
the branches of trees, Ac., connecting that gdmakhetta with others, and carry out their object 
by inducting within the hatthapdsa , Ac., all the priests residing inside or outside the boundary 
of that gdmakMtta. But, whenever the upasampadd ordination aud other ceremonies are per- 
formed in such a simd, the connecting branches of trees, Ac., of that gdmasimd are not cut 
down. The upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies of these theras are, therefore, void by 
reason of parisavipatti , caused through the confusion (of boundaries) of such baddhasimd and 
gdmasimd. If, on the other hand, these tkeras perform the upasampadd ordination and other 
ceremonies in a valid baddhasimd , or on a pahatiganiahketta, or viswhgdmakketta, possessing the 
characteristics of a gdma , or on a mahdnadt possessing the characteristics of a nadi , or on a 
jdtassara possessing the characteristics of a jdtassara , or on a samudda possessing the charac- 
teristics of a samudda, they may constitute a Chapter ; but the functions, performed by them. 
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are void by reason of parisavipatti, caused through their Laving been ordained in a simd, who m 
consecration was invalid for the reasons indicated above, or on a vis mthtjdmttklwtia, that does not 
possess the characteristics of a gdma, or on a k h udcla lean ct (h, that does not possess the cluirfictens* 
tics of a nad% or on a khuddahajdtassara, that does not possess the charactorinties of a jtiiassam?' 

Then King B&m&dhipati became aware of the existence of simwviputU ami parimvipatti 
of the w pasampadd ordination and other ceremonies in RAmaiinadcsa, and thought thus:—* 

“ The simdvipatti and parisampatti of the upasampadd ordination and othor ceremonies 
appear to me in the manner indicated above. Now, there arc, in lianiui.Fiadesa and HamsavatJ- 
nagara, many priests, who are well-versed in the Tipitaka , learned, and able ; and J imi not surer 
whether the simdvipatti and parisavipatti of the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies 
appear to them in the same manner. It is, perhaps, advisable that I should ask all of them to 
investigate the subject' by the light of the interpretation, literal or otherwise, of the Viutsyapu 
taka together with its atthakatlids and Vikas, to compare and collate the a tt ha ha thus with the 
pd\i texts, the tiled with the atthakathas and what follows with what is gone before, ami to give 
an authoritative ruling, based on the Vinaya , as to the valid manner of consecrating a simd” 

All the priests, who were well-versed in the Tipitaka, were accordingly asked to give an 
authoritative ruling, based on the Vinaya, as to the valid manner of consecrating a simd. 

Then, in compliance with the request of King Ramadhipati, all the priests, who were 
well-versed in the Tipitaka , investigated; the subject by the light of the interpretation, literal 
or otherwise, of the Jinayapitaka , together with its atihikatluU and /ft/fir, and, through 
repeated comparison and collation, perceived the existence of simdvipatti and paritiavipniti, 
and communicated to the King the result of their enquiry as to the manner prescribed in the 
Vinaya, 


The King said to himself: “The excellent compilers of atthakathds have declared that the 
Religion of Buddha will last 5,000 years ; but alas ! only 2,0-1? years have now passed away , 
since the Enlightened One attained Buddhahood, and the Religion has become impure, tainted 
with heresy and corruption, and the Upasampadft ordination has also become invalid* This 
being the case, how can the Religion last till the end of 5,000 years ?” The King again reflected 
*. **** “ Bem S aware of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that have arisen in the Religion, 
metbinks that, m order to ensure the continuance of the Religion to the end of the period of 
5,000 years, it is essential that it should be purified by resuscitating the pure form of the 
upasampadd ordination. However, if I do not exert myself and remain indifferent, I shall be . 
guilty of not paving intense love for, or faith in, the Blessed Fully Enlightened One, and of 
bemg.devoid of respect aiid reverence for Him. It is, therefore, I think, expedient that the ' 
purification of the Rehgion should be effected by me. How shall I first call into existence the 
pure form of the upasampadd ordination, and establish it in this country of RAimmriadfisa f ' 
.There are men haying faith, . belonging to good families, and desirous of receiving snob • 

r , H ’ at 7 Stance, they receive it, the Religion will become purified 
through the existence of a pure form of the upasampadd ordination.” 

Wer V? e th r, ghts tbat arose in the mind Of. King lMmftdhipati, who 

considered about the condition of the Religion 1 

ttoa'hVZ^nv’? 1 28 ® th y®” 26 that had G]a * sed si * c ® the attainment ofFarinir* 

^CwnmiriiiTinthni P* 6 ’ MaMmahindatll6ra > was sent by M6ggaliput- 

Jstosamahftthera, went to Tambapaifflidtpa, and established the Religion. DevAnarhpiya- 

S ^tbeLS^ COnC f ed " fCel “ g ° £ 6Steem a ” d — 1 for the tlira] Id 
S “°T y - x Du r g thS period of 218 y ea «» M *«* elapsed since. 
-1 .. . ahavill '* ra . the Rehgion remained puro, and there was only one 

yg>Iy, that of the residents of the Mahavihilra. Then King VattagAmani- , 



w This yields a date, 90 B. 0. 
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. Abhaya conquered D&dhiya, Ring of the Damilas, and attained to kingship in I»&hk& - 
dipa. After founding the Abhayagirivih&ra monastery, this King was defeated by a 
•confederacy of seven Damila princes, and was obliged to fly the country and rem ain in hiding 
for fourteerryears. (On his restoration) he invited a tkera, called Mahatissa, who had afforded 
him assistance during his exile, and presented the monastery to him. This Mah&tissat2i$ra, 
however, used to associate with lay people, and, for this very offence, had been expelled from 
the Mahavihara by the fraternity of that monastery. Thenceforward, the priests were 
divided into two sects, namely, that of the residents of the Mahavihara, and that of the 
residents of the Abhayagirivih&ra. 

w In the 357th year that had elapsed since the foundation of the Abhayagirivih&ra 
monastery, a king, called Mah&sSna, ruled over LanMdipa for 27 years. This king, in 
the course of his reign, founded the J Stavanavih&ra monastery, and presented it to Tissa- 
th&ra, a resident of the DakkhinavihAra, who associated with wicked people, and was of an 
intriguing and licentious character, but for whom he conceived a feeling of esteem and 
reverence. Thenceforward, the priests of the J6fcavanavihara monastery detached themselves 
from those of the Mahavihara and the Abbayagirivihara monasteries, and thus arose the 
(third) sect of the residents of the Jdtavanavih&ra monastery. 

“ Thus, 600 years had not yet elapsed since the establishment of the Religion in. 
Lank&dipa, when the priests in that Island were divided into three divisions, 27 and three 
sects were formed. Among these sects, that of the Mahavihara was extremely pure and 
orthodox ; but the remaining two were neither pure nor orthodox. In course of time, however, 
in Lahkadipa, the number of the orthodox priests gradually decreased, and their sect became 
weak, while the unorthodox priests continually received fresh accession of strength owing to 
increased numbers. These heretical sects did not conform to the rules of the Order, and were 
followers of evil practices. Owing to this circumstance, the Religion became impure, and 
tainted with heresy and corruption. 

“ In the 1472nd year that had elapsed since the establishment of the Religion in 
Lahkadipa, the 1708th year 38 that had elapsed since the attainment of Parinir v&na by the 
Master, and the I8th year since the inauguration of Mah&r&ja Sirisanghabddhi-Parak- 
kamab&hu as ruler of Lahkadipa, that king, by seeing the priests, who, though professing 
the Religion, did not conform to the rales of the Order, and followed evil practices, became 
aware of the existence of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that bad arisen in the Religion, 
and he thought thus : — . 

M *If such an one as I, knowing the existence of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that 
have arisen in tbe Religion, do not exert myself and remain indifferent in the matter of effecting 
its purification, it will be said of me that my love for, or faith in, the Fully Enlightened One, 
and my respect and reverence for Him, are not intense. It is, perhaps, expedient that I should 
afford support to the Mahavihara fraternity, who are orthodox, whose conduct is in 
conformity with thsf rules of the Order, and whose superior is Mah&kassapath§ra of 
Udumbaragiri ; and that, as Asoka, King of Righteousness, with the assistance of Moggali- 
puttatissamah&thfira, afforded support to the great fraternity of exceedingly pure and orthodox 
.priests, who declared that the Fully Enlightened One was a Vibhajjavadi, and effected tbe 
purification of tbe Religion by commanding the expulsion from the Order of the 60,000 .impure 
and sinful priests who declared that the Fully Enlightened One professed the doctrine! of the* 
Sassata and other schobls, even so, should I purify the Religion by commanding tbe expulsion 
from tbe Order of the large number of impure, unorthodox, and sinful priests, who do not 
conform to the rules of the Order, and are followers of evil practices, and by constituting the 
■fraternity of the residents of the Mahavihara, the only sect (in my kingdom)/ 

9(7 1.a,' before 292 A. D, The 600 years must have nearly elapsed, however, because 218 + 27 ■*- 857 = 602 
years as the date of Mali Lena’s death. 

98 This yields the date 1164 A. D. 
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“The King acted accordingly, purified the Religion, and caused a covenant to bo entered 
into by the priests. In after times, with a view to purifying the Religion, V:yayaMhur&ja,a:n<i 
Parakkama b&hur&j a caused (similar) covenants to be made. , 

“From that time up to the present day, there has been existing in Dahkadipa, a sect 
of priests, who are the spiritual successors of the fraternity of the Mah&vih&ra, the 
exceedingly pure and orthodox sect, whose members conformed, in a proper manner, to the 
rules of the Order. 


«I (Ram&dhipati). shall, therefore, invite, in a respectful manner, learned and 
q ualifi ed priests to receive the extremely pure form of the upasampad& ordination in 
Lahkadipa, and to establish it in this country of R&mafthad6sa. By inducing men of 
good family, who have faith, and are desirous of taking orders, to receive it, and by thus 
calling into existence the pure form of the upasampadd ordination, the Religion will become 
purified and free from impurity, and will last to the end of the period of 5,000 years.” 

Accordingly, King R&m&dhipati invited the twenty-two thGras, headed by Mdg* 
gal&na, and addressed them thus : ** Reverend Sirs, the upasampadd ordination of the priests 
in RamaSnadesa now appears to us to be invalid. Therefore, how can the Religion, which is 
based on such invalid' ordination, last to the end of 5,000 years? Reverend Sirs, from the 
establishment of the Religion in Sihaladipa up to the present day, there has boon existing in 
that island an exceedingly pure sect of priests, who are the spiritual successors of the residents 
of the Mahavihara monastery. If, Reverend Sirs, you go to Sihaladipa, and, after selecting 
out of the fraternity, whose members are the spiritual successors of the priests of the Malui- 
vihara, a Chapter, who are pure and free from censure and reproach, receive at thoir hands 
the upasampada ordination in the udakukkh&pasima consecrated on tho KA lyftitf River, 
where the Fully Enlightened One enjoyed a bath; and, if you make this form of the 
upasampadd ordination the seed of the Religion, as it were, plant it, find causa it to sprout 
forth by conferring such ordination on men of good family in this country of Rjimanhadcsa, 
who have faith and are desirous of taking orders, the Religion will bocomo pure and last till 
the end of 5,0U0 years. 


“ Reverend Sirs, by your going to Sihaladipa, much merit and groat advantages will 
accrue to you. Reverend Sirs, on your arrival in Sihaladipa, an opportunity will bo* afforded 
you of ado.ring and making offerings to the Holy Tooth Relic, to the Bod hi frees, headed by 
the one which was the Southern branch (of the tree at Buddha Gayfi), to tho RaiurmelnHlya and 
other shrines, and to the Chefciya of the Holy Foot-print of the Blessed One on tho top of tho 
Samantakufca Hill, Therefore, Reverend Sirs, your great accumulation of merit will increase. 
For the reasons stated above, I beseech of you the favour of going to Sihaladipa,’ * 

To this the theras replied; ^Maharaja, your excellent request is, indeed, in conformity with 
the law, because it is actuated by a desire to promote the interests of the Religion. The visit 
to Sihaladipa will increase our great accumulation of merit. Wo, therefore, grant you tho 
favour, and will visit Sihaladipa.” Saying thus, the thdras gave a promise. 


On receiving the reply of the tier as, the King directed the preparation of the following 
articles to serve as offerings to the Holy Tooth Relic :-a stone alms-bowl, embellished with 
sapphires of great value, and having for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold weighing 
,0 phalas* an alms-bowl, with stand and cover complete, made of gold weighing 00 phalas \ 
a golden vase weighing 30 phalas ; a duodecagonal betel-box made of gold weighing 80 phalas ; 
a go en relic-receptacle weighing 33 phalas, and constructed in the shape of a ohSHya; a 
relic-receptacle made of crystal; a relic-receptacle, embellished with pieces of glass rosem* 
bitng masdrayalla gems ; and golden flowors. 


. °f. p nB P°se of offering to the RatanachBtiya and other shrines, to tho Holy Foot-print, 
, a ^enty-two BSdhi trees, the following articles were prepared 8B canopies of various 
0 ours ; 60 large, gilt, waxen candles ; and the saw number pf small, gilt, waxen candles, 
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For presenting to the viahath&rcts of Sihaladipa the following articles were prepared *40 
boxes containing cotton cloth of delicate texture ; 20 silk and cotton upper robes of various 
colours, namely, red, yellow, motley, and white; 20 betel-boxes of motley colour, manufactured 
in Haribhuhja ; four stone pitchers; eight painted pitchers manufactured in ChinadSsa ; 
and 20 fans manufactured in Ckinadcsa. 

RamMhipatiraja, the Lord of Ramannadesa and of the White Elephant, sent respectful 
greeting to Their Reverences the MahathSras of Sihaladipa, and thus addressed them by 
letter : 

“ Reverend Sirs, for the purpose of adoring the Holy Tooth and other Relics I have sent 
priests with offerings. Vouchsafe to afford them assistance in making such offerings. With 
the twenty-two theras and their disciples, I have sent Chitraduta and Ramaduta together with 
their attendants. Vouchsafe, Venerable Ones ; to afford them such assistance as they may 
require in seeing and adoring the Holy Tooth Relic and making offerings to it. After seeing 
and adoring the Holy Tooth Relic, and making offerings to it, the twenty-two theras and their 
disciples will proceed to elect from among the fraternity, who are the spiritual successors of the 
residents of the Mahavihara monastery, a Chapter of priests, who are free from censure and 
reproach, and will receive at their hands the upasampada ordination in the udahvhhhepasimd 
consecrated on the Kalyani River, where the Blessed One had enjoyed a bath. May it please 
the Venerable Ones to afford them assistance also in this matter ?” Thus was prepared a letter 
addressed to the mah&theras of Sihaladipa. 

The following articles were prepared for presentation to BhuvanSkabahu, King of Sihala- 
dipa : — two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver ; two rubies valued at 430 phalas ; four 
pieces of variegated China cloth, of great value, for making long mantles, which would cover 
the wearer from neck to foot ; three pieces of thick, embroidered China cloth, of white and 
dark blue or ash colour ; two pieces of plain, thick; China cloth, of white and dark blue or 
ash colour ; one piece of plain, white, thick, China cloth ; two pieces of green, thick, embroi- 
dered, China cloth ; one piece of plain, green, thick, China cloth ; two pieces of plain, black,. 
China cloth ; one piece of yellow, thick, embroidered China cloth ; one piece of red, thin, 
embroidered, China cloth, of delicate texture ; one piece of thin, embroidered, China cloth, of 
delicate texture, and of white and dark blue, or ash colour : in all,- 20 pieces of China cloth ; 
the same number of variegated silk ^cloths called pavitti, and 200 mats wrapped up in leather 
cases. The letter addressed to Bhtlvan6kabfi,hu, King of Sihaladipa, was in import similar 
to that addressed to the mahatheras of that Island, and was inscribed on a tablet of gold. 

Having thus prepared everything that was necessary, the King presented the twenty-two 
thirds with the following articles : —44 boxes of fine cotton cloth for making the tichivara robes ; 
22 carpets made of the wool of Marammadesa; 22 variegated leathern rugs; 22 variegated 
Haribhanja betel-boxes, with covers ; and many other articles required for food and for medi- 
cinal purposes on the voyage. 

The 1 twenty-two priests, who were the disciples of the thirds, were each presented with a 
piece of cloth called katiputta , and a thick, embroidered, carpet manufactured in Marammadesa. 

The twenty-two theras and their disciples were consigned to the care of the two 
emissaries, Chitradtita and Ramaduta, into whose hands were likewise delivered the above- 
mentioned offerings intended for the Holy Relics, the letter and presents for the mahdthiras 
of Sihaladipa, and the letter inscribed on a tablet of gold and presents for Bhuvanekabahu, 
King of that Island. Two hundred phalas of gold were given to the emissaries for the purpose 
of providing the twenty-two theras and their disciples with the ‘four requisites/ should any 
mishap, such as scarcity of food, arise. The eleven theras, headed by M6ggaltaath6ra, 
together with their disciples, were embarked in the same ship as Ramaduta ; while the 
remaining eleven theras, headed by Mah&slvalith&ra, together with their disciples, 
were embarked in the same ship as Chitradtita. 
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Reverse Face of the second Stone. 

The ship in which ERmadhta embarked, left the month of the Y6gaP Biver on 
Sunday, the Uth day of the dark half of the month Magha 837, SakkarOj, and went out 
to sea. 

The ship, in which ChifcradAta embarked, however, loft the mouth of the same river on 
Monday the 12th day of the dark half of the same month, and going out, to sea, reached, 
through skilful navigation, the port of Kalambu on the 8th day of tho dark half of the 
month Phagguna. 

When BhfivanSkabahu, King of Sihaladipa, heard the news (of the arrival of the ship), lie, 
on the new-moon u^posatha day of the month Phagguna, directed that a. welcome bo accorded 
to the eleven theras and Chitradfita. He was exceedingly delighted when ho had heard i lie letter 
read out, which was inscribed on a tablet of gold, and brought by Chitraduta, and which was 
sent by Ramadhipatimaharaja, who was replete with faith and many other good qualities and 
who, being a descendant of Lords of White Elephants, was himself Lord of a White Elephant, 
which was possessed of all the characteristics (of such animals), and whose colour was very 
much whiter than that of a conchshell, ihejasminam multifiortm , the whit-e-lily, or the autumnal 
moon. The King (of Sihaladipa), having exchanged the compliments of friendship and civility 
with the theras and Chitraduta, arose from his seat., and with his own hands, offered them 
betel-leaf with camphor. He likewise had arrangements made for the entertainment of the 
theras and Chitraduta. 

On the following day Chitraduta delivered to the mahd theras of Sihaladipa the letter and 
the presents sent by Ramadhipatimaharaja ; and the mahdtheras , saying : “Whatsoever is pleasing 
to Ramadhipatimaharaja, that will we perform,” gave a promise. 


The eleven theras , who embarked in the same ship as Chitraduta, perceiving the non- arrival 
pf their brethren, who embarked in the same ship as Ramadftia, reflected : u W ith the per- 
mission of the King of Sihaladipa, we shall remain in the Island of Lahkftdfpa, awaiting the 
arrival of these theras They accordingly asked permission from tho King, and remained there 
awaiting the arrival of the theras^ who embarked in the same ship as Ranmcluia. 

Meanwhile, the ship in which Ramaduta embarked, missed tho route to AmirArtlmpum, ami 
meeting with adverse winds, performed a difficult voyage ; audit was not till Sunday, the* 
9th day of the light half of the month Chitra, that she reached Valligfima* 


ISow, at Vallig&ma, resided a Sihaia minister, called G-aravi, who had rebelled 
against the King, At the time of the arrival of the ship, the younger brother of the King of 
Sihaladipa had proceeded by ship to the same village, accompanied by many oilier ships 
conveying armed men, in order to fight the rebel minister. The latter was stricken with, terror, 
and, being unable to defend himself, fled the village and sought refuge in a forest. The village 
having fallen into his hands, the King’s brother took up his residence there. Tho soldiers of 
the rebel minister remained in hiding at various places between ValligAma and Jayavaddhana- 
nagara, and were a source of danger to the people who passed by that way. Owing' to this 
circumstance, the King’s brother withheld permission from the fMras and JUmadftta, who were 
esirous of going to Jayavaddhanagara. However, on the second day of tho dark half of 

SLSrl? 0f lsaiha > 838 > Sakkarfl j> permission was obtained and the 

• “ d E&madttta left Vallig&ma. After passing five days on the journey, they,' 
arrived at Jayavaddhananagara on the 8th day. / 

01 Slh *l ,d! P a . -»W tho arrival of tho IMtm a»4 

Btaoria^h. tooted that a ,*». h. to thorn. After ho had hoard ™d out th“ 

araja, inscribed on a tablet of gold, which was brought by Rumadfita, 


29 The Pegu River. 
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he was delighted, and, in the manner indicated above, exchanged with the thiras and Ramaduta 
the compliments of friendship and civility, and had arrangements made for their entertainment. 

On the following day, Ramaduta delivered to the mahatheras of Sihaladipa the letter and 
presents sent by the King, who was the Lord of Hamsavatinagara ; and all the mah&theras gave 
a promise to Ramadfita similar to that given by them to Chitraduta. 

After a month had elapsed from that date, the thiras, who embarked in the same ship as 
Chitraduta, visited Anuradhapura, and adored the Ratanachltiya, Marichivattiche t iy a, Thupa- 
ramachetiya, Abhayagirichetiya, Silachetiya, Je ta vanachetiya, and the Mahabodhi tree, which 
was the Southern branch (of the tree at Bnddha Gaya), and saw the L&hapasada. They 
likewise, to the extent of their ability, removed grass, creepers, and shrubbery found growing 
in the court-yards of tbe various chiiiyas , and cleaned their walls. After fulfilling sncli 
religious duties as were performed subsequent to making offerings, they returned and arrived 
at Jayavaddhananagara. 

The Sihala King now thought that tbe time had arrived for him to exhibit the .Holy 
Tooth Relic for the adoration of all the th&ras , who had come by the two ships. On Sunday, 
the 1st day of the dark alf of the second month Asalha, and the day on which vassa 
residence was entered upon, he had the whole of the tower containing the receptacle of the 
Holy Tooth Relic decorated, had a canopy of cloth put up, and had an offering made of scents, 
lights, incense, and flowers. The mahdtheras of Sihaladipa were set apart on one side, while 
the twenty-two theras and their disciples, who had come by the two ships, together with 
Chitraduta and Ramaduta, were invited to be present. The Holy Tooth Relic, contained in 
a golden receptacle, was brought out in order that the twenty-two theras , and Chitraduta and 
Ramadfita might see and adore it, and make offerings to it. Then the Sihala King, calling to 
mind the letter of Ramadhipatiraja, had the Holy Tooth Relic deposited in the golden relic- 
receptacle sent by the latter, and had a white umbrella placed over it. The golden vessel 
containing the Relic, the golden vase, and the golden duodecagonal betel-box were deposited 
together, and shown to the twenty-two ihSras > and Chitraduta and Ramaduta. 

« Reverend Sirs, and Chitradfita and Ramaduta, may it please you to let me know the 
purport of the letter of the Lord of the White Elephant P ” asked the Sihala King, 
who, saying to himself : * e Whatsoever may be the purport of the letter of the Lord of the White 
Elephant, I shall act accordingly,” issued commands to the Sihala ministers and directed 
the construction of a bridge of boats on the Kalyani River, where the Blessed One had enjoyed 
a bath. A tower and a canopy ' h were erected on the bridge, and various kinds of 
hanging awnings were likewise put up. V idAgamamah £tth£ra was requested to elect from 
among the fraternity of priests, who were thfc. spiritual successors of the residents of the 
Mahavihara monastery, a Chapter, who were free from censure and reproach ; and he accord- 
ingly elected a Chapter of twenty-four priests such as Dhamxnakittim a h £thdra, V anara- 
tanamahAthAra, PafichaparivSnav&si-mangalathbra^ and SihaJarAjayuvarAjAehariyathSra. 
Having thus had a bridge of boats constructed, and'a Chapter of priests elected, the King 
invited the twenty-four ordaining priests, headed by DhammakittimahathAra, on W ednesday, 
the 11th day of the dar k half of the month of second JLsalha, and had them conducted to 
the bridge of boats, and had the forty-four priests of R^manfi^d^sa_or^ine^by_Jihem f . In con- 
formity with the custom followed by the Sihala wiahd theras oF old, whenever priests from 
foreign countries were ordained, the forty-four priests of Ramannadesa were first established 
in the condition of laymen, and then admitted to the Order as sdmaneras through the act of 
VanaratanamabAthAra, who presented them with yellow robes, and accepted their profession 
of faith in the ‘ Three Refuges.’ 

On the night of Wednesday, five thAras, namely, MdggalAnathSra* KumArakassa- 
pathdra, Mahasivalithdra, SAriputtathAra, and jKAnas&garath&ra were ordained, in the 
presence of the Chapter of the twenty-four priests, DhammakittimahAthSra and Pafi- 
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clmparivSnavasi-naahgalathftra being respectively the upajjhftya and ftchariya. On the 
night of Thursday, the 12th, ten thSras, namely, SumanathSra, Kassapathftra, BTanda- 
thSra, Rfthulathftra, Buddhavamsathftra, SumangalathSra, Khujjanftndathftra, Sdnuttara- 
thdra, Guuas&garathftra, and Dhammarakkhitathftra were ordained, 7 n.nfti- at. nr. ° h fl 

thdra and Pafichaparivftnav&si-mahgalathftra being respectively the upajjhaya and 
ftchariya. In the course of the day on Friday, the 13th, seven thftras, namely, Chttlasu- 
mangalathftra, Javanapafififttfaftra, Chfilakassapathftra, Chtilaslvalithftra, Manis&rathftra, 
Dhammarfijikathftra, and Chandanasftrathftra were ordained, Vanaratanamahathdra 
and PaflohaparivSnavasi-mahgalathSra being respectively the upajjhaya and ftchariya. 
On Saturday, the 14th, the twenty-two young priests, who were the disciples of the 
thftras were ordained, Paftchaparivtoav&si-mangalathSra and Sihalarftjayuvarftjft- 
ehariyathftra being respectively the upajjhftya and ftchariya. 

* 

When the twenty-two theras of Ramannaddsa had been ordained, tho gthaja King invited 

them to a meal, at the end of which, he presented each of them with the following articles 

three yellow robes; a curtain and a canopy manufactured in the country of Gdcharati - a 
leathern mat painted in variegated colours ; a fan shaped like a palmyra-fan, but made ’of 
ivory, carved by a skilful turner; and a betel-box. Then the Sfliaja King said : ‘‘Reverend 

retU fV° J " mbUdlpa and maintaia * «plo»doav i„ HarhsavaS- 

pura. If, Reverend Sirs, I present yon with any other gifts, no reputation would accrue to 
me, because such gifts are subject to speedy decay and dissolution. Therefore, I shall now 
confer titles on you. If, Reverend Sirs, this is done, such titles would last throughout your life- 
W So saying, he conferred on the eleven tkSras who embarked in tho same shin L Mml 

^fihSra^Ta 7 ^ Kumar a^sapathSra, ffftnasftgarathftra, Buddbavam- 

ZTl'Z i ’ RahUlath§ra - SuAaftgalathftra, Dhammarakkhitathftra Oh£Z 
mangalathfira, Kassanathftra. and .... ’ vnu * asu * 



,byM Uah&slvalithera, SlrtpMfthSri, tomato mmZu 

bsm,m - wutotoi, 

The eleven theras, who embarked in the samj shin as RAvnftjMfa 4- n , 

-»• chip - OMtaridta. hm, mmkftSLSr / Wh ° 0mb “ , '“ io ,h " 

“““ which, is mn F ‘ d ‘ V “ 

e ? bai,toa •» 

month of the Y6ga Biver on Thursday the seinrt' a . retu f“ n S homo » oxvived at the 
month. Sday ’ the seoon . d da y of the dark half of the same 

“ Considering that these tMras visited SilXdL L ' f ^ h ° bothou « ht b ™self: 
inaugurators of the upasampadd and that they are the. 

a ° •*»» 


Bangoon. 
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One* obtained during His life-time, with a large bell made of brass, weighing 3,000 tolas.” 
Agreeably with this thought, he wrote a letter saying : “ As I am visiting Tigumpanagara, may it 
please the Venerable Ones to remain in that town ?” And, after making arrangements for their 
^entertainment, he had them disembarked from their sea-going vessel and conveyed to Tigum- 
panagara in river-boats. 

Meanwhile, the eleven tMras, who embarked in tbe same ship as Chitraduta, missed the 
appointed time favourable for returning to Ramannadesa, because the Sihala King had said to 
them : “ Reverend Sirs, it is my desire to send an emissary to Ramadhipatimaharaja, the Lord 
of the White Elephant, with presents, including a religious gift in the shape of an image of the 
Holy Tooth Relic, embellished with a topaz and a diamond, valued at a hundred j phalas, which 
were constantly worn by my father, Parakkamabahumaharaja. When the vessel, now being 
htted out for my emissary, is ready, an opportunity will be afforded to her of sailing in the 
company of your ship. May it please your Reverences to postpone your departure till then P ” 
The eleven Mr as and Chitraduta, therefore, waited for the emissary of the Sihala King 
and anchored their ship at the port of Kalambu, Meanwhile, a violent wind, called paradha , arose 
and sank in the sea the large sea-going vessel, in which passengers had already embarked. 
When the Sihala King received the intelligence that Chitraduta’s ship had foundered in the 
sea, he said thus to the tMras and Chitraduta : “ If you have no ship, you might embark in 
the same ship as my emissary, and return home.” Accordingly, the tMras and Chitraduta, 
together with his attendants, embarked in the same ship as the emissary of the Sihala King 
and left the port of Kalambu* 

Sailing out to mid-ocean, the ship continued her course through the Straits of Silla, which 
lies between Sihaladipa and Jambudipa. After three nights had elapsed since the ship left 
the port of Kalambu, she was wrecked by a violent storm, and, immersed in sea- water, she 
remained fast between the jutting peaks of rocks. All the passengers, realizing their inability 
to extricate the ship from amidst the rocks, collected all the timber and bamboos that happened 
to be in her, and, constructing a raft of them, and embarking on it, crossed to the coast of 
Jambudipa, which was close by. 

Having lost the presents, the emissary of the Sihala King returned to Sihaladipa; 
The tMras and Chitraduta, however, travelled on .foot to NAgapaftana, 31 and there visited the 
site of the Padarikarama. monastery, and worshipped the image of Buddha in a cave, con- 
structed by command of the MaMr&ja of Chinad6sa on the spot, on the sea-shore, where 
" the Holy Tooth Relic was deposited in the course of its transit to Lankadipa in the charge of 
Dandakumara and Hemamala, who were husband and wife. Thence they travelled on to the 
port of H&vutapattana. At this port resided MfilimparakAya and Pacehajiya, two in- 
tends nts of the port, who annually sent two ships for trading purposes (to R&mafi- 
fiadgsa.) In doing so, they sent presents for Ramadhipatimaharaja, and thus, because of their 
having exchanged with him the compliments of friendship and civility, they conceived feelings 
of great respect and honour for him. Owing to this circumstance, they provided the tMras 
with food, clothing, and residence, and treated them with much reverence. Chitraduta was 
likewise provided with clothing, food, and lodgings. The intendants of the port then said : 

“ Reverend Sirs, when our ships start from this port, may it please you to embark in them in order 
to be once more near the Lord of the White Elephant ?" Accordingly, the four tMras , namely, 
Tilokagurnthera, Ratanalankarath^ra, MahadevatkSra, and ChfilabhayatissathSra, and their 
four disciples resided with them. The remaining seven tMras , however, saying : “ We shall 
embark, together with the seven priests, in a ship at Kdmfilapaftana*” went and resided at 
that port. 

On Wednesday, the fourth day of the light half of the month Vis&kM, 839, 
Sakkardj, the three tMras , namely, Tilokagurnthera, Ratanalank arathera, and Mahad&vathera, 
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Marked in the sMp belonging to MalmparaMya, while ChftlAblmyatm^thera embarked m the 
Sponging to Paeohaliya. and they left NayutapaUana. Of those /W, the three, who 
embarked L the same ship, reached the mouth of the river, whxoh t takes its i source > m the 
IWgar&si 32 Mountain, on Friday, the 12th day of the dark half of the month VwAkhft, and 
arrived at Kusimanagara 33 on Tuesday, the 1st day of the light half of the rnonm 
j SW ha. ChulabhayatissathSra, however, arrived at Hamsavatinagara on Tuesday, the 18th 
day of the light half of the month Asajha. 


Of the seven thf/ras, who, together with the seven priests, wont and resided at KSmiila- 
pattana, MangalathSra, accompanied by bis own attendant priest, as troll nsby those of 
Vanaratanath^ra, and Siridantadhatufchera, embarked in a ship, commanded by Binds, and left 
E foaBlapattana on Wednesday, the new-moon day of the month Bhadda, 841, Sakkarfij. 
They reached the month of the river, which takes its source in the Nagarftsi Mountain^ 
on Friday the 1st day of the light half of the month Kattika, and, touching at 
Kusimanagara on Monday, the 11th, eventually arrived at Haihsavatinagara on Friday, 
the 14th day of the dark half of the month Kattika. 


The remaining six iMras and the four young priests had been dead* as they were 
unable to obviate the consequences of demerit and the course of the law of mortality, to 
which all living beings are subject. Alas ! “ Whatever is material is subject to change and 
dissolution.” * 


' Obverse face of the third Stone. 

On Thursday, the 8th day of the light half of the month Assayuja, S3 8, SakkarfiJ 
^ r &Tn^dhip a tiTnBhfl.v ajfl. > with the object of presenting a great boll to tin) &d$a&hfttuch$tiya* 8 * 
embarked on a barge surmounted by a golden spire, and, escorted by a number of boats* 
headed by golden boats, such as the mdavirndria, proceeded to Tigumpanagara. On 
Tuesday, the 13th day of the light half of the month Assayuja, the day of his arrival at 
Tigumpanagara, he invited the eleven th$ra&, who embarked in the same ship m Rumaddta* 
and served them with various kinds of delicious food. He likewise presented much of them 
with two couples of cloths for their tiohivara robes, and, having exchanged with them the 
customary compliments of friendship and civility, commanded that their residence be shown 
to 'them. 


Eamadhipatimaharaja had grand festivals held for three days ; and on Thursday, the day ol 
mahdjpavdrand, the great bell was conveyed to the quadrangle of the Kcsadluituchfltiya, in order 
that it might be presented to it. On Friday, the 1st day (after the day of mahdpavdrand), offerings 
were made to the priests residing in Tigumpanagara, and the King commanded that largess be 
given to paupers, way-farers, and beggars. On Sunday* the 3rd day (of the dark half of the 
same month), eleven boats were adorned in a reverent manner, and ministers were sent to escort 
the t her as. Having thus made preparations for escorting the thSras f Rtimud hipfttir Aja left 
Tigumpanagara on the morning of' Monday, the fourth day, and, reaching, in due course* 
Haihsavatinagara on Friday, the eighth day, entered the bejewelled palace, which was his home*. 
The theras, however, halted a day at a ferry near the Mah&buddharftpa ; 85 aud on Sunday, the 
tenth day, ministers were sent with many boats appropriately adorned, with various kinds of 
flags and streamers flying, and with the sounding of gongs and many other kinds of musical 
instruments, to wait upon the tkSras , who, on their arrival^ were ushered into the palace* 

When the thiras had entered the Royal Palace, called the Ratartamanrjira, they presented 
Rte&dhipatdmaMrAja with the following articles : — a casket containing the sand ah wood powder,. 

which the Holy Tooth Relic was besmeared ; an image of the Holy Tooth Relic ; some 
• leaves, and seeds of the Bodhi tree ; a treatise giving an account of the purification 

of Ike Religion effected by Sirisahghab6dhi-Parakkamabuhumah&rfija* Vijayab&humahAraja, and 

: ? ~ 

* Bassein. w The ShwAdagito Pagoda at Rangoon. » The Kyaikpun Pagoda near Pegu, 
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Parakkamabahumaharaj& ; a treatise setting forth the covenants entered into, at the solicitation of 
the said kings, by the priesthood for the observance of the Order ; a letter sent by the Siha}a 
tMras and a book recording the covenants entered into by them ; a book of g at has written bj 
Y anaratanamahathera ; and a letter from the Sihala King, Bhuvanekabahu. Ramadipatimaha- 
r&ja accorded a gracious greeting to the eleven the r as, and commanded his ministers to escort 
each of them to his monastery with many flags and streamers flying, and with the sounding 
of gongs and many other kinds of musical instruments. 

Then the following thoughts arose in the mind of Ramadhipatimaharaja : a These eleven 
tMras visited Sihaladipa, and have now returned bringing from thence the pure form of the 
upasampadd ordination. In this city of Hamsavati, there does not exist any pnre haddhasimd . , 
nor any mahdnadi possessing the characteristics of a nad% nor any mahajdtassara possessing the 
characteristics of a jdtassara , nor any gdmahhetta whose purification can easily be effected. 
Where , can these the r as perform such ecclesiastical ceremonies as uposatha or upasampadd 
ordination ? 

/"Surely, it is proper that I should cause a search made for a small gdmahhStta, that can 
easily be guarded, and there have a haddhasimd properly consecrated by these theras. If this 
is done, they will he in a position to perform, in that sima 9 such ecclesiastical ceremonies as 
uposatha or upasampadd ordination.” Ramadhipatiraja accordingly sent his attendants to 
search for a gdmahhetta answering the description. During the course of their search, the 
King’s attendants found on the skirts of a forest to the west of a mah&ehStiya, called 
Mudhava, a g&makhStta belonging to the Minister Narasllra, which was small and could 
easily be guarded; and they reported accordingly to the King. Ramadhipatiraja personally 
inspected the site, and considered that it was a gdmahhetta, , which could easily be guarded, and 
was an appropriate spot for the consecration of a simft. The ground of a selected place on 
that land was cleared of jungle, the site of the proposed simd was marked out, and a house was 
built in the middle of that site. The inside and outside of that house, as well as the site of the 
proposed simd, and a selected place outside that site, were smeared with cow-dung. Then«a 
fencing was erected enclosing the whole place on its four sides, and four openings with doors were 
constructed. In order to obviate the junction of that gdmahMtta with others around it, the 
means of connection, such as the branches of trees, &c., both on the ground below, and in the 
air above, were cut down, and a small trench, about a span in depth and the same in width, was * 
dug. Not far from the site of the proposed simd, and on its west side, a monastery, a 
refectory, a lavatory, and a privy were constructed for the use of the eleven tMras , who were 
to perform the ecclesiastical ceremony ; and they were invited to take up their residence in 
that monastery. 

Ramadhipatiraja again reflected : “ The eleven tMras, and the eleven young priests, who 
are their disciples, have returned from Sihaladipa after, receiving there' the exceedingly pure 
form of the upasampadd ordination. It would, however, be as well that I should enquire as to 
whether these tMras and their disciples are free from censure and reproach. Should any of 
them be not free from censure and reproach, their exclusion, in spite of their having received 
the exceedingly pure form of the upasampadd ordination from the Chapter of priests appointed 
to consecrate the simd, would be pleasing to ns ; because a simd constitutes the basis of the 
Religion, and also because the inclusion of priests, who are not free from censure and reproach, 
though they may have received the pure form of the upasampadd ordination in the Chapter conse- 
crating a simd, would, in after times, afford matter for objection to the enemies of the Religion.” 

Accordingly, the King sent learned men to institute enquiries. On enquiry it was found 
that, previous to their receiving the Sihala form of the upasampadd ordination, one thera and 
four youhg priests were not free from a measure of censure and reproach, which was not of a 
grave character, but only of a trivial nature ; and the matter was reported to the King. Rama- 
dhipatiraja was, however, determined to maintain the Religion in extreme purity, and excluded 
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(from tie Chapter) the thSra, together with his disciple, as well as the four young priests, who, 
before receiving the pare form of the upasampadd ordination, were not free from a measure of 
censure and reproach, which was not of a grave character, but, only of a trivial nature. The 
y,-T, g resolved that the remaining ten tUras and the six young priests, who had received 
the exceedingly pure form of the upasampadd ordination, and were fret* from the smallest 
measure of censure and reproach, were qualified to constitute a Chapter for the consecration 
of the simd. 

When the time approached for the consecration of tho wW, out of those (ten) liter as 
Gr anaratanadharathera, on the plea of illness, returned to his own monastery, nwmupanicd by 
his pupil, and remained there. Therefore, the nine tJwnts, namely, Si r i sanghabddhis&mi, 
Kitlisixiin&ghasfi.mi, Parakkamab&hus&mi, Buddhaghdsasftmi, Jinftlank&ras&mi, Ratana* 
mfl.iTafl.Tni 5 Saddhammat§j as&mi, Sudhamm&rftmasami, and BhftvanGkaMhuaftmi, and their 
disciples; the five young priests, namely, Sahgharakkhita, Dhammavil&sa, TTttara* Uttama* 
and Dhammas&ra* — in all, fourteen priests — took up their residence in the monastery built 
on the west side of the site of the proposed simd. 

Then the King, who was desirous of haying a simd consecrated, came to Urn following 
conclusion; ‘‘If, at a place, where priests desire to consecrate a siiud, there does not exist an 
ancient simd, the simd consecrated, at that place, is valid; but, if otherwise, the now nim i is 
null and void, because of the doubtful defect of tho junction and overlapping of simd& % 
Therefore, it is only by the desecration of the ancient simd at that, place, that t he validity of the 
new simd to be consecrated, can be secured- For this reason, previous to tho tnni see ration of a 
simd, the cerempny of desecrating the simd (which may possibly exist on the she), should be 
performed.” The King accordingly had preparations made for performing the ceremony of 
desecrating the (existing) simd in accordance with the procedure expressly laid down in the 
atthakathd. 


“Priests, an avippavdsasimd may thus be desecrated by moans of tho Ikhimm” There 
are certain conditions to be observed by a priest desecrating a simd, Tho following are the 
conditions. Standing on a hhandasimd, a mahdmnd; called \ ivippavdsasimd . , should not be 
desecrated; and similarly, standing on a mahdsimd, called avippavdmuiind, a hhaudamnd should 
not be desecrated. It is only when standing on a bhandasimd that another hhanilasimd may be 
desecrated; and the same rule applies mutatis mutandis to tho other class of simd, A simd is 
desecrated for two reasons, namely, (i) in order to make a mahdsima of one, which is originally 
a hhuMakmm^ with a view that its area may be extended ; (ii) in order to make a hhuddaba - 
atuza of one which is originaUy a mahdsima, with a view that sites for monasteries may be 
granted to others. If, at the place of desecration, the existence of both bhandasimd and maU- 

TV*? “TTa T ' ^ ^ a ** “ ay be d( ~ atod or consecrated. If, however, 
, as%m - “ n0 ^ n * not that of a mahdsimd, called avippavdsasimd, a simd 

,, K I ° n the other ha 9d> thG existence of a mahdsimd, called 
rfa ,5?™* ** of a ^vdasimd, it is only by standing on such places as 

limits of an amnnavdsa^^’ ^ f "t* ° r an u P dsatJla hell, which arc undoubtedly outside (the 
ted If TZrr? 1 - a ^ “ ay be desec f atcd > b otby no means can it be oonsecra- 

wiil be transformed intern Zit22ZT & janoU ° n °* f M&> and 

be performed. therefore, the ceremony of dosooration should* not 

sho uld be effected 6 °A^sim I** 11 '* 80 * simds is unknown, neither desecration nor consecration 
the hammavdcM TWa*,* a / w ^° not know a stma are incompetent to recite 

t “ 9 “ M - *•»«“ » » »« » i. 

may be effected nriests desirin f a ? are we ^"known, that desecration or consecration 

.( * mZSr JSfc ? d “ eo ? 1 * * **»* “4 *ko ... of eith„ tke *Umm 
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ancient simd or consecrate a new one. The interpretation appears to be that, if the extent of 
an ancient simd is unknown, that simd cannot be desecrated, nor can a new one be consecrated. 

But the Vimativinodani says : c: There are some t her as, who, in the case of such viltdra - 
simds , would convene a Chapter^ of five or six priests, would station them in a continuous row 
of places, which are each about the ske of a bedstead, and whose distances are determined by 
the fall, all round, of stones thrown, first from the extremity of the vihdrasimct, and then 
towards the inside and outside of its limits, and would successively desecrate an avippavdsasimd , 
and a sa mdtiasam vdsalcasi nut. If either a Jchandasimd or a mahdsimd exists on that vihdra, the 
priests standing, as they do, in the midst of the simds, would, from a manchatthdna , certainly 
desecrate that simd, and the gdmasima would remain. In this matter, it is not 1 essential, to 
know the simd or its extent. But* it is necessary for the reciters of the kammavdchd to say : * We 
shall desecrate the inside of a simd, 9 (and to act accordingly). 

ct It is stated in the atthakathd that those, who are aware of the existence of a lshandasimd, 
but not that of an avippacdsasimd, are qualified to effect both desecration and consecration, and 
that thus, although the extent of a mahdsimd is unknown, desecration may be effected. On 
the authority of this statement, they say that at any selected spot on the remaining gdmasima, 
it is appropriate to consecrate the two kinds of simds and to perform the upasampadd ordination 
and such other ceremonies. This dictum appears to be correct ; but it should be accepted 
after due enquiry.” The interpretation of these the ms, therefore, appears to be correct. With 
regard, however, to the desecration of a simd with an ordinary, but not a great, amount of 
exertion, by those, to whom the performance of the ceremony is difficult, because of their not 
knowing, tho existence of an ancient sima .or its extent, it is said in the atthakathd : “ If both 
classes of sima are not known, the simd should not be desecrated or consecrated.” This dictum 
does not, however, mean to indicate that, although the existence of the simd to be desecrated 
may not be known, if great exertion is pnt forth that simd will not be desecrated. 

If, at a place where a new simd is desired to be consecrated, the existence of an ancient 
simd, or its extent, is unknown ; if, at selected spots within and without the places suitable 'for 
the fixing of the boundary-marks of the new simd to be consecrated, allotments of space, each 
measuring about four or five cubits in length are marked out in rows or groups ; and, if duly 
qualified priests station themselves in the said continuous rows of the allotments of space, and 
effect the desecration of a simd : how can there be no desecration of the existing ancient simd at 
that place, and bow can only the • gdmasima be not left P The King, therefore, had the 
ceremony of desecrating a sima performed in the following manner : — 

On the inside of the places, suitable for fixing the boundary-marks of the new simd to be > 
consecrated, allotments of space of five cubits each in length and the same in breadth we^e 
marked out, and allotments of similar dimensions were marked out also on the outside ; and, 
by means of a line drawn with lime or chalk, rectangular spaces in rows were marked out. 
Then the nine tMras and the five young priests were invited, and the ceremony of desecrating 
a svmd was performed in the manner described below. The said fourteen priests stationed 
themselves in the first rectangular space of the first row of the allotments of space, and read 
seven times the kammavdchd for desecrating a simd at seven different spots ; then stationing 
themselves successively at each of the remaining rectangular spaces in the first row, they 
continued reciting the kammavdchd till the last rectangular space was reached. Again, begin- 
ning with the last rectangular space in the second row, they, stationed themselves successively 
in a reverse order till the first rectangular space in the second row was reached, and read the 
Vammavdclid, Thus, in the manner described above, the kammavdchd was read at every 
rectangular space in each of the two rows, in a forward order in the first, and in a reverse 
order in the second. When the number of rectangular spaces had been exhausted, the' 
ceremony of desecrating a simd was concluded. It should be borne in mind that this 
ceremony was concluded on Saturday, the 7th day of the light half of the month 
Migaslra. 
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on the 8th day, RtoAdhipatMja, in order to have the ceremony of consecrating! 
sima performed, visited the place in the morning, and had the preliminary arrangeawaf 
carried out in the following manner : — 

On the outside of the site selected for consecrating the and faring the four qu&r 
four boundary-marks were fixed ; and in order to bring into prominence the mi vim logo derive 
from filing the boundary-marks in a form other than that of a four-sided figure, oueh of t£j 
additional four boundary-marks was placed at the end of a line drawn from tho middle of th 
line joining each of the two comers facing the four (parlors. Within the space thus undoes 
by the eight boundary-stones, a rope was stretched* and along it a line was draws on «i 
ground. As the simd was to be consecrated within tho line, and, as it was desirable to mail 
manif est the limit of its site, a small trench, a span in depth and the same in width, wtt 
dug outside that line. In order to obviate junction with ether gdiuaklaUttin, both inside an* 

■ outside the limit of the boundary-stones, such means of connection as the branches of trees wetf! 
cut down. The small trench was smeared with mud, and some water was placed in it . 
eight boundary-stones were beautified with gilding and vermilion, and were wrapped up 
red and white cloth. By way of showing honour to the Blessed One, lieur the boundar 
stones, umbrellas, banners, lamps, incense, and ilowcrB were offered ; water- puts, whose moat 
were covered and adorned with kumuda flowers, were placed; and oilier offerings such as 
cloth were made. 

*1 

The preliminary arrangements connected with tho consecration of the thud having thus' 
been carried out, the nine thirds and the five young priests were invited, and tho eight 
boundary -marks in the eight quarters, commencing With the one in tho Mast, quarter, were suc- 
cessively proclaimed. The proclamation was continued till tho first boundary- mark, which, 
had previously been proclaimed, was reached. In this mannor the boundary-murks wero pro-: 
claimed three times. $ 

. ' • i| 

, On the following morning, flags and streamers wore {dan ted at various places around tbtt 
gdmakhitta belonging to the Minister Narasfira; drums, conch-shells, and other musical instru| 
ments were sounded; and the guards, mounted men, arid swift messengers, who had beeal 
irt^|fiedlor the purpose of stopping the progress of travelling priests, and of causing othe$ 
prt^tfe'-,'rwiding on that gdmakhetta to be speedily excluded from it, were scut out to patrol al|: 

nfc' v It Was only when the absence of other priests on that gdniahhSUa had been reported^; 
that the kimma.vd.i-hd relating to the consecration of a rimi was read seven times with proper 
intonation, and that the ceremony of consecration was concluded! At tho conclusion of tM 
ceremony, gongs and other musical instalments were sounded three times, and the populaJI 
were commanded to raise a about of acclamation. In commemoration of the oonseoratidn. 
of this simft by the priests, who had received their upasampada or dinatio n in th# 
udakukkhSpasima situated on ’ the Kaly&pi River, it reoeived the appellation of thr 
Kalyapi-sima. 

1 P !r° Q ? 10 the COnsecrat ! on Qi the KalyAni-simA, and also since tho return, of the lUraa from 
Sihaladipa after receiving their upasampada ordination there, the leading priests, who were 
unbned ^th faith, learned, and able, had approached LUmAdhiputirAja aud said to him thusi' 
Maharu]^ it is, indeed, an anomaly that wo, who have received both the pabband and' 
yammpada forms of ordination of the Religion of. Buddha, and practised nll the precepts that 
have been enacted, should find our upasampada ordination to be impure. We desire, Mabfir^ 

S2X T 0r “ a *V he haQdB of th6SQ «***» and thus shallYiS 

^nation become pure. To tins _ RamadhipatirAja thus replied: “Reverend Sirs, if an® 

i^ngpuea s w o are replete with faith, should, after investigating the ruling of the VinmaS 
gt^^nfornuty with the intention, of the Blessed One, find that ti 

who haTC home after; receiving such ojiinatioi at tbehtog 

1 ” 1 , , *' Vv£ 
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of the fraternity, who are the spiritual successors of the extremely orthodox Mahavihara sect, 
I am not in a position to say to them : ‘ Do receive it* ’ or to prevent them hy saying ; * Do not 
receive it.’ On the other hand, if the leading priests should, after investigating the ruling of 
the Vinaya> that is in conformity with the intention of the Blessed One, find that their upasampadd 
ordination is pure, and should not desire to receive at the hands of these theras the form of the 
upasampadd ordination, that has been handed down by the ordained priests of Sihajadipa, I 
would not venture to urge them by saying : ‘ Do receive it,* The rtiling of the Vinaya 
should, indeed, be the guiding principle. Do you investigate the Dhamma well.” 

Then Rarnadhipatiraja thought thus : 

* 4 The office of upajjkdya is the basis of both the pabhajjd and the upasampadd forms of 
ordination ; and it is decreed by the Blessed One that such an office should be conferred only on 
qualified priests, who, by reason of their having been ten years in orders, have acquired the 
status of a flier a* But these theras received their upasampadd ordination this year only ; and 
not one of them is, therefore, qnalified for the office of upajjkdya. Whence can we get such an 
upajjkdya ? He, indeed, is qnalified for the office of upajjkdya , who has returned home, after 
receiving the pure form of the upasampadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihara sect. After appointing such a one as upajjkdya all the 
leading priests, who are desirous of receiving the form of the upasampadd ordination, that has 
been handed down by the spiritual successors of the ordained priests of Sihaladipa, will be 
afforded an opportunity of receiving such ordination at the hands of these the r as, who have 
returned from that island.” Accordingly, the King commanded that a search be made for such 
a priest. Then Parakkamabahusamithera said : “ Maharaja, there is a thera called Suvanna- 
sdbhjana. He received his upasampadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihara sect. He is, indeed, qualified for the office of upaj- 
jh&ya. Maharaja, he is a solitary dweller in the forest, and observer of dh utahgas, has few 
desires, is easily satisfied, and austere in his mode of living, eschews all evil through an innate 
feeling of shame, is repentant of his sins, an observer of the precepts, and is learned and 
competent.” The King sent messengers to invite Snvannasobhanathera, and asked him, 
« Reverend Sir, when you visited Sihaladipa, in which sinid were you ordained, and what was 
the strength of the Chapter that ordained yon ? Who was your upajjkdya, and who your 
ha nimavdch dcliariya ? How many years have elapsed since yon received your upasampadd 
ordination in Sihaladipa P ” 

Suvai^nasdbhanathdra replied thus to the King: .“Maharaja, in the udakukkh6pasiin& 
situated on a mah&j&tassara, called Kalambu, and at the hands of a Chapter composed of 
innumerable priests, with V anaratanamah&thdr a, ex-Mahdsanghar&ja, as my upajjh&ya, 
and With Vijayabdhu-sanghar&ja, who was formerly known as Rdhulabhaddathdra, as 
my kammav&eh&chariya, I received my upasampadd ordination. Since then twenty- 
six years have passed away.” The King was extremely delighted, and invited the thira 
to assume the office of upajjkdya in respect of the priests desiring to receive the' upasampadd 
ordination. The them then said : “ Maharaja, the theras of old, in whom human passion was 
extinct, disregarded their own interest in effecting the purification of the Religion in foreign 
countries. Maharaja, I will follow in the footsteps of these holy men, and even like them, will 
purify the Religion.” So saying, he gave a promise to the King. 

Reverse face of the third Stone. 

Immediately after the cohiecration of the simd, the priests, who had faith, and were learned 
and able, and who, being aware of the impurity of their previous upasampadd ordination, 
were desirous of receiving the form of ordination, that had been handed down through a 
succession of the ordained priests of Sihaladipa, approached the King and renewed their former 
request. Having approached the King, they said : “ Maharaja, now that a simd has been 
consecrated in a valid manner, and that a mahdthera , who is qualified for the office of upajjkdya^ 
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or din ation.” 

On the morning of Monday, the 9th day of the light half of tho month Migasira, «b»i 
King visited the Kalytaisima accompanied by the leading priosts. Tin* nine Mm* 
together with the five young priests, and SnvannasOblianathem, who was qualified for tho office 
oiwpajjUya, were invited and seated in the Kalyunisimu. Setting aside th,> lending priests, 
who were desirous of receiving the Sihahi form of tho «/></* »»,.,»«/» ordination, the King, 
approached the tMras, who had visited Sihaladipa, and having approm-hed them, said to' them 
thus • “ Reverend Sirs, these leading priests are desirous of receiving, at your hands, the Siha|a 
form of the upasampadd ordination. Vouchsafe, Roverend Sirs, to confer such ordination 

oil them.” 


To this the iheras replied: “ Maharaja, we were sent by ro it l» Stlmknliim, win ‘re we 
received the pure form of the upasampadd ordination at the hands of the who are the 

spiritual successors of the Mahavihara sect. Maharaja, previous to our moving Mich ordination 
at their hands the mahdtheras of Sihaladipa addressed hr thus: ‘Reverend brethren, tins is 


the custom of the SihaJa mahutheras of old. Previous to the conferment, of the upammpatU 
ordination on priests, who have come from foreign countries, they are directed to make a con* 
fession that they have become laymen, to doff their priestly robe, to suffer tbeiUM*lveH to be 
established in the condition of laymen by accepting tho gift of a while garb, and again, to 
become samandras by receiving the pabbajjd ordination, by accepting a gift the priestly 
robe, and by professing openly their faith in the c Three lief nges/ (it is only when all those 
stages have been passed through, that they are permitted) to receive the ordina- 

tion in their capacity as sefonanfiras,* It might be asked : What is ihe reason of snob procedure P 
Reverend brethren, the priests, ^ho came to this country with the conviction Mad their previous 
upasampadd ordination was impure, but that the SihaJa form of it was pure, being imbued with 
faith, received fresh upasampadd ordination. Reverend brethren, them* priests would subse- 
quently attach themselves to others who might have been their own disci pies, and, being dis- 
satisfied with their condition, would, disregarding tho time that, bail fdapsed since their new 
ordination, reckon their status from the date of thoir old 011c. This i« not approved by ns : 
hence the custom described above. Therefore, if yon, who arc replete with faith, desire to 
receive the pure form of upasampadd ordination, do you act in accordance with tho custom of ifce 
mahdtheras of Sihaladipa. If you comply, we shall bo able to confer the vpmampadd ordination 
on you ; but if you do not, by reason of not being in accordance with custom, wo shall be 
unable to confer such ordipatioa on you.* It was only wlurn wo had conformed ourselves to 
the custom of the mahdtkeras of Sihaladipa, that they conferred the upmmupwUt ordination 
on us.” , * 


Then the large number of leading priests said I “ Reverend Sirs, Hinni you yourselves 
received the pure form of the upasampadd ordination only after conforming to Um custom of the 
mahdtMras of Sihaladipa, even In this wise, do we, who aro replete with faith, dosiro to receive 
it. Therefore, we are prepared to receive the pure form of tho upasampadd ordination after 
conforming onrselves to the onstom of tho mahdthSras of Sihaladipa." The tMras, who had 
returned from Sihaladipa, being thus in concord with all tho leading priests, tho latter, headed 
by Dbammakittith&ra, were eventually treated in accordance with tho custom of the 
mahftthSras of Sihaladipa* and the upasampadft ordination was conferred on t hfwn . with 
&uvannas6hapath§ra as upajjh&ya, and with the nine thdras, who had returned from 
firfteladipa* as ftchariyas, the kammav&cha being read by two of these thfiras in turn. 


On Monday, the 9th day of the light half of the month Migasira, which was the first 
J ! ^ferment of the upasmhpadd ordination, Ramfulhipatiruja was present in person, 
fL 6 2 M P aratl0r l of a bounteous supply of food and various kinds of drinks suitable 

Q f l 8 a * 6 ° r ^ ter noon ’ * or use ^e tMras, who conducted tho ordination 
' ceremony, of the leading priests, who bad been ordained, and of other leading priests, who were 
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candidates for the ordination. For the purpose of eliciting the acclamation of sddhu at tba 
conclusion of each conferment of the upasampadd ordination, drums, conch-shells, and other 
musical instruments were sounded. Scribes skilled in worldly lore, and innumerable nobles 
and learned men were appointed to note the number of priests that had received the upasam- 
padd ordination. And, in order that the ceremony might be performed at night, many lamps 
were provided. It was near snnset when the King returned to his palace. 

(To be continued .) 


FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 

BY GEO. FR. D’PENHA. 

No. 15. — The Parrot's Tale and the Mainas Tale. 1 

Once upon a time there was a king who had an only son, the pride of his parents. The 
prince grew up strong and beautiful, and no pains were spared to give him a fitting education. 
When he was old enough the king got him married to the daughter of a neighbouring king, and 
they lived happily for some time in their father’s house. 

After a few months the prince wanted to go and live with his wife in another country. 
So he got a ship fitted for the voyage, and at once set sail with her. Now, when they had got 
half the way the prince remembered that he had a popat (parrot) at home, which he wonld have 
liked to take with him, and he said to his wife : — <f Oh dear ! I left my parrot behind me at 
home.” 

This pnt the princess in mind of her main a , which she, too, had forgotten at the time of leav- 
ing their palace, and so she, too, said: — “Yes, dear, I, too, have left my Maim behind me, 
which I should have liked to have taken with me.” 

They, therefore, tnrned their ship ronnd homewards, and when they had returned to their 
house, the prince took his parrot and the princess her main&, and again set sail. After a 
favourable voyage they reached their destination, where they hired a large house, and put up therel 

When a few days had passed the princess one day said to her hnshand : — “My dear, we are 
now married and live happily. I should like to see my main& married to your parrot, and 
I am snre they will like it.” 

“Very well,” said the prince ; “ we have only to put them into one cage, and they will be a 
married couple. What more is necessary to be done ? ” The princess then told him to go and 
fetch a cage, which he did, and they both took the parrot and the mama , and pnt them -into it. 
Now ijb must be known that parrots and mainas seldom agree ; so they pecked at each other, and 
pecked so long and so fiercely, that they plncked each other’s feathers to suqji an extent that both 
began to bleed, and looked like lumps of live flesh. 

The following morning the prince took them some food, but he was astonished when he 
saw the state they were in, and wondered what was the matter with them, whereupon the main& 
said 

“ Listen, O king, tp my story. There once lived a king who had an only son, who was 
brought up with great tenderness, and when he was old enough he was married, whereon he left 
his father’s house and lived with his wife. He was very profligate, and had many friends who 
were daily entertained at a sumptuously laid-out table. In the meanwhile his wife had gone to 
her parents’ house. In the course of his profligacy the prince soon squandered all his trea- 
sure, and, as is always the case, his friends all abandoned him. The poor prince had now barely 
anything left to maintain himself on, and he thought he would go to his wife’s house) 
where he doubted not he would be welcomed by his royal father and mother-in-law. He, 

i [A novel version of a very old tale. The previous tale published in Vol, SSI. p, 374 should have been 
numbered 14. — Ed.] 
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therefore, took the earliest opportunity to go there, and, as lie expected, he was given a cordial 
welcome. 


“The prince lived in his -wife’s house for several months* when he ngain thought of hia 
friends. So he told his father-in-law that lie wished to take his wife with him. The father-in- 
law had no objection j on the contrary lie gave them plenty of money, and moreover offered to 
send his regiments with them, if necessary, to escort them. The prince, however, accepted the 
money, but refused to take any one with him. 


u On the way they had to pass a forest, and lie took this opportunity to rob hi» wife. He had* 
recourse to the following stratagem. They had passed a well, uittl ihv prince said he felt very 
thirsty and wanted to drink some water from it, but the princess offered to go and fetch the 
water. Before she went her husband said to her: — ‘You will do well to remove nil the jewellery 
and costly garments you have on, for this forest is infested with thieves and rogues, and 
should any of them see you they are sure to rob and even kill you. * 

“The princess thought lier husband’s advice sensible, and so divested herself of all her 
jewellery and costly garments, and went to the well to fetch the water. The prince quietly 
followed her to the well. She drew out one lotah which she drunk herself, and stooped to dmw 
a second, when her husband caught her by the legs and threw her into tli© woil, when* she 

remained for a long time, but was rescued by a passer-by, and went buck U, her father’s 

onse. Her father asked her what was tho matter, and why she canto baek in that state. 
She never stud a word against her husband, but said that she had been robbed by thieves in 
tfce jungle, and did not know wbat had become of her husband. 


" The f in ° e ’ Growing his wife into the well, bundled up nil her jewellery, money, an- 

wlmW else ^ could and went to his own homo. Once there, he again j, dm,! his wild t JtZ 

wifewl / i etn ’ tlllhehad once more squandered all his wealth, ns well as hi 
wife s jeweUery and rich garments, which had brought him an immense sum of money. Who 

everyth^ had been disposed of, bis friends, who saw he was sliding into pover, gtth, W 

H.? “ no ' h - — *• «- . -i ", i 1 'J 


law t0 : mfe is dea -<3* 'I must go and toll smuts tales to my father- is 

law, and so squeeze some more money out of Hm, or how shall I live H’ * 

very rare. 9 * ® surprising in yota behaviour. Such ocmiiwnceH are m 

with^ wifetlffX't^ T fU f ’ ag fr mt aml tin. 

that he wished to go home with his wife Hisfath 8 * • llea ^ un told. !*»« faUser-in-lus 

pleasure, again giving an immense father-in-law allowed thorn to go with tho groatos 

This time, however, the prince took his e8 ' 1 ° weller ^ a,, 'f garments to tho princess 

gance and bad society, lived with his wife in pTr^fpro^ly ^ **"“ ** 1,18 

of -hthX X“w^ “ 0 king, i9 the characte 

you see me.” &glne *° y0urself the "»*» of my being i„ the posit: o: 

kSg, which teaches ^£7 ' ^ “ Y ° U ,lllvo Atoned *o ^ 
to *ny story, which will ^ ; bui Wait one moment, and listei 

"T,r, well » “ V th “ ™" ” e ■» thaia hatlata*,. ■■ 

J a Kd the pnace ; “out with what yoa have to. »y. '• 
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The parrot ipupat) then began : — ■ 

* Listen, 0 king. There once lived in a certain country a well-to-do couple, husband and 
wife. It came to pass that the husband had to go to a distant country for employment^ 
and there he had to spend several years. In his absence the wife was day and night visited 
by a paramour, with whom she ate and drank and made merry. When some ten or twelve 
years had elapsed she received a letter from her husband that he was soon coming back, and that 
she might exppct him on a certain day. That day soon came, and with it her husband, who came 
home with a large fortune; but when he reached his house, to his great regret he t found his 
Wife sick. Of coarse, she was not really sick, but only pretended to be so, and had tied up her 
head and ears with a kerchief, which gave her an appearance of a really sick person. 

u Luring the day she sent a message privately to her paramour not to visit her, as her 
husband had come home, but that she would come to his house. The day passed, and night 
came on, and the husband, who had to perform the domestic business himself on account of 
his wife’s illness, being quite fatigued, went to bed and slept very soundly. In the dead of 
night the wife arose and took the road to her paramour 5 s house. 

“Now it happened that a dakait, who had learnt that the husband had come back after 
amassing a large fortune, thought of visiting his house that night with a view to cariying 
on his vocation of plundering. So just as the ddlcait^i the dead of night was about to break 
into the house he saw the wife come out of it. 

“ 1 1 will not rob the house to-night, but will follow this woman, and watch where she 
goes, and what she does, ” said the ddkait to himself, and went quietly after her. 

“ She went on and on for a long while till she came to her paramour’s house, which she 
entered, and there saw her paramour apparently sleeping. But he was really dead, having 
been visited by the wrath of God, and killed in his bed !* Thinking he was only asleep, 
she called out to him in endearing terms, and threw herself on the corpse, but not a word came 
from him in return. Upon this she shook him and asked him why he was angry, why he did 
not speak to her, and such like questions. At length, after trying to make hi™ speak for more 
than hour, she ceased from her attempts ; but before going away she thought : — * Well, well, 
if you will not speak to me, let me at least kiss you for perhaps the last time.’ 

“ But as she put her Ups to the corpse it opened its mouth and bit off her nose l 
Streams of blood ran to the ground, and she was at a loss to know what to do ; for how could she 
go home without a nose ? What would her husband and her neighbours say ? What answer 
was she to give when questioned about her nose ? In this plight, and thus thinking she 
retraced her steps homewards. 

“ On her way there was a hut in which lived an old woman, on whom she called, told her 
everything, and asked her advice. The old woman was at once ready with an answer, and told 
her to resort to the following stratagem : — 

“ £ Go home, 9 she said; ‘and quietly lie down beside your husband, and when you have 
been there for a little while, get up and make a noise, saying, 4 My husband has bitten off my 
nose, my husband has bitten off my nose. ’ When people collect at the noise they will believe 
you !’ 

“ Having taken the old woman’s advice, the wife went home, and lay down by the side of her 
husband, who was still fast asleep. After half an hour or so she got up and suddenly commenced 
bawling out : — * My husband has bitten off my nose, my husband has bitten off my nose ! ’ It 
was nearly dawn by this time, just at the time when people generally begin to be awake, and in 
consequence a great throng of neighbours was attracted by the wonderful story of a husband 


a The original expression for these words are : pOn iff nihsld ndU, mid ParnMmsUn khidst dUrlt dni 
U m$l&s the literal meaning of which is ; “ but he was not asleep, God sent him a punishment, and he died.” 
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biting off his wife’s nose ! When tlie neighbours saw her they assumed she was telling the truth, 
and some of them advised her to lodge a complaint against her husband before the magistrate ! 
According! y, she went and filed a suit at the magistrate’s Court. Her husband was immediately 
summoned to answer the complaint, and as for evidence there was no lack, for had not the whole 
neighourhood seen his wife without her nose before dawn by his side ? 

“Her husband appeared before the magistrate, and pleaded ignorance of the matter, but' 
was at last convicted and sentenced to be hanged. But fortunately for him, the dqkait, who had 
watched his^wife on her night’s excursion, had also come to the Court to see how the case was be- 
ing conducted, and what the ultimate result would be. He now stood up before the magistrate* 
and asked leave to say a word or two, which was given him. He then told the story: first 
about himself, who and what he was ; how, having learnt that the accused had come home after 
several years’ absence bringing, with him a large fortune, he had determined to plunder his house 
how, when he came in the night on his plundering errand, he saw the complainant some out of the 
house and go to her paramour’s; how he changed his mind about plundering and followed befr 
quietly ; how he saw what she did with the corpse of her paramour, who was killed the wrath 
of God; and how, finally, as she stooped to kiss him, the corpse bit off her nose ! He also told 
the magistrate how she had entered the old woman’s hut, who advised her to play the trick which 
had brought the accused before the magistrate. He then asked the magistrate to lend him the^ 
services of two peons, and on the magistrate complying with his reqnest he went and brought the 
corpse with the piece of the nose still in its mouth ! The magistrate ordered the part^of the 

nose to be removed from the mouth of the corpse and to be placed on the nose of the wife and 
it fitted her exactly ! . * M 

“ T ^® magistrate then gave judgment accordingly, cancelled the sentence ot death passed 
on the husband, and ordered instead the wife and the old woman to be hanged. TW 

robbing^ hands ° mely rewarded b J her Husband, and went away, and ever thereafter '/eft otf. 


am in 


k f, ne k’ 0 1S fcie character of women. Judge for yourself the. reason for the plight I 


^Hen the prince > had heard the stories of the maind and the parrot, he saw there was a srreat 
deal of truth m both the stories ! But at the end he got them both reconciled, and they thfn A 
lived happily together the prince and the princess ; and the parrot and the mcpnd 


THE EVIL EYE. 

With reference to Note B on page 168, Yol. 
XXI, ante, it is worthy of remark that 
ideas prevail in Burma as in Bihar. It is 
believed there that, if a person looks steadily 
a* a child or animal and says how well or 
beautiful it is, it will forthwith become ill. This 
Is called M-s4n, l -hyd, “man-magic falls (to 
it). The evil eye can be averted by a string 
called let-p’we (or armlet,) tied round the arm 
or neck, and this is even worn by pregnant women 
to protect the child within them. In the latter 
eue » however, it is called mt-yat let-p'we, its more 
especial function being to protect against a hob- 
goblin, called Ml-yatma. Sometimes women are 


MISCELLANEA. 


hired for as long a period as five days simply to i 

CmSHTfi wnoiwnAinl * • . - ' * ' 


age. The use of a string as an amulet is also’’ 
known to the Southern Chins, as is shown by the * 
o owing extract from Appendix TV. to my. 

Affinity-- 1,0710 ™ 9 * ° fSouihern Chins A 

• ,, ?'° Ur . or da J s aft® the birth of a chil d it 
is duly initiated into the ■, clan and pl^ed under 

f ^ Khxm ’ A cotton string, 
(called Munklung)mm round its wrist foTf 
few days; as a sign to all evil spir' 
is under the latter’s protection.” 


Bebeabd Hotohtojs. 
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BY Y. VENKAYYA, M.A. ; BAXGALOEE. 

T HE original of the subjoined inscription belongs to the Government Central Museum at* 
" Madras, and is referred to in Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 24 (Madr&s 
Museum Plate No. 15). Two impressions prepared by Dr. Fleet, and the original copper-plates 
which had been lent to Dr. Hultzsch, have been kindly placed by him at my disposal for 
publication in this Journal . 

The inscription is engraved on seven copper-plates, each measuring 11 \ rf by 4§", strung on 
a ring, whose diameter is about SJ" and which is §* thick, The weight of the seven plates 
is 328| tolas and that of the ring 11^ ; total 3B9f tolas. The ring contains no traces of having 
borne. a seal, and the copper-plates seem to have been issned without it. Each of the plates is 
slightly folded at the extremities, so as to make rims on two of the opposite sides in order to 
protect the writing from defacement. The first and the last plates are engraved only on one 
side, and che remaining five on both sides. 

The inscription contains two passages in the Sanskrit language and the old Grantha 
character. The first of these consists of six verse 3 in the beginning (lines 1 to 19) and the 
second of four of the customary imprecatory verses at the end. The rest of the inscription is in 
the Tamil language and the Vafteluttu or ChSra-P&ijdya alphabet, as it has been termed by 
I^r. Hultzsch, but is interspersed with a large number of Sanskrit words written in the Grantha 
character. The following is a list of the words and syllables in the Tamil portion of the 
inscription which are written in the Grantha character; — 


Line 33. 

ka-bhiimi. 

T.i-no nfi / f rom Bhdrggayft 

9f 

34. 

bhumi. 


* l to sutra. 


42. 

f kula-dhana. 


57 f Bahvrijan Sihu-Misra. 

99 


L aravinda-mukha. 

99 

1 Yajna-vidyai. 

it 

44. 

Karavandapu. 


5 g f sastra. 

9 i 

i6t 

Svamadi-vikrama. 


1 Sujjata-Bhatta. 

J> 

48. 

Manu-darssita-margga, 


gQ ( Srivara-mamgala. 


49, < 

r guru-charitam. 


C brahma-dSya. 

9» 


L kandaka-sodhanai. 

99 

6 If. sarvva-parihara. 


KOf 

f from Pan clya- na than 

it 

72. Pandya. 

99 


l to paramavaishnavan. 

99 

72f . matamgajaddhyakshan. 

93 

52. 

rajya-varsha. 

9> 

76. mra-sasana. 

99 

53. 

ndharmma. 

91 

76 f . vady a-geya-samg£ta. 



[ karmma. 

9 * 

78. Yaidya-kula. 

99 

54. < 

1 Magadha, 

>9 

79. maha-samanta. 



l mahidA 

93 

80. Yira. 


1 

p'Sabdaii. 

99 

81. Dbirataran Murtti. 

99 

55. <| 

grama. 

99 

84. mra-sasana. 


1 

. Yidya-devatai. 

99 

92f. Arikesari. 


The historical introduction (11. 19 to 46) is in High Tamil and possesses one charac- 
teristic of Tamil poetry, viz. constant alliteration. The only inscriptions in the Yatteluttu 
alphabet that have been hitherto' published, are the Tirunelli plates of Bhaskara-Ravivarman 
which appeared in a former number of this Journal , x and the three inscriptions mentioned by 
Dr. Hultzsch in the introductory remarks to his paper on those plates (ante, Yol. XX. p. 287). 


1 ant€i Vol. XX. pp. 285-292. Mr. S. M. Natesa Sastri has published bis own version of this grant in the 
September number of Vol. IX of the Christian College Magazine. The following misreadings in it may be noted as 
the most important : — 

Line 1. §ri Amachchar for srih Ko P&kkarap;. 

„ 2. iruppattaram „ nalppatt-aram. 
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The alphabet employed in the subjoined inscription differs slightly from that of the four others, 
Ir*. the latter, the individual characters have a tendency to slant towards the left, while in the 
former they are more straight. This has perhaps to be accounted for by the different nature of 
the writing materials commonly in use, and the mode of holding the style, prevalent in the two 
parts of Southern India to which these inscriptions severally belong. The use of Sanskrit words 
and Grantha characters is very common in the Pandya grant, while in the four others most of the 
Sanskrit words have assumed Dra vidian forms and are written in the Vattejuttu alphabet. In 
the latter some of the characters are distinctly round, for example t, n , £ and n , while in the 
former thev are not quite round. It is not possible to say which of these two is the more deve- 
loped form, until the immediate source of the alphabet is determined, and the two types of 
characters compared individually with those of the parent alphabet. Prom other !P&:$$ya 
inscriptions which are published, we know that, besides the Vattelattu, the Tamil alphabet was 
also used in the Pandya kingdom. The former was probably imported from the Clidra f king* 
dom and the latter from the Chdla country. A.s the earlier Pandya inscriptions, like thr/present 
one, are found engraved in the Vatteluttu character, and the later ones, — dike the stonfe inscrip- 
tions found at Madura, Tirupparankunram and other places, and the large Tiruppuvanam copper- 
plate grant of Kulasekhara- Pandya. — -in the Tamil alphabet, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
tha: it was the former that was originally used in the Pandya kingdom. The latter was probably 
introduced during the time when the great Saiva devotees, Tirunanasambandar and Tirunavuk- 
karaiyar, flourished, or on the occasion of a subsequent Ch6Ia conquest. The forms which the 
characters have assumed in the present inscription, might be due to the influence of the Tamil 
alphabet on the original Vatteluttu. This Pandya grant also throws some light on the Vatte- 
luttu numerals, as the plates are numbered on their left margins. The number on the third 
plate is rather indistinct, and the symbols for four, jive, six and seven seem to be closely allied to- 
the corresponding ones used in Tamil inscriptions, while those for one and two do not exhibit any 
intimate connection with the known South-Indian numerals. The investigation of the origin 
of the Vatteluttu numerals is closely connected with, and must throw considerable light on the 
question of the immediate source of the Vatteluttu alphabet. We must have a complete set of 
the Vatteluttu numerals and their earlier forms, and the earlier forms of the Vatteluttu alphabet, 
before we can speculate on the origin of either of them, or on the relation which existed between 
them. Dr. Burnell has expressed himself as follows on this question : — fC Of all the probable 
primitive alphabets with which a comparison of the Vatteluttu is possible, it appears to me that 
the Sassanian of the inscriptions presents most points of resemblance.” 2 A comparison of the 
Vatteluttu characters with the Tamil alphabet, which is used in ancient inscriptions found in the 
Chela country and in other Tamil districts, yields the following results : — The symbols for 
i, n, t, r, l, l and j are almost the same in both, while those for a , a 9 u, il 9 o , h, », ch, p , m, y , v y r 


Line 2. su. dipattil for Sitnattil. 

„ 5. Sevvaratgop „ ^acnaratiaKoda. 

T. mu 2 gn*VYaInm „ mudaguru valum. 
s, ,, ... vag=nt»dippadiy for vannu ti jrn*j7a«Jiy, 

„ 9. arutfckadaviya for kuda=kkaiaviya. 

„ 11. kodukknm „ kedukkum. 

„ 12. orCttas „ cr-ottarai. 

IB. konaisagga „ kartam pop. 

„ 20. vil ehchila and pa^aiyar for vilakkil and vagaiyra. 

„ 21. ada vaitti kai for dtfai»ttisai. 

„ 27. adichehn ,, alikku. 

„ 28. . . . m Mafeal and Isari for mavagal and i-siri. 

„ 29. panninadu and Madaippalli for unniprii and Malaiyampalji. 

„ 35f. NidataogananSuradey/or odadaru Karaififiaipir sabha. 

„ 31. ydde Ainamandarai mnnaehehnppotti/or nurru-aiymbatt-a-arai k«u pojjJli. 

„ 33f. sonnan for Karainna'_Qur sabhaj. 

The seren small lines of writing on the right margin of the second side of the second plate seem to have been 
entirely ignored. 

'‘Souih-Inditw Paleography, 2nd edition, p. 51. 
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and n are not quite dissimilar, and those for i , e, ai , w, t and n do not exhibit any points of close 
resemblance. In the subjoined inscription more than two hundred and fifty of the viramas are 
distinctly marked, in most cases by means of a dot attached to the top of the letter. In 
some cases the dot is attached to the right or to the left of the letter. There is no attempt at 
marking the virdructs either in the Jews 5 grant or in the Syrian Christians' grants, — if the 

copies published in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science , Vol. XIII. are faithful, as 

well as in the Tirunelli grant. As regards Tamil inscriptions, we find that the viramas are some- 
times marked only in the oldest ones. 3 If the marking of the virdrna had the same history in 
the Vatteluttu script as it seems to have had in Tamil inscriptions, we should conclude that 
the present grant belongs to a time earlier than any of the inscriptions from the Western coast 
hitherto discovered. 

* Of the Paiidya kingdom nothing like a connected history is known, and it is doubtful if it 
will e-w be possible to get a really trustworthy account of it from the earliest times. That it 
was a very ancient one, is established by various facts. According to some versions of the 
MahubhUrata , Arjuna is believed to have gone to the Pandya kingdom during his rambles in 
the South.* The Buddhist king A&dka refers to the Pandyas in one of his edicts. 5 The late 
Dr. Caldwell considered it nearly certain that it was a Pandya king who had sent an ambas- 
sador to the emperor Augustus of Rome. 6 From the Greek geographers who wrote after the 
Christian era, we learn that the PAndya kingdom not only existed in their time, but rose to 
special importance among the Indian states, though no names of Pandya kings are known. 
Tuttukkudi (Tuticorin), Korkai, Kayal, Kallimedu (Point Calimere), Knmari (Cape Comorin) 
and Pamban (Paumben) were known to the ancient Greeks. 7 Kalidasa, the great dramatist, 
refers to the Pandya kingdom as one of the provinces overrun by Raghu in his tour of 
conquest. 8 The astronomer Yarahamihira refers to this kingdom in his Brihatsamliitd? 
The frequent mention of the Pandyas in ancient inscriptions shows that the kingdom continued 
to exist and that some of its rulers were very powerful. The Western Chalukya king Pulikdfein 
II. (A. D. 610 to 634) boasts of having conquered the Pandyas among others. 10 The Pallavas 
are constantly reported to have conquered the Pandyas. The inscription of Kandivarman 
Pallavamalla published by the Rev. T. Foulkes, refers to a victory gained by the Pallava general 
Udayachandra against the Pandya army in the battle of Ma^aikudi. 11 The Chalu- 
kyas, — Western as well as Eastern, — and the Rash.tr aktita kings sometimes boast in their 
inscriptions of having conquered the Pandyas. 12 It was, however, with the Ch§ras and 
the Chdlas that the Pandya history was more intimately connected. They formed the i three 
kingdoms’ of the South, 13 and were constantly at feud with one another. Each of the kings 

s Compare Dr. Hultzsch’s South- Indian Inscriptions , Vol. I. pp. 113 and 147; Madras Christian College 
Magazine, Vol. VIII. pp- 99 and 273. 

4 It is in connection with a marriage of Arjuna that the Pandya kingdom is supposed to be mentioned in the 
MahclbMrata. Dr. Caldwell ( Bistory of Tinnevelly , p. 13} says that only the Tamil prose translation and the southern 
Saoskrit versions of the epic state that Aijuua’s bride belonged to the Pandya family, while most of the northern 
Sanskrit versions state that her father was the king of Manipura. s ante, Vol. V. p. 272. 

e History of Tinnevelly , p. 17. Captain Tufnell in his Hints to Coin-collectors in Southern India, Part II. p! 3," says 

that the small insignificant Eoman copper coins found in and around Madura in such large numbers and belonging to 
types different from those discovered in Europe, point to the probability of the existence at one time of a Eoman settle- 
ment at or near that place. Mr. Sewell in his Lists of Antiquities , Vol. I. p. 291, seems to have first started this 
theory to explain the discovery of the small Eoman coins. 

i See ante , Vol. XIII. p. 330 ff. and Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly , pp. 17-22. 

a Raghiwariisa, iv. 49. 8 Dr. Kern’s edition, iv. 10, See ante , Vol. VIII. p. 245. ' 

11 anU, Vol. VIII. p. 276 ; the reading of the first line of Plate iv. first side, is not Mannaiku[saiti]gr<ime as the 
published text has it, but MannaikutUgr&m^. 

is For the Western Chalukya conquest of the Pandyas see Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, pp. 27, 28 and 29. Only one of the Rashtrakuta kings is explicitly stated to have conquered the P&ndyas. For 
the Eastern Chalakya conquest see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 51. 

is In Tamil, the phrase muv-arasar, * the three kings,’ is used to denote the Chera, the Cho}a and the P&ndya 
kings. In Tamil inscriptions m&va-rbyar, and in Kanarese ones miiru-rayaru are used to mean the same three kings * 
see South-Indian Inscriptions , Vol. I. p. 111, note 3. , 6 ’ 
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of any one of these dynasties often called himself 4 the destroyer * of the other two kingdoms. 1 * 
As the history of the Cberas is now very little known, we have only what has been done for the 
Chola history to fall upon. The Chula king Par&ntaka I. calls himself Madirai-konda, or in 
Sanskrit, Madhur&ntaka, * the deatoover of Madura.’ Mr. Poulkes’ inscription of the Sana 
king Hastimalla reports that Parantaka I. conquered R§jasimka-P&£<jLya. 15 One of the 
grandsons of the same Chola king was also called Madhurantaka, while one of his great-grandsons, 
Aditya-Karik&la, 44 contended in his youth with Vira-P&^dya,” 1 * and another great-grandson, 
K6-Raj akesarivarman alias RdjardjadSva, “deprived the Sejiyas {%. e. the Pandyas) of their 
splendour.” 17 In two of the Tanjore inscriptions (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. No. 3, 
paragraphs 5 and 6, and No. 59, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 9 and 11), the conquest of the P&tidyas i*y 
mentioned along with that of SSram&n, the Chera king, and in one of them (No. 59, par&grajjF 
3), it is said that both of them were defeated in Malai-nadu. Perhaps this shows that the Omm 
king and the Pandyas united together in opposing Rajar&ja. The son of the last-.^t«d 
Chola king, Ko-Parakesarivaraan alias Rftj 6ndra-Ch61ad6va, was also called Madhurar^aka. 1 * 
The immense number of copper coins found in the Madura bazar , containing th^* legend 
R&jardja, and the Chola inscriptions which are reported to be found in the Papdya countiy, 1 * 
almost establish the Chola conquest. Dr. Hultzsch’s latest Progress Report (Madras G. O, 
dated 6th August 1892, No. 544, Public) mentions several Pandya princes. Of these, 
M&nftbharana, Vira-KSraJa, Snndara-P&ndya^ and Lankdhvara alias Vikrama-PAndya^ 
who had undertaken an expedition against Vikramab&hu of Ceylon, were contemporaries 
of the Chola king X6-R&jak$s*rivaman. alias RfijftdterfijadAva (No. 12 of Dr. Hultzsch’s. 
list) ; Vira-KSsarin, the son of Srivallabha, was a contemporary of Kd-R&jakSsarivarman 
alias Vlra-Rftj ftndLradAva I. (No. 14 of the list). A third Ch61^ king, No. 18. P&rakgsft* 
rivarman alia* VIra-^R&j6ndrad5va II., whom Dr. Haltzech identifies with the Eastern 
Chalukya Kul6ttungi-Ch6da II., is reported “ to have cnt off the nose of the son of Vira-* 
i^dya, to have given Madura to V ikrama-Pftiidyaj and to have cut off the head of 
PAnriya-” the inscriptions of the Chola king lUjarajac^va, found at Tanjore and 
where, the Pandyas are always mentioned in the plural number (Sejiyar, Pandyar). A$T ; 
inscription, found on one of the walls of the great temple at Chidambaram in the South' 
Arcot district, reports that Eul6ttuuga-Ch61a conquered 4 t he five Pandyas.’ 20 
of 4 the five Pandyas’ is also referred to in the historical introduction of Kd* 

RAjakfisarivarman alias the emperor Sri- Eul6ttunga-Ch6Jad6 va Inscriptions, Vol. II, 
No. 58, .and ante, Vol. XXI. p. 286X was evidently identical with the Kulattunga- 
Chftla of the Chidambaram inscription. Again, the word P^nchavan, 4 one of the five*’ is 
used in inscriptions as well as in Tamil literature as a title of the p’indya kings. It may, 
therefore, be concluded that very often, if not always, there were five Pandya princes 


u The seak of Pandya copper-plate grants, of wrick two are now known, and published in Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins 
of Southern India , — one belonging to the large TirnppdTanam grant and the other to the “ hfadacolam ” grant — 
contain the foUowing emblems : - two fish, a tiger and a bow. The fish was the PSadya emblem. But the insertion 
of the tiger and the bow, the Chola and the Chfcra emblems, is meant to indicate that the kings who issued these grants 
conquered the Chains and the Cheras. In the description of the seals of the two Leyden copper-plate grants published 
in the Arckmologicai Survey of Southern India, Vol IV. only the fish and the tiger are mentioned. The bow which 
must have been there, has evidently been mistaken for something else. Some of the Ch6ia coins also contain these 
three emblems; e.g. No. 152 of Sir Walter Elliot's Coins of Southern India, whose ’legend has been read W tJ 
Hnltxsch as CMlab fonts, Vol. XXI. p. 323), and Nos. 153 and 154 of the s*me, whose Wds are Sr£ 

Btyndrah and Uttama-CMW, respectively. 8 * ™ Brh 

** Salem Manual, VdL II. p. 372 (verse II), is South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. llg„ 

w ibid. pp. 35 and 95. 

*”"* UM ^ ical S ™*y of Southern U&a, Vol. IT. p, 208), «d So^th- 
Ik. r t L I*/. 286 ™ 1 , 287 ; CM ™ lVs Ei ^ * P. 29. In one <«f 

XS2T*2S. *- *> i- -»«-«»- b«"Vv 

* imum YeL i. p . m, 
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ruling at the same time. 21 Almost throughout the Tamil districts of Southern India we 
meet with Pdntjya inscriptions which, to judge from the characters employed in them, 
must belong to some of the later kings. Among these may be mentioned Sundara, Vira, 
Vikrama, KulaS§khara and Par&krama. Mai’co Polo mentions a “ Sonder Bandi ” of the 
Pandya dynasty, 23 who may be identical with the Sundara-PAnclya of the inscriptions. Later 
on, the Pandya kingdom fell a prey to the ambition of the Vijayanagara kings and their 
feudatories. Coins bearing one or other of the names 'Sundara-Pandiyan (Sundara-P&ndya), 
Yira-PAndiyan (Yira-PAnlya) and Kulasegaran (KulaSSkhara), are not infrequently met with 
in the bdz&rs of Tanjore and Madura. Another coin, bearing the legend 'Samarakdlagalan (i.e. 
in Sanskrit, SamarakdlAliala), 23 a name which occurs in the traditional lists of Pandya kings, is 
also often found. He was a king whose dominions extended as far north as K&fichipura^ 
where an inscription, dated during his reign, is found, and contains the 'Saka date 1391 expired. 24 
From this inscription we learn that he was also called Pavanekaviran (i. e. in Sanskrit 
Bhuvanaikavlra), a name which is likewise found on coins. 25 Coins bearing the legends 
Kachchi-valaiigum Peruvian, 20 Elldntalaiy-dyidri, 27 Jagavtra-Bdman , 3S Kaliyuga-Baman , 29 
&era-7cuIa-B[a*]man, 30 and Putala , 31 are generally ascribed to the Pandya dynasty. From 
Tamil inscriptions we learn that the capital of the Pandyas was Madura, and that their 
dominions were often very extensive. That their emblem was the fish, is borne out by 
inscriptions as well as coins. 33 From certain names which occur in Kanarese inscriptions, and 
which are referred to in Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay Presidency, it may be 
concluded that there was a family of FAndya chiefs ruling in the North as feudatories of one or 
other of the Kanarese dynasties. Probably, some member of the Pandya dynasty of Madura, 
for some unknown reason, migrated to the North and established for himself a small princi- 
pality; and his successors appear to have preserved their family name. Tribhuvanamalla- 
Pandyadeva, 33 Yira-Pandyadeva 34 and Yijaya-Pandyadeva 35 were ruling the Nouambav&di 


21 The Kalihgattu-Parani (canto xi. verse 63) mentions five Pandya princes who had been defeated by 
Kulottunga-Chola. Th*’s king was, as has been shown by Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai (ante, Vol. XIX. p. 338) and 
Dr. Fleet {ante, Yol. XX. p. 279 f )» identical with the Eastern Chalukya Kulottanga- Chodadcva I. (Saka 9S5 to 1034), 
and it is very probable that it is this defeat of the PAndya3 that is referred to in the Chidambaram inscription 


and in the inscriptions found at Tanjore and other places. 

22 Dr. Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, p. 35. Bat see ante , Vol. XXI. p. 121, where the date of the accession of 
S nndara-Pandya is calculated from materials supplied by Dr. Hultzsch. We have thus obtained the date of one of 
the several Sundaras. 

38 Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, Nos. 184 and 135. 

34 Dr. Hultzseh’s Progress Report for February to April 1S90, Madras G. 0. dated 14th May 1890, No. 355, 
Public. 

26 Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India , No. 133.' 26 ibid. No. 145. 

27 This is the reading of the legend on Elliot’s No. 333 suggested by Dr. Hultzsch (ante, Vol. XXI. p. 324) Vho 
ascribes it to Sundara-PAndya. The Rev. J. E. Tracy of Tirumangalam, in his paper on Pandya coins, published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science , had read Ella- nagaraiy- Map. 

38 Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, No. 144. This legend has been read by Mr. Tracy. 

29 Mr. Tracy’s Pandyan Coins, No. 3, and Elliot’s No. 147. In an inscription of the Jambnkelvara temple on the 
island of ^rirangam (ante, Yol. XXI. p. 121) Sandara- Panlya is called LahM-dvipa'luntana-dvittija-Rtima, * a second 
R&ma in plundering the island of Lankfi.’ It is not impossible that the biruda Kaliyuga-Ramarj hears the same meaning 
and is intended to denote the same PAndya king. 

so H r . Tracy’s Pandyan Coins, No. II (wrongly for No. 6). 

si ibid. No. 1. The legend on No. 139, Plate iv. of Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India has been read 
Korhai-uacl&r. But the correct reading seems to be : — [1.] [2.] da ko- [3.] nds[p]. Son&da. means * the Chola 

country.’ * One who conquered the Chdla country’ would be an appropriate biruda for a Pandya king. In the Tiruppa- 
rankunram inscription, published in the Archaeological Survey of Sovthern India, Vol. IV. Sundara-PAndya has the / 
biruda $ hiddu valahgiy=arujiya, e one who is pleased to distribute the Chola country,’ which has been misread / 
(pp. 41if.) Sjran&du-vaJahgiyaruliya. / 

83 The Rev. E. Loventhal in his Coins of Tinneoelly (p. 7) says that “ there must have been two distinct P&n^ . 
dynasties, one in Korkai and one in Madura, and there wore several branch lines, especially of the Madura PAndV 
Both the chief lines had the elephant and the battle* axe as thair royal marks, probably because they were closely rejg e rt r> 
to each other.” He adds (p. 8) that, later on, “the Madura P Andy as chose the fish mark as their dynastic 
that is, when they left Buddhism they changed the elephant mark and took instead of it a pure Vishnu mark — th? ■' 

85 Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay Presidency , p. 51. 34 ibid, p, 52. 86 ibid' \ 
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Thirrr-two thousand as contemporaries of the Western ChAlukya kings Vikramaditya VI, 
Sfomeivara III. and Jti.'ideka walla II. respectively. A Yadava inscription belonging to the 
time of Krishna ('Saha 1375), refers to “ the Pandyas who shone at Gutti.” 36 The Hoysala 
king Balhiia II. “ restored to the Pandya his forfeited kingdom "when he humbled himself 
before him." The kingdom referred to consisted of Uehchangi, — part of the Kohkana, 
and the districts of Banav&Si and PAnuhgal. 37 

So mnch of the Pandya history we learn from inscriptions, numismatics and contemporary', 
authorities. We shall now see what Tamil literature has to say on this dynasty. The) 
following are some of the Tamil works which may be expected to throw some light oi- 
Pandya history : — TirncHaiyudalpurdnam, Periyapurdnam, Pattuppdttu and Purappatt a. 
The boundaries of the Pandya kingdom are thus laid down in Tamil works: — the river 
VeH&yu to the north ; Kumari (Cape Comorin) to the south; the sea to the east; and ‘ the 
great highway ’ to the west. According to Dr. Caldwell, the river VellArn is the one which 
rises in the Trichinopoly district, passes through the Pudukkottai state, and enters the; 
sea at Point Calimere; and the same scholar has identified ‘the great highway 9, with the 
Acheltaakovil pass.* 13 This would include a part of the modern state of Travancore into the 
Pandya kingdom. The Pandya king is often called Korlcaiydli, ‘the ruler of Korkai.’ From, 
this fact it may be concluded that Korkai was once the Pandya capital. 30 In later times this 
seat of the government was certainly KtlqLal (i. e. Madura). The Tiruvilaiyddalpurdnam^ is 
an account of the divine sports of Siva, as represented by the god at Madura, and professes ft 
give a history of that town and its kings from very early times. It also furnishes a list (j| 
P4ndya kings, most of the names in which sound more like birudas than actual names. W WW 
the accounts given in this work are based on genuine tradition or not, it has not been possible! 
to determine from a lack of ancient Pandya inscriptions. It is almost certain that there are 
straw historical facts contained in it. But they are so much mixed up with myths and legendk 
that it is at present hardly possible to distinguish historical facts from worthless matter. .The) 
sixth verse in the Sanskrit part of the subjoined inscription refers to victories gained by som^ 
of the ancient Pandya kings over Indra, Varuna and Agni, and reports that the garland 
Indra had been wrested from him by the Pandya kings, and that some of them survived tfaaif 
great Kalpa. Some of the chapters of the Tirumlaxy&dalpurdnam describe the futile attempt* 
made by Indra to destroy the PAndya capital, Madura. One of these consisted in induct 
Varuna to flood the city and drown it under water. A great deluge is said to have occur*! 
during the reign of the PAndya king Klrtivibhfishana, after which Siva re-created MaduraM 
it was before. It is this legend that is referred to in the present inscription by the words makl, 
halp-dpad-uttarisku. Again, in the chapter headed VaragvnanuIcku^chchivaWcai^gdttiyapadcilani i 
( _ the chapter which describes how Varaguna was shewn the world of 'Siva”), the then reigning 1 
king Varagusa-PAsdya is said to have gained a victory over the Chdla king. In the 18ft : 
verse of this chapter, the Chfila king is described as Nd^pporupp^ and his Lay del ef^ 
the expression Ldh-semu It is not impossible that it was the Chola king K6-Kki3Ii who i 
spoken of as having teen defeated by Varaguna-Paudya. This Ch61a king is mentioned in the 
Urge Leyden P*at.nd the copper-plate inscription of the Bans king Hastimalla, as one of the 
ancestors of Vijaynlaya. The Ealmgattu-Parani also mentions him, th ough not byname" 

** Dr.^idwell, in the IntroduotL^p. 139 ) to the^M^d mS’co ***'#• a " S ®® note 33, aW 

ItMtwtge*, saya that this pwina was very probably translated from SaJhrifT Qra ^ mar °f t*e Dravidian 
'Aha poet king of Madura, a«d that it datef Lm ZlZ ™t£ LT ° f 

•WLeAition of the PaUapplttu, p. m, too same king is called Nfiimmttinaiwnb Pa ^ lt SAminAA* 

of an illegitimate son to him by the Saga p-mcess is refLed+n^ ^ th ° tmdition ® bout 

; see outs, Vol. XIX- p. 339. * to - In other Tanii i "wJ* the name Ki]3i- 
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That Varagnna-Pandya was a historical personage,' is shewn by the same Bana grant, which 
reports that the G-anga king Prithivipati, who was a contemporary of Amoghavarsha, defeated 
the Pandya king Varaguna in the battle of Sri-Purambiya 'not 'Sripnra, as it is on page 373 
of the Salem Manual, Yol. II.)- Sri-Purambiya has probably to be identified with the village 
called Tir U.-P arambiyam in Sundaram&rti-Kayan&r’s Tevuram , and Pnrambayam in Tirn- 
nanasambandar’s Tevdram. The exact place occupied by Ko-Kkilli in the Chola genealogy, is 
not known. The two inscriptions which mention the early Chdla kings, say that Karikala, Ko- 
Ohchamkannan and K6-Kkilli belonged to the Chdla family. Of these two authorities, the Leyden 
grant mentions Karikala first and Ko-Kkilli last, while the Bana inscription mentions Ko- 
Kkilli first and Ko-Chchamkan last. The Kalihgattu-Parani mentions Ko-Kkilli first and 
Karikala last. Thus the three authorities for Chola history that are now known, do not give 
a regular genealogy for this period, and one may doubt if it will ever be possible to reconstruct 
it and to determine the dates of these kings from Chdla inscriptions alone. There is only one 
Varaguna mentioned in the traditional lists of the Pandya kings. 43 Consequently, the infor- 
mation that we now possess for Pandya history, offers no obstacles to the identification of 
the Varaguna -Pancjya of the Bana inscription with the Varaguna of the TiruvUaiyddalpurdnam. 
This pur ana has a chapter 43 which describes how the 'god at Madura’ sent the great musician 
Bana-Bhadra with a letter to Sdram&n Perum&l, the Chera king, who was a contemporary 
of the Barra devotee S nn dar amUr ti-N ay an&r . The letter directed the Chera king to give 
presents to the musician, which was duly done. The same event is referred to in that chapter 
of the Periyapurdnam which gives an account of the life of 'Seraman Perumal. 44 In this narra- 
tive we have perhaps to take * the god at Madura’ to meau the Pandya king. If this suggestion 
is correct, it would imply that the Chdra kiug was a vassal of the Pandya. From the Tiruvilai - 
yddalpurdnam we also learn that the old college ( sahgam ) of Madura was established during the 
reign of a certain Vamsasekhara-Pandya, and was provided with a miraculous seat (jpalagai ) by 
the god Sundardsvara. 45 

The second of the works enumerated as throwing some light on the Pandya history, is the 
Periyapurdnam . The accounts contained in this work may be considered less open to question, 
as some of the statements made in it have been strongly confirmed by recent discoveries. As 
the author of the work does not profess to write a history, but only the lives of the sixty-three 
devotees of 'Siva, the historical information contained in it is only incidental. One of these 
sixty-three devotees was ETecJuma^an, a Pandya king. He is described as having been victori- 
ous in the battle of TTelvSli. 46 This is probably Tinnevelly (Tirunelveli). As the battle was 
fought in the Pandya country itself, it implies that the king only succeeded in repelling an 
invader from the Korth or from Ceylon. We are told that he married a daughter of the Chola 
king, whose name is not mentioned, that he was originally a Jaina by religion, and that his 
queen, who was a Saiva at heart-, sent for the great T ir ufi&nas amb andar, who succeeded in 
converting the king to the Saiva religion through a miraculous cure of his malady, which 
the Jaina priests could not make any impression upon. The date of this Pandya king and, with 
it, that of Tirunanasambandar are still wrapt in mystery. That Dr. Caldwell’s identification 47 
of this king, who was also called Sundara- P&ndya, with Marco Polo’s e< Sonder Bandi” is in- 
correct, and that the three great Saiva devotees TiruBanasambandar, Tirunavukkaraiyar and 
S u ndaram u r t i-K ay anar must have flourished prior to the eleventh century A. D., is, however. 


Sir Walter Elliot, in his Coins of Southern India, p. 128 f. has published sis lists of P&ndya kings. In the 
. first, two kings are mentioned with the name Varaguna, while each of the other five mentions only one king of that 
name. 

*s Tirumugan=godutta padolam, p. 227'of the Madras edition of 1888. 

** Chapter 87 of the Madras edition of 1S84. 

Sanga-ppalagai tanda padalam, chapter 51 of the Madras edition of 1888. 

^lelvCii vchuo, vn "ct d r 'Sjv? n t s whoso fortune vus constant; who gained Ctho battle ''if) 1 

llelveli/ occurs in verse 8 of the- Tiratl j.-dcAvo g c: i , which contains a list or the sixty- three devotees o£ S&ivo, and whith 
was composed by Snno avanvdrti-dl L yapuv. 

* 7 Comparative Grammar if Ihe It r 7, 'vidian /■-'--.f Introduction, pp. 2££» ff. 
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clearly established by inscriptions found in the great temple at Tanjore. 43 The Periyapurdnam 
informs us that one of the Chula kincrs ruled also over the Pandya kingdom. This was the 
Saiva devotee K 6= C he he ii gat - C hola-N Ay a n Ar, who was also called Sengaii&r.* 9 The same king 
is, as stated above, mentioned in the large Leyden grant as one of the ancestors of the Ch61a king 
Vijayalaya. His conquest of one of the Chera kings is described in a small work called KalavaU- 
nar iaJn, the test and translation of which have been published in this Journal ( ante , Vol. 
XVIII. pp. 253-265). The Periyapurdnam tells us that he built several temples of Siva in 
different places. Sundaramurti-JSayanar refers in his Tevdrani to one at Hannilam in the 
Tanjore district, 50 and Sundaramurti’s predecessor, Tirunanasambandar, to another at Tiru- 
Ambar. 51 This last reference furnishes us with one of the limits for the period of the latter 
poet, the other limit being the time of Seraman Perumal, who was a contemporary of the 
former poet. 


Another of the Tamil works which may be of use to the student of Pandya history, is 
the Pattuppaltu (j. e. 4< the ten poems”). As the name implies, it consists of ten poems, or 
rather idyls, composed by different members of the college of Madura, to which reference has 
already been made. Of these, two are dedicated to NeduAjeliyaii, a Pandya king. The first 
of these two, called Madurai -1;kunji 9 was composed by Marudanar of Hangudi, and the second, 
called Xedunaluudai , by Nakkiran&r, the president of the college. The first refers to a battle 
fought at Talai-Alahg&nam by the Pandya king against the Chera and the Chola kings and 
some minor chiefs. 52 Some of the ancestors of Neduujeliyan are also incidentally mentioned. 
The name of one of them was Yadimbalambaninra-Pandiyan according to the commentary. 63 
This, however, could not have been the actual name of the king, but only a biru&a . Another of 
the ancestors of Nedunjeliyan was Pal-yaga-salai-mudu-kudumi-Pernvaludi, whose piety is 
very highly spoken of. 04 As I shall have occasion to speak of this king in an article on another 
Pandya grant which I am going to publish, I shall now be content with a mere mention 
of his name. 

The last of the Tamil works above enumerated, as being of some use to students of Pandva 
history, is the Purzppaftiu This work is unpublished, and consequently, the historical value 
of its contents cannot now be stated precisely. The Purappdltu is said to describe in 
detail the battle of Talai-Alanglnam, 55 which is referred to in the MaduraiJelednji. Mr. P. 
Snndaram Pillai, M. A., of the Maharaja s College at Trivandram, refers, in an article published 
in the August number of Vol. IX of the Madras Christiaji College Magazine , to another work 
called 46 JEraujanar AgapporaL” This work, he adds, is generally ascribed to Nakkirar and 
celebrates the prowess of a Pandya king who is called Arikesari, Varodaya, Parahkusa and 
Vichari, and mentions among his conquests “Yilinjam (near Trivandram), Kottar (nearHagercoil), 
Naraiyaru, Chevcor, Kadaiyal, Anukudi and Tinnevelly.” It is thus clear that Tamil literature 
is not devoid of works that throw some light on Pandya history. Their contents” however, 
have not been appreciated, becanse we have not had the means to test their usefulness. It is 
important here to note that the Sinhalese Chronicles might, with advantage, he consulted to 
elucidate some of the points in Pandya history, which may be left obscure by Tamil literature 
and the Pandya inscriptions. 


As I hare already remarked, the subjoined inscription opens with six Sanskrit verses. Of 
these, the first invokes Brahman, the second Vishnu. and the third Siva. This might he taken as 
an indication of t-ie non-sectarian creed of the reigning king. As, however, he has the biruda 


* # So nth -Indian Inscription,*, Vol. II. Nos. SS and 41. 

toe Sj;yj -“ V ’ ‘ S3isa9Sr Wh0 beca “ c a “•*» aad the world,’ occurs in verse 11 of 

. " P *S® 14 of the Hadias edition of 18S4. H p. „ , ftQ . ,, 
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parama-Vaishnava, ‘the most devoted follower of Vishnu,’ in line 51, and as, in 1. 35 f., he is 
reported to have built a temple to Vishnu, we have to understand that the king, though a 
worshipper of Vishnu, was not intolerant towards other religions. The fourth verse describes 
the P&3?.dya race as descended from the Moon as ancestor. The fifth refers to M&ravarman 
and some of his ancestors, and describes him as the ‘ destroyer of the Pallavas 9 (Pallava-bhan- 
jana ). The sixth verse describes his son Jatilavarman. The Tamil portion is dated during the 
seventeenth year of the reign of N edunjadaiyan. Evidently, Jatilavarman and Nedunjadaiyan 
denote the same individual and are synonymous. Jaiila is the'Sanskrit equivalent of the Tamil 
Sadaiyan (one who has matted hair), a name which is also applied to 'Siva. 56 The adjective Nedum 
may qualify the word Sadai, and the name would then mean ‘ one whose matted hair is long.’ 
But it is more probable that Nedum has to be understood as a sort of title prefixed to the 
names of some of the Pandya kings. In line 61 of the Madurai-hTcdnji , a Tamil poem already 
referred to, one of the Pandya kings is called Nediydn. Nedum&ran of the JPeriyapurdnam 
and NedLufijeJiyan of the Pattuppattu are names in which the prefix Nedum is used as a 
title. If translated, these two names might mean c the tall Pandya.’ The names Nedumaran, 
Nedunjeliyan and Nedunjadaiyan are quite similar, and one is almost tempted to think that they 
must have denoted the same individual. Beyond this similarity of the mere names we possess 
no materials for their identification. In the present inscription, the king Neduhjadaiyan is 
called Tennan, V&navan and Sambiyan. Tennavan or Tennan, 4 the king of the South,’ is 
used as a title of P&ndya kings in Tamil inscriptions and literature. Vanavan and 'Sembiyan 
are titles applied to the Ch£ra and Chdla kings, respectively. The fact that this Pandya king 
assumed the CLiera and Chola titles, shows that he conquered those kings, or was, at least, 
believed to have done so. A similar fact in connection with Chola history is revealed hv 
tbe title Mummudi- Chola, which was assumed by one at least of the Chola kings. Mummudi- 
Chola means ‘the Chola king who wore three crowns, viz. the Ch8ra, the Chola and the Piindya 
crowns.’ 57 After giving the above-mentioned titles of the king, the Tamil portion of the 
inscription enters into an account of his military achievements which occupies nearly two 
plates. The battles of Vellhr, 63 Vii^nam and Seliyakkudi against an unknown enemy are first 
mentioned. The king next attacks a certain Adiyan and puts him to flight in the battles of 
Ayirav61i, Ayirdr 59 and PugaliyClr. The Pallavas and EAralas, who are his allies, are also 
attacked and defeated. The king of Western Kongu is subsequently attacked, and his ele- 
phants and banner taken as spoils. The whole of Kongu is then subdued, and “the noisy 
drum sounds his (i. e* the king’s) name throughout KankabhUmi.” The king enters Kftfijiv&ya- 
pp&rtir, and builds a temple “resembling a hill” to Vishnu. The ruler of V&n is then con- 
quered and put to death ; his town of Vilinam, “ whose fortifications are as strong as those of 
the fort in Lanka,” is destroyed, and “his elephants, horses, family treasure and good 
country” captured. The Pandya king afterwards builds a wall with a stone ditch round the 
town of Karavandapuram. 

5 ® A facsimile of the seal of the Tirnppfivaaam copper-plate grant, a transcript and translation of which are pub- 
lished in the Archaeological Survey of Southern India , VoL IV. pp. 21-38, is given on page 123 of SirW. Elliot's 
Coins of Southern India . It contains a Sanskrit inscription which ends with the name Jatilavarman. In line 13 of 
the first plate of the inscription occurs the Tamil form of this name, viz. Sadaivarman, and in tine 14, the actual 
name of the king, ICnlasekharadSva. 67 See note 14, above. 

58 In the Tiruppuvanam copper-plate grant the name V ellfir-kuruclicki occurs twice ( Archaeological Survey of 
Southern India , Vol. IV. p. 2S, Plate si a, lines 3 and 5) in the description of the boundaries of the granted village. 
As the word kuruchchi is not found in Tamil dictionaries, it is probable that kuruchchi is a mistake, if not a misread- 
ing, for kurichchi , which ha3 almost the same meaning as the word p uravu, which precedes the name Vellfir in the 
text of the present inscription. Vetiur- kurichchi means * Vellfir, (which is) a village belonging to a hilly or forest tract,' 
and puravil Vellfir which occurs in the text, would mean * Veil fir, (which is situated) in a forest or hilly tract.' Conse- 
quently, it is not impossible that tbe two villages are the same. Mr. Sewell in his Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 248, 
mentions a village called Vellfir in the Malabar district, which is 23 miles north- noTth- west of Cannanore. Another 
village of the same name is mentioned in the Archaeological Survey of Southern India , Vol. IV. p. 77, text line 60. 

68 It is not certain if Ayiraveli and Ayirfir have to be taken as denoting two distinct villages. It is not impossible 
that Ayirfir is the name of the village and Ayira-veli means * one thousand vSlis (of land).' Perhaps the village of 
Ayirfir had only one thousand vilis of cultivated land. 
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The battle of 'Seliyakkudi was one of the first fought by the king. The name which means 
* the Pandya village,’ 60 might indicate that it was situated in the Pandya country. If it was, 
the battle must have been fought either against a foreign invader or a rebellious feudatory. 
It is not apparent who Adiyan was, against whom the king next turned his arms. 
Ayiraveli, where one of the battles against Adiyan was fought, was probably included in 
the Chdla dominions, as it is said to have been situated on the northern bank of the 
Kaveri, The fact that the Pailava and Kerala kings were his allies, might indicate that 
he was not a minor chief. These considerations lead to the inference that he was probably 
a Chdla. NeduSjadaiyan calls himself Sembiyan (t. e. 'the Chdla), , but the conquest of 
the Chdlas is not explicitly stated in tbe historical introduction, and no Chola king of 
the name Adiyan is known. The kings of that dynasty had, each of them, several names and 
many birudas,* 1 There are, however, only two cases known from inscriptions, of wars between 
the Chdla and Pandya kings, in which the names of the contending kings are given. Of these, 
the first is the war between Rajasimha- Pandya and the Chdla king Parantaka I. which is 
mentioned in the inscription of the Bilna king Hastimalla, and the second is that between 
the Chdla king Adifcya-Karikala and Yira-Pandya, which is referred to .in the large Leyden 
grant. It is more probable that Adiyan was identical with the king of Western Kongu, who 
was captured by Xednnjadaiyan. Adigaimfln, also called Adigan, is mentioned in the Periya- 
puranam as an enemy of the Saiva devotee PugaJ-SdJa, a Chdla king whose capital was 
Karuvur (i\ e. Karur in the Coimbatore district). Adigaiman and EJini are mentioned in the 
unpublished Tamil work Purandnitrn, as kings, in whose praise the well-known Tamil poetess 
Auvaiy&r composed several verses. In his South-Indian Inscriptions , Vol. I. p. 106, Or 
Hultesch has published an inscription which refers to certain images set up by Adigaim&n 
Etiiii, and to their repair by a successor of his, who was called Vy&mukta&ravandjjvala (in 
Tamil, Vidukadalagiy a) , the lord of Taka*a> and who was the son of a certain Bajarflja. This 
Takafca, has probably to be identified with Tagadftr, which is referred to in the Purandnuru as 
haying been captured by a Chera king. The syllables which are transcribed as“M5iivava 
pperur, may also be written KdnjivAy-ppdrfir. In Sundaramurti-Myanar’s Tevaram (Foster 
Press edition, 1883^ p. 114; ArunAchala Madalijai-’a 3rd edition of the Periyapurunam, 1884, 
pp. 7 and 22) KanjivajppSrur is mentioned. But there is no cine given as to the situation or 
. . Jf 8 ®; Con3e q ae “%. we cannot decide whether the village mentioned in the present 

inscription has to be identified with that referred to in the Tevaram or not. Besides KdBiiv* 
or Kanjivay is reported to be the name of a village 'in the Tanjore district. The nine 
K^njivaypperur may also be explained as ‘ the large village in or near Kanji, i. e . Kanchipnra 
The building of a temple to Vishnu at this village might then refer to the construction of the 
Varadarajasvamin temple at Little Conjeeveram, which is not far from the Palls.™. -j. i 
Ofichl. Kankabhfimi, ‘the land of kites ’ might then be *£ 

• ffiW miles dishanf. TTV\ m flhIr»rVTarvr» + ...... " ..&U1, 


Kafiehi. 

which is a few miles distant from Chinglepul 

of the inscription, relate mostly to the western half of Southern India. Besides if Kankahhfi • 
is pronounced as it is written, it does not rhvme with ^ankabhumi 

Consequently, though the name is written Kankabhfimi, the second ofThe^beLare 1°' 
C ^ 096r 6Vid6 ntIy P f ” Ced g^gabhfimi, which is the Tamil f orm of £ 

****** ‘one who wears (a garland of flowers of) the vimhu thh* of note 60 read as follows Vtobajj 

king is often represented in Tamil literature as wearingT^rlLd ^ Aza ^ racllta Indiea)/ The 

Vfad* B denotes the Peking, and the village is evidently called aftS ^ Con8 ^«r. 
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well-known Ganga country. That such incorrect spellings were not uncommon in ancient days, 
is shown by an inscription of the great temple at Tanjore (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IL 
No. 35, line 156), in which the word chaturvQdvnabgala^n is written chaturvSdwiathkalam, Its 
connection with the town of Kancki being thus rendered improbable, Kanjivaya-pperur may 
have to be understood as ‘the large village of KanjivayaJ or KafLchiv&yay the r which 
ought to have been the result of sanidhi between l and p, having been assimilated and its place 
taken by a second p. 63 In Tamil dictionaries, V&dl is mentioned as one of the twelve districts, 
where Kodun-Tamil {i.e. vulgar Tamil) used to be spoken. Vijifiam, which is mentioned in 
the inscription immediately before Ven, is probably ‘Vilinjam 5 which, as has been already 
stated, was a place in Travancore captured by one of the Pundya kings. Prom- the manner 
in which Yilinam and Ven are mentioned in the inscription, it may be concluded that the 
former was one of the towns, if not the capital of the latter. 64 According to Mr. W „ Logan's 
Malabar (Vol. I. p. 240, note 2), Ven&du was, in ancient times, identical with tlie modem 
state of Travancore. Karavandapuram is the last place mentioned in the historical intro- 
duction. Karavantapura is mentioned in a small Vatfeeluttu inscription, which, with the 
permission of Dr. Hultzsch, I publish below from a photograph received from by Dr* Burgess. 

TEXT. 

1 'Sr! [|*] K6=M&ran=Jadaiyarku 

2 r&jya-va[r]sham arAvadu sella- 

3 nirpa marr=avarku maha- 

4 samantan=agiya Xaravantapur-udbi- 

5 vasi Vaijyan 65 P&ndi-Ami- 

6 rdamahgalav-araiyan= a[y # ]i- 

7 na Sattan-Ga^Lavadi ti- 

8 ruttuvittadu tiru-kk[6][y*]i- 

’ 9 lum sri-tadagamum idan=ul=a- 
10 ram=ulladum [|*] m [a] rr=a va- 

il rku dharmma-[pa]nni 66 agiya Na- 

12 kkangorriy&r= cheya- 

13 ppattadu Durgga-d£v!-k6- 

14 [y*]ilun= Jeshtai-ko[y*]ilnm [il # ] 


63 Examples of similar assimilation are ndppadu for ndrpadu (forty), Jcdppanam for kdrpariam or k&l-panam 
(a quarter fanam) and kdkkdsu for Jcdrklsu or Ml-kdiu (a quarter cash). The village of K&nchiv&yil is mentioned in 
Mr. Eoulkes* inscription of the Pallava king Nandivarman and its Tamil endorsement, and in the grant of Nandivar- 
man Pallavamalla and its Tamil endorsement. About its position Mr. Fonlkes remarks as follows in the Salem Manual, 
Yol. II. p. 334 : — “It is clear that Kanchiv&yil lay, either wholly or in principal part, on the right bank of the 
P&l&r in the upper, or upper- middle, part of its course, somewhere above Vellore.” The large Leyden grant (lin es 
96 if.) and some of the Tanjore inscriptions (South- Indian Inscriptions , Yol. II. Nos. 9 and 10} mention an officer of 
Eajar&jad&va who was a native of K&fichiv&yil. Prom an unpublished inscription of the ruined temple at Ejftl&m- 
bandal in the Arcot taluk, North Arcot district, it appears that this village belonged to PSr-Avflr-n&hi in Uyyakkon- 
dar-valan&lu, which last was, according to a Tanjore inscription (South-Indian Inscriptions , Vol. II. No. 4, p. 47), 
situated between the rivers AriSil and K&viri. Kanchivuyal is mentioned in a Tamil inscription dated §aka 1457, 
which is published in the Archaeological Survey of Southern India., Vol. IV. pp. 151-156. It is not improbable that 
the village of KMchivlyil which is mentioned in the inscriptions published by the Bev. T. Poulkes, was situated in the 
Kongu country. If it was, it may be the same as the Kdnchivdyal of the present inscription, granted that there was 
not more than one village of that name in the Kongu country. 

64 Among the conquests of Kulottahga-Chdla, the Kalihgattu-Parani (canto ad. verse 71) mentions Yilinam, 
which was very probably identical with the Yilinam of the present inscription and with the c< Vilinjam” mentioned in the 
“Eraiyanar Agapporul” (ante, p. 61). 

Vaijyan is a corruption of the Sanskrit Yaidya, which actually occurs as the name of a family in line 78 of the 
copper-plate inscription which is the subject of this paper. 

33 Eead dharma-patni. The apparent length of the vowel in pa on the photograph may be due to the had pasting 
of the impressions before photographing. If this is the case, panni for patni would be a mistake similar to that of 
ranna for ratna which occurs several times in the inscriptions of the Eajar&jegvara temple at Tanjore (South-Indian 
Inscriptions, Yol. II. No. 46, lines 8, 16 and 20). 
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TRANSLATION. 

Prosperity! While the sixth, year of the reign of K6=MArafi=Jadaiyan was current, 
Sattaa Ganapati, who was his (i. e. the king’s) great feudatory ( mahd-sdmanta ), who resided 
in (the village of) Raravantapura, (who belonged to) the Vaidya (race), (and) who was the 
chief of PAndi-Amirdamangalam, repaired the sacred temple, the sacred tank (sri-taddga) 
and (all) that is charitable (in connection milK) this (tank). Besides, Nakkangorri, who was 
his lawful wife, built a temple of the goddess Durga and a temple of JySshtha. 67 

As is seen from the above translation, this inscription is dated during the sixth year of the 
reign of K6=Maran=Jadaiyan, and mentions a certain Sattan Ganapati, who was the chief of 
Pandi-Amirdamangalam, and was living in the village of Karavantapura, which is very 
probably identical with the Karavandapuram mentioned in the subjoined inscription. The 
characters in which the above short inscription is engraved, are the same as those of the present 
one. It is therefore not impossible that both of them belong to the reign of the same 
king. 

In the long historical introduction of the subjoined inscription, there is no clue as to the 
date of the grant. As palaeography is a very unsafe guide in determining even the approxi- 
mate dates of Sonth-Indian inscriptions, we must wait for further researches to enable us to 
ascertain the date of the Pandya king Nedunjadaiyan. This inscription records the grant of 
the village of Vdlangudi in Ten-h^alavali-nadu, 63 whose name was subsequently changed into 
'Srivara-maugalam. The donee was Sujjata-Bhatta, the son of Sihu-Misra, who lived in the 
village of 'Sabdali which had been granted to the Brahmanas of the country of Magadha. Sujjata- 
Bhatta may be a vulgar form of the name Sujafca-Bhatfca. The name Sihu-MiSra shews that 
the donee’s father must have been an immigrant from Northern India. Siha is* the Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit stmha, and Miira is a title borne by some of the Brahmanas of Northern 
India. It is extremely interesting to learn that there was a colony of Magadha Brahmanas 
settled in the Pandya country. The circumstances under which, and the time when, this settle- 
ment took place, are not known. The ajnapti of the grant was Dhirataran Murti-Eyinan, the 
great feudatory of the king and the chief of Viramahgalara, who was born in the village of 
Vangalandai. Special reference is made to the excellence which his family had attained in 
music. * 


Some of the graphical peculiarities of the Tamil portion of the subjoined inscription require 
to be noted here. As in all other Tamil and Vatteluttn inscriptions, the long e and the lonw o 
are not marked, though I have, for practical reasons, made these marks in the transcript The 
distinction between long and short i is not strictly observed. The i in harudi (line 54) and vali 
nine sO) seem to be distinctly long. In line 48, the i of vtrr appears to be short. In line 52 

”* “ and "f f nila are esac % alike ‘ I* the Sanskrit portion (line 8) srhjam may also he 
read sriyam. is written mekhu in line 65. The most important, however of these' 

- ’ " ° f *" - - W — • Of a. 


Line 20 f a?ai 01 ' UI ’ 1 = a ^ a S instead of anai-y oruhgudan. 
■ ( ada-oli „ [a<jAv-oli. 

n i a • 


24. 
24 f. 


ma-irum 

A ■ 

a-ira 


mav-irum. 

ayira. 


87 or, in Tamil, §3ttai or Mudevi, 4 the elder sister * is the e-odd •* . 

the eWer sister of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth ; see Sovth-Indian Lections Tol^ 60 t 'f*'* *° ^ 
m ^ Tiruppuranam oopper-plate giant, which has been referred to mo™ L P " ® 0, note 7 ‘ 

▼a^ndi (Hate xi a, line 18) and a river colled Kajavali-nadau-dra (Plate jri a ^ * 7iUage oaIled 

of Vfiwgogi granted by the present inscription belonged to a "district wh, ui, w ’ -i 8 ® an ^ 10 )- Perhaps the village 
t * ona4 mer, and which was, consequently, called Ten-Kalavali "nMn C *" 81 *° south of the above-men- 

vabatdn. which ~ . T. T . eS K 5^1.-nadn. Compare the name Vadakarai-Etjfedraehnha- 


winch Ta^akarai, the northern bank,’ is used with reference to the river K4v£' Paragrai,h 


18, sad passim), *od in which ' 
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1 

f nai odu 

instead of naiy=odu. 

Line 26. | 

L oli-udai 

)» 

oliy-udai. 


26f. 

vemma-avai-udan „ 

vemmav=avaiyn$an. 

» 

28. 

padai-5du 

ii 

padaiyodu. 


30. -j 

' pagai-8da 

ii 

padaiyodu. 

a 

. varai-um 

it 

varaiyum. 

91 

32. 

kodli ani 

it 

kodiy=ani. 

11 

35. 

lai-ani 

ii 

laiy-anL 


36- ' 

i 

ko-il* 

it 

koyil or k6vil* 

11 

akki-nm 

it 

akkiyum. 

*1 

41. 

nidi-odu 

it 

nidiyo^u. 

11 

57. 

vidyai-6du 

is 

vidyaiyodu. 

11 

70. 

ellai agattu 

11 

ellaiy=agattu. 

11 

73. 

Pandi-ilang& 

11 

Pandiy-ilafigo. 

11 

82. 

adi en 

11 

a$iy=en. 

11 

82f. 

m£lana enru 

tf 

melanav=enru. 


Of these I have corrected only ho~il and a-dra in the text, because the former is likely to be 
misunderstood, and the latter is distinctly wrong. In some of the other cases, the saihdhi, 
though optional in usage, would be necessary according to the rules of grammar. Among the 
rest, there is a considerable number of cases in which the saihdhi is not optional. Such viola- 
tions of the rules of grammar are not uncommon in other inscriptions ; but there is an unusually 
large number of them in this grant. Many of these anomalous cases occur in the historical 
introduction (11. 19 to 46) which is in High Tamil, where they are not expected. The fact that 
the small "Vatteluttu inscription published above, also contains some of these peculiarities, 
shows that they were not merely local. The style of the whole of the Tamil portion of the 
subjoined inscription is almost free from mistakes, and shows that the composer could not have 
been ignorant of the roles of saihdhi if they had been commonly in use. These rules could not 
have been absolutely unknown as they are observed in a few cases in this grant. Consequently, 
we are led to the conclusion that the rules of saihdhi, which are given in Tamil grammars, were 
not univ ersally recognized and followed in the Tamil country, at the time when these inscrip- 
tions were composed. But this inference cannot be established witHbui comparing a large 
number of other inscriptions belonging to the same period. 

TEXT. 

First Plate, 

[On the left margin ] Svasti [ll*] 

1 Brahma vyahjita^visva-tantram=anaghaih vaktrais=cliat'iirbhir : =grinan=bibhrad=bala- 

patamga-pimga- 

2 latara-chohliayaS^aia-man^alam [l*] adyan^nabhi-sarat-prasiiti-kamalam Vialm&r= 

adhishthayu- 

3 kah 69 pushnatu pramadan^chiraya bhavatam punyah purano mnnih & [1*] 

yasmad=4virbhavati para- 

4 mascharyyabhfttad=yugadau yasminn=eva pravisati punar=vvisvam=4tad=yuga- 

5 nfce [4*] tad=vas=chhandomaya-tanu vay&-vahanan=daitya-ghati jyotih patu dyn- 

6 ti-jita-nav-fimbh6dam«ambh5ja-nStram 6V [2*] amhas-saxhghatpO-hari^&r^ati-dridha- 

7 m=bhaktim yayoh kur wat am=atr=amutra cha sambhavanty=avikalas=sampa- 

i Second Plate; First Side . 

8 ttayS ddhinam [l*] utta[m] s-amburuha-sriy am kalayatd ^ yashu^ttama[m* ] - 

9 gg lasan-maulau nakasadam Pinaki-charanau tan vais^chiram xaksha- 


« Bead adhishth&yaka h. 


w Bead °saibhati°. 


Bead 
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10 

11 

1:2 

13 

14 

15 


tim 


IS 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 


yasya dAram yasy=A-; 
par&dhah [l*] Sasvad=bh5gji 
s6=yan=dirggha5=jayati yasa^ 
Vasava-hara-li[a]rishn maka-ks- 


* m 

vijita-Nahash-imbholhi-Vindhyah 

j aladh i-rasana ydna viavambhar=eya 

si pindarah BAitfya.vamsab * P*1 asmin -u-, 

lp-apad-uttlrisho. SvarggAdbisa-Jalesa-Bkaraia-jaya-kbyatesha ^ 

toll [1*] jitah PallaTa-bba5jaa5=pi samarS sarvva-kshamabhrid-bal-onmardd-aidte. 
mad-Sbha-bhima-ka- 

Second Plate; Second Side . 

16 iakah Sri-KAmaramA nripah * [5*] tasmat-TarAdMnath^Budha iva vibndha* 

Paft]nm 7 *nabbadeiv=adya- # 

17 t=Pradyuma6 dyumna-dhamnas=Triptnabhida iv=odyukta-8&ktih Kumirah D ] j*$ 

Jambhari-kalpo 

jagati Ja{ilavarmm=Hi Yikhyata-kirttih sarvv^^-ora-garTva-g^-dahana-vidbSK 

apra- ’ * tt , 

tlpa-prafcapah 6V [6*J Annan4giya alar4adir-neda-v%-Ban&an ^Vftnavan Se- 
mbiyan Vada-varaiy-irungayal=Anai ornugndan=ada-oli-kelu-maiinir-nlaga a® 

lud=alikkuni yali-kela-tmi-don-njannavar peramM}=renn-alar=4di 
nar-kuraiti-ppon-malar-pnravil Vejlto 

yyakkudi " enp=iYarrat=te^ ar=a l i J a=ki:0 ® s 'i ilai?3 t 

nikal valaittum [|*] ma-irmn penim-bnnaj=Kayiri Yada-karai 
jy*]iravAli ' Ayirto tannUnm Pugapytinm=tigal-ygl= 

Third Plate; First Side . 

-gn-i odu puraQgand^vai^H-ndad-niani4ter=adal-vem-in[a]^ 

udan kavarndnm [|*] Pallavanim=E6ra|aaTmi==ang^avarb 

g^^i=ppal-padai-6da par Seliya^ppawamm^ena=ppa?i 

ndu kuda-palun-guna-paliimin«aniiga vanda vilt=iruppa 

padai-odu m§^beBr^g^ayarai-ttm=irti-paliiinm==ida 

ppadai viduttn=Kknda-EorLgatt=adan=mannanai=kko|‘ 

rrodun=kondu * pondn kodi ani-mam-nedu-ma(k-KkMan-inadil 
tin yaittu=KkankabhtlmL-adan==akvan==gadi-mtiraisa tan piyar=*ara 
kongabhtuni adi-ppaduttu=kkodaS-jiiai • pdtt=ilivitta= 

lai-ani-pnmir=Kftfijiv4yapp§rar pukka^TtirnmMukk== 

Third Plate; Second Side . 



d«uraiya=kknnmm-annad=6r-ko[y*]il=akki-nm [\*] 

g* 


y-ilangtm=neda-mada-madil 
?£lai nrai n!klri 

t=ayan Tilu-nidi-odu 

n-mavnn=kiLla-dhananmn=nan"nadnm-aYai 


t=ilaiyavar=ari-nedan-gariQ-ambugalar=p6r-mamdar 
dam pon-mada-neda-vidi=Kkaravandapurain 

rad=or-kall-agal6dtt visnmba toyndu 

Fourth Plate; First Side . 


ali-munn!r=agal=i| 
pali-nin-madil parand=6ng 

a^y-IIarigaiyil==aran..id=agi 

V ilifiain-adiLY=aliy a=;kko r | 
vem-tfcanai V’&gwnannanai yen? 
kan ram-anna kulai-kkalirun=gund 

kondum [i*] aravinda-mukl] 


pulamb 
poliv=eyda=kkann- a 
mugi=runjal 


4 S $imb=aradaY=agan-senni*nnedu-madilai 

47 mlii-Yikrainangal==ettupaiy6-pala 

48 1 pnkkn Malar-magalodn 


ya$Tteamaittam [l*] fty# 

M* mam-mada-Kktt^ 

Tfrr-inmdn Jtaoa4airf&te-in$re 


n Bead itmjm; 


«* Bead Bid***. 


** Ee&d hofysZ-jOai. 


Madras Museum Plates of Jatilavarman. 
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49 ‘ gbra-cbaritam kondadi=kkandaka-sod3iaiiai tan seydn kadan-Sa- 

50 lam mnlnd=alikknm P&gujya-nfltbaii pandita-vatsalan vira-pnrogan " y> 

51 krama-paragan paraafcakan parama7aishnayan=ran=agi=nninr-ilangn- 

52 m mani-nin-mndi nila-mannaya^E ediifijadaiyajrku r&jya-varsham pa- 

53 dm§jAvadupa3P=pattu=clicliela-nirka=ppinnaiyiin=d]aarminam§y tanakk=e- 

54 nrnn=karmmam=aga=ttan karadi MagadtLam=ennun=!nan-nattnn=mahide fa- 

55 rkkn vagukkappatta Sabdfili ennnn=gramattul Vidya-devataiya- 

Fourth Plate; Second Side . 

56 1 yirumbappaduni Bharggaya-gotra-sambhufcan Aiyalayana-sutra- 

57 tta Babvrijan Slhu-Mi&rarku magan=agi yaj5arvidyai-ddk=e5- 

58 jada-s4$trangalai-kkarai-kanda Snjjata-B!iat{;^*ku=Tt 0 n-Kala- 

59 vaJi-nAfjai Y51angadiyai=ppandai=i}fcan . palam=bS 

60 p nikki Srlvara-mamgalam-ena=ppiyar=itfcii brahma-dSyam=-a- 

61 ga=kkaranmaiynm miyatcbiynm ull=adanga sarrva- 

62 pariharam=»%a=nnir6d=atti=kkndukkappattadu [u*] 

63 j=idan peru-nang=ellai [|*] kil-ellai ITilaik&suina- 

Fifth Plate; First Side . 


64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 


ngalatt=ellaikkum 

mekkun-tenn-ellai 

kkndi ellaikknm 

1-ellai Eadambangudi 

ellaikknn=Mlakknm 
vayal=ellaikku=fcterkumm=ivv-isaitta 


ra-nang=ellai 


agattu=kkaliun=ga31iytL=na- 


IVIiLandiyanktidi elkikknm 

P8ru32mgarjta^ellaikknn=Ealli^ 
yadakku=maniiiya-sir=m3ne- 
ellaikkum Eurangudi 

vadav-ellai * EftrAta- 

pe- 


Fifth Plate; Second Side . 


71 tfci mannavanadn 

72 ya pidi sulndan 

73 n 

74 giya 

75 ngan=Siridaran [l*] 

76 y=tt amra-sasanan=> j eyvittan 

7 7 yarsamgitaii[galan=inaliy=eydiya 


paniyinal yadiv=amai- 

Pfl^dya^ku matamgajaddbyaksba. 

PAndi-ilafig6-mangala=pper-araisan=a- 
EaJuv(lr-kktl^ttu==Ekoliivtir==clicba - 
i ng=idanukk=anattiy=a- 
vadya-g6- 
VaijLga- 


78 landai 

79 nnavarku 

80 yaii-tnlaikknin 

81 n=agiya 

82 kk&ttAran 

83 nru 


Sixth Plate ; First Side . 

Vaidya-kulam yilanga=tt6nri tml . 

maha-samantan=ay marr-araisarai 

VlramaAgala-pper-araisa- 
Dhlrataran Mtlrtti-Eyinan [i*] marr=idanai= 

malar-adi en mudi mSlana e- 

korrayaney panitfc-aruli=tte r r=ena 

Sixth Plate; Second Side . 

84 tamra-sasanan=jeyyittan II 

85 lanad=rit§ n=anyad=asti bhnyi dbartama-sldbanam [|*] tasya 

86 ranM=ritS tatM n=anyad=asti bbnyi papa-sadbanam [ll] Bahnbhi- 

87 reyvasudba datta rajabbis-Sagar-adibhih [|*] yasya yasya yada bhfl- 

88 mis=tasya tasya tada pbalam ll - na visbam yisbam«ity=4bnr=brabmasyaih vi- 

89 sbam=ncbyate [l*] visbam==ekakinam banti brabmasvam putra-pautri- 
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Seventh Plate . 


90 kam **H Brahma«va^rakshanad=^yat=pu 9 ya-mfilan=iia vidyatg [!*] tasy=satilamgh&- 

91 nad^anyatepapa-mulan^na vidyatS S'* 3?&£<^=pperum.-banai- karan ma- 

92 gan P^<^=pperum-baDai-karan=4giya ArikAsa- 

93 ri eluitu !| 

TRANSLATION. 

Sanskrit portion. 

Hail! 


(Verse 1.) May that pnre ancient sage (BrahmA),— who resides in tie primeval lotas; 
which has sprung out of the tank of Vishnu’s navel, who invokes with his four mouths the 
sinless Brahman (ie. the Veda), which has revealed all sciences, and who bears a mass of 
matted hair, the colour of which is redder than the morning sun, — maintain for a long time 
your joy ! 

(2.) May that extremely wonderful lustre (of Vishnu), — whose body consists of the 
VSda, who rides on a bird, who destroys the Daityas, whose splendour surpasses that of a new 
cloud (in blackness), who has lotus eyes, from whom this universe springs at the beginning of 
the Yuga, and infco whom it again enters at the end of the Ynga, — protect you ! 

(3.) May that pair of feet of Pinakin (Siva), which remove all sins, by practising strict 
devotion to which, perfect success is produced to men in this world and in the next, and which 

appear to be lotuses (placed) as ornaments on the heads,— (which bear) glittering diadems, of 

the gods, — protect you for a long time ! 

(4.) May that P&£dya race, — which is white with feme, by which this earth, that has 
the ocean for its girdle, has been perpetually enjoyed, 7 ® the first ancestor of which is said to be 
the nectar-rayed god (i.e. the Moon), 77 and the family priest of which was Agastya, who 
vanquished Nahusha, the ocean and the Vindhya (mountain), — be victorious for a longtime ! 

(5.) In this (race), after those who had deprived Vasava (Indra) of his garland, 78 who 
had survived the disaster of the great Kalpa, and who were famous by victories over the lord 
of heaven (Indra), the lord of the waters (Vanina) aad Bhdrata (Agni), had passed away, whs 
horn the illustrious king Mtoavarman who, though he destroyed the Pallava 78 in battle, 
captured terrible armies (kata&a) of rutting elephants by crushing the armies of all rulers of the 
earth. 

(6.) Jnst as the -wise Budha (sprang) from the lord of stars (the Moon), Pradymnna from 
the first Padmanabha (Krishna), (and) Knmara (Subrabmanya) (who wears) an active !*«««> 
from the destroyer of Tripura (-Sira), (who is) an abode of lustre, so, from him (i.e. Maravar- 
man) was born (a son), who was renowned in the world by the name Jafilavarman, who was 
equal to Jambh&ri (Indra), (and) whose irresistible valour burnt the planet (consisting of) the 
great arrogance of all the rulers of the earth. ' 


Tamil portion. 

(Line 19.) The lord of kings (who possesses) stout shoulders resplendent with (i. e. 
expressive of) strength, who is snch (as is described above), w ho has fought against the southern 

n Bead °$autrakam . 

" The wordicieoi, which iehere translated * perpetually,’ also means * repeatedly,’ which would imply ttat there 
were intervals when the PAn^ya dynasty was not supreme. V 7 e 

each Z * ** ^ « JNBm a 
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ocean ( ten-alar ), 80 (who is not only ) Tennan (the P&ndya king) (who hears ) a long lance with 
spreading lustre* (hut also) Yana van (the ChSra king) and 'Sembiyan (the Chdla king) who 
governs in harmony the whole world, — (surrounded by) the ocean (which is) full of incongru- 
ous noise, —by orders ( anai ), (which bear on the seal) the great fish (kayal) (banner ichich 
flutters on) the northern mountain (i. e. MSru), 81 — bent, on that day, 82 the cruel bow, «o 
that the enemies might be destroyed at these places : — Vin^am, Sejiyakkudi and Vellfirj 
(situated) in a forest (full of) the golden flowers of the beautiful punaUhuratli (? plant). 83 

(Line 24.) Having seen Adiyan (who wore) a resplendent lance, tarn to flight at Ayir&r, 
(at) PiigaliyUr and at AyiravSli, (situated) on the northern bank of the K&viri, 84 (which has ) 
abundant waters (and ichich is) rich (in) fields, — (he) seized his (the enemy's) chariot (adorned 
with) sounding bells, along with a troop of horses (which were) fierce in battle ; when the Pallava 
and the KSrala (kings), having become his (the enemy's) allies, swelled and rose like the sea with 
numerous armies, so that the earth trembled, and when the western and eastern wings (of the army) 
joined, and were encamped (together), (the king) advanced against (the enemy) with a troop of 
spearmen and despatched a detachment, so that disaster befell both of them on both wings ; 
captured the powerful king of Western Kongu, along with (his) murderous elephants ; placed (his) 
banner within the walls of Kftojial (i. e. Madura), which has spacious halls decorated with precious 
stones ; 85 subdued Kongabhfiini, so that the noisy drum was sounding his fame throughout 
KankabhUmi ; unfastened the string of the cruel bow; entered the large village of Kafichi- 
v&yal (?) (situated) in a woody region (that was) beautified by flower gardens ; and built a temple 
resembling a hill to Tirum&l (<• e. Vishnu) (in which he) might joyfully abide. 

(L. 36.) (He) unsheathed the victorious weapon, in order to destroy (the town of ) 
Vilifiam, which has the three waters 80 of the sea for (its) ditch, whose strong and high walls 
which rub against the inner part of the receding sky, rise so high that the sun has to retire in 
his course, which is (as strong as) the fort in the beautiful (island of) Ilangai (Lanka), and 


80 While his ancestors claim to have conquered Varuria himself, the present king modestly says that he only 
night against the southern ocean. This tradition of the victory gained by the P&adyas over the sea, is also preserved in 
le large Tirappftvanam copper-plate grant of Kulaieklmra- Pandya, where a village, or part of a village, is called after a 
irtain Vellattai-vegr&&, 1 one who has conquered the floods or the ocean/ In the same inscription, villages and private 
idividnals are called after the following names and biradas of Pandya kings : — Tadaiyil-fcy&gi, 4 one who makes gifts 
uthout hesitation/ Vira-Ganga-Poyap, Vtra-Pfindya-Poyai}, Indra-sarndnaij, 'one who is equal to Indra/ Parakrama- 
’andya, Varaguna, Srivallabha and Sundara-Pandya. Of these, Srivallabha has been mentioned (ante, p. €0) as a 
T 8ndya king, whose son was a contemporary of the Chola king Ko-Rajakesarivarruan alias V Sra -P aj e ndrade va I. 
r uia££kbara-P&ndya himself, in whose reign the grant was issued, might have borne some of these names and birudas . 
le rest, however, belonged to his predecessors. 

si The great fish evidently refers to the two fish which we find on Pandya coins and seals. Vada-varai, ‘the 
trthern mountain,* might refer to the hill of Tirupati in the North Areot district, which is sometimes represented as 
e northernmost boundary of the Tamil country. But, in other Filndya inscriptions which have been published, it is 
Lsfcinctly stated that the fish banner was fluttering on Mount Meru (Adaga-pporuppn, Kanak&sana and Kanaka-M6ru) ; 
ee the Archceologicil Survey of Southern India , Vol. IV. pp. 6, 10, 13, 15, 22 and 43. 

82 The day was evidently well known to the composer of the inscription and to his contemporaries. 

88 Neither kuratti nor pu^al-huratti is found in Tamil dictionaries; kuzaliai is, according to Winslow, ‘a gourd, 
Trichosanthes Palmata/ With punal-huratti compare purial-murungai and pufiarpunnai which are the names tf 
two plants. 

84 In a Tamil inscription of the Tanjore temple {South-hidian Inscriptions , Vol. II. p. 47) this river is called 
,Kjwtri, and in two Sanskrit inscriptions found in the Trichinopoly cave (Vol. I. pp. 29 and 30), the word is spell t-d 
K&vM. The epithet which is given to it in the first of the two Sanskrit inscriptions, viz. drama- mdld- d hard , 

« wearing a garland of gardens,* might suggest a possible derivation of the name. Kaviri, the name found in Tamil 
inscriptions, perhaps means 1 cutting through or intersecting (tr) gardens (fed)/ 

88 Another possible translation of the same passage is : — * 4 captured the powerful king of Western Kongu along 
with his murderous elephants; imprisoned (him) within the walls of (*• e * Madura), which has jewel-like and 

spacious halls decorated with banners/* 

88 The sea is supposed to contain three kinds of water, viz . rain water, river water, and spring water. Another 
ranslation of the passage which describes Yilinam would be the following : — “ Vilifiam, whose lofty halls and walls are 
esplendent with jewels, (and which) — (with its) temple which has the three waters of the sea for its ditch, and which 
ubs against the interior of the vast sky, — is like the fort in the beautiful, island of Ilangai (Lanka), whose long walls 
ise so high that even the sun has to retire (in his coarse)/* , 
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whose lofty halls and walls are resplendent with jewels, conquered and destroyed the king of 
V£% who had a victorious army, and took possession of murderous elephants resembling hills, 
horses with manes, the family treasures and the fertile country, along with his magnificent 
treasures. 

(Line 42.) (He) built, along with a broad stone ditch, a lofty wall whose top never 
loses the moisture 87 ( caused by) the sky coming in contact (with it ), and the clouds resting 
(on it), so that (the town of) Earavandapuram might get resplendent, which has beautiful halls 
and long streets, (where even) warriors are afraid of the arrow (-like) pointed and long eyes 
of women with lotus faces. 


(L. 46.) Having achieved these and many other similar conquests, having entered (the 
rity of) Etldal (ivkich has) a hall of jewels, being seated (on the throne) along with the goddess 
of the flower (*’. e. Lakshmi), having followed, (like Ms) father, the path pointed out by Manu(?) 
and having himself performed the uprooting of thorns (L e. rebels), (he) is protecting the whole 
world (surrounded by) the ocean. 


(L- 50.) While the seventeenth year of the reign of (this) Ne&ufijadaiyan, the 

king of the earth (who hears) a high crown (on which are set) jewels of permanent lustre, who 
is the lord of the P&ndyas, is fond of learned men, is the foremost of heroes, is very brave, is 
the destroyer of enemies and the most devoted follower of Vishnu, — was current : 

(L. 53.) Having considered 88 that charity was always his duty, (he) gave, with libations 
of water, (the viltage of) V&langudi in Ten-KalavaJi-n&du, — having cancelled its former name 
from old times, and having bestowed (on it) the (new) name of Srivara-mangalam, as a 
brahnutdeya and with ail exemptions ( parihdra ), including hdrdnmai and miydtehi& — to Sujjata- 
Bhafta, who wa3 the son of Sthu-Mi&ra, who had thoroughly mastered all the 'Sdstras along 
with the knowledge of sacrifices, who was born in the Bhargavagotra, followed the Asvaldyana- 
sntra, and was a Bahvricha, 90 who was beloved by the goddess of learning (Sarasvati), (and 
who resided) in tko village called Sabd&li, which had been apportioned to the Brahmauas (mah%- 
Jeca) from the good country called Magadha. 91 


(L. 62.) The four great boundaries of this (village are) r— The eastern boundary (is} 
to the west of the boundary of NilaikaptimafLgalam and of the boundary of Milandl- 
yanku<Ji; the southern boundary (is) to the north of the boundary of Peramagasr&r 
and of the boundary of EaUikkudi; 9 * tbe western boundary (possessing) permanent beauty, (is) 
to the east of the boundary of Eadambaugudi 93 and of the boundary of Kuraugudi th<* 
northern boundary (is) to the south of the boundary of E&r&lavayal. 


* The word aiumhu Kterally means ‘ moist land, slippery ground/ The literal translation of the passage which 

^^cnbes Karavandapuram is as follows : whose top is a place in which the moisture, (caused) fey the elouds retiring 

on it (immediately) after the sky has plunged into water, never ceases.’'' * 

* ^ 7°f a . P '? * aiyum seems t0 be *•**•» M an espletive, likeimtrru in lines 62 and 81, and ihgn in Ene 76. 

b^n3 e ^°- r n T S . 0f terms is not dear - Aecordin * to Onslow, the word Mrttar means *hus- 

L ^ Tamil ™ GuQderi ’ 3 Xdayllam Dictionary, Hrlyma, which must be the same 

He Tamil la. anmn, means freehold, verbal agreement between Janmi and Cudiyiln about their resneetive riehts 
to mhabit mortgaged grounds.’ Mlyiicki literally means ‘ overlordship ’ * ~7eaSSn 2 

Brahmanas “V* 18 T* T “ “ ern Iudia - The *** «u* there was acolajof Magadha 

infrequent in anetent ckys as'miehTbe tb ^. e ° mniu “ icatl0 “ between Northern and Southern India was ndt so 

kiSSud rSl iXT w ^ u ThlS infereDOe is aoD£rmed b ? ° f «» inscriptions of the Ghdla 

h!4 u ““ Ws °P«*«ons as far as the river Gangfi, and to 

l. pp. 98 and 100, and Vol. II* p. 108^ ** * * Kosala conntr y (Eosalai-nSju) ; see South -Indian Inscriptions, VoL 

l “ e “• th6 ^ TiraPpflTO?am grant (Plate viii a, line 2). 

feel). ^ 018 meatl0!led twloe ^ ille g«*nt above referred to (Plate v b, line 5, and Plate « a, 

°S^ JeTolIl ?£? “ a tillage in the NShgunfri taluk, 

Tiruktoadgsdi. aee ante, .Vol II. p.,860, where the village is mentioned with its proper spelling, 
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(Line 69.) Haying set np stones and planted milkbush (, halli ) on tie four great boundaries 
thus described, Sindaran (i. e, Sridhara), {who was ,a member of ) tie . assembly (sahga) of 
Koluvto in Koluvto-klirram, tie great chief of Pandi-ilang6-mangalam 95 and.the overseer of 
the elephants of the P&&dya (king), followed, by order of the king, a female elephant, (which 
was let loose) to determine the boundaries (of the granted village ). 96 

(L. 75.) DMrataran Mttrti-Eyinan, — who was the great chief of Viramahgalam, 
who deprived inimical kings of their strength, who was the great feudatory (mahd-sdmanta) of 
the king, and whose birth had conferred splendour on the Vaddya race of Va^gajandai which 
was famous for (shill in playing) musical instruments, singing and music, — caused, as the ajnapti 
(Anatti) of this (grant), a copper edict to be drawn up. The king himself declared : — “ The 
lotus feet of those who protect this (gift), shall rest on my crown/* 97 and caused (this) clear 
copper edict to be drawn up. 

(L. 84.) “ There is no means on earth of acquiring merit, except the protection of gifts 

to Brahmanas ; and likewise, there is no means on earth of incurring sin, except their con- 
fiscation. 

"Land has been given by many kings, commencing with Sagara ; as long as (a king) 
possesses the earth, so long the reward {of gifts) belongs to him. 

“ They declare that poison (itself) is not (the worst) poison ; (but) the property of Brah- 
manas is declared to he (the real) poison. (For), poison (if taken ) kills {only) one person ; {but) 
the property of Brahmanas (if confiscated, hills the confiscator) together with his sons and 
grandsons. 

“ No other source of religious merit is known than the protection of the property of 
Brahmanas, (and) no other source of sin. is known than transgressing on it.” 

(L. 91.) The signature of ArikAsari, who was the chief drummer of the P&$dya 
(king) and the son of the (late) chief drummer of the P&ncjya iking). 


FOLKLORE IN HINDUSTAN. 

BT W. OEOOKE, C.S. 

No. 4 . — The Lucky Herdsman. 1 

Once upon a time a herdsman was watching some sheep near the jungle, when a tiger came 
out and asked him for a sheep. The herdsman said : *' They don’t belong to me. How can I give 
you one ?** ** All right,” said the tiger, "I will eat you some night soon/* When the herdsman 
came home, he told his wife, and she said : “We had better get some of the neighbours to sleep 
in the house as a guard.” So some of the neighbours brought their beds and slept in the 
herdsman's house. The herdsman’s bed was in the middle. In the middle of the night the 
tiger came in quietly, and raising np the herdsman’s bed, carried it off on his shoulders. 
When he had gone a little distance the herdsman fortunately woke, and, as he happened to be 
passing under a banyan tree, he caught hold of one of the shoots and climbed up. The 
tiger, knowing nothing of this, went off with the bed. 

The herdsman was so afraid of the tiger, that he stayed np in the tree all day. In the 
evening, a herd of cows came from* the jungle and, lay down under the banyan tree. They 
remained there all night and next morning went off, as usual, to graze. When they had gone 
away, the herdsman came down, removed all the manure, and cleaned the place. 

ss Xn this name, ilangd is synonymous- with the Sanskrit yuvaroija. The village was evidently called after the 
heir-apparent to the P&ndya throne. 

96 The custom of determining the boundaries of a donative village with the help of a female elephant, seems to 
have been quite common in ancient times ; see the* large Tiruppftvanam, copper-plate grant, Plate i a, lines 3 to 5, and 
the large Leyden grant, Plate ix a, line 175. 

® T This is addressed to the reigning king’s successors. 

1 A folktale told by Parsottam MKijht> one of the aborigines of South Mirzapur. 
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Next night the cows came again, and were delighted to find the place clean, and wondered 
who had done them this service. Next morning they went again to graze, and on returning 
found that the place had again been cleaned. This happened a third time ; and then the cows 
called out, “Show yourself, our unknown friend ! We are very grateful to you, and wish to 
make your acquaintance.” The herdsman thought this might be some device of the enemy; so 
he kept quiet and did not show himself. 

Then the cows made a plan. There was one of them, who was a poor, old, weak creature ; 
so they said to her : You lie here and pretend to be very sick ; onr friend is sure to come down 
to help yon after we are gone. When he comes catch hold of his dhdtt, and detain him until 
we return.” The old cow did as she was told, and caught hold of the herdsman’s clhdti, and 
though he tried to drag himself away, she would not let him go until her companions came back* 

When the cows returned, they told the herdsman how much they were obliged to him, and 
said, u You may have as much of our milk as you -want,” So the herdsman continued to 
live in the banyan tree and used to milk the cows every day. 

One day, as he was strolling about near the banyan tree, he saw a hole, out of which came 
some young snakes, who looked very thin and miserable. The herdsman took pity on them 
and gave them some milk every day. When they got strong, they began to move about in the 
jungle, and one day their mother met them. i£ Why ! how is this P ” said she ; tc I left you starv- 
ing, and you are now well and strong.” Then they told her how the herdsman had taken pity 
on them. Hearing this she went to the herdsman and said : “ Ask any boon you will .’ 9 “ i 
wish,” said he, “that my hair and skin should turn the colour of gold.” This happened 
at one© and the old snake went away. 

One day the herdsman went to bathe in the river. As he was bathing a hair came out 
of his head, and he put it into a leaf platter (daund) and let it float down the stream. A 
long way down a Raja’s daughter was bathing. She took up the hair. “ My father must many 
me to the man who has hair like this.” When she came home she would eat no dinner. Her 
father was distressed and asked the cause. She showed him the hair, and said, “Marry me to 
the man who has hair like this.” So her father sent his soldiers to find the man. At last 
they traced the herdsman and said, “ Come along with us.” “ I will not,” said he. Then they 
tried to drag him away, but he played on his flute ( Mnsutt ) and all the cows rushed up, 
charged the soldiers and drove them away. They returned and told the king. He sent sonie 
crows to get the flute. They came and perched on the banyan tree, where the herdsman was 
staying, and let their droppings fall on him. He threw stones at them, but could not drive 
them away. At last he was so angry he threw his flute at them, and one crow took it in his 
bill and flew off with it. 

When the RSjA got possession of the Ante, he sent another party of soldiers to seize the 
herdsman. He blew another flute, but this had uo power over the cows and he was 
captured and carried off. * 

Then he was brought to the Raja’s palace, married to the princess and given a sp lendi d 
house and lots of money. But he was unhappy and preferred his life as a cowherd. One day 
he asked his wife to give him the Ante, which the crow had carried off. She took it out of her 
box and gave it to him. When he blew it the sound reached the cows, and they all rnshed 
to the Raja’s palace and began to knock down the walls. The Rsija was terriAed and asked 
what they wanted. “ We want oar cowherd,” they answered: So the R$j& had to give in and 
bmit a palace for his son-in-law near the banyan tree, and gave him half his kingdom. There 
toe herdsman and the princess lived happily for many a long year. 


Notes. 


. * JfS* *. i&1 ® t0ld i by a senuine n0n ' Aryan ^original, a resident in the wild country south' 
of the Sfin, is interesting as a variant of the Sant&l “ story of Jhore,’> which is given by Dr. 
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A. Campbell in bis Santal Folktales, (Pokhuria, 1891) pp. Ill, et seq. There are, however, 
some important differences : — 

(1) Jhore quarrels with the tiger, because, when he is called in to judge between him and 
the lizard, he judges it in favour of the latter. 

(2) Jhore is shut up in a bag by his mother, which the tiger carries off. 

(3) The animals in Jhore’s story are buffaloes, and be wins their affection by looking after 
their calves. 

(4) In Jhore’s story the old buffalo cow lies in wait and gets the calves to tell her who 
befriended them. The dhoti incident is absent in the Santal story. 

(5) Similarly, the snake incident is wanting, and in the Santal story the Princess simply 
finds in the river some of Jhore’s hair, which is twelve cubits long. 

(6) In the Santal story the Raja sends a jogi and a crow to seek for Jhore. Finally a paro- 
quet is sent, who makes friends with Jhore and gets the flute. 

(7) After losing his first flute Jhore calls the cows with another, and finally the paroquet 
has to steal the bundle of flutes, which Jhore has. 

(8) The buffaloes in the Santal story come to the king’s palace, because Jhore’s wife would 
not believe the story about the love of the buffaloes for him, which he was always telling 
her. So he has a pen made thirty-two miles long and thirty-two miles broad and the buffaloes 
come at the sound of bis flute and fill it. These are the domesticated buffaloes of the 
Santals nowadays. 

The story is also of interest from its obvious analogies to European folklore. The cow- 
herd’s flute is the oriental equivalent of the lyre of Orpheus, or the lute of Arion : and 
we have the incident of the hero being saved by bis lute in No. 126 of Grimm’s Tales, “Ferdi- 
nand the faithful and Ferdinand the unfaithful, The feeding of snakes is also common property 
of folklore. In the Gesta Romanorum , chap. 68, we have the snake who says to the knight : 
“ Give me some milk every day, and set it ready for me yourself, and I will make you rich/* 
There are further instances given in Mr. Andrew Lang’s edition of Grimm, (Yol. II. pp. 405, 
et seq.) So with the golden hair, which, however, is usually that of the heroine : see Grimm’s 
Goosegirl , with his notes (Yol. H. p. 382.) I know there is some European equivalent of the 
hero (or heroine) being recognised by the golden hair floating down the river, bnt I cannot lay 
my hands on the reference just now, as I am away from my library. However, we have the 
same incident in the “ Boy and Eis Stepmother ” in Dr. Campbell’s Santal Collection. 
Altogether, this story is interesting, and probably other readers of the Indian Antiquary 
can suggest additional parallels. 

Note by the Editor. 

This tale is, like some of Mr. Crooke’s other tales, simply an agglomerate of incidents to be 
commonly found in Indian folktales generally. 1 Instances innumerable of each incident in some 
form or other could be culled from my notes to Wide-awake Stories and from this Journal . 
To take these incidents seriatim : — 

That of the bed and banyan tree is mixed up with very many Indian tales, but for ‘tiger’ 
read usually ‘thieves.’ A good specimen is to be found in Wide-awake Stories , pp. 77-78. 

Grateful animals and their doings are also exceedingly common everywhere in Indian 
nurseries. A collection of instances from Indian Fairy Tales , Folktales of Bengal , Legmds of 
the Fanjdb and the earlier volumes of this Journal will he found at p. 422 of Wide-awake Stories . 

Golden hair belongs, in every other instance I have seen, to the heroine, and instances of 
the incident of a golden hair floating down a stream and leading both to good fortune and to 
calamity are to be found collected at p. 413 of Wide-awake Stories . 

1 I do not wish by this statement to detract from the value and interest of Mr. Crooke’s tales. They, in fact, 
strongly support the theory I propounded in Wide-awake Stories, and which has since been accepted by the 
Folklore Society. 
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In this tale the golden hair leads np to a very simple and boldly stated variant of the im- 
possible task as a preliminary to marriage, which is often really nothing but a folktale 
reminiscence of the ancient custom of the swayamvara. Many instances will he found col- 
lected at p. 430 of Wide-awake Stories. 

Flute stories are as common in India as in Europe. Perhaps the best of all in the East 
is the exquisite Panjabi tale of “ Little Anlrtebone which is comparable to Grimm’s “ Singing 
Jhne." This tale is known in the Panjab as “ Gitetd Earn 97 and is to be found in Wide-awake 
Stories, pp. 127 ff. 

I have quoted above from Wide-awake Stories , as that is the latest publication, so far as 
I know, giving a collection of incidents in Indian folktales, but, from the many folktales from 
all parts of India published in this Journal in the eight years that have elapsed since that book 
was issued, many further instances could be easily adduced in support of the above notes. 


A FOLKTALE OF THE LUSHAISL 


BY BEKNAED HOUGHTON, 0.8. 
The Story of Eungori. 


Her father, who was unmarried, was splitting bamboos to make a winnowing basket, when he 
ran a splinter into Ms band. The splinter grew into a little child (After a time) the child was 
brought forth motherless and they called her KUngdri Even as a grain of rice swells in the cooking, 
so little by little she grew big. Two or three years passed by and she became a maiden. She was 
very pretty, and all the young men of the village were rivals for her favour ; but her father kept 
her close and permitted no one to approach her. There was a young man named jgfiimL He took 
up tha impression of her (foot from the ground) and placed it on the bamboo grating over 
the house-fire (there to dry and shrivel up), and bo it fell out that Ktlngdri became ill. 

Kilngorfs father said, “If there be any one that can cure her, he shall have my daughter.” 
All the villagers tried, but not one of them could do any good. However (at last) KAimi came 
“ I will cure her, and I will many her afterwards,” said he. Her father said, “ Cure the girl first and 
you may then have her.” 

So she was cured. The foot-print, which he had placed to dry on the fire-shelf, he opened out 
and scattered (to the wind). Kdngori became well and KSimi married her. “ Come, Kfingori,” said 
he, “ will you go to my house?’’ So they went. On the road KSimi turned himself into a 'tiger. 
Kdngori caught hold of his tail, and they ran like the wind. (It so happened) that some women 
of the village were gathering wood, and they saw all this; so they went back home to Kungdri’s 
father and said, " Your daughter has got a tiger for a husband.” Ktogori’s father said, « Whoever 
can go and take Ktlngdri may have her ; M but no one had the courage to take her. However, 
P hot hi r and Hrangehftl, two friends, said, •• We will go and try our fortune.” Kftngori’s father said. 
If you are able to take her you may have her so Phothir and HrangcMl set off. Going on, they 
came to Kami's village. The young man Keimi had gone out hunting. Before going into thehouse 
Phtilur and Hrangebal went to Kamgori. « Kfingdri said they, « where is your husband ?” “ He 
is gone out hunting,” she said, “but wfil be home directly.” On this they became afraid and 
Phothir and Hrangchal climbed upon to the top of the high fire-shelf . Kfingori’s husband arrived. 
“ I smell the smell of a man.” said he. “It must be me, whom you smell,” said Eflng6ri. Night 
fell, everyone ate their dinners and lay down to rest. In the morning Kangori’s husband again 
went out to hunt. A widow came and said (to the two friends), « If you are going to run away 
with Kfingdri take fire-seed, thorn-seed, and water-seed with you).” So they took fire-seed, 
thorn- seed, and water-seed; and they took Kilngori also and carried her off. 


; t Kto f J1 \ s ,msbi “ d home - He looked and found KQngori was gone ; so he followed after 

them m hot haste. A little bird called to HrangeMh “Era! run! Ktag&i’s husband will catch 
tb * blrd - ®V the ^ endB ) scattered the fire.eeed.and (the fire sprung up and) the 
jsngk, wid under-gro wth burnt furiously, so that Kangori’s husband could not come any farther. 
When the fire subsided, he again resumed the pursuit. ' 
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The little bird cried to Hrangchal : “ He is catching you up,” so they scattered the water-seed, 
and a great river widened (between them and their pursuer). 

However, Kungdri’s husband waited for the water to go down, and when the water went down 
he followed after them as before. The bird said to Hrangchal, “He is after you again, he is fast 
gaining on you, sprinkle the thorn-seed,” said the bird. So they sprinkled the thorn- seed and thorns 
sprouted in thickets so that Ktingori’s husband could not get on. By biting and tearing the 
thorns he at length made a way, and again he followed after them. JELrangch&I became dazed, as 
one in a dream, (at this persistence of pursuit), and crouching down among the roots of some reeds, 
watched. PhdtMr cut the tiger down dead with a blow of his d&o. “ I am Phdthira,” said he. 
So the tiger died. 

Hrangchal and the others went on again, until they came to the three cross roads of Kuavang , 2 
and there they stopped. Phdthir and Hrangchal were to keep guard turn about. Hrangchala went 
to sleep first, while Phothir stayed awake (watching). At night Kuavang came. “Who is staying 
at my cross-roads?” he said. Phothira (spoke out boldly): “Phothira and Hrangchala (are here),” said 
he ; “ crouching under the reeds, we cut off the tiger’s head without much ado.” On this Kuavang 
understood (with whom he had to deal), and, becoming afraid, he ran off. So Phothira (woke up 
Hrangchal saying), “ Hrangchala, get up ; you stay awake now; I am very sleepy ; I will lie down. If 
Kuavang comes you must not be afraid.” Having said this, he lay down (and went to sleep). 
Hrangchala stayed awake. Presently Kuavang returned. “ Who is this staying at my cross-roads P” 
he said. Hrangchala was frightened. (However), he replied : “ Phothira and Hrangchala (are here) 
they killed the tiger that followed them among the reed- roots.” But Knavang was not to he fright- 
ened by this ; so he took KUngdri (and earned her off). KAngdri marked the road, trailing behind 
her a line of cotton thread. They entered into a hole in the earth, and so arrived at Kuavang’s 
village- The hole in the earth, by which they entered, was stopped up by a great stone. In the 
morning Phothira and Hrangchala began to abuse each other. Spake Phohtira to Hrangchala, 
“ Fool of a man, ” said he, “ where has Kungori gone? On account of your faint-heartedness Knavang 
has carried her off. Away ! you will have to go to Kuavang’s village.” So they followed Kdngori’s 
line of white thread, and fonnd that the thread, entered (the earth) under a big rock. They moved 
away the rock, and there lay Kuavang’s village before them ! Phohtira called out ! “ Ahoy ! give me 
back my Ktagori.” Kuavang replied, “We know nothing about your Kfingori. They have taken 
her away.” “ If you do not (immediately) give me Kungori I will use my ddo?’ said Phohtir. “ Hit 
away,” answered Kuavang. With one ent of the ddo a whole village died right off ! Again Phdhtir 
cried, “ Give me my Kflngori.” Kuavang said, “ Tour Kftngori is not here.” On this Phothir and 
Hrangchal said, “ We will come in.” “ Come along,” said Kuavang. So they went in and came to 
Kuavang’s house. Kuavang’s daughter, who was a very pretty girl, was pointed out as Kfingori- 
“ Here is Kfogori,” said they. “ This is not she,” said Phothir, “ really now, give me Kfingori.” So 
(at last) they gave her to him. 

They took her away. KGngori said, “ I have forgotten my comb.” “ Go, HrangcMl and fetch 
it,” said Phothir, but Hrangchala dared not venture. “ I am afraid,” said he. So Phothir wen* 
(himself) to fetch (the comb). While he was gone, HrangcMl took Khngori out, and closed the hole 
with the great stone. After this, they arrived at the house of Kdngdri’s father. “You have been 
able to release my daughter,” said he, “ so take her.” Kdngori however, did not wish to be taken, 
Said Kftngori’s father, “ Hrangchal is here, but where is Phothira ? ” “ We do not know Phothira’s 
dwelling-place,” was the reply. 

So Hrangchala and Kdngori were united. K&ngori was altogether averse to the marriage, 
but she was coupled with Hrangchal whether she would or no. 

Phdthira was married to Kuavang’s daughter. Beside the house he sowed a koy-seed. It 
sprouted and a creeper sprang (upwards like a ladder). Phothira, when he was at Kuavang’s, had 
a child (bora to him); and he cooked some small stones (in place of rice), and, when his wife was 
absent, he gave the stones, which he had cooked, to the child, saying, “ Eat.” While it was eating 
Phothir climbed up the stalks of the creeper (that had sprang up near the ’house), and got out 
(into the upper world). He went on and arrived at the house of the Kdngori’s father. They had 
killed a gaydl , and were dancing and making merry. With one blow Phothira cut off the head of 
HrangcMl! Kfingori’s father cried, “ Why, Phothira, do you cut off Hrangchala’s head P” “ I was 
obliged to cut it off,” said Phothir. “ It was I who released Khngori from Keimi’s village ; 


2 The good spirit of the Lushais. He does not however out a very fine figure in this tale. 
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Hrangchala dared not do it. When Kuavang carried off Kdngorialso, Hrangchala dared not say him 
nay. He was afraid. Afterwards we followed Kangori’s line of cotton thread, which lead us to 
Kuavang’s v illag e. KAngori (after we had released her from there) forgot her comb. We told 
Hrangchal to go and fetch it, but he dared not. * I am afraid,’ said he. so I went to get it. He then 
took Kflngdri and left me behind, shutting the hole in the earth with a great stone. They went away. 
I married Huavang’s daughter, and, while she was absent, I climbed up the stalks of the creeper, 
and came here.” On (hearing) this; “Is it so,” said they, “ then you shall be united.” So Hrang- 
chala died and Pho thi ra and K&ngori were married. They were very comfortable together, and killed 
many gaydl. They possessed many villages, and lived happy ever after. Thus the story is concluded. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A SHOET ACCOUNT OF SIX UNPUBLISHED 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

L — ArfchfinA Stone Inscription of the 
Param&ra Ch&mundar &j a, of the 
(Yikrama) year 1136. 

Dr. Homle has sent me, some time ago, a very 
imperfect pencil-rubbing of an inscription dis- 
covered at Arthuna 1 in Rajputand, together with 
a rough transcript of the text and an English 
translation of it, received from Mahamahopadhy&ya 
KavirAj Sy&mal D&s, member of the State Council 
of Mew&d. This inscription contains 53 lines of 
writing which cover a space of 2' 6i" broad by 
2' 2" high. The writing appears to be well pre- 
served. The size of the letters is about f". The 
characters are N&gari. The language is Sam- 
skrit, and the inscription is in verse. The total 
number of verses is 87. 

The inscription is a prasasti or laudatory 
account of a line of princes or chiefs who belonged 
to the P&r&mAra family, and its object is, to 
state (in line 44) that the prince Ch&mu^dar&j a , 
in honour of his father Ma^danad&va, founded 
a temple of Siva, under the name of Mandanesa, 
and to record (in lines 45-50) the endowments 
made in favonr of that temple. The praiasii was 
composed by the poet Chandra, a younger brother 
of Yijayasadhara and son of Sumatis&dMia, of 
the 3&dh&ra f ami l y . 2 And it is dated in line 53 : — 
samvat 1136 PhAlguna-sudi 7 BukrS, corre- 
sponding, for Yikrama 1135 expired, to Friday, the 
31st January A. D. 1080, when the 7th f if hi of the 
bright half ended 20 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise. 

Beginning with two verses which invoke the 

1 I cannot find Arthfina on the maps at my disposal. 
In the papers sent to me it is stated that “ a sight of the 
nuns of Arthfinfi confirms the view that a large city 
existed there in ancient times, where only a «™n.n village 
•tends at present, surrounded by several temples in 
***■%-” The rubbing of the inscription was procured 
throng the assistance of the Political Agent of B&nsw&r A 

* Tlnnaaft&o£ the writer and of the engraver are 

la the rubbing. 

* In ArckmL Survey of India , Vol. XXIII. p. 124, 
Mr. teridk reports that at a small hamlet called Nimtor, 


blessings of Devi and Siva (Sasisekhara), the 
poet tells the well-known fable how on Mount 
Arbuda (or Abft) the sage Yaiishfeha, when his 
cow Nan dini was carried off by Yisvamitra, pro- 
duced from the sacred fire the hero Param&ra, 
who defeated Yisvamitra. In. the family of 
Paramfira there was born in the course of time 
Yairisimha (line 8), who had a younger brother, 
named Dambarasimha (line 10). And in the 
family of Dambarasimha was horn KamkadSva 
(line 11), who near the NarmadA defeated the 
forces of the ruler of Karn&ta and thus des- 
troyed the enemy of the Malava king Sriharsha, 
but who apparently lose his own life on that 
occasion. Xamkadeva’s son was Chandapa (line 
13);hi3Son was SatyarAja (line 14); from him 
sprang Mandanadeva (line 16) ; and his son again 
was ChAmundarAja 3 (line 30), who is said to have 
defeated SindhurAja. Beyond what has been 
stated here, the inscription contains nothing of 
importance. The princes Yairisimha and Srihar- 
sha, mentioned above, are of course the well- 
known Yairisimha II. and feriharshade va-Siyak a 
of M31ava. 

2. — Obiter Stone Inscription of the G-uhila 
Family, of the (Vikrama) year 1331. 

Sir A. Cunningham has supplied to me a pencil- 
rubbing,* taken by Mr. Garrick, of the inscription 
at Chitor of which a photo-lithograph has been 
published in his Archceol. Survey of India , Yol. 
XXIII. Plate xxv. This inscription contains 
54 lines of writing which cover a space of 2' 6" 
broad by 2 ; 7f 7 high. Line 39 appears to have 
been almost completely scratched out; otherwise 
the writing is on the whole well preserved. The 

in RA.jputa.na, be found an inscription of seven lines, 
dated in Samvat 1027. From a very faint photograph of 
this inscription, shewn to me by Dr. Burgess, I am able, 
to state that the inscription was put up during the reign 
of a If ah6.r6j&dhir&ja who also bore the name Chdmun- 
dardja, and that it is dated in the (Yikrama) year 1028. 

* A very incorrect copy, made by a Pandit, of this 
inscription I had previously received from Dr. Fleet, to 
whom it had been given by Dr- Burgess, together with a 
copy of another long inscription from Chitfir which is per- 
haps the second praiasti, referred to below. 
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size of the letters is about f*. The characters 
are Nagari. The language is Saibskrit, and the 
inscription is in verse. The verses are numbered, 
and their total number is 61. 

This is a praSasti of the Guhila family of 
M€dap&$a, similar to the Mount Ab fl stone in- 
scription of Samarasiiiiha of the Yikrama year 
1342 (ante, Yol. XYI. p. 345% and composed by 
the same poet Yedasarman (line 54) who, indeed, 
in line 46 of the Mount Aba inscription refers to 
this and similar praiastis , composed by himself. 
It was engraved by the artizan Sajjana (line 54), 
and is dated in line 54: — sam° 1331 varshe 
Ash&dha-sudi 3 SukrS FushyS, corresponding, 
for northern Yikrama 1331 expired, to Friday, 
the 8th June A. D. 1274, when the 3rd tithi of 
the bright half ended about 20 h., and when the 
moon was in Pushya for about 17 h. after mean 
sunrise. 

The inscription opens with verses invoking the 
blessings of Siva (Sri-Samadhisvara, 5 Trinayana, 
Chandrachdda) and Ganesa. The poet then states 
that he is about to eulogize the Guhila vanisa. 
He glorifies the country of Medap&fca, and its 
town NAgahrada ; and relates how through the 
favour of the sage Haritarasi 6 Bappa became 
lord of Medap&ba. Afterwards he gives the 
names of the descendants of Bappa, from Gnhila 
to Naravarman, and praises each of them in three 
or four verses, in general terms which are of no 
historical value. After verse 60 he adds in 
prose : — anantara-vam£a-varnnanam dvitiya-pra- 
6astau v&ditavyam. 

The princes glorified are : — 

1. Bappa. 

2. Guhila (v. 13). 

3. Bhdja(v. 15). 

4. Bila(v. IP). 

5. KAlabhdja (v. 21). 

6. Malla^a (v. 24 ; omitted in the Mount Abfi 
inscription). 

7. Bhartribhata (v. 27). 

8. Simha (v. 30), 

9. * Mah&yaka (v. 33 ; in the Mount Abfl in- 
scription called Mah&yika). 

10. Shumm&^a (v , 36 ). 

11. Allata (v.*39). 

12. MaravAhana (v. 42). 

13. Saktikumara (v. 46). 

6 This shews that S ri-Sam&dhfoa in line 46 of the Mount 
Abu inscription is a name of Siva. 

6 This finally settles the meaning of the same word in 
verse 8 of the Mount Abu inscription. 

7 This name is doubtful,, because the rubbing is here 

very faint. 


14. Amrapras&da 7 (?, v. 49 ; omitted in the 
Mount Abd inscription). 

15. Suohivarman (v. 52), 

16. Naravarman (v. 56). 

3. — Narwar- Stone Inscription of Ganapati of 
Nalapura, of the (Vikr&ma) year 1355. 

From Dr. Burgess I have received a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription in the Narwar Fort 
which is mentioned in Sir A. Cunningham’s 
Archceol. Survey of India , Yol. II. p. 315. This 
inscription contains 21 lines of writing which 
cover a space of 1' 10 broad by 1' 3|" high. 
The wiiting appears to be well preserved through- 
out, but about half a dozen aksharas cannot be 
made out with certainty in the rubbing. The 
size of the letters is about J". The characters are 
Nagari. The language is Samskrit, and the in- 
scription is in veree. The verses are numbered, 
and their total number is 28. 

The inscription is a prasasti, the proper object of 
which is, to record (in verses 22-25) that the EAya- 
stha PalhadSva (or Palhaja), in memory and for the 
spiritual benefit of his deceased younger brother 
Hamsaraja, built a tank and a temple [chaitya) 
of Sambhu (or Siva), and also laid out a garden. 
The pmtiasti was composed by Siva, a son of the 
treasurer L6ha[da] and grandson of D&modara 
who belonged to a family of writers at Gdp&dri 
(or Gwalior) ; written by Arasimha ( ! ), the son 
of Abhinanda; and engraved by Dhanauka(p). 
And it is dated in line 21 s&mvat 1355 KArt- 
tika-[va]di 5, on a day of the week which, so far 
as I can see from the rubbing, is either Gwran 
or SuhrL Supposing the day to be SukrS, the 
corresponding date, for Yikrama 1355 expired 
and the purnimdntci Karttika, would be Friday, 
the 26th September A. D. 1298. 

The inscription was composed during the reign 
of G ana pat i of Walapura; and the poet there- 
fore, after invoking the blessings of Siva (Manma* 
thasudana) and the Sun, begins with praises of the 
town N&lapura, and then gives the following 
genealogy of the prince Ganapati : — 

1. In Nalapura (i. e., Narwar) was bom the 
prince Ch&hada (v. 4). 

2. His son was Nrivarman 8 (v. 5). 

3. From him sprang Asalladeva (v. 6) ; 

4. From him Gdp&la (v. 7) ; 

5. And from him Ganapati, who acquired 
fame by conquering Kirtidurga 9 (vv. 8 and 9). 

* ~ _ ^ x J - - 

8 The name of this prince is omitted in the list, given 
in Archaol. Survey of India, Yol. II. p. 8X6. 

9 This, in all probability, is the Rirttigiri-durga 
Deogadh), mentioned in line 7 of the Dergadh. rock in- 
scription of Kirtivarman ; ante, Yol. XYI1I. p, 288. 
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■r-^es 10-20 Give the genealogy of the two 
l.v.- thers Palhadeva >or Palkaju. and Hatiwaraja. 
This tart of the inscription commences ™th averse 
in praise of the fort of GWpAchala.or Gsval.oi ;. , 
At Gq,achala lived a family of Rayasthas. of , 

the Kusyapa gjtra, who had come from iluJma 
In that family there was a certain Alliana, wh , 
son was Kanhmla. whose son again was the , 
minister ^antrin, Yijabada. Yijahada marned 
Menaga, who bore to him two sons fengadeva , 

andTamnnadeva. Gahgadeva mamed Ix^, and 

she hereto him fonr sons, Palha jaj, Ham 3 , 
Sivaraja, and Hamsaraja* 

4 . — Sarwaya Stone Inscription of Gaijapati 
of Nalapura, of the (Vikrama) year 1348. 

Dr. Burgess has also supplied to me a penml- 
rubbing of the inscription, found m a tank at 
Sarwaya, eight miles to the east of Sipn, which is 
m-ntiJned in Sir A. Cunningham’s Archxol. 

S , of Lidia, Tol. II. p. 316. This inscription 
cou-aiW33 lines of writing which cover a space of 
1’ 10' broad hy 3 ' Ilf high- The wriUngm well 
preserved throughout. The size of theorem 
about A."- The characters are Nagan. lhe 
language is Samskrit, and the inscription is in 
•rerse. The verses are numbered, and their total 
number is 33- 

The inscription is a prasasti, the proper object 
of which isto record (in verses 23-28) that, during 
the reign of GaJ?apati, the son of the pnnee 
GAn&la, the thakhura YAmana (evidently a high 
official) built a public tank Wpikd), clearly the 
tank at which the inscription has been found 
The praiasti was composed by the poet Sam* 
misra.a son of [S6]madhara ; written by Maharfja 
the son of Somar&ja; and engraved hy Deva- 
siciiha, the son of M&dhava. And it is dated 1* 
line 33 : - samvat 1848 Cbaitnwsudi 8 Guru- 
dine Pusbya-nakshatrA, correspondmg, for 
southern Yikrama 1S48 expired, to Thursday, the 
•>7th Mar ch A. D. 1292, when the 8th tithi of the 
bright half ended 17 h. 17 m., and when the moon 
entered the nakshatra Pushya 9h. 51m. after 
mean sunrise. 

The inscription opens with three verses invoking 
the blessings of the goddess of eloquence SAradA, 
and of the gods Krishna ( RAdbA-dhava) and Hara. 
It then has a verse in praise of the town Mathurd 
on the Yamuna, from which, as we are told further 
an, proceeded a family of KAyasthas, kpown as 
the Mathuras. In that family there was one 


Chandra, of the KAsyapa gdtra; his son was 
Delhana; his son Kesava ; his son Padmanabha; 
and his son Dehula. Dehula had three sons, 
Udaya NamA and Alhu. Of these, NamA married 
PadmA, the daughter of Mahai-atha; and she bore 
to him three sons, DkAnA, Yijayadeva, and 
YAmana who built the tank mentioned above. 
YAmana married first AjayadA t?), a daughter of 
Lohada, 11 and afterwards HomA, a daughter of 
Asadeva. 

5 . — Kh&rdd Stone Inscription of I^tna. 
dSva III. of Ratn&pura, of tlie Chedi 
year 933. 

Dr. Burgess has also supplied to me a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription at Kliarod in the Cen- 
tral Provinces which is mentioned in Archceol. 
Survey of Indict*, Vol. VII. p- 201, and Vol XVII. 
p. 43. This inscription contains 28 lines of writing 
snace of about 3' broad by 1' 6" 


U, J.AAXSJ w 

which cover a space of about S' broad by V 6" 
high. To judge from the rubbing, the writing 
has suffered a good deal all the way down on the 
proper left side ; buii with a good impression ail 
that is important might nevertheless be made 
out with certainty. The size of the letters is about 
J", The characters are mgari. The language is 
Samskrit, and the inscription is in verse. The 
verses are numbered, and their total number is 44. 

The inscription is dated in line 28 : Chedi- 
samvat 933, corresponding to A. D. 1181-82 ; and 
it is valuable, because (in lines 4-15) it gives a 
complete list of the Kalaehuri rulers of Ratn&- 
pura down to Ratnadeva III., and proves thus 
beyond donbt that there really were three chie& 
of Ratnapura, called Ratnarfcja or Ratnadeva.** , 
Besides we find in this introductory part of the 
inscription some names of persons and places 
which have not become known yet from other 
inscriptions of the same dynasty. In the family 
of the Haihayas there was a prince (evidently 
KSkalla 13 ) who had eighteen sons (line 5), one of 
whom was K&linga. His son was Kamala, the 
lord of Tummtoa ; from him sprang Ratnar&ja 
I. ; and then came Prithviddva I. His son was 
J&jall&dSva I., who defeated Bhujabala, the 
lord of Suvarnapura (JAjallad&va- nripatis=tat- 
sCtaur=abMt=Suvarpnapura-n&tham l Bhujava- 
<ba)lam=ava(ba)lam chakre ni;ja-bhu;ja-va(ba)- 
latah samike yah 11). Jajalladeva’s son was 
RatnadSva II. (line 6), who defeated the prince 
Chddagafiga, the lord of the country of Kalihga. 
His son was Pyithvideva II. (line 8) ; and his son 


u X am pretty sure that this Hariraja is mentioned. as 
done* in the Dihi copper-plate of the Chandella V$ra- 
v Arman, of the Vikrama year 1337, of which I possess 
Sir A CwningfcMB , s transcript (Archaol. Survey of 
XU p, 51). The same copper-plate un- 
doubtedly mention* ‘Gop&la, the lord of tf alapura.’-The 


name Harir&ja also occurs in a fragmentary inscription 
at Udaypur in Gw&lior ; ante , Vol. XX p. 84. 

n This is perhaps the Lohada mentioned in the preced- 
ing inscription. 

See Epipraphia Indica, Vol. I. p, 45. 

» See ifc. 33. 
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again was J&jalladeva II. (line 10), who married 
SdmalladAvi 14 (line 12), and whose son was the 
prince Ratnadeva III. (line 13), during whose 
reign the inscription was put up. 

8. — RAgpur Museum Stone Inscription of 
Brahmadeva of RAyapura, of the (Vikrama) 
year 1458 . 

To Dr. Fleet I owe a good impression of the 
N&gpur Museum inscription, brought from 
Baypur in the Central Provinces, which is men- 
tioned by Sir A. Cunningham in his Archceol. 
Survey of India, Yol. XVII. p. 77. This inscrip- 
tion contains 25 lines of writing whieh cover a 
. space of V 10" broad by V 4|" high. With the 
exception of a few ahsharas which are broken 
away in the bottom lines, the writing is well pre- 
served. The size of the letters is about 
The characters are Nagari, and the language is 
Samskrit. By far the greater part of the inscrip- 
tion is in verse. The whole is written very care- 
lessly. 

The inscription opens with eight verses in 
honour of Ganesa, Bharati, the author’s precep- 
tors, and the god Siva. It then records the 
foundation of a temple of Hatakesvara 15 (Siva) by 
the Nayaka Hajirajadeva, apparently a minister 
or other official of the chief Brahmadeva of 
RAyapura, in the following prose passage (in 
lines 9-12), which I give as I find it - — 

Svasti sri sa[m]vatu 1458 varsh§ s&k£ 1322 
samaye Sarvajita-nAma-samvatsar£ Ph&glu- 
na-sudha-ashtami Sukre ady=eha sri-R&yapure 
mah&r&jadhiraja-srimad-RAya[vr a]h madeva- 
rajye pradhana-fchakura-Tripurarideva pamdita- 
Mahadeva tasmim samaye nayaka - s ri - Ha j iraj a - 
deva Hatakesvarasya prasadam kritamh. 

This passage is followed by a verse in praise of 
the town Rayapura, and by other verses (in lines 
13-17) which give the genealogy of Brahmadeva. 
At Rayapura there was the great prince Lash.- 
mideva (Lakshmideva F) ; his son was Siihgha ; 
his son RAmachandra ; and his son again Hari- 
rAyabrahman (in the sequel called .simply Brah- 
madeva). The concluding lines of the inscription 
(18-25) have reference to the founder of the 
temple, Hajiraja, and are void of interest. 

The date of this inscription I have ante, Yol. 
XIX, p. 26, shewn to correspond to Friday, the 
10th February A. D. 1402. Of the four princes, 
the Khalari stone inscription of Brahmadeva of 


14 This name (and perhaps the whole verse in which it 
is contained) also occurs in line 9 of a much mutilated 
Inscription at Amarkantak [Archceol. Survey of India, 
Vol. VII. p. 253) of which I owe a faint pencil- rubbing to 


the Yikrama year 1470 (for 1471) mentions three, 
under the names of Simhana, Bdmadeva, and 
Haribrahmadeva, referring them to the Kalaehuri 
branch of the Haihaya family. And a large 
mutilated inscription at Ramtek 16 in the Central 
Provinces, of which I owe a pencil- rubbing to 
Dr. Fleet, mentions Sirhhana and RAmachandra. 

F. Kielhorn. 


Gottingen . 


PATJSHA SAMVATSARA 
IN THE KASIKA-VRITTI ON P. IV, 2, 21. 

A copper-plate inscription of the Kadamba king 
Mrigesa, of about the 6th century A.D., published 
by Dr. Fleet, ante, Yol. YI. page 24, is dated in 
line 10 — svavaijayike ashtame VaisAkhe sam- 
vatsare Karttika-paumnamasyam, * on the day of 
the full-moon of [the month) Karttika, in the 
Yaisakha year, the eighth of his victory. 3 And 
another copper-plate inscription of the same king, 
published by Dr. Fleet, ante, Yol. VII. page 35, is 
dated in line 7 : — Atraanak rajyasya tritiye varshe 
Paushe sam vats are Karttika-masa-bahula-pak- 
she dasamyam tithauUttarabhadrapade nakshatre, 
f in the third year of his reign, in the Pausha year, 
on the tenth lunar day in the dark fortnight of 
the month Karttika, tinder the Uttarabhadrapada 
constellation. 3 The terms VaUdhha samvatsara 
and Pausha samvatsara of these dates induce me 
to draw attention here to what I cannot but 
regard as a curious mistake, made by the gram- 
marian J ayaditya, when explaining Panini’s rule 
IV) 2, 21 ; and to give at the same time the proper 
explanation of those terms, as furnished by Saka- 
tayana and other grammarians. 

In the rule IY, 2, 21, the original wording of 
which is sdsmin pauniamdsUi, Panini teaches 
that certain suffixes are added to nominal bases 
denoting full-moon tithis, to form other nominal 
bases denoting periods of time which contain those 
full-moon tithis; and the word Hi of the rule 
shows, what is more distinctly brought out by 
Katya y ana’s addition of the word sariijndydni, that 
Panini’s rule should take effect only when the 
words that would be formed by it are used by 
people as names . Patanjali, commenting on Kat- 
yayana’s Yarttikas, tells us that the names here 
referred to are the names of the (twelve) months 
or (the twelve) half-months (which end with the 
full-moon tithi); and the Pralcriyd-kaumudi and 
the Siddhdnta- Izaumudi give the example Pausho 
mdsah ‘the month Pausha/ i.e,, of the twelve 


Dr. -Burgess. 

15 The usual form of the name is Hdtahcivara. 

16 See Archaol. Survey of India , Yol. VII. p. 112. 
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months of the year that month which contains 
the Paushi paurnamdsi, or, in other words, that 
month of the calendar daring which the moon is 
full in the n akshatra Fushya. Differing from 
Fataiijali, the author of the Kdsikd-vritti on 
P. IV, 2, 21, would permit ns to form by that rule 
not only names of months and half-months, but 
also names of years, and accordingly , in addition 
to the instances Paushu widsah and Paushti 3 rdha- 
mdsah, be also gives the example Paushah sam- 
vatsarah . When firSt I read the remarks of the 
Kdsikd-vfitti on Famni’s rule, I could not but 
think that there might be some error in the 
printed text; but I soon found out that the 
published edition really gives the text which is 
furnished by the MSS., and from a note of 
Remachandra’s on his own rule VI, 2, 98, I became 
convinced that he too was acquainted with, 
although he apparently did not approve of, Jaya- 
ditya’s strange interpretation. 

That Jayaditya is wrong in forming the word 
Pausha of Paushah samvatsarah by F. IV, 2, 21, 
seems certain. Explained by that rule, Paushah 
samvatsarah would mean ‘the year which contains 
the Pamhi paurnamd&i’ or that particular 1 year 
daring which the moon is full in the ndkshatra 
Fushya; but, as almost all years have such a 
full-moon, nearly every year would have to be 
named Pausha , and since such a year would 
ordinarily contain eleven other full-moon tithis „ 
it would, according to J ayaditya, have to receive 
eleven similar names. To revert to our dates, the 
year of the first of them undoubtedly contained 
the Edrttiki paurnamdsi, but the year is named 
Vai&dJcha, not KdrtHka samvatsara. 

The fact is, that neither the three great gram- 
marians Fanini, K&ty&yana and Patanjali, nor the 
grammarian Chandra, whose work was known to 
Jay&ditya, have given any rule by which we could 
account for the words Pausha or VatedJcha in 
phrases like Paushah samvatsarah or Vaiiakhah 
samvatsarah ; but we do find the requisite rule 
in the later grammars of Sakatayana and Hema- 
chandra, and in the Jainendra-vydkarana. 

Hemachandra’s rule? VI, 2, 5, is — 

udita-gurdr bh&d yukte *bde ; 
and his own commentary on this rule is: — 
nditd gurur brihaspatir yasmin bhe nakshatre 
tadrichinas tritiyantad yukte 'rthe yath&vihitam 
bbavati sa chdd yukto ’rtho 9 bdah saih- 
▼ats***V *y&t I pushydndditagurun& yuktam 
Fawsham varshara \ phalgunibhir udita- 

— tUt&oju — <i * — . 

* and Si&kaUyana place this rale imme- 

dkMy **&«* the **tte or rales which correspond to 


gurubhir yuktah Phalgunah samvatsarah I udita- 
guror iti kim I udita-sanaiscliarena pushy ena yuk- 
tarn varsham ity atra na bhavati I bhad iti kim \ 
uditaguruna pfowaratrena yuktam varsham I abda 
iti kim 1 mas6 divase va na bhavati U 

Here we are on ground with which, thanks to 
Mr. S. B. Dikshit, 2 we are now familiar. To form 
the name of a year, we are directed to add a 
certain suffix bo the name of that particular* nak* 
shatra, belonging to that year, in which Jupiter 
has risen. A year joined with (or containing) the 
nakshatra Pushya in which Jupiter happens to 
have risen is named Paushani varsham . Vai- 
sdlzhah samvatsarah is that year in which Jupiter 
rises in Viskkha. H£machandra does not dis- 
tinctly tell us what kind of year he is speaking of, 
whether of the Jovian year or of the solar or 
luni-solar year; but seeing how he opposes the 
word abda to mdsa and divasa , I would say that 
(rightly or wrongly) the Pausha year, in his 
opinion, would be the ordinary luni-solar year 
during which Jupiter happens to rise in Fushya* 
To take the word abda to denote (pratydsatti- - 
nydy&ia) the Jovian year, would seem to me a 
somewhat forced interpretation. 

Of course, Hemachandra has not invented his 
rule, but has here, as elsewhere, borrowed 
from Sakabayana whose wording of the rulo 
is — 

gurOday&d bh&d yukte ’bdS, 

while the Jain&ndra-vydkarana has, similarly, 
gurddaydd bhdd yuktd ’ bdah . Not possessing fr' 
complete copy of a commentary on S&kat&yana*#! 
grammar, I do nob know how native scholars , 
would explain the word gurudaya grammatically/ 
but we may, I think, be sure that Hemaclrancira 
has correctly given it3 meaning by substituting 
for it uditaguru. 

On a previous occasion I have shown that the 
authors of the KdHkd-vritti frequently quote 
from the grammar, or allude to the teaching, of 
Ohandra where that grammarian differs from 
F&nini or has additional rules. The fact that 
Jay&ditya in no wise refers to the rule of S&kafcA- 
yaua’s which I have given above, and which is 
absolutely necessary for the proper explanation of 
words like Pausha in Paushah samvatsarah, is 
one more argument to prove that the Sdhatdy ana- 
vydkarana is more modern than the Kd&ikd- 
vritti . 

F. KieXiHORn* 

Gottingen. 


P. TV 2, 3 and 4. 

2 See Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction, p. 16, . 
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A PEE LIMITARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETI, 

1476 A. D. 

BY TAW SEIN-KO. 

( Continued from page 53.) 

T HE number of leading priests, who received the upasampadS, ordination during the 
five days, namely, from the 9th to the 13th, was 245. On Saturday, the 14th day, the 
King sent the following invitation to the 245 leading thSras , who had received their upasampadd 
ordination : “ To-morrow, which is a Sunday, and the full-moon uposatha day of the month 
Migasira, may the Venerable Ones be pleased to perform updsatha in the Kalyanisima in 
the company of the fifteen the r as, who conducted the upasampadd ordination ceremony ? It 
, is -our desire to serve the Venerable Ones with food, and to present them with other ‘requisites* 
at the conclusion of the uposatha, and to derive feelings of piety from such an act.** On the 
morning of the uposatha day, the King, surrounded by a large concourse of people* went to the 
Kalyanisima, and, having ordered the provision of seats and of water for washing the feet, 
awaited the arrival of the newly-ordained theras and the fifteen conductors of the upasampadd 
ordination ceremony. All the thdras assembled together, and performed updsatha in the 
KalydglsimS*. At the conclusion of the uposatha ceremony, the King served all of them with 
a bounteous supply of various kinds of hard and soft food, and with . different kinds of betel- 
leaf, &c., and bhesajja . The following articles were then presented to each of the theras : — two 
couples of cotton cloths of delicate texture for making tichivara robes ; a betel-box with cover, 
areca-nuts, nut-crackers, &c. ; a palmyra fan ; an umbrella made of the leaf of the wild date- 
palm (phoenix sylvestris ) ; and an alms-bowl with cover and stand. 

In compliance with the wish of all the priests, the King conferred the title of Kalyftpi- 
tissamah&th&ra on Suvaij 2 ?.as 6 bhanath§ra. 

Thenceforward, the King permanently stationed, in the neighbourhood of the Kalyani- 
sima, nobles and learned men for the purpose of serving food and furnishing the ‘requisites 
to the ten theras , headed by Kalyaniiissamahath&ra, who, together with the five young 
priests, conducted the upasampadd ordination ceremony, as well as to the leading priests, 
who had received their upasampadd ordination in the Kalyanisima, and to the numerous 
priests who presented themselves for ordination. There were likewise stationed numerous 
scribes charged with the duty of recording the number of priests ordained; and musicians to 
sound the drum, conch-shell, and other instruments for the purpose of eliciting the acclamation 
of sddhu at the conclusion of each reading of the Toammavdchd relating to the upasampadd 
ordination. 

The ten theras who conducted the ordination ceremony, the 245 leading priests 
who had received such ordination, and the numerous priests who were their disciples, 
conferred, day after day, without interruption, the Sihal.a form of the upasampadd ordi- 
nation on other leading priests, who came and expressed a desire to receive it. 

Bftmddhipatirftja of his own accord, and with the approbation of the whole Order, 

' despatched the following message to all the priests residing in Edmafifiaddsa : — 

£< Venerable Ones, there may be men, who, though wishing to receive the pabbajjd ordina- 
tion, are branded criminals, or notorious robber-chiefs, or escaped prisoners, or offenders 
against the Government, or old and decrepit, or stricken with severe illness, or deficient in the 
members of the body in that they have cut or rudimentary hands, <fcc., or are hump-backed, 
or dwarfish, or lame, or have crooked limbs, or are, in short, persons, whose presence vitiates 
the parisd . If people of such description are admitted into the Order, all those, who may see 
them, will imitate, or laugh at, their deformity, or revile them ; and the sight of such men 
will not be capable of inspiring one with feelings of piety or reverence. Vouchsafe, Venerable 
Ones, not to admit, with effect from to-day, such men into the Order. 
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'** There may be men, living under your instruction, who desire to receive the upasampadd 
ordination. Vouchsafe, Venerable Ones, not to confer on them such ordination, in your 
own locality, without the previous sanction of R&m&dhipatir&ja or of the leading thgras of 
Hamsavatlpura. Should, Venerable Ones, you disregard this our command, and conduct 
the upasampadU ordination ceremony in your own locality, we shall inflict punishment 
on the parents of the candidates for such ordination, their relatives, or their lay 
supporters. 

“ There aTe sinful priests, who practise medicine ; and others, who devote their time to 
the art of numbers, carpentry, or the manufacture of ivory articles, or who declare the happy 
or unhappy lot of governors, nobles, and the common people, by examining their horoscopes 
or by reading the omens and dreams, that may have appeared to them. 


“There are some priests, who not only make such declarations, but also procure their 
livelihood, like laymen addicted to the acquisition of material wealth, by means of painting, 
carpentry, the manufacture of ivory articles, turnery, the making of idols, and such other 
vocations. In short, they follow such unbecoming professions, and obtain their means of 
livelihood, 

“ There are priests, who visit cotton-fields and preach the Dkamma with long intonation, 
and trade in the cotton which they happen to receive as offerings. 

“ There are priests, who visit fields of hill-rice, rice, barley, &c., and preach the Dkamma 
and trade in the grain which they happen to receive as offerings. 


“ There are priests, who visit fields of capsicum and preach the BTiamma , and trade 
the capsicum which they happen to receive as offerings. 

“There are priests, who trade in many other ways. 

u There are priests, who, contrary to the rules of the Order, associate with such layme^as : 
gamesters, roufs, drunkards, men who obtain their means of living by robbery, or who are iA:' 
the service of the King,, or with other men and women. 


“ All these are sinful priests. Do not. Venerable Ones, permit these sinful priests to 
up their permanent residence under your protection. * A 


“But there are also other priests, who are replete with faith, who observe the rttl&i 
prescribed for the Order, whose conduct is good, and who are devoted to the study of tW; 
Tipitaha , together with its commentaries, & c. Venerable Ones, permit such priests to taW 
up their permanent residence under your protection. „ , v * 

# Venerable Ones, laymen, who are replete with faith and are of good family, desire to, 
receive the pabbajju ordination at your hands, they should be taught calligraphy, and after they 
have acquired a knowledge of the proper intonation of the letters, they should be instructed in 
the confession of faith in the * Three Refuges,’ and taught the precepts ; and eventually, 
V enerable Ones, confer the pabbajjd ordination on them- 


“If there are sumanfoas, who have completed their twentieth year, and are desirous of 
receiving the upasampadd ordination, they should be taught a brief summary of the chatop&ri* 
suddhisila, that are observed by priests, who have received the upasampadd ordination, nam©!^ 
pMnrikkhasaihvarastta, indriyasamvarastia , djivapdrisuddhMa, and paohchayasavmisritadla. They, 
sfcotg further be instructed both in the letter and spirit of the Bhiklchupdtim6hUa and tS 
Khmddankkhd, from beginning to end, and be directed to learn by heart the ritual of confer 
^toa and the chatupaohehayapachchavSkhhana. Do you ultimately report your action 

waU m to the leading priests residing in Hamsavattpura... Stem 

candidateswitl1 ^Priestly requisites,* and 
VXB upasanapada ordination, conferred on them, , 
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“Tenerable Ones, let all of them conform themselves to such conduct as is in accordance 
with the precepts prescribed by the Blessed One in the Vinaya. 

“ It was owing to the division of the priests of Ramannadesa into different sects in former 
times, that such impurity, heresy, and corruption arose in the Religion. Bat now, through all 
the Venerable Ones being imbued with faith, they have received the Sihaja form of the 
upasampada ordination, that has been handed down by the spiritual successors of the Slaha- 
vihara sect. Whatever may be the mode of tonsure and of dress followed by the mahdtheras 
of Slhaladipa, let such practice be conformed to, and let there be a single sect. 9 ’ 

Having sent the above message to the priests throughout the whole of Ramannadesa, 
Rjimadhipatira j a communicated the following intimation to the priests, who were possessed of 
gold, silver, and such other treasure, corn, elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes, male and female 
slaves : — 

“ Sirs, if you are really imbued with faith, you will endeavour to give up your gold, silver, 
and such other treasure, corn, elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes, male and female slaves. 
Having done so, conform yourselves to such conduct as is in accordance with the precepts 
prescribed by the Blessed One. If you do not endeavour to follow this course, leave the' Order 
according to your inclination.” 

Some of the priests, owing to their being imbued with faith, gave up all such possessions* 
and conformed themselves to such conduct as was in accordance with the precepts ; while 
other theras did not endeavour to give up all their possessions, and they left the Order. 

There were priests who had flagrantly committed pdrajika offences : these were requested 
to become laymen. There were others, whose commission of pdrajika offences had not been 
proved, ; but whose reproachable and censurable conduct was difficult to be justified : these were 
asked to become laymen. There were sinful priests, who practised medicine, or the art of 
numbers, &c., as mentioned above ; or who lived misdirected lives by following such vocations 
as painting, &c., as if . they were laymen addicted to the acquisition of material wealth ; or who 
traded in the gifts obtained by preaching the Dhamma ; or who traded in many other ways : 
all these were commanded to become laymen. 

It was in this manner that Ramadhipatiraja purged the Religion of its impurities through- 
out the whole of Ramannadesa, and created a single sect of the whole body of the Priesthood. 

Prom the year 838, Sakkarfij, to the year 841, Sakkarfij, the priests throughout 
R&mafifiamandala, who resided in towns and villages, as well as those who lived in the forest, 
continuously received the extremely pure form of the Sihala upasampada ordination, 
that had been handed down .by the spiritual successors of the MaMvih&ra sect. . 

The leading priests were 800 in number ; and the young priests numbered 14,285 ; 
and the total of the numbers of both classes of priests was 15,085. At the conclusion of 
the upasampadd ordination ceremony of these 800 leading priests, the Bong presented each of 
them with the following articles : — two couples of cotton cloths of delicate texture for making 
tioMvara robes ; a betel-box, with a cover, containing betel leaves, areca-nuts, and a nut-cracker, 
together with a towel, <fcc. ; an umbrella made of the leaves of the wild date-palm (phoenix 
sylvestris) ; an alms-bowl, with a stand and cover, and a palmyra fan. Moreover, suitable 
ecclesiastical titles were conferred on all the leading priests. 

Subsequently, in accordance with his previous promise, the King furnished 601 s&maoieras, 
who had mastered the ckatupdrisuddhisila, studied the Pdtimdkkha and the Khuddasikkhd , learnt 
by heart the ritual of confession and the pachchavSkkhana , and completed their twentieth year, 
with alms -bowls, robes, and all other priestly * requisites, 9 and commanded them to receive 
the upasampada ordination in the Kalytoisima. Adding these newly-ordained priests, 
there were, at the time, in Ramahhad^sa, 15,666 priests. 
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Rumadhipatiriija, after lie had purified the Religion of Buddha, expressed a hope — 
(t Xow that this Religion of Buddha has been purged of the impure form of the wpasampadd 
ordination, of sinful priests, and of priests who are not free from censure and reproach, and 
that it has become cleansed, resplendent, and pure, may it last till the end of the period of 
•5,000 years ! ” 

1. In former times, AsOkadhammarflja, to whom incomparable majesty and might had 
accrued, out of love for the Religion, became agitated in mind at the sight of the impurities 
that had arisen in it. 


2. He solicited the assistance of M6ggaliputtatissatMra, and effected the purification of 
the Religion by expelling 60,000 sinful priests from the Order. 

3. In LaukAdipa, Parakkamabahur&ja, whose name began with Sirisanghabdchi, was 
friend of the Religion of Buddha. 

4. Seeing the impurities of the Religion, agitation arose in his mind, and he expelled 
numerous sinful priests, who held heretical doctrines. 

5. He effected purification by sparing the single orthodox sect, whose members were the 
spiritual successors of the residents of the Mah&vih&ra. 

6. Subsequently, the purification of the Religion was again, in like manner, effected by- 
other kings as Vijayab&hu and Parakkama. 

7. In times past, our Bodhisattva, while fulfilling the par amis, ruled over the celestial 
kingdom of Tidasalayasagga. 

8. At that time, the Religion of Kassapa Buddha was in existence, and Anandathera 
became Usinnara, and ruled over the kingdom of Baranasipura. 

9. Although he perceived the impurities, he remained indifferent, and did not effect the 
purification of the Religion. Then Sakra, the Lord of the devas, set aside his celestial bliss 
and, 

10. Accompanied by Matali, who had assumed the form of a black dog, went to the King, 

called Usinnara, and inspired him with fear. * 

11. Having received a piedge for the purification of the Religion, and after ' 

him, Bakra returned to Tidasalaya. ® 

±2. Therefore, King Ramadbipati, the Lord of Ramannadesa, following respectfully in the 
footsteps of the virtuous, J 


13. Purified the Religion with a view that it might last till the end of 5,000 years. 

14. For having purified the Religion in the manner described above, I, Ramadhipati have 
acquired ment, which is as inexhaustible as hirvdna, the state of purity and quiescence. 

15. May the excellent Engs, who are imbued with intense faith, and who will reign 

after me m Hamsavatipura, always strive to purify the Religion, whenever they perceive that 
impurities have arisen m it ! J r 


16 Although ihetheras, headed by MajjhantikathSra, in whom all passions were extinct 
P< deedB ’ t0 ° k S d6li ^ t ® solit ^ ^ey set aside their bliss of 

-2LSW: »-* - - 

perceive any impurities in it! P ^ tmeS> Rdl g lon ******* the/ 
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19. If this is done, the beings, who are immersed in the whirlpool of the three forms of 
existence, will be enabled to cross (to the other shore), or to free themselves from the conditions 
of sin and suffering, or to attain the pure and excellent and supreme Buddhahood, which is 
embellished with the attributes of the wise and is the frnition of supreme exertion. 

Here end the Utkie inscriptions called Kalydni. 

(To be continued .) 


NOTES ON TUL’St DlS. 

BY G. A. GRIERSON, I. 0. S. 

It is a source of gratification to me, that my attempt to describe the modem Vernacular 
Literature of Hindustan 1 has elicited criticism at the same time kindly and lively, at the hands 
of native scholars. 

In the present article I propose to bring forward some interesting facts about the 
greatest of Indian authors of modem times, Tul’sl Das, which that cri ticism has 

(1) DATE OF THE POET. 

The date of this poet has never been a matter of donbt to native gnbola ra, and it 
was not until after I had completed my work already alluded to, that it ever struck me that it 
was necessary to verify it. When the publication of Prof. Jacobi’s Tables for 
Hindu Dates in the Indian Antiquary (ante, Vol. XVII. pp. 145 and ff.) and in Bpigraphia 
Indica (I. pp. 463 and ff.) placed it in my power to do this, I tested by them the date given 
by Tnl’si Das himself for the composition of his Bdmdyan, but altogether to make the 

week-day come right. After numerous failures I referred the matter to Prof. H. Jacobi himself, 
who went into it on more than one occasion with inexhaustible Vindnaag Ifc was some satisfac- 
tion to me to find that, while Jihere was no error in my own calculations, there was a way of 
reconciling the discrepancy between the poet’s statements and actual facts. This lias since led 
me to test every other date relating to Tul’si DSs, which native friends, or the poet’s own 
verses have put in my possession. It will be convenient to give a list of them here. 

(a) Date of the composition of the Bdm-charii-mfdnas (commonly called the Bdmdyan .) 
(Bam- Ba. XXXIV, 4,5). Sambat 1631 ; Ohaitra 9 sudi, Tuesday. 

(5) Date of the composition of the Bdm Sat’sai (Bdma-sapta-satikd) (Sat. I., 21). Sambat 
1642, Vaisdkha Sudi, 9, Thursday. 

(c) Date of the composition of the Pdrbati Mahgal (Pdr. I, 5). Jaya sambat, Phalguna 
Sudi, 5, Thursday. 

(d) Date of composition of the Bdmdgyd (Bdmdjad). A tradition, recorded by the editor, 

Chhakkan LSI, fixes it at Sambat 1655, Jyaishtha Sudi, 10, Sunday. ' 

(e) Date of the composition of the Kabitta Bdmdyan. Sambat 1669-71, 

(/) Date of drawing up a deed of arbitration (vide post). Sambat 1669, 4-svina Sudi, 13. 

(g) Date of Tul’si Das’s death. An old tradition fixes it on Sambat 1680, Srdvana sudi 7, 

It remains now to test these seven dates, so far as possible, 

(a) Date of the Bftm&yan. The authorities are 

1, Bdm. Bd. XXXIV. 4, 5 and ff.* 

1 The Modern Vernacular Literature of SindHetdn, by George A. Grierson, Calcutta? Asiatic Society o t 
Bengal. 

a I quote from the very correct text of the poem printed by Blbd Rtm Bln Singh, of the IChagg Bilfis Bren 
Patna. . This is by far the heat' edition of the poem which has yet appeared. In transliterating I represent 
anunfaika, for want of a more convenient type, by n. The guttural n (5»), I leave without any diacritical mask. 
This will cause no confusion. 
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Sambata soraha sai ikati&d I 

Karaun hatha Hari^pada dhari stsd II 

Naumt Bhauma-lura Madhu^mdsd I 

Awadka-purin yaha chant a prahdsd (I 
Jehi dina Ruma-janma kruti gdwahih \ 

Tiratlia sakala tahih chali mvahih II 

li Laying my bead at Hari’s feet, I tell my tale in Sambat 1631. On the ninth tithi, 
Tuesday, in the month of Chaitra, was this history made manifest in the city of Ayodhya. On 
the day which the scriptures sing of as that of Rama’s birth, when (the spirits of) all holy- 
places there assemble/’ 

Note. — Rama’s birthday is on the 9th of the bright half of Chaitra. 

2. The date in the poem is borne out by a passage in the Bam Rasikavali of Raghn Raj 
Singh (R. 1824). 

Kachhi dina hart Edsi makah basd | 

Gay 6 Awadha-pura Tulasd Dd$d || 

Tahah aneka Mnhau sata-sangd | 

Nisi dina range Rdma-rati-ranga || 

Sukhaia Rdma-naumi j aba at I 
Ghaiia-m&sa ati anahda pdi \[ 

Sambata soraha sai eka-tiad | 

Sddara mmari BMnu-kula-tsd If 
Bdsara Bhauma sucMta chita-ehdyana | 

Eiya arambha Tulast-Rdmdyana \\ 

“ After dwelling for a space in Banaras, Tul si Das went to Ayddhya, There he associated 
with many holy men, and joying in the (pure) raptures of Rama passed his nights and days m 
bliss. When the happy Rdma-navami came, and when he experienced the delights of the month 
of Chaitra, in Sambat 1631, reverently did he call to mind the Lord of the Solar Race, and, with 
care, on Tuesday, he commenced the soul-fulfilling Tulasi-Ramayana.” 

The problem, therefore, is to test the date Sambat 1081, Chaitra sizdi, 9, Tuesday. 

Prof. Jacobi’s calculations give the following results 
JLs—Sambai 1631, expired. 

(a) Chaitrddi year. — The date is equivalent to Wednesday, 31st March 1574 A. D. 

(b) Kdrtiihddi year.— The date is equivalent to Sunday, 20th March 1575 A. D. 

B . — Sambat 1631, current. 

to Chaitrddi year.— The date is equivalent to Thursday, 26th March 1573 A. B. 

(6) Kdrttikddi year. — The date is equivalent to Wednesday, 31st March 1574 A. D. — 
the same as A (a). 

It will be seen that none of these possible dates give the day of the week as Tuesday. 
Prof. H. Jacobi, therefore, calculated the date according to various Siddhdntas. With Ms 
permission, I here give his calculations in full, in order to place the matter beyond doubt.® 

Sam. 1631 expired =s K.Y. 4675. (Special Tables I. note). 

KY. mo (0) 17-60 15 [12] Ini. • =22 • 95 

75 years (3) 19 -45 173 [ 1] Ind. sudd 9= 1 • 95 Ind. laid 9 =e 16-95. 

• , , (3) 7 * 05 188 [13] ... 

* iyen •" 4 aim it lae, am based «a the tables in the 
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The month Madhu, or Chaitra, of the Ghaitrddi year is to be taken in the first column of 
the Table III. New moon about 26th sol. Ohaitrd. S udi 9 about 4th sol. Vaisakha. Add equa- 
tion to above value. 

4675 EY. (3) 7 * 05 188 [13] 

4th Vais. (1) 1* 02 36 

(4) 8 • 07 224 13 

0 • 83 14 March. 


£ -90 

31 March 1574 A. D. 

(1) The ninth tithi ended about 6 ghat, after mean sunrise of Wednesday, Slst March, 
1574 A. D.— “This date will be calculated hereafter according to several Siddhdntas for Oudh. 
If we take column 12 of Table IH. we get the date for the Edrttilcddi Sam. year 1631 via. 

4675 EY. (3) 7 • 05 188 [13] 

24th Chaitr. (6) 1 * 66 920 

■ (9 = 2) 8 • 71 108 

67 


(2) 9 • 38 

(2) The ninth tithi ended on Sunday. 

Sam. 1631 current = E.Y. 4674. We calculate both kinds of years. 
EY. 4600 (0) 17- 60 15 [12] Ind. • =3-75 

74 years (2) 8 - 65 927 3 Ind. sudd 9 =s 12-75 

4674 Ey. (2) 26 - 25 942 [13] 

16 Chaitr. (4) 12 - 73 383 

(6) 8-98 325 

78 


9-76 

(3) The 9th ended on Thursday. 

The EarttiMdi year 

EY. 4674= (2) 26- 25 942 [13] 
4th Vaik. (2) 11 • 82 283 

~ 7 (4) 8-07 225 

0-83 


8-90 

(4) Sudi 9 — Wednesday. This date is the same as (1), as of course it ought to be. 
We now calculate according to the Special Tables the date 4th solar Vaisdkha EY, 4675. 
(1) Surya Siddhdnta with Uja. 


Ky. 4600 

75 years 

a 

218° 

238 

— © 
48' 
21 

O' 

0 

185° 

67 

<T an. 
58f 

6 

0' 

13 

O an. 
282* 43' 

— m 

. *-* 

1 CD 

cor. 

- 1 47 

- 24 24 

4 Vais* 

12 

11 

27 

13 

3 

54 

59 

8 

— 26 gh. 11 p. 


469° 

"TcT 

27' 

266* 

3' 

17' 

283 41 

26 

CD 


= 109 
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Cow Table XXII. 26 gh. 5° 16' 58' 5 9 39' 41" 

11 p. 2 14 2 24 

— 26 gh. 11 p. 5° 19' 12" 5° 42' 

Subtract (2) from (1) 


109 20 27 

5 19 12 


3 


5' 

17 

5 


0 25' 49" 

283 41 26 
25 49 


( 2 ) 


104° V 15" 

Equation for Moon’s Anomaly 
„ „ Sun’s „ 

Add tbis to (3) c — O 


260° 21' 12" 283° J5' 37" 

. % 


260° 21 12 = +' 
283 15 37 = — 


4° 58' 22" 
2 7 8 


2° 51 14 

104° 1' 15" 

106° 52' 29" 


( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 


( 5 ) 


Result No. (5) is the true Distance of Sun and Moon at mean sunrise at Lanka. ’We 
«nlenlp.t^ t now, the same for true sunrise at Benares. 

North Lat. 25 s * 20', Long. + 1 gh. 13 p. (§ 38) 

1 gh. 12' 11" 13' 4" 59" 

13 p. 2 38 2 50 13 


14' 49" 1^ 54' V 12" 

Subtract the Result from (3) 104 1' 15" 260° 21' 12" 

14 49 15 54 


288° 15' 37" 
1 12 


( 3 ) 


103° 46' 26" 260° 5' 18" 28?° 14' 25" 

_ 4675-3600 3-J075_, « , „ , 

(§ 59) Find the ayaydihia for 4675 KYs 3 X 200 = 200 — ^ 

The sidereal Long. © —283° 14^ 25^ — 282° 43' 18'^31' 7' 

„ tropical u © —sid. Long . + ayandmia ss!6° 46' 7'ml006' 

{§ 60) On 25° 20' North Lat. the 1800 minutes of the 1st Sign rise in 1332 Asus, therefore 
1006' of trop. Long, © in 744. Subtract. 1006 — 744—262 asus. 262 afi«ts=;44 
vinddtt (pal as ). Subtract the amount for 44 palas from 
103° 46' 26' 260° 5' 18' 283° 14' 25' 

8 56 9 35 43 


103 37, 30 259 55 43 28$ 13 42 

(§ 61) Equation for Moon’s Anomaly 259 55 43 = + 4 57 57 

Sun’s „ 283 13 42 = - 2 7 10 


(?) 


Add « - O (6) 


Sum of Equations = 2 50 47 

103 46 26 


Add correction for Sun’s Equation + 16 p. 

Result Distance <t — © for true 1 
Sunrise at Benares / 


106° 37' 13' 
3 15 

106° 40' 28' 


( 8 ) 


The end of the 9th tithi 108° O' 0' occurred when q — O had increased by 
1° 19' 32" or 6 gh. 31 p. after trne snnrise. 
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(2) Ary a Siddhdnia 


54 p. 



KY. 4600 

217° 8' 0' 

184° 7' 0" 

282° O' 0' 

+ 4 gb. 10 p. 


75 years 

238 13 30 

67 25 34 

» 

-24 4 


4 Vais . 

12 11 27 

13 3 54 

0 59 8 

-19 54 



j 467 32 57 

264 36 28 

282 59 8 


, 3° 51' 37' 

4° S' 14' 18' 44' 

|- 4 2 35 

4 20 0 

19 37 


10 58 

11 46 53 

103 30 22 

260 16 28 

282 39 31 


4° 2 35 

4° 20 . 0 37' 19' 






Mean distance 103° SO' 22" being smaller than fonnd above tbe final resnlt also will be 
smaller ; we need therefore not go on with our calculation. 

(3) Brahma Siddh. 


4600 205° O' 0" 172° 15' 30" 282° 3' 22' 

238 7 30 67 27 48 — 

5th Vais. 24 22 53 26 7 48 1 58 16 


467 30 23 
2 23 2 


265 51 6 
2 33 18 


284 1 38 
11 33 


(4) 
+ 11-14 
-22 58 


-11-44 


Siddh. Sir, 

204° 14' 0" 171® 6' 30" 280° 54' 22" 

238 6 45 67 26 40 

26 7 48 


24 22 53 


1 58 16 


466 43 38 
2 23 2 


264 20 58 
2 33 18 


282 52 38 
11 33 


105 7 21 263 27 48 283 50 5 


104 20 36 261 47 40 282 41 5 


71 gh. 2° 14' 6" 2° 23' 43" 10' 50" 

44 p. _ 8 56 9 35 43 

2 23 2 2 33 18 11 33 


B- s - S. S. 


Sum of 

105 

7 

21 

Sum of 

104 

20 

36 

Eq. + 

2 

53 

25 

Eq. + 

2 

51 

41 


108 

0 

~46 


107 

12 

17 


By comparing above (5) and (8) we see that a — 0 at true sunrise in Benares was about 
12' 1" less tban at mean sunrise at Lanka. Accordingly for Brahma Siddhdnia tbe value of 
d — O is 107° 48' 45 '' and the end of 9th tithi about 54 jpalas after true sunrise at Benares. 
If we had taken, Ondh the moment would have occurred 7 palas earlier. For SzddMnta 
Sir omani the result is still farther off sunrise. 

Conclusion . — As the ninth tithi ended according to all Siddhdntas some time after true sunrise 
at Benares (or Oudh) of Wednesdays 31st March 1574 A. D., that day was sudi 9. But as 
religious ceremonies etc. .frequently are referred to the running tithi , not to the civil day on 
which that tithi ended, it may he assumed that Tul’si D&s commenced his work on Tuesday 
while the auspicious 9th tithi was running. Probably most ceremonies of the Bdma 
~dav ami were celebrated on that day because the greatest part of the ninth tithi belonged to it. 
This is also the purport of the precepts in Kdlanirnaya on the navami, Calcutta Edition, p. 229, 
so far as I understand them. 

Taking everything into consideration, I believe the date of Tul’si Das to be correct, and 
I think it impossible to impugn the genuineness of the poem or the verse quoted on the ground 
that the date is not in the common civil reckoning. 

With reference to Prof. Jacobi’s final remarks, I may note that some native scholars have 
impugned the genuineness of Ram. Bd. ch. xxxiv. on this very ground of date. The difficulty 
is certainly a serious one. Prof. Jacobi has proposed one solution, and others have been 
offered by native scholars. I quote here some remarks on the point, kindly communicated to 
me by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedi, which are valuable not only for the 
special purpose which elicited them, but also for the general argument on which they are based. 
He says, ‘I once considered that the recitation of the Ram dy ana being in the vernacular. 
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it first became popular amongst Baniyds and Kdyasthas , "who began to write the poem in their 
own alphabet, the Kaithi. It was hence not improbable that the original reading was not 
Bhawna-vdra , but Smmya-vdra , i, e . Wednesday, and that saumya subsequently became 
corrupted to bhattma , — an easy transition in the Kaithi character. Later, however, I discovered 
that, while Tulsi Das was in Ayodhya, he was not a Vairagl Vaishnava, but a Smarta one. 
These Smarta Vaishnavas are also great worshippers of Mahadeva ; thus, the poet himself 
writes in the Bdlahdnda of the poem “'Sambku prasdda sumati hiya hulasi” and from this we 
gather that he counted the Rama navami as falling on the Tuesday, according to the Saiva 
calculation. According to the Saivas the Rama navam/L is calculated as the day whose middav 
falls on the ninth tiihi, because Rama was born at midday, and not as the day on which the 
ninth tithi ends. Accordingly on the former day the festival of the Rama navami was held . 4 
Tul'd Das was unable to agree with the Vairagl Vaishnavas, as regards eating. They eat 
together, seated in a row, but he always cooked his food himself and ate separately, and it 
was owing to this disagreement that after composing the Bala, Ayodhya, and Aranya Kdndas 
of hi 3 poem, he left Ay 6 dhya and went to Banaras where he completed it, as appears from 
nandand of the Kishhindhukdnda * 

(4) Date of the composition of the R&m Sat’s&i. 

Authority, Sat I. 21. 

Ahi-msand tkana-dhenu rasa 

Ganapati-dwija Guru-b&ra \ 

Mddhava sita Siya -j a nama-t it hi 
Satarsaiyd abatdra It 

“ The (two) tongues of a serpent, the (four) ndders of a cow, the (six) flavours, the (one 
task of Gangsa (i. e., Sam. ]642), Thursday, the lunar day in the light half of Vaikdhha, which 
is the birthday of Sita (i. e., the ninth), is the date of writing the Sat-sai.” 

Here again difficulties arise, so I take the liberty of giving the calculations in full for the 
three possible cases (the Kdrtlikddi current date, being the same as the Chaitrddi expired 
one). r 

Problem. To find the equivalent of Sambat® 1642, Vafcakha sudi 9 , Thursday; 

A. Sambat 1642 expired. 


(a) Chaitrddi year. 


Sam. 1642 expired =a K. Y. 4686. 
KY. 4600 = (0) 17-60 15 [12] J Ind. • 

86 year s = (3) 21-32 993 [ 1 ] \ l nd . su . 9 

KY. 4686 sa (3) iFii 8 [13] 

1 sol. Jyaishtha = ( 1 ) 29-50 52 

(4) 8*42 60 [13] 

0 - 57 14th April 

1 

(4) 8-99 28th April 


21-08 

•08 


-a 1*E3S?££T "*• - Wed “ 8d * y - *• ** ** i»5a. d , 

Vitaa^slbafc neCeS8a ^' * f* ** “ to ***** it to be in the 

» oanfcary after the death of oar poet. 0001 a a the date. H we take it as a Saka date, the year is 1720, 
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(b) Kdrttikddi year. 

KY. 4686 = (3) 8*92 8 [13] 

21 sol. Vaisdhha = (5) 29*11 900 

(1) 8*03 908 13 

19 14th March 

21 

8*22 48th March = 17th April. 

Therefore the 9th tithi expired on Sunday the 17th April 1586 A. D. 

B. Sam. 1642 current = KY. 4685. 

KY. 4600 = (0) 17*60 15 [12] ind. » = 1-88 

85 years = (2) 10*52 747 [ 1] ind. su. 9 = 10*88 

KY. 4685 =(2) 28*12 762 [13] 

13th sol. Vaisdhha = (3) 10*17 363 

(5) 8*29 125 13 

*71 14th March 

13 

9*00 40th March = 9th April 1584, A. D. 

Add for longitude of Oudh 1 gh. 4 p. 

Therefore the ninth tithi expired at 1 ghatihd 4 pctlas after sunrise at Oudh, on Thursday, 
April 9th, 1584 A. D. 

Accordingly, if the date is correct, Tul’&i D&s, in dating the Sat’sai used the current, 
not the expired, Sambat year. Pandit Sudhakara Dviv£di points out that this is against the 
custom of the poet, and throws the greatest suspicion on the genuineness of the verse in which 
it occurs. It may be added that, if we take the 'Saka era, the date comes out correctly, as 
Thursday May 5, 1720 A. D. It is unnecessary to give the calculations. 

(c) Date of composition of the P&rbati M&ngal. 

Authority, Pdr. I., 5. 

Jay a Sambata Phdguna sudi pdhchai Ghiru-dinu \ 

Asuni birachazonP mangala suni suhlia chhinu chhinu \\ 

te I compose this ( Pdrbati) Mangal , the hearing of which gives pleasure at every moment, in 
Jaya Sambat , Phdlguna sudi . 5, Thursday, in AsvinV 1 

Jay a Sambat is one of the years of the sixty-year cycle of Jupiter, and as TuTsi Das died in 
Sambat 1680, we must search for the Jaya which fell about the middle of the 1 7th Sambat 
century. 

A reference to Prof. Jacobi’s tables will show that Jaya Sanibat was current on the first 
day of Sathvat 1643 (K. Y. 4687). 7 A reference to Table Till, will at once show that Phdlguna 
Sudi 5, Sambat 1643 must have fallen after the expiry of Jaya, or in the year Manmatha . 
Therefore the Phdlguna Sudi 5 of Jaya must have fallen in Sam , 1642, But in Sambat 1642, 
Phdlguna Sudi 5 fell on Sunday, not Thursday. It is not necessary to give the calculations. 


• The reading of the printed Editions is birachahu , but Pandit Su&h&kara D'viv^d! informs me that the best 
14SS. have birachaun. 

7 (K. Y. 4600 = 33*82 (Table VI.) 

87 = 28*017? (Table VH.) 


4687 = 1-8379 
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Under these eireumstances I appealed to Beneras, and have to thank Pandit Sudhakar 
Dvivedi for solving the doubt. He says that the year referred to is Sambat 1643, not 1642, 
Sambat 1643 = £Y 4687, and the calculation (according to Jacobi’s tables) 3 is as follows : — 

4600 KY. 0 17*60 15 [12] llnd . 0 =10-28 

87 years. 4 2- 12 240 [1] / Ind, su. 5 = 15*28 

4687 KY. 4 19-72 255 [13] 

8th Thai , (solar) 2 14-97 250 

6 4*69 505 13 

7 

C *s an 505 eq. 41 13 Jan. 

5*10 33 Jan. = 2 Feb. 

Accordingly, at the beginning of Friday, 8th Solar Phdlguna, the 6th tithi was running, 
and the 5th tithi ended on the preceding day ; or Thursday, the 2nd February, 1586 A. D. 

We are enabled to check this date by the faet that Tul'si Das mentions that he commenced 
his work in the Nakshatra As v ini. 

Pandit Sudhakar Dvidedi writes that in Tul’si Da3 5 s time, the Makaranda , a practical 
astronomy founded on the current Snrya Siddhdnta , was popular in Benares. Calculating the 
Ahargana aud the true longitudes and the true motions of the sun and moon respectively, we 
find that the 5th tithi ended at about 52 ghatikds aud 37 vzghaiiMs , and Revati Nakshatra 
ended (and Akvini began) at about 20 ghatikds and 10 mghaiikds after true sunrise at Benares. 
The same result follows from the §37 of Jacobi’s tables. Tul’si Das’s Nakshatra was Visdkhd 
and his Rdsi or Zodiacal sign was Tula (the Scales). Hence, according to astrology, Revati was 
not a propitious nakshatra for him. Accordingly, the date given by the poet means that he began 
to write the Pdrbati JSIahgai after Revati had ended, and after Asvim had begun, i. e., after 20 
ghatikds 10 vighatikds after true sunrise at Benares, on Thursday, February 2nd 1588, A. D. 

I may add that on 5 Phdlguna Sudi Sam . 1642, the moon was in Asvim at the beginning of 
the day. This is a further reason for assuming that by Jaya Sambat Tnl’si Das meant Sam . 
1643. For if it had been 1642, there would have been no reason for his mentioning the 
nakshatra then running : whereas, if it was in 1643, there was every reason for his doing so, 
part of the day being in Revati and unlucky, and part being in Asvmi and lucky. The poet 
evidently wished to point out that he commenced the work at an hour of the day which was 
propitious. 

One other fact follows. Phdlguna Sudi 5 Sam . 1643, did not fall in Jaya Sambat . 
But the first day of Sambat 1643 did fall in Jaya . Therefore Tul’si Das gave the name of the 
Jupiter sixty-year-cycle year to the V . Sambat year, which commenced within it. In other 
words, according to the accepted system of chronology, the F. Sambat took its name from the 
Jovian year which expired in it, just as the civil day took its name from the tithi which 
expired in it. 

(e) Date of composition of the R&mfigy&. 

Chhakkan Dal say s 3 that in 1827 A. D„ he made a copy of this work, from the original 

i calculated the year both according to the Indian system, and according to Jacobi. I gave the 

latter calculation, as being more intelligible to my readers. 

* ChhakkanLal’s language may be noted, ■ Sri saiiuwrf 1655 Jlth Sudi 10 Raiibdr let Ukht pustule Sri Qos&iA it 
12, PrahlAd ghit, Sri KAH ji mtn rcth:. XTs pustak par st Sri pandit MmguUrn ji let satsangt Chhak- 
... JMsraet* RAmAyant Mirjdpur-Ust nS apni hath si satfi vat 1884 men likhA tM ; ’ It will be observed that it 

w dastmotiy claimed that the MS. was written by Tul'si Pas's own hand, aud that it oertainly was written twenty 
beforo Me deaUl - Jt may be presumed that it was the poet’s original copy. It will subsequently appear 
. * com P os ® < * i® Sam. 1635, the PohAbalt could not, as current tradition, says it was, have been 

fn ■ M * U ’. S *eqnest. On this point, Panijit SndMkar Dvivtdi informs me that the MS. which 
cnnaJUtan LX1 copied was In possession of a puruhit named LEftmSknshnl On one occasion ^Bto4ferishn& took it 
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copy in the handwriting of the poet, which was dated by the poet himself, Sambat 1655 
Jyaishtha Sttli, 10, Sunday. It is unnecessary to give the calculation. Taking the (Jhaitrddi 
expired year, it is equivalent to Sunday, June 4th, 1598 A. D. 

(e) Date of the composition of the Kabitta R&m&yan This depends on an interpreta- 
tion of K* R. clxxi. 1. The passage is as follows : — 

Ska tau kardla kali-hula sula mitla td men I 
Kodha men hi khdju si sanichan hai mina hi 1! 

In the first place, the Kali Yuga, the root of woe, is terrible. And further, in it, like the 
itch appearing in leprosy, Saturn has appeared in the sign of the Fish.” 

Here again I have to thank Pandit SudhAkara Dvivedi for calculating the date and for the 
following information: — The periodical time of Saturn is about thirty years. He entered Pisces 
(a token of great calamity) in TuVsi Das’s time, on or about the 5th of Chaitra Sudi Sambat 1640, 
and remained in that sign till Jyaishtha of 1642.. He again entered it on about the 2nd of 
Chaitra Sudi {sambat lb69, and remained in it till Jyaishtha of 1671. These results are those 
given by the Makaranda based on the Surya-siddhdnta . 

The sixty year cycle of Jupiter is divided into three periods of twenty years each, of which 
the first belongs to Brahma, the second to Vishnu, and the third and last to MahadSva or Rndra. 
In Tul’si Das s time, the Rudra-bis% or twenty years belonging to Rudra commenced in Sambat 
165 * , and from about that time the Musalmans began more especially to profane Benares. The 
poet frequently refers to this fact, 10 and no doubt does so in the Kabitta above quoted. Accord- 
™g l J ^ was second occasion on which Saturn was in Pisces, L e., between Chaitra Sudi 

Sambat 1669 and Jyaishtha Sambat 1671, i. between 1612 and and 1614 A. D. that the 
Kabitta 11 above quoted was written. 

(/) The deed of arbitration. 

This has been published in the Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan* The follow- 
ing is the translation of the portion which immediately concerns us : — 

“ Whereas Anand Ram, son of Todar, son of Deo Ray, and Kanhay, son of Ram Bhadra, 
son of Todar aforesaid appeared before me, <fec., &c.” u In the Sambat year 1669, on the 13th 
of the bright half of Kuhwar , on the auspicious ( subha ) day of the week, was this deed written 

by Anand Ram and Kanhay. The division of the share of Todar Mall, which has been 

made 99 

Then follow a list of certain villages, which formed Todar Mali’s property, viz. , Bhadaim, 
Lahar’tara, Naipura, Chhitupura, Sivpur, and Nadesar. 

On this I remarked as follows: — In connexion with the above, it is interesting to speculate 
wjio this Todar Mall, the father of Anand Ram, and grandfather of Kanhay was. Can he have 
been Akbar’s great Finance Minister ? He died in 1589, and his son might well be alive in 1612. 
He was born at Lahar’pur in Oudh, and one of the villages mentioned above, Lahar’tara, has a 
somewhat similar name. In India, contiguous villages have often. very si mi lar names. 

out it in his bundle, to reoite it somewhere, and, as ill luck would have it, it was, bundle and all, stolen from him 
in the railway train. It may be mentioned that i a R&mAkrishnA’s house there is a jealously guarded portrait of 
TuTst DAs, said to have been painted for the Emperor Akbar. It is shown to the public once a year on the 7th 
of the bright half of Srduaiia, the anniversary of the poet’s death. Pandit SudhAkara Dvivedt maintains that the 
date 1655 refers to the year in which the copy was made, and not to that of the composition of the original poem. 
Whenever Tul’sl Das wished to show the date of his work, he wrote in the commencement, as he did in the 
lidvzdyma and in the Pdrbdtt Mangala. If Chhakkan LAI is to be believed, at any rate the eopy was in the 
poet’s handwriting. 

» E.g., DohdbaU 240, K. Ut , 370 and ff. 

11 But not necessarily the whole work, vide post . The commentator Baij’nath fixes the period as between 
sambat 1635 and 1637, but he has no authority on such a point, and no calculation will make im right. 
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Fin»r as’ to dates. That of the deed of arbitration (taking the Chaitfddi expired year) is 

equivalent to Sunday, September 27, 1612 A. D. 

There is now* no doubt about the identity of the Todar Mall referred to. The arbitration 
deed is now in possession of the Maharaja of Benares. Inquiry from him, and from the present 
possessor of the shrine originally owned by TnTsi Das, shows that it was Prat i pal Singh, the 
eleventh in descent from Akbar s great minister, who gave it to the then Maharaja. 

(j) Date of Tul’si Dfts’s death, according to an old rhyme, — 

Sambata so r aha sai asi 
Asi Ganga ke lira I 
S dw ana sukala saptami 
T triad tajeu sari fa II 

“On the 7th of the light half of Srdcdaa, Sambat 1680, TnTsi left his body, at Asi, on the 
bank of the Ganges.” 

Here we are given no week-day by which to control onr calculations, but, assuming that 
the Chaitrdcli expired year is meant, it is equivalent to Thursday, July 24th, 1623 A. D. 

To sum up. The following are the dates at which we have arrived 

(а) Date of commencement of composition of the Runi-charit-mdws. Tuesday, March 
30, 1574 A. D. 

(б) Date of composition of the Rdm Sat’sxi, Thursday, April 9th, 1584 A. D. This is 
very doubtful. 

(c) Date of composition of the Pdrbati Mangal. Thursday, 2nd February, 1586 A. D. 

(t 1) Date of composition (or ? copying) of the Ruindgyd . Sunday, June 4th, 1598 A. D. 

(*?) Date of composition of the Kabitta Rdmdyan between the years 1612 and 1614 A. D. 

(/) Date of the deed of arbitration. Sunday, September 27, 1612 A. D. 

(jj) Date of TnTsi Das’s death. Thursday, July 24th, 1623 A. D. 

Of these (a) depends on the supposition that the poet dated from the running and not from 
the expired tit hi. All the dates depend upon expired Ghaibrddi Sambat years, except (b) which 
depends on a current Ghaitrdli Sambat year, a most improbable assumption. 

In concluding this portion of my notes on TuTsi Das I must again acknowledge my 
obligations to the brilliant mathematician whose name has so often occurred in them 
Mahaumhpadhyaya Pandit Sndhakara Dviv&dt. The fortunate circum stance of his profound 
knowledge, at the same time of Hindu astronomy and Of old Hindi poetry, has greatly facilitated, 
my researches, and the ungrudging way in which has placed his time at my disposal puts me in 
his debt to an amount which I can scarcely repay* 

(To be continued.') 


FOLKTALES OF ABAKAN. 

BY BERNAED HOUGHTON, C.S. 

No* 1 . — The Snake Prince A 

J A certain fairy called Sakkaru 2 , having lived a thousand lives in the T&watinsa fairy-land, 
it bm m aM 1 m turn to be born again in the world of men. Accordingly King Sakra, who by 

' 

4 from a Burmese MS. furnished by Maung Tha Bwio, Myo6k of Sandoway. 

* Ttif ttNljesiM and the allusion £0 Sakri (Xndra) are, together with one or two allusions to Buddhist ideas, 
doubtless tMnrilthio the original story to bring it into line with the orthodox Buddhist Ztiis, ■ • , * 
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virtue of Lis power perceived that Sakkaru, not being free from the evil effects of previous sin 
would have to remain for three months as a hamadryad in a wild fig tree on the banks of the 
Jamna in Barunasi, employed a fairy, Yaskrun, to accomplish this. The latter took Sakkaru 
to a wild tig tree, on the banks of the Jamna, where he was bom as a hamadryad, and having 
told him all the commands of KingSakr^, returned to Tawatinsa. As for Sakkaru, he remained 
as a hamadryad in the fig tree* 

In that country there lived a Washerman and his wife, who had two maiden daughters, 
called Sliwe KySn and DwS Pyu. It happened one day that the washerwoman and her two 
daughters tied up some cloths and went to wash them at the landing place by the wild fig tree. 
After washing them the woman, desiring some of the figs, looked up into the tree, and besides 
the figs saw there the hamadryad. The washerwoman then, telling her daughters that she 
would jest with the snake, said to him, « My lord hamadryad, if you Want my daughter Dw£ 
-Pyfi I will give her, — only throw me down 4 or 5 figs.” Thereupon the hamadryad shook its 
tail and knocked down 40 or 50 of the fruit* The washerwoman said to her daughters, 
“ Indeed, the snake seems to understand. I only asked for 4 or 5 figs, and because he loves 
Miss DwS he threw down 40 or 50. The sun is going down, let ns pick up the figs and take 
the clothes home.” They tied up the clothes, but as they were going to start the washer- 
woman, saying she would jest again with the snake, told him mockingly, « Mr. Snake, if you 
want Owe Pyu follow us home.” On the way back they came to a tree-stump at a place where 
two paths met and here DwS Pyu said to her mother, “ It will be terrible if the hamadryad 
does come after us.” Her mother, also being anxious, told the stump “ If a big hamadryad 
comes here and asks if we have gone this way, say that you have not seen us. Take this fig as 
a month-stopper.” They went on, and, on coming to another cross-path, the washerwoman 
instructed an ant-hill there as she had the stump, and giving it also a fig, passed on. After 
they had gone home the Snake Prince, being in love with Dw$ Pyfi, followed after them. 
On reaching the stump, not being certain as to which way they had gone, he asked it, “ Did you 
see which way Dw$ Pyu and her mother and sister went ? ” The stump replied, “I stay here 
according to my nature. I neither know nor saw.” But the hamadryad, perceiving the fig by 
the stump, became very angry and said, “ Do you dare to dissimulate whilst the fig I gave is 
staring you in the face as a witness ? I will this instant strike you with my teeth, so that you 
split into four.” Whereupon the stump, being greatly frightened, pointed out the way that the 
washerwoman and her daughter had gone. 

From the stump the hamadryad fared on to the cross-path by the ant-hill and, on question- 
ing it, at first it dissimulated as the stump had done ; but when the snake threatened, it pointed 
out truly the way. The latter reached at last the washerman’s house, and it being night, he 
entered the pot where cleaned rice was kept, and curled himself up inside. 

The next day at dawn the washerwoman said to herself, “ Although my daughters are 
grown up and my work should be less, yet owing to one and another holding off, nothing is 
done, and we shall be long in getting our food. So I will go and cook it myself.” Accordingly 
she took the saU measure and went to get some rice from the pot ; but when she thrust her 
arm in, the hamadryad enfolded it several times with his tail. At first the washerwoman, not 
knowing what snake it was that had caught her, called out lustily, but the hamadryad did not 
for that loosen his grip. Afterwards she recovered her senses, and on consideration it struck 
her that this must be the big hamadryad to whom she' had promised Dw5 Pyu : so she said, 
“If his Highness the Snake Prince desires Dw$ PytL i will give her. Won’t yon unloosen a 
fold or two ?” The hamadryad thereupon did as she asked, so she knew certainly who it was, 
and said, 64 1 will give you Dw6 Pyft; please let go.” Thereupon he released her altogether. 
The washerwoman then said pitifully to her daughter DwS Pyu, e ‘ Please live with this big 
snake. If you do not, he will bite and kill the whole household. It is frightful !” Dw§ Pyfi 
wept and refused repeatedly, saying, <c I don’t want- to live with a brute beast but her mother, 
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who was in fear of her life, coaxed lier over, so that at length, unable to resist her mother’s 
command, she had to live with the hamadryad. 

It happened one night that King Sakra, having need of the fairies in council, desired the 
presence of Sakkaru. The latter could not resist, and, leaving behind his snake’s skin went 
off secretly to the fair ies’ council in Tawatinsa. When it dawned he could not return, as the 
council was not ended. At that time Mi Dw6 Pyfi, who was ignorant of his absence, as she 
did not as usual hear any sound from him, looked at his sleeping place and perceived him to be 
seemingly motionless. On handling him she perceived that there was no flesh but only .the 
a kin left, and she called out in tears to her mother and sister, “ Come, come, my husband is dead/* 
Her mother, however, said, “ Don’t cry, if people hear it will be a pretty disgrace, keep quiet; ” 
whilst her sister added that there were plenty of . hamadryads like this one in the forest, and 
that she would go and get one. Dw& Pyu replied, “ He was my husband, and I am greatly 
grieved;” but her mother talked her over saying that if there was a regular funeral and guests 
received with betel-nut and tea, so that everybody knew, there would be a scandal, and that it 
would be better to perform the funeral quietly by burning. DwS Pyu agreed, and accordingly 
they burnt the skin, so that it was completely consumed. Thereupon the Snake Princ e 
Sakkaru, being heated more than he could bear, appeared in person by the fire-place. Mis s 
DwS Pyu did not know him, and asked who he was. He repeated to them how he had suffered 
intense heat, whereupon Dwe Pyu and her parents knew who he was, and rejoiced gresftly. But 
Shw§ Ky$n became jealous and said, <e I have not got him because of Dw& Pyu. If it were 
not for her I should get him.” 

When it became dark they all went to bed. At midnight the fairy Sama-d6va, who had 
been sent by King Sakra, came and said to Sakkaru 4( Here is a magic wand which our royal 
grandfather. King Sakra, has granted to you, and the virtue of it is that if you. strike with it 
and wish for anything your desire will be accomplished. Your title also is to be Sakkaru* 
Kumma. Prom the time your child is born let not a drop of snake’s blood touch you ; if it does 
you will become a snake as before. If you avoid this danger you will become in time a mighty 
king. However, on receiving this wand you can only come back here after wandering in other 
Countries.” After speaking these words Sanaa- deva vanished. At dawn, when Dw6 Pyft 
awoke, Sakkaru repeated to her what the latter had said. Although she repeatedly tried to . 
restrain him, he said, “It is King Sakra’s order. I cannot disobey,” and going down to the 
sea he struck it with the magic wand. Thereupon a ship, fully rigged and manned, rose into 
sight, and he went on board and left DwS Pyh, who remained behind with child. 

After his departure ShwS Ky£n said to herself u If DwS PyU dies, I will get her 
husband ; so she coaxed Dw& Pyfi, who could not withstand her, down to the river bank. There 
Shwe Kyen said, ee When you die, I will get your husband, so I am going to push you into 
the river.” Dw§ Pyfi cried and besought her, saying, “ There are two lives in me. Do not kill 
me. When my husband returns do you live with him. I will have you married all right. But 
Shwe KySn replied, “As long as you are alive I shall never get your husband, but only on 
your death,” and throwing her into the river, she returned home. 

As Dw£ Pyfi floated down the river a big eagle, taking her fbr a fish, swooped down 
on her and carried her off to his neat in a silk-cotton tree, There he discovered her to be a 
woman, and when DwS Pyft had told him all about herself, he kept hep in his nest, where 
she was delivered of a son. 


.When the child cried she soothed it by repeating Sakkaru’s name, but as the eagle became 
talked of pecking it to death inconsequence, she soothed it by talking of * Papa Eagle.” 
then said, “ Ha, you are laughing at me.” This squabbling was overheard by 
ftince, who was just returning in the ship, and who remarked that one voice was like 
sailors replied, “How could Dw6 Byfi get" to such an extraordinary place ? 
life Irar/* Os coining near to the silk-cotton tree, the Prince asked, w Is that Dw§ 
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Pyu ?” and, as she answered, “ Yes,” he caused the ship to come to land, and climbed np the 
tree. When he spoke of taking Dw§ Pyfi away, she said, ce You should be grateful to the eagle. 
After making some return for his services, ask permission from him and take me away.” The 
prince said, u The eagle and I are brothers. As I am very grateful to my elder brother, let 
him give me my wife and child, whom he has rescued. I will pile up for him a heap of fish, 
reaching from the roots of this tree to its highest branch.” The eagle replied, “ Very well, if 
the Prince can make a heap of fish, as he has said, he may take away his wife and child.” The 
latter accordingly went to the sea, and striking it with his magic wand, said, “ Let there be a 
heap of fish from the roots of the silk-cotton tree to its branches,” and at once fish came and 
heaped themselves up as directed. 

Then the Prince, with the permission of the eagle, having taken his wife and child 
tod put them on hoard the ship, suggested that the fish which the eagle could not eat 
should be let hack into the sea. 3 The eagle agreed to this, so the Prince wished and struck 
again with his magic wand, and the fish went back into the sea . 

After letting go the fishes the Prince and Dw4 Pyu sailed to their own country, and on the 
way Dw§ Pyfi related all that Shwe Ky§n had done. On coming near the landing place the 
Prince said, “ I will put her to shame. Do you and the child get into this box,” — to which 
Dwe Pyu agreed. 

On hearing that the ship had arrived Shw§ Kyen adorned herself and came up with the 
intention of saying that she was Dw6 Pyu, and so living with the Prince. The latter on seeing 
her said, “ You are not like the Dw6 Pyu of yore. You have indeed become thin.” Shwe Ky£n 
replied, “ I have yearned after yon till I became so ill that there was a miscarriage.” The 
Prince said, “ Very well, take this box which contains rich and rare clothing, and we will go 
home together.” Accordingly Shw$ KySn, who was pretending to be Dwe Pyu, took np 
the box and followed him to the house, where he gave her the key and told her to open the 
box in order to get out and wear the clothing. Shw& Ky6n opened the box, but on seeing DwS 
Pyfi and her child she became terribly ashamed and ran away to the back of the house, 
whence she dared not show her face, nor would she even come when called. The Prince and 
Dwe Pyft, however, entered their room and lived there happily. 

Afterwards ShwS Kyto, prompted by the fact of her sister Dwe Pyu having lived happily 
with a snake, and being withal much ashamed, went to her father and said to him, ** Father 
dear, Dwe Pyu has lived happily with a snake. Please catch one also to become my husband.” 

The washerman replied, “My daughter, the snake with which Dwe Pyu lived was a 
hu man snake, being the embryo of a man. Now if I catch a snake, it will be a wild one which 
will bite and kill you. Don’t ask me to catch one.” However Shwe Ky§n became very 
troublesome, and kept on saying repeatedly, “ You must catch one for me.” So her father 
re mar ked, “Be it as you will. We shall have peace when you are dead,” and he went off into 
the jungle, where he caught a very long boa-constrictor, two spans in circnmference. He 
brought this to Shw6 Kyen, who took it to bed and slept along with it. Before daylight in the 
morning the snake considered to itself that formerly when in the jungle it sought its food and 
ate till satisfied, but that now having been caught, it had had nothing to eat for a day and night, 
and was very h ung ry in consequence ,* moreover it could not go elsewhere to seek its food. 
Accordingly it resolved to make a meal off the person near it, by swallowing her up, beginning 
at- her feet and ending with her head, and proceeded to make a commencement by swallowing 
her feet. ShwS Kyen cried ont, “ Help, he has, apparently in sport, swallowed me up to my 
knees.” Her father only said, “ She wanted that snake so much. We shall have peace when 
she dies,” whilst her mother remarked, “ My son-in-law is having a game.” Shw6 Kyen cried 
out very loudly however, so DwS Pyu said to her husband the Snake Prince, “It is not right 
that my sister should die — go and help^her.” But her husband replied, “ If only one drop of 
snake’s blood touches me I shall become a snake again. Your father can settle such an affair as 
this. Are you tired of my companionship, that you ask me to do this thing ?” His wife DwS 


8 Here again Buddhist ideas are introduced into the original story. 
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Pvu rejoined, <s Ring* Sakra’s order "was from the time that the child was born. That is now 
Jcr.g past, and von cannot again bec6me a snake. If your flesh and blood were indeed such as 
von formerly possessed, you could not remain so long a man ; you can avoid also being touched 
bv or smeared with a drop of snake's blood.” She became much troubled,- so not wishing to 
hurt her feelings, and thinking also that it is wicked not to rescue the life of a human being, 
the Snake Prince took up his double-edged sword, and smote the boa-constrictor, so that it was 
divided in two and died. On cutting it s however, a drop of the ‘boa-constrictor’s blood 
touched the Prince, and he became a snake as before. A snake’s mind also came into 
him ^ so that he no longer wished to stop in the house, but went off into the forest. 

Dwe Pyu carrying their little son, followed him slowly weeping and saying, “ Come back 
home, I will get yon food,” but it was in vain. Sometimes he would regain his intellect and speak 
to his wife and child, and again a snake’s mind would come to him and he would try to bite them. 
After doing thus he said to his wife Dw6 Pyft, “ I will have to live in the forest away from 
human beings. If I live near them I shall bite and kill them when I have th§ snake mind in me.” 

Dwe Pyu, however, left her child with her parents and followed the hamadryad into the 
forest, but there again he struck at her unsuccessfully. Again recovering consciousness, he said 
to her, “ I am not as before, when there is a snake’s mind in me I do not recognise anybody, but 
only strike at them. You should, therefore, return home, as the child must be wanting its milk. 
Suckle it and take care of it, and live happily with it. I cannot remain with you, — I must go 
into the darkest forests.” Dwe Pyu replied, <e Only come back home. I will get your food 
and take care of you. I cannot remain separated from you.” She followed him again, and 
when they came near the ant-hill a snake's mind came into the Prince, and he was about to bite 
Dwe Pyu, but restrained himself in time. He decided in consequence that he would have to 
enter the top of the ant-hill, as if he remained outside he would certainly bite her ; so he went 
*nside the ant-hill. But Dwe Pyu remained outside weeping and calling sadly to her husband. 

(To be continued .) 


PARSI AND GUJARATI HINDU NUPTIAL SONGS. 

BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 

( Continued from Vol. XXL page 116). 

Part III 

TRANSLATION. 

No. 8. 

Song sung when the Bridegroom leaves his house to go to the Bride’s, where 
the Wedding ceremony takes place. 

Put jour foot in the stirrup, brother Sorabji, to mount your horse.* 

Tour mother holds you by the hem of your garment. 2 
Let go, mother, let go your hold. 

And I shall give you your due. 

5 How can I forget the claims of her, 

Who reared me, and loved me as her own life ? 

I have got a beautiful sddi woven for my mother, 

And a bodice of cloth of gold. 

Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sfirabji, to mount your horse. 

10 Tour aunt holds you by tbe hem of your garment. 

Let go aunt, let go your hold : 

Your claims shall have due recognition. 

How can I forget what is due to her, 

Who sang the lullaby at my cradle F 
15 I hare ordered a gold -embroidered sddi for my aunt. 

And a bodice of green silk. 


i Bern aote 17, Part I. 


2 By way of asserting her claims. 
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Put your foots in the stirrup, brother Sorabji, and mount your horse. 

Your aunt (father’s sister) holds you by the hem of your garment. 

Let go, aunt, let go your hold, 

20 And I shall give you your due. 

How can I forget the claims of her who took me in her lap, 

■; When my name was given me ? 3 

Let us send a Kttndi (on some firm) in Gujarat, and get a good patori (for 
my aunt). 

The bridegroom looks as bright as the Sun, 

25 And as pure as the Moon. 

The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
smelling the flowers, 

And looks as beautiful as the flowers themselves. 

The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
chewing pm i, 

And looks as delicate as a pan* leaf. 

No. 9. 

Song sung at the close of the Wedding Ceremony. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

(On such a day) I would get my (other) sons married, if I had the means, 

I would not make a moment’s delay. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

5 The Sun has risen auspiciously over my MSherwanji’s* head. 

We have celebrated the marriage of our Sorabji. 

All bail this (blessed) day ! 

Brothers, have your little sons married, 

(As) I have married my Sorabji and brought (the couple) home. 

10 All hail this (blessed) day ! 

My MehSrwanji dotes on his son and daughter-in-law. 

My Ratanbai’s daughter and son-in-law are her petted children. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

We hail with delight the rising of the Sun and the Moon. 

15 We rejoice that my Sorabji’s mother gave birth to a son like him. 

All Rail this (blessed) day ! 

I 5 gave thee an order, goldsmith : 

I told thee to make an armlet for my Sorabji’s arm, 

And a nine-stringed necklace for my Sirinbai. 

20 I gave thee an order, mercer : 

I told thee to bring a plaid for my Sorabji, 

And a pair of patens for my Sirinbai. 

I gave thee an order, jeweller : 

I told thee to bring rings for my Sdrabji, 

25 And a pair of bracelets for my Sirinbai. 

Father-in-law, make your court-yard (gates) a little higher (?), 

That my S6r&bj! may enter on horse-back. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

My procession of wedding guests is too large to be accommodated (in your yard). 
30 All hail this (blessed) day ! 

My Sor&bji has won his bride in person. 

And he has brought the Rani Laksmanl 6 for a wife. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 


•'It is the privilege of the father’s sister to hold thA hah* l 
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No. 10. 


Song sung when the Bride is being sent to the house of her Parents-in-law 

after the Wedding. 


The pipes (that are being played) are made of green bamboo. 

Sisters, our Sirinbai is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 

Sirinbai, the fortunate grand-child of her (maternal) grand-father, 7 
Is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 

5 How they will rejoice to see our Sirinbai ! 

Sisters, our Sirinbai is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Her father has performed the meritorious act of giving his daughter in marriage, 
And has acquired the blessings of Heaven. 

It was fortunate that her father thought of this matter, 

10 And gave Sirinbai to good parents-in-law. 

Her father has given her a chest full of treasure. 

With which Sirinbai sits in her room. 

Her father has given Sirinbai a milch cow, 

So that she may have plenty of milk and curds (to eat). 

15 Mother-in-law, (pray) do not use the cane 8 on Sirinbai, 

Or she will smart under it and will weep, 

And long for her paternal abode. 

Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirinbai with kindness, 

And serve her with enough of food at her meals. 9 
20 Sirinbai is the (pet) daughter of her father. 

Sirinbai is the eldest daughter-in-law in the family of her parents-in-law. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirinbai with magnanimity. 

And refrain from giving her stale food. 

Mother-in-law, you must not think that our Sirinbai is as advanced in years as 
she appears : 

25 (It is only because) she has been brought up on curds and milk : 

(It is only because) we have brought her up on lumps of butter. 

Sirinbai, why have yon forgotten to take with you your marriage portion ? 10 
Fifteen strings of pearls comprise her marriage portion, 

With which my Sirinbai will adorn herself. 

30 Fifteen strings of diamonds comprise her marriage portion, 

Which have been purchased for her by her good brother. 11 
* * * * 

Thy husband is come, Sirinbai the Thakrani. 

* * * * 

35 The husband has been attracted by the graceful carriage of Slrinb&l. 

Her father has presented her with a valuable lake, 

(Dressed) in which she goes to the house of her parents-in-law. 

Sirinbai, the beloved daughter of her father. 

Is married and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 

40 Sirinbai, you wear a necklace round your neck, 

And the hearts of your father-in-law and your husband will rejoice. 


7 The names of many other relatives besides the maternal grandfather are used in succession. 

* It may he assumed that the bride is a child. 

* This throws a sidelight on the treatment young wives generally receive at the hands of their mothers-in-law. 
» W is the word used in the text which means money settled upon a daughter by her father, or upon his wife 

by her husband, on the occasion of the marriage. 

» The father or brother may give any presents or settle any amount of money on the bride, but he is by no 
nans bound to do so. It is the duty of the bride’s parents, however, to give presents of wearing apparel to the 
brideg room ablatives and rings and some other presents to the bridegroom, as tokens of their regard, whereas H 
u the dnty of the bridegroom’s father to settle a certain amount, generally in the shape of ornaments, on the bride 
snd. give her many suits of clothing besides, to which she has an exclusive right* 
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No. 11. 


Song sung when the Bridegroom brings home his Bride. 

Father, O father (mine), I am come home married. 

And have brought (with me) a wife worth a lakh and a quarter. 12 
Brother, O brother (mine), I am come home married, 

And have brought a daughter from a magnificent house. 

5 Kaka, 13 0 Kaka (mine), I am come home married. 

And have brought a wife from a noble family. 

Mama, O Mama 14 (mine), I have come home married, 

And have brought the daughter of a good father. 

Masa, 0 Masa 15 (mine), I have come home married, 

10 And have brought the sister of a powerful brother. 

Phtiva, 0 Phuva 16 (mine), I have come home married, 

And have brought home a wife of noble birth. 

Brother gate-keeper, open (wide) your gate ; 

For (SOrabji) is waiting at the gate with his bride. 

15 Sister M&h&rbai, decorate your house, 

Because your son has come home with his bride. 

Sister Sunabai, sprinkle the doorway with milk ; 17 . 

Your brother has come home with his bride. 

Sister Meh£rbai, decorate the threshold with figures in pearls: 18 
20 Your son has come home with his bride. 

Sister Sunabai, fill yonr lamps with ghi; 1 * 

Your brother has come home with his bride. 

It is M£herbai’s son who is married. 

He is come home with a bride worth lakhs (of rupees). 

tffcT*'. 


^ T*r sf ’rfr ^fkrspjfr *rrf 
iTHf § 7r557 stiff swr. 

Sisst \ ms ttsst smrcr 

tts aw 

5 inr tot* =TT^r 

*nff *trqr 3r*nr srr#f ^6&i4f 
et&rsft sjfrerFft 

■ 1 to ft ’rst srftrfsft «rrf 

10 straff % 7T55W STT^ *0T. 

1|f5f sfcsr \ 7T# TTWT SPTO 
rrr fptrar/TOij. 

qrspt Tterfir sTrrr 
%*tr % srt 

is str& Tnftr Ttstsfr srN?r **-*n4V 


#?T. 

wW W ^<^1 chl^QOU 

% to ft =rfr srarsrarf *nf 

t 7r®7 str^f *sjt. 

*rsfr t <g| tost srarar 

20 SR* cPrrCT 

s?rf& tst# *rpr q^i^r 

80 To# TOi# TOnfr? 
®C5T STdTIT TOIT 
25 «snwr sfSretf 4kTOfi T. 

Tfro 21 tot t* gt 

*$15T '§*&■ 

5rrc°r tot t* tot ’Tit 
TOT ’wCvaT ‘tidtft. 


is A figurative expression of the bride’s value. 

‘ is The father’s brother. “ 1116 “other’s brother, 

is The husband of the mother’s sister. » The husband of the father s sister, 

is As a mark of rejoioing. is An allegory. ... ... .. , , • 

i® Also as a mart of rejoioing: It is the oustom however, to light at least one lamp fed by ghim the daytime, 
when the bride is being dressed in the suits of clothing, jewellery, etc., sent her by her parents-in-law on tbe 
occasion of the betrothal, and on all subsequent occasions when.presents aregivento her. 

» This is somewhat unintelligible. 41 Properly this should be WTO t* TOT. 
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10*J 


iffa 


8 


10 


15 




URru ’tfa. 

*nfr ^nrt^r ?k. 


^ ffT¥T srrsnfr ! 

fiu % tutts *rrcr <fi-=*t<i • 

«r% tncNNi hft u€r writ 22 *• 

ffT<T WfECUTTSfi" ’It -tiqif 3^3TT* 
hpct ^faiusflSr < n; u frar ^ ?^Tsarr 
^ UU 3 T?T 3 T 5 imur. 

^hi w&isn 33 «rcuT$r urcr urf i:. 
Jirtr ^fftnrsnu qfTP#‘r irc: ^nur. 
^rsi' ^ ^usT’ft • 

sfj^x H^rwururg 'fs^ • 
^rt«i«U53 Nf*lHIf wl^®. 
m 3i?rer ^ «nr»nfr 3 
jfir s grfr % 53531 jpfcrr. 
htu uni nw srrar 

3w»h1 ! 

gf# sfttblT ? =UUftU 24 


20 grff X <& urcMIt staffer 25 
*Nft ***§ UKT UftRSiM imft. 
urtf tfrCrumfu- u t r fr ft *fk. 

5!fr h f % srft $i\ 
sat# wMT urcr uftru’sfrer %^3ir. 
25 rrrfr €r€iFT?rf u - fluff sfrt 
^rf <jur urCr * u^rir arfw. 
jttu utusrsrftT utfi^ 26 *rrq;. 

*nr ffR'r arm# ! 

*rrer uuri ^ ^mr- 

30 ^ ^ f?T2t < 3TT5T^r. 

h rcT % arrlr ^fufr airfiaff, 

u°fr ^spr#* c r^ a r? surferr 
n*t UU ffr^r s arnrur ! 


UFT 


ch«-qiH ^ruu qo6i=trTr ^sst unk ufrr. 


5§h5T t srretff 

X €rfiuuTf qreftTO 
*iHHRr unfNurf 

«r f 're CT ruf urerc am i. 

5 g h H^rf u aftf jraij- ^pg^ ?, 
^rmrSt^^fbun? qr'ulft uraf ^nu* 

5PIRPT ^ 

'H°rr^i^ ipr 

«rwr^% u unt nw sur ^ 

10 mt uraf CruV t, 

sriwrafti ^unu ^ 

^Wfasrrf au^ a7 %^f^- 
affq 1 «rrft pr°r uni ^> 

^KTuurl uSr p ’Ntu 
15 ur %ur 

^*ruw u uu ^ ^ 
^ftfhiUTf utucur wr^ t- 
gTg*Pr ffsx ut®i 
jfn9- ^fWiw?T ut 'ftnuiurst 

20 ^rs 3 ^ *<«! ursi 

urd ^ntrw t^r *rr #cwr erar 


#ctuurf ?rr urfra'hfr %e? t, 
<JiCi u?rf umnfr sn ^ ^ . 
UTfpft ur ■urrar uf ^ 
25 <jJr ?frV u fu <iMr 
siu ^ urer°r tffuft ?, 
^ff<T«ru r rf ig uriu fru=ur ti 
q-it 28 'urt %r urur X:, 
q%^ qrfr ur^tuurf lutifl' c, 

30 vm 

Hnur uru urfRurtur #ot- 
?k uTffi % 'ftuprTafr t. 30 
arrur #frwf 
qnr ^ 5rq-#r >, 30 
35 sTHfi - #ifcurrf^r fsatft. 
urunfnrHf^r uTr ?u% 
€ncMrrf^ru uret’smrt* 

! r%. *\ C _*v ft r\_ _ ft ^ 

^rrn^rf ett ^RT^rr-rr ®?rwr c, 

€t *rnre ^rwr c 

I 40 ^Krfrsrrf ^nr ^rt- 3&tX, 
i H5T c. 


» ^IT i. e. time cannot be used in the pluraL T!iis however is poetical license. 28 Poetical form of ’THT* 
11 poetically for €“pff* 25 poetically for 2e Is poetical for ^TT^T* 

ti A corruption of 3 ?lT^t a room. 28 Is poetically used for C T&* 29 This phrase is unintelligible, 
lit. means a wife 'TTST copper bowls and PfFfiRT' a little cup in which a paste of u TcanM ” is made with 


rosewater. 

8b xhis phrase is also unintelligible : lit . means “ in lumps.** 
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rfrrf u. 

^ ^ tssT »pn5 #?r. 


wrn % ww i arrssft, 

^ ^ 

?nrr ?*n?prr m°r®fi°iT srrsair 

afftT t im t <?Wfr ansafr, 

afit- aawraaft ^gr<j- w&ft- 

5 sRiwrtm^ri 'R^-arrs^'r 

%a 7 ff tHbrnfl- wrsaft 

amir^armr f ir’t'R' srrsafr, 

*TTCT SPETCpft BR?, 

*fRrr * *ircrr f arr^r, 

10 ?P5mr OTssrsfl- wts % 31 ensfr. 
^nr ^ <gjrr i snw. 
^osafr vpTr^Tpfl- stri. 


'tN^Ntt *mr tNp tws, 

Hfc grc 5 * wit ^9Tf. 
is grf ^ *i^r«rr| ^r°r*nT> 

anfr^cr wrrf- *r^Tf. 

^IT^fRwrl^ ^ vTr^iT, 
anfr»rrf Hnrf ?yf ^tafr. 
srir^ ^asrrf *M*ar ^rN» .g^pr, 
*20 aiRt^ayrlVayf ^afr. 
srrc a: htrt| #? <ff=rr ht, 
anff ^rf ayr^- <*f grafr. 

SR5TT % ^afr qwrrHr 3?r> 
ayra&ffi* ayf ^afi: 


MISCELLANEA. 


MISCELLANEOUS DATES PEOil INSCEIPTIONS 
AND MSS. 

1 . — Ante , Vol. XIX. p. 6, I have attempted to 
prove that tlieliakshmaiiaserLa era commenced 
in A. D. 1119, that the years of the era were 
Karttikddi years, and that, accordingly, to con- 
vert a Lakshmanasena year into the corresponding 
year of the Saka era, we must add 1041, when the 
date falls in- one of the months from Karttika to 
Phalguna, and 1042, when the date falls in one of 
the months from Chaitra to Asvina. To the six 
dates of the era which were then known to me I 
have added another date, ante, Vol. XXI. p. 50 ; 
and I would now draw attention to one more 
Lakshmanasena date, which also works out 
correctly with my epoch. 

According to the late Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, the Bnddha-Gaya inscription of Asoka- 
valla, published by him- in the Journal Bo. As. 
Soc Vol. XVI. p. 358, is dated in line 11 

Srimal-L&kBhmapasenaBy-dtita-r&jye sam 51 
Bhadra di 8 rit 29. 

Judging from the editor’s own translation— 

Sanivat 51 of the reign of the illustrious Laksh- 
manasena having elapsed, 1 the 8th day of the 
dark half of Bhadrapada, the 29th solar day”— it 
may be suspected that the original inscription 
has Bhdclra-vadi instead of the Bhddra di of the 
printed text. However this may be, there can be 
ao doubt that the inscription is dated the 8fch of 
either of the lunar halves (probably, of the dark 
half) of the month BMdrapada, being the 29th 


si Poetical for 

The real meaning is—' the yeaT 51 since the (corn- 


day of the solar month, of the Lakshmanasena 
year 51. 

The date falling in the month Bhadrapada. the 
year o£ the date, supposing it to be the expired 
year 51, should correspond to Saka (51 + 1042 = ) 
1093 expired ; and the details of the date prove 
that such is actually the case. Por in Saka 1093 
expired the 8th tilhi of the dark half of the 
anidnta Bhadrapada ended about 19 h. after mean 
sunrise of the 25th August, A. 3X 1171, causing 
that day to be Bhadra-vadi 8 ; and the same 25th 
August also was the 29th day of the solar month 
Bhadrapada, the Simha-samkranti having taken 
place, by the Sthya-siddhanta, 10 h. 4 m., or, by 
the Arya-siddh&nta, 8 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 28fch July. 

The fact that the above date, in addition to the 
l una r day, also gives us the day of the solar 
month, induces me to mention here that, similarly 
to what I have shown to be a common practice in 
Bengali MSS., 3 inscriptions also from Eastern 
India are sometimes dated according to the solar 
calendar. A clear and instructive example of 
this is furnished by the Tipura copper-plate, 
published by Oolebrooke in the Asiatic Re- 
searches , Vol. IX. p. 403. That inscription is dated 
in Saka 1141 expired, according to Oolebrooke 
stiryya-gatyd tuladM 26, in reality siiryya-gatyd 
Phd Iguna -dine 26. The 26th day of the solar 
PMlguna of Saka 1141 expired corresponds to 
the 1 9 th February, A. D. 1220, the Kumbha - 
samkranti having taken place 13 h. 3 m. after 


mencement of the) reign, {now) passed, of the illustrious 
Lakshmanasena. * 8 See ante, Vol. XXI. p* 49. 
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Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sorabji, and mount your horse. 

Your aunt (father’s sister) holds you by the hem of your garment. 

Let go, aunt, let go your hold, 

20 And I shall give you your due. 

How can I forget the claims of her who took me in her lap, 

■ When my name was given me ? 3 

Let ns send a hnndi (on some firm) in Gujarat, and get a good patori (for 
my aunt). 

The bridegroom looks as bright as the Sun, 

25 And as pure as the Moon. 

The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
smelling the flowers, 

And looks as beautiful as the flowers themselves. 

The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
chewing paw, 

And looks as delicate as a paw-leaf. 

No. 9. 

Song sung at the close of the Wedding Ceremony. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

(On such a day) I would get my (other) sons married, if I had the means. 

I would not make a moment’s delay. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

5 The Sun has risen auspiciously over my MSherwanji’s* head. 

We have celebrated the marriage of our Sorabji. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

Brothers, have your little sons married, 

(As) I have married my Sorabji and brought (the couple) home. 

10 All hail this (blessed) day ! 

My M6h5rwanji dotes on his son and daughter-in-law. 

My Ratanbai’s daughter and son-in-law are her petted children. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

We hail with delight the rising of the Sun and the Moon. 

15 We rejoice that my Sorabji’s mother gave birth to a son like him. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

I 5 gave thee an order, goldsmith : 

I told thee to make an armlet for my Sorabji’s arm, 

And a nine-stringed necklace for my Sirinbai. 

20 I gave thee an order, mercer : 

I told thee to bring a plaid for my Sorabji, 

And a pair of jpatoris for my Sirinbai. 

I gave thee am order, jeweller : 

I told thee to bring rings for my Sdrabji, 

25 And a pair of bracelets for my Sirinbai. 

Pather-in-law, make your court-yard (gates) a little higher (?), 

That my S6rabji may enter on horse-back. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

My procession of wedding guests is too large to be accommodated (in your yax-d). 
30 All hail this (blessed) day ! 

My Sfirabji has won his bride in person. 

And he has brought the Rani Laksma^i 6 for a wife. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

• It is the privilege of the father’s sister to hold the baby in her arms, while the astrologer finds out a name for it. 
See note 14, Part 1. 6 The bridegroom’s mother is supposed to repeat these lines. 6 An allegory. 
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No. 10. 

Song snug when the Bride is being sent to the house of her Parents-in-law 

after the Wedding. 


The pipes (that are being played) are made of green bamboo. 

Sisters, our Sirinbai is going to the house o£ her parents-in-law. 

Slrmbfd, the fortunate grand-ehild of her (maternal) grand-father, 7 
Is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 

5 How they will rejoice to see onr Sirinbai ! 

Sisters, our Sirinhu is married, and is going to tbe honse of her parents-in-law. 
Her father has performed the meritorious act of giving his daughter in marriage 
And has acquired the blessings of Heaven. 

It was fortunate that her father thought of this matter, 

10 And gave Sirinbai to good parents-in-law. 

Her father has given her a chest full of treasure, 

With which Sirinbai sits in her room. 

Her father has given Sirinbai a milch cow, 

So that she may have plenty of milk and curds (to eat). 

15 Mother-in-law, (pray) do not use the cane 8 on Sirinbai, 


Or she will smart under it and will weep. 

And long for her paternal abode. 

Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirinbai with kindness, 

And serve her with enough of food at her meals. 9 
20 Sirinbai is the (pet) daughter of her father. 

Sirinbai is the eldest daughter-in-law in the family of her parents-in-law. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirinbai with magnanimity. 

And refrain from giving her stale food. 

Mother-in-law', you must not thiuk that our Sirinbai is as advanced in years as 
she appears : 

25 (It is only because) she has been brought up on curds and milk : 

(It is only because) we have brought her up on lumps of butter. 

Sirinbai, why have yon forgotten to take with yon your marriage portion ? 10 
Fifteen strings of pearls comprise her marriage portion, 

With which my Sirinbai will adorn herself. 


30 Fifteen strings of diamonds comprise her marriage portion, 

Which have been purchased for her by her good brother.** 

* * # # 

Thy husband is come, Sirinbai the Thakrani. 

* * ' * ’ * 

35 The husband has been attracted by the graceful carriage of SJrinMt 
tier father has presented her with a valuable Idhe, 

S? I* Which Ste soes t0 tbe house of b er parents-in-law. 
sirinbai, the beloved daughter of her father, 

, A 5 and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 

4 J feiril *bai, yon wear a necklace round your neck, 

And the hearts of your father-in-law ana your husband Trill rejoice. 


by bar husband, on the occasion of the marriage 7 ^ ttp011 a < ^ an ^ er by her father, or upon his -wife 

r — wm- ». i. * - 

hndegroom’s relatives and rings and some other presents to the MaT*' ^ ^ Vepr ® se3lts °* wearin 8‘ apparel to the 
w t5s0 dnty of the bridegroom’s father to settle a eertam + degr °? m > as tokens of their regard, whereas it 
fend give her many salts of clothing besides, to which she haTL’ m We right * **** * 0I ^ ent8 ’ 011 bride ’ 
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No. 11. 

Song aung when the Bridegroom brings home his Bride. 

Father, 0 father (mine), I am come home married. 

And have brought (with me) a wife worth a lakh and a quarter. 12 
Brother, G brother (mine), I am come home married. 

And Lave brought a daughter from a magnificent house. 

5 Kaka, 13 0 Ktika (mine), I am come home married, 

And have brought a wife from a noble family. 

Hama, 0 Mama 14 (mine), I have come home married, 

And have brought the daughter of a good father. 

Masa, 0 Masa 13 (mine), I have come home manned, 

10 And have brought the sister of a powerful brother. 

Pkuva, O Pkuva 1G (mine), I have come home married, 

And have bronght home a wife of noble birth. 

Brother gate-keeper, open (wide) your gate; 

For (Sdrabji) is waiting at the gate with his bride. 

15 Sister Meherbai, decorate your house, 

Because your son has come home with his bride. 

Sister SunabAi, sprinkle the doorway with milk; 17 . 

Your brother has come home with his bride. 

Sister Meherbai, decorate the threshold with figures in pearls : IS 
20 Your son has come home with his bride. 

Sister Sunabai, fill your lamps with ghr 3 19 
Your brother has come home with his bride. 

It is Meherbai’s son who is married. 

He is come home with a bride worth Jalchs (of rupees). 




°K u ?eti srarp? 

TPrc % <nr st 'f# sfirrcsfr »rrf 

^35T%S5i' ^ *irc TToSf aT'lKT 

aura- *mt- 
5 ^ ■sfN' srcnrt *^nwr 

jit# *rnr*r *rnrr ^=ti4l 
grersfr ar^ri# 

■ 1 ft fit srrf 

10 jit# % TrsEf 

\ fT# fTISf «T*TRT 

3T7 ’T’rg. 

<rtfrfr fiiftni *tpit 

15 ji# *ir#t «rfr #ir^)r 


*rnn^ *for. 

fT?# frmofr. 

<rnft % fir ??f =f#f *rrf 

>gf ft frasf f5iT. 

Host %set * «nsff ai*rpcr 

20 frc Tprrrr sifts- 

53T3> fT*T TSISfT 

jpratT *° sjaft 'nM #n#r 

25 #T*{r 4)WW3T. 

3TT°r 21 ft 'gw it 

trfirarr 

ffrrr f*rr ft tft fit 
<rr f r Midrtr. 


» A fixative expression of the brides value. ^ brotier . 

. IlSSra^other-s sister. « The hnsband of the father's si^ 

” tit ^fnTitofrScing. It is the custom ho Jevt” to lighf at least one lamp fed by in the daytime. 
’ the bride is being dressed in the suits of clothing, jewellery, etc., sent her by her pareuts-m-law on the 
oceas'on of the betrothal, and on all subsequent occasions when presents are given to her. 

20 This is somewhat unintelligible. 21 Properly this should be f fT°I ^ 
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»ffa 


vj% *?rrr srranfl- ! 

fra % Turri *rr?r ^Nrcr- 
h% snrbipft *nr*I *r#r qrfr 22 X. 
qq *sm *rr*Ffi : 

* «nq W^TTR^f r <re *rqq gtsr T»f srr. 
*htt sncR^r s*°rrff tjr srrsqf X. 
q% «rt srenrl srrsmr. 

#or trrFfim 23 wwtt qru qTf X. 
jnrr ffkwftXr t mvfr qr ar«qr. 

10 q% »>rX ?l ?r?r V STTSRT ' 

*nrr qxcqprarj ff qr arsT*- 
*rrX ^aqqrf* vfr sr*rrr 
qX qrxrfrX susnft ! 
sftX qifr X^rtqrqXqXarr. 

15 hitt safciqsfMrf m qX snXrX. 
q% q% Birgit ! 

q^XsjXqKNfcXqkfftr 24 


*fHt srrX *rrcr ^ntrq’^rTqr to#i. 
«rra‘ qfH3*wr#X qqtfr frc. 

20 ctr^f X 3 X qrffsfft qkffar 23 
qreft 55rq^ *kt X kr qa iM qptf r. 

qfKNqrfX t mncuft qfrr. 
q»Cr h hX trXfMrc sreXh 
srttr PiTTst *rnt ^tarqqffar %^sir. 
25 *rr<r €ffNqr|X f*pft srk 
qrf qrfr X qrarr srrw. 

*nq qfqqsfNt qnfXnsr 26 mxr. 
q% nX f?rs> srnufr ! 
qjt qrxrsrc q# *inr. 

30 NX qXq?nXX 3TT5rXr. 

qrXr qRrqqt % qm qrhrr snXtafr, 
qXt tr# wqqXiX qWr wrqferr 
XX q% q?rrt X aTnrXr ! 

*fw %*. 


srjfteruH »K®ir«ft*> ^nfr %ar 
*TRg 


%v^rrX nreu x«*{x<ft %ssT *rrxi3 #r. 


99751 X qrasft qra*X 
wnkX X Xixrqqrf qreX sror- 
qqrqrqr qrqqq?# qiXrqqrf X, 
wr?«r X qrXrX qraXatnr. 

5 qhpwrt% Xrf Xtf hMt X, 
qTqXtXXKmrf qWrX sreiX w- 
qjqnfhr qFqiqnr X, 

^Kfo q iyt 'ruqqiXsqf^NtXr 
*ra r 4 tX q qra *rX 5 ®f X» 
io OrXMrcX qrX smt ^bflr X. 
qmsft'r su'fl - qq’ft Xft X, 
XWXqrfwfX sinX 27 %*t X- 
qrqnftq aqtft pr°r *rra X. 
tfraTq* %^t q?t ?q «srqX. 

15 orsaft qr Xm X, 

qrff qprqqq % dXr X- 
qXqq^rf qhrcnX qrr ^tXr X- 
qrg*fr qvcqt >nwl 

HRt qftCtqq r X q ^T q^ft qf?T X- 
20 qresR' ffrr qrsiX, 
qro qT'aq q i f X qr 1fcm srat X. 


qfXlqqrf qiqTs^r Xsfr X, 
#Xiqqit q q q n r qs X. 
qieafl qq =rr *n°rar wi %rr X r 
25 ai% <1% ?#r % f% qlqfr X, 

i?q qnq°r qq qi^rX, 
5RRqif qriq qra-qr X» 
q^ 28 qq^%T%ftX» 

X|X Mr €rXfasrrf 'nfirat X, 

30 tpmXrcffcrX, 

wrarr *rrq ^rdqqrfqr qru X- 
m qr?r % < f } q pi? a%X. 29 
qc srrar tfraqqrf ssRTpTr X. 
qTrqiqrqsrq%X, 30 
j 35 qr 5TTqr #^qqrfsfi 155% X- 
; qnnfrqqtqNt qk ?nq X, 

#ftqqif qraX»rrqX. 
j #ifhrqr| wr qiqrsfhfr sfrwr X, 

^Kfqq.X 'fr wftX qraX 'qiwr X. 
40 sfKfcsrr* qfX ^rt X, 

nrq qr % wtni jpt X. 


*^nr i. «. timo cannot be used in the plural. Tliis however is poetical license. 2 s Poetical form of ^fHT. 
* poetically for tfntf- * poetieaUy for trtff. se ^ffST Is poetical for #fr. 

99 A WlfhoB of a room. * Is poetically used for Otf • ® This phrase is unintelligible, 

til. ^pt wmH a wife 3T2T copper bowls and a little cup in which a paste of 64 kaiiku ” is made with 

TW» pkraM ia alao aainieUigible : lit. means “ in lumps. <( 
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m w. 

** ^ c^f ^Ttfr H53T *TR1*r #T. 


Hrwr f srr^ff, 
&WT HI5T# qfirsTFft his#. 
^Nt r #kr i m:°{tk ansajt, 
3?5ra# fRitt ?TT^fr. 

5 5fT5«r ^ 55I5TT I TWf% sirs#,. 

J rf9: in# snfrarr# his afr. 

HTHT % 5T5T i irTR STISSff’, 

hot HH^nfr fr^rft nrsafr, 

nrar 1 5nrrf <R°ft?r 

10 5T5IHr gToEPft % 31 H(S5T. 
* <5fr f H 5TT5HT, 
5%r ^55# WVlKf HT=5TT. 


Trafhrr hit tth #ttt, 

Hit 5TT# Hrff Hf 

1® 5Tf i 3rc*rf ir *mrc, 
HT#sh Hr#HT5^air. 
nr? ^^rrarff^ #jt wthot 
hot nri" httI Hf 
^T? ^ %5C5lf hNNt ■rNr 5 <pt. 

-0 hot gn nrfr h? 

Hnrt^HRTf sfhr#rr>n:, 
nr# nrf nr# ht 
itht r ## iffcsmbfr gar, 
hoti# hi# Hf #sri. 


MISCELLANEA. 


MISCELLANEOUS DATES FROM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND MSS. 

1. — Ante , YoL XIX. p. 6, 1 have attempted to 
prove that the Lakshmanasena era commenced 
in A. D. 1119, that the years of the era were 
Kdrttikddi years, and that, accordingly, to con- 
vert a Lakshmanasena year into the corresponding 
year of the Saka era, we must add 1041, when the 
date falls in one of the months from Karttika to 
Phalguna, and 1042, when the date falls in one of 
the months from Chaitra to Asvina. To the six 
dates of the era which were then known to me I 
have added another date, ante, Yol. XXI. p. 50 ; 
and I would now draw attention to one more 
Lakshmanasena date, which also works out 
correctly with my epoch. 

According to the late Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, the Buddha-Gaya inscription of Asoka- 
valla, published by him in the Journal Bo . As. 
Soc. 9 YoL XYI. p. 358, is dated in line II : — 
Brimal-L akshmanasenasy-ati ta -ra j ye sam 51 
Bhadra di 8 ra 29. 

Judging from the editor’s own translation— 
Samvafc 51 of the reign of the illustrious Laksh- 
2 uanasena having elapsed, 1 the 8th day of the 
dark half of Bh&drapada, the 29th solar day” — it 
may be suspected that the original inscription 
has Bhddra-vadi instead of the Bhadra di of the 
printed text. However this may be, there can be 
no doubt that the inscription is dated the 8th of 
either of the lunar halves (probably, of the dark 
half) of the month Bhadrapada, being the 29th 


31 Poetical for 

The real meaning is — * the year 51 since the (eowt- ! 


day of the solar month, of the Lakshmanasena 
year 51. 

! Th‘- date falling in the month Bhadrapada. the 
year of the date, supposing it to be the expired 
; year 51, should correspond to Saka (51 + 104*2 = ) 
j 1093 expired ; and the details of the date prove 
i that such is actually the case. Por in Saka 1093 
| expired the 8th tithi of the dark half of the 
j amanta BMdrapada ended about 19 h. after mean 
sunrise of the 25th August, A. D. 1171, causing 
that day to be BMdra-vadi 8 ; and the same 25th 
August also was the 29th day of the solar month 
Bhadrapada, the Siihha-samkranti having taken 
place, by the Sflrya-siddhanta, 10 h. 4 m., or, by 
the Arya-siddhanta, 8 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 28th July. 

The fact that the above date, in addition to the 
lunar day, also gives us the day of the solar 
month, induces me to mention here that, similarly 
to what I have shown to be a common practice in 
Bengali MSS.,* inscriptions also from Eastern 
j India are sometimes dated according to the solar 
[ calendar. A clear and instructive example of 
j this is furnished by the Tipura copper-plate, 
i published by Colebrooke in the Asiatic Re - 
; searches , Y ol. IX. p. 403. That inscription is dated 
in Saka 1141 expired, according to Colebrooke 
suryya-gatyu tuladine 26, in reality suryya-gaty i 
Phdlguna-dinZ 26. The 26th day of the solar 
| Phalguna of Saka 1141 expired corresponds to 
I the I9th February, A. X>. 1220, the Xumbha- 
samkranti having taken place 13 h. 3 m. after 


mencemeni of the) reign, (now) passed, of the illustrious 
Lakshmanasena. 9 * See ante, Yol. XXI. p. 49. 
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mean sunrise of the 2tth January. Now on the 
l<nh February, A. D. 1220, the day of the. date, 
the full-moon tiihi commenced about one hour 
after mean sunrise, and there can hardly he a 
doubt that the donation recorded in the copper- 
plate was made on account of the full-moon. 
But although thus there was apparently every 
reason to follow the lunar calendar, the writer of 
the date evidently was induced by the practice 
of every-day life to give the date in the way in 
which he has done it. 

And this date again leads me to draw attention 
to the date of the Amgkchhl copper-plate of 
Vigrahaphladeva III., of which I have given an 
account, ante, Yol. XXI. pp. 97-103. The grant 
recorded in that inscription was made on the 
• ♦cession of a lunar eclipse, i.e., on the full- moon 
i;thi ; and the inscription is dated in the 12th or 
ldth year of Yigrahapaladeva's reign, Chaitra- 
9. We know that the inscription is later 
than A. D. 1053 ;* and, taking the expression 
Chaitra-din4 9 to refer to solar time, and compar- 
ing the date of the Tipura grant, I would suggest 
Monday, the 2nd March, A. D. 1086, as an 
equivalent of the date which, perhaps might be 
considered to satisfy the requirements of the case. 
Monday, the 2nd March A. D. 1036, was the 9th 
day of the solar Chaitra ; on that day the full- 
moon tithi commenced about 5 h. after mean 
sunrise, and there was a lunar eclipse on that 
particular full-moon. The eclipse was not visible 
in India ; but we now have Beveral other dates 
record invisible eclipses. Should this sugges- 
tion he approved of, Yigrahap&ladeva HI. must 
be taken to have begun to reign about A. D. 

lOrt- 

Siinilar to the date of the Amg&chhi plate is 
the date of the Balasore copper plate grant 
of Farushdttaxnaddva, the king of Orissa, 
published ante, Yol. I. p. 355. According to 
Mr. Beames, Pu ru shot tamade va ascended the 
throne in A. D. 1478, and his grant is dated in 
the fifth year of his reign, on Monday, the 10th 
day of the month of Mesha, t. e. Yaisakha, at the 
time of an eclipse. If the year of the accession 
of the king is correctly given, the date of the 
grant can only be Monday, the 7th April A. D. 
1483, when there was an invisible eclipse of the 
mm; but by my calculations that day was the 
mjjjl (not the 10th) day of the solar Yaiiakha, the 
sinftlrrknti having taken place 17 h. 49 m. 
sunrise of the 27th March, A. D. 

i 

«' w S ^ | ^fe jt%4jgeg A. D. MM. mu the 10th of 


2. — Ante* Yol. XVIII. pp. 2ol-252, I have 
treated of four dates of the Ash&dh&di Vikrama 
years 1534, 1555, [10^83, and 1699 ; and Yol, XXI. 
p, 51, 1 have given two more such dates of the 
years 1574 and 1581. I can now draw attention 
to another date, of the Ashddhddiyear 1713, which 
is particularly interesting, because it quotes, what 
we should expect to be the first day of the year, 
the first day of the bright half of the month 
Ashadha. According to the late Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra’s Notices , Yol. V. p. 236, a MS. of the 
Garga-paddhati is dated : — 

Samvat Ash&dh&di 1713 Ash&dha-m&se sukle 
pakshe pratipach-Chhukrav&sare. 

This date works out properly only for the 
Chaitrddi Yikrama year 1713 expired, for which 
the equivalent of the date is Friday, the 13th 
June A. D. 1656; and it thus proves distinctly 
that the AshadMdi year really commences with 
the first day of the bright half of Ashadha, and 
not (as has been suggested) with a later day of 
the same month. For, did the AsMdMdi year 
commence after the first of the bright half of 
Ash&dha, the year 1713 of the date (for purposes 
of calculation) would have been the Kdrttik&di 
Yikrama year 1713, and the date would have 
fallen in A. D. 1657. 

3. — I know only three dates which are expressly 
referred to the Simha era, and have given them 
already in my list of Yikrama dates (ante, Yol. 
XIX. pp. 24, 175, and 180; Nos. 9, 108, and 129), 
because they are all referred to the Yikrama era 
as well. About the European equivalents of two 
of these dates there is no doubt whatever ; it is 
mainly in order to determine the proper equiva- 
lent of the third date, that I here put the three 
dates together. 

(1) . A copper-plate inscription of the Chau- 
lukya Bhimadeva II. is dated — 

sri-Yikrama-saihvat 1266 varshe srl-Simha* 
samvat 96 varshg . . . Margga-sudi 14 
Grurau. — , 

and the equivalent of this date, for Yikrama 1266 
expired, is Thursday, the 12th November A. D. 
1209. The difference between the Simha year and 
the Christian year is here 1113; between the 
Simha year and the expired ( Chaitrddi , or 
Ashddh&di, or Kdrttikddi) Yikrama year, 1170. 

(2) . A Yerfival stone inscription of the reign 
of the V&ghela Arjunadeva is dated — 

sri-nripa- Yikrama- sam 1330 * 

the solar Vai&akha, and on that day there also was • 
solar eclipse. 
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tatha Brl-Simha-sam 151 varshe AshAdha- 
vadi 13 Bavau — , 

and tlie equivalent of this date, for the expired 
Kdrttikddi Yikrama year 1320, is Sunday, the 
25th May A. D. 1264. Here the difference 
between the Simha year and the Christian year 
is again 1113. The difference between the Simha 
year and the Yikrama year put down in the date 
is only 1169 ; but as the Yikrama year of the date i 
is the expired Kdrttikddi year 13*20, which for the 
month of Ashadha is equivalent to the Chaitrddi j 
or Ashddhddi year 1321, we may say that here I 
too, the difference between the Simha year and 
the expired Chaiirddi or Ashddhddi Yikrama 
year is 1170. Compared with the first date, the 
date apparently proves that the Sithha year was 
not a Kdrttikddi year, but began either with 
Chaitra or with Ashadha. 

(3). A stone inscription at Mangrol in Kafchia- 
vad, of the reign of the Chaulukya Kumarapala, 
is dated — 

srimad-Yikrama-saihvat 1*202 tatha srl- 
Simha-s&mvat 32 Aivina-vadi 13 S6me. 

Here the difference between the Simha year 
and the Yikrama year put down in the date is 
again 1170, and, judging from the preceding 
dates, the Yikrama year 1202 should he the 
expired Chaitrddi or Ashddhddi Vikrama year 
1202. The preceding dates Bhew besides that the 
corresponding European date should fall in A. D* 
(32 + 1113 « ) 1145. 'When treating of this date 
before, I indicated that, taking the date purely 
as a Yikrama date, the choice, as regards its 
European equivalent, wo aid lie between Monday t 
the 28th August A. I). 1144, when the 13th tithi 
of the dark half ended 16 h. 30 m. after mean 
sunrise, and Monday, the 15th October A. D. 1 145 f 
when the same tithi commenced 3 h. 58 m. after 
mean sunrise. Irrespectively of any considera- 
tions connected with the Simha era, the first of 
these two possible equivalents seemed objection- 
able because it would necessitate the assumption 
that £he Yikrama year of the date had been 
quoted as a current year. Now a comparison of 
the two other Simha dates will shew that we must 
definitely decide in favour of Monday, the 15th 
October A. D. 1145, ns the proper equivalent of 
this date, notwithstanding the fact that the tithi 
of the date did not end, bub commenced on that 
day. 

The three dates shew that the Simha year was 
not a Kdrttikddi year, but they leave it uncertain 
whether it began with Chaitra or Ashadha. The 
question would have to be decided in favour of the 
Ashddhadi year, if the following date could be 
referred with confidence to the Siihha era. 


According to the List of Antiquarian Remains 
Bo. Pres. p. 312 (and ArchceoL Survey of West. 
India , No. 2, p. 33;, a short inscription at Girnar 
is dated— 

Sam 53 varshe Chaitra-vadi 2 SdmS. 

! Excepting, of course, dates of the Saptarshi 
era, I have not hitherto met with a single date 
from which the figures for the centuries of the 
year of the date have been purposely omitted ; 
and therefore it does not seem to me at all 
improbable that the year 58 of this date may have 
to be referred to the Siihha era. Now assuming 
the date to be a Simha date, the only possible 
equivalent of it would be Monday, the 13th 
March A. IX 1172, which was almost completely 
filled by the second tithi of the dark half of the 
amanta Chaitra. Monday, the 13th March A. 2). 
1172, however, belongs to the month Chaitra of 
either the Ashddhddi or the Kdrttikddi (but not 
the Chaitrddi) Yikrama year (58 + 1170 =) 1228 
expired ; and, since we already have seen that the 
Siriiha year was not a Kdrttikddi year, it would, 
with necessity, follow from this date that the 
Simha year commenced with the month 
Ashadha, (and was perhaps the original Ashd- 
dhddi year). 

4,— Of the Ch&lukya Vikrama Varsha or 
era of the Western Chalukya king, Yikr&m&ditya 
YI., Dr. Fleet has treated ante, Yol. Y TH. pp. 187* 
193. My examination of a large number of dates 
of this era has yielded the results that, whatever 
may have been the day of the coronation of 
Yikram&ditya YI., the years of the dates and 
the Jovian years quoted with them coincide 
with the lunar Baka years, beginning with 
Chaitra-sudi 1 and ending with PhAlguna-vadi 
15 ; and that a Chalukya Yikrama year may be 
converted into the corresponding expired Saka 
year by the simple addition of 997. This may be 
seen from the following regular dates 

(1) . The Yewfir tablet (aute, Yol Tiff p. 20} 

is dated: . • . ChAJukya- Vikrama- varshada 

2neya Pimgala-samvatearada SrAvana-paurnpa- 
mAsi Aditya-v&ra sdmagrahaGgta-mahaparrva* 
nimittadim. The corresponding date, for &aka 
(2+997=) 999 expired, which by the southern luni- 
solar system was the year Pingala, is Sunday, 
the 6th August A. B. 1077, when there was a 
lunar eclipse 21 h. 22 m. after mean sunrise. 

(2) . A stone-tablet at Karfcakdfci (ante, Yol. 
Yin. p. 190, No. 9) is dated: . . . ChA.-Yi.- 
varsha[da*] 7neya D umdubhi-samvatsarada 
Pushya-suddha-tadige Adityav&raxn=utt&rAya- 
na-samkr&nti-vyatipatad-amdu. In Salta 
(7 4- 99 7=) 1004 expired, the year Dundubhi, the 
3rd tithi of the bright half of Fausha ended 
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l h. *24 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, the 
Hoik December A. D. 1082, and the Uttar&yana- 
MUh krtoti took place on the preceding. day r 
13 b. 43 m, after mean sunrise. 

(3). According to Dr. Fleet {ante, Vol. VIII. 
jv. 22) a stone-tablet at Alflr records grants made 
* at the time of the sun’s commencing his 
progress to the north, on Thursday, the twelfth 
day of the bright fortnight of the month Pushya 
i f the Praj&pati samvatsara, which was the six- 
teenth of the years of the glorious Chalukya king 
Vikrama.’ In Saka (16+ 997-) 1013 expired, the 
year PrajApati, the 12th tiihi of the bright half 
of Pauaha ended 1*2 h, 24 m. after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, the 25th December A. D. 1091, and 
t\w Dttarftya^ia-saxhkr&nti took place on the 
j iv ceding day, 21 h. 3€ m. after mean sunrise. 

4\ A stone-tablet at Kiruvatti {ante, Vol. 
VIII. p. 191, No. 20) is dated : Cha.-Yi.-varishada 
24neya Pramathi-samvatsara&a Jyeshtha-suddha 
|)aurnna(rnna)maBiAdity&-vfera80magraha3jad- 
amda. The corresponding date, for Saka 
(24-1-997*) 1021 expired, the year Pram&thin, 
is Sunday, the 5th June A. D. 1099, when there 
was a lunar eclipse 16 h. 55 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


(5). A stone- tablet at Kargudari (ante, Vol. X . 
p. *252) is dated : . . . Cha.-Vi.-varshada 33neya 
►S arvadhari -saiii vat sarada Herjjuggiya (t.e., Asvi- 
na) punnami Sdmav&rad-andina. The eorre- 
e ponding date, for Saka (33 -f 997=) 1030 expired, 
the year Sarvadharin, is Monday, the 21st 
September A. D. 1108, when the full-moon tiihi 
ended 21 b. 36 m. after mean sunrise. 

The two following dates, taken together, prove 
that the Jovian years quoted in them commenced 
on the first day of the bright half of the lunar 
Chaitra, not at the time of the Mdsha-samkrdnti, 
nor on the 5th day of the bright half of Ph&lgtma, 
the anniversary of the accession of the founder of 
the era. 


(6). An inscription at Kattageri (ante, Vol. VI. 
p. 138) is dated : . . . Cha.-Vi.-varshada 2 Ineya 
DhAtu-samvatsarada Chaitra su (sn)ddha 5 Adit- 
s' avfcrad-andu. The corresponding date, for 

fcaka (*21-|-997=) 1018 expired, is Sunday, the 2nd 
March A. D. 1096, when the 5th tiihi of the 
bright half ended 1 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise. 
As the Moeha-sarakr&nti did not take place till 
ths 33rd March, A. D. 1096, the date shows that 
itA wMa yw Dhitri to which, the date belonged 
B beginning of the solar 
, and dicLnot coincide with 



(fy-M'&im tablet of Balag&rnve (ante, Vol. V. 
^ ^44) la Mbl the O ocsston of an 


the sun on Sunday, the day of the new-moon 
of (the month) Phalguna of the Srimukha samvaU 
sara which was the 18th of the years of the 
glorious Chalukya Vikrama. 9 The corresponding 
date, for the amdwta Phalguna of Saka (IS-f 997=) 
1015 expired, is Sunday, the 19tb March A. D. 
1094, when there was a solar eclipse, which was 
visible in India, at 5 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise. 
The fact that this day belonged to the Jovian 
year Srimukha shews that that year did not 
commence (or end) on the 5th of the blight half 
of Plialguna ; for, had such been the case, the 
year Srimukha would have ended already on the 
22nd February A. D. 1094, and the Jovian year 
of the date would have been Rhava. 

The following are some of the dates which do 
not work out satisfactorily : — 

(8) . An inscribed pillar at Araleswar (ante, 
Vol. VIII. p. 199, No. 4) is dated : . . . ChA- 
YL-kalada Ineya Nala - s am vat sarada Chaitra- 
bahula - pamchami - Mamgalav&ra - Meshasam- 
kr&nti-vyatipatad-amdu. The year of the date 
should be Saka (1+997=) 998 expired, but the date 
does not work out properly either for that year' 
or for the immediately preceding and following 
years. The 5th tithi of the dark half of the 
amdnta Chaitra of Saka 998 expired ended on 
Monday, the 28th March A. D. 1076, and the 
nearest Meslia-samkranti took place on Wed- 
nesday, the 23rd March A. D. 1076. For Saka 
997 expired the corresponding dates are Wed- 
nesday, the 8th April, and Tuesday, the 24th 
March, A. D~ 1075; and for Saka 999 expired, 
Friday, the 17th March, and Thursday, the 23rd 
March r A. D. 1077. 

(9) . A stone-tablet at Wadag&ri (th. No. 5). is 
dated (on the anniversary oWikramAditya’s coro- 
nation) : . . . Cha.- Vi. -varsha-prathama-Nala- 
-saihvafcsara&a Phalguna- suddha-pamchami -Bri- 
(bri)haspatrvArad-amdu. The year of the 
date should again be Saka (1+997=) 998 expired ;- 
but the equivalents of the date both for that year 
and for the immediately preceding and following 
years are Tuesday, the 31st January A* D. 1077 ; 
Friday, the 12th February A. D. 1076; and 
Monday, the 19th February A. D. 1078. 

(10) . The Tidgundi copper-plate grant of 
Vikram&ditya VI. (ante, Vol, I. p. 81) is dated : 
sri-Yikrama-kaIa-saihvatsar6shu shafcsu atifcesbct 
saptame Duihdubhi-saihvatsar6 pravarttam&nd 
tasya Kai'ttika-su v su)ddha-pratipad-Adiv&r6. 
Here the year of the date should be Saka (7+997=) 
1004 expired, as in the date No^ 2, above; but 
the equivalents of the date both for that year* 
and for the immediately preceding $md following* 
years are Tuesday, die 25th October A* D. iffest 
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Wednesday, the 6th October A. D. 108L; and 
Saturday, the I4th October A. D. 1083, 

(11). A stone-tablet at Saundatti (Jour. Bo . 
As. Soc Yol, X. p. 202,) is dated in the 21st year, 
the Dh&tu samvatsara , on Sunday, the 1 3th of 
the dark half of Foshya, and the moment when 
the sun was commencing his progress to the 
north. Here the year of the date should be Saka 
(21+997=) 1018 expired, as in the date No. 6, 
above; but in Saka 1018 expired the lcitk tithi of 
the dark half of the amdnta Pausha ended on 
Wednesday, the 14th January A. D. 1097, and 
the Uttar&yana-samkrinti took place on Wednes- 
day, the 24th December A. D. 1096. 

The Ch&lukya Yikrama era offers a compara- 
tively far greater number of irregular dates than i 
any other Hindu era. Here 1 will give only one I 
more date which is of special interest on account 
of the doubtful meaning of the word employed 1 
to denote the week-day. J 

(12). According to Dr. Fleet [Jour. Bo, As. J 
Soc., Yol. X. p. 297) a stone-tablet atKondris 
dated ‘in the 12th year of the era of the prosper- 
ous Chalukya Yikrama, being the Prabhava 
samvatsara , at the moment of the sun’s com- 
mencement of his progress to the north, on 
Vaddav&ra, the fourteenth day of the dark fort- 
night of Pausha. 5 6 The year of this date is Saka 
(12+997=) 1009 expired, which was the year Pra- 
bhava ; and in that year the 14th tithi of the dark 
half of the amdnta Pausha commenced 5 h. 6 m. 
before and ended 18 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise 
of Sunday, the 26th December A. B. 1087, and 
the U ttar&yana-samkrtati took place 1 h. 47 m. 
before mean sunrise of Saturday, the 25th Decem- 
ber A. D. 1087. Now, that this is the Utfcara- 
yana-samkr&nti spoken of in the date, there can 
be no doubt ; but according to ordinary rules the 
tithi that should have been joined with the Saiii- 
kranti is the 13th, during which the Samkrdnti 
itself took place and which occupied about nine - 
teen hours of Saturday, the 25th December, not 
the 14th which is actually put down in the date. 
There is the further difficulty that we do not 
know what day of the week is meant by the word 
Vaddavara of the date. Judging from the 


remarks of Mr. L. Bice on th^word v add*, ante, 
Yol. YIH. p. 90, one would feel inclined to regard 
that word as a synonym of mukhya or ddi, and 
to take Vdddavdra as a name of Sunday. And in 
favour of this it might be urged, not only, that in 
the date under discussion the 14th tithi put down 
in the date did end on a Sunday, but also, that 
the date of the Anamkond inscription of Rudra- 
d6va (ante, Yol. XI. p. 12)-&aka-varshainulu 
1084 vunemti C hitrabhanu- sam v atsara Magha su 
13 Vaddav&ramunAmdu 5 — undoubtedly corre- 
sponds to Sunday, the 20th January, A. D. 1163. 
On the other hand, it might very properly be 
3U ?S es ^ e d that in the date under discussion the 
14th tithi had been wrongly quoted instead of 
| the loth, — a suggestion which would render it 
necessary to assign to Vaddavdra the meaning of 
Saturday ; and in support of this infceiprefcation, 
again, one might adduce the date of the Toragal 
inscription, published ante , Yol. XII. p. 97,— S»- 
^sa)ka-varshain lllOneya P la vamga - sam va t sarada 
Pusya(shya) bahula 10 Yaddav&rav=uttarfiyana- 
samkramaaa-vyatip&tadalu — , the proper equi- 
valent of which without any doubt is Saturday, 
the 26th December, A. D. 1187. That Vaddavdra 
must be either Saturday or Sunday (not,* as was 
suggested by the late Dr. Bh&u Dfiji,« Wednesday 
or Thursday) is certain, and in my opinion the 
chances are in favour of Sunday ; but the dates 
known to me are not sufficient to settle the ques- 
tion definitely. 7 

5. — Ante, Yol. XIX. p. 24, I have shewn that 
the word saka is occasionally employed in dates 
of the Yikrama era in the general sense of ‘ year.’ 

A clear instance of this usage occurs in the 
following verse which is found in a MS. of Gan- 
gddhara Saras vat i's Svardjyasiddhi ; — 

Y as v-abdhi- muny-avani-mana-Bak4 Vpi- 
shAkhya- 

varshasya M4gha-sita-Vakpati-yukta- 
shashthy&m | 

Gangfidhartodia-yatinfi Sivayoh pad&bje 
bhakty=&[rjpiti sukritir=astu sat&m 
sivftya U 

The year of this date is the Vikrama year (not, 
as has been assumed, the Saka year) 1748 expired. 


5 In the Jour. Beng. As. Soc., Yol. YIL p. 901, this 
is translated by ‘ Sunday.’ 

6 See Journal, Bo. As. Soc., Yol. 5. p. 46 

7 In addition to tbe above, I find in Sansk.dt 
and Old-Canarese Inscriptions the following dates 
containing the word YaNavzra : — 

No. 87. — ‘cSaka 1156, the Jaya sarhvatsarn , “Vad- 
davAra,” the day of the full-moon of . . . VaiAftkha.’ 
The corresponding date would be Saturday, the loth 
April, A. D. 123 k 

No. 93. — ‘Saka 1066, the BudhirodgAri samvatsara t 
tf Yaddavara/' the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight 


of MAgh*/ Here the corresponding dates would be, 
for S. 1066 current — Budhirodgfirin, Friday, the 4th 
February, A D. 1144; and for S. 1666 expired, Tuesday, 
the 23rd January, A, D . 1145. 

No. 225, of the time of the YAdaya B&maehandra 

* The twelfth year of his reign, the Svabhann suhtatsam 
(Saaka 1205); “ Va44avAra,” the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Phalguna.’ Here the corresponding date, 
for &. 1205 expired — SubhAnn, would be Wednesday 
the 23rd February, A D. 1284 ; but for §. 1206 expire-. 
= T Arana, Sunday, the 11th February, A. Ik 1285. 
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the corresponding date i» Thursday, the 14th sid&h&nta rule without bija, on the 24th January, 
January, A. IK 169*2. The Jovian year Vrisha » A. D. 1692. 

«hich is quoted in the date ended, by* the SQrya- Gottingen. H. Kielhobjt. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

MUSSELWOMAN. j intended for Oriental readers, perpetrate, by what 

It may lx? assumed that most writers on Orion- ; the late Sir Henry Yule has styled “the process of 
subjects kn<>w that the termination m*»/» in the , Hobson-Jobson , 9 the astounding error of Mussel- 
w^rdMusalm&nhas no connection with the Eng- i woman. Here is the passage. The Overland 
li^h termination man in sueli word* as “English- j Mail of Feb. 10, 1893, p. 47: “ It is now reported 
man," “Frenchman," etc. Indeed, no English j that the lady has resolved to be ‘converted’ and 
writer would make such a mistake, in even 1 become a Af ussel woman and dame of the harem, 
purely English words, as to concoct Gcncoman which will secure the presumptive heirship to 
and Germen , or Bunxrmnan and Burmen , out of the throne for her son.” This passage occurs in 
German and Burman. But a writer has at last the course of an ill-natured bit of gossip about the 
l^n found, who can, in a publication professedly “ Khedive ” ’Abb&s P&sha. R. O. Tempi®. 
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Pi* HANrDSCHSirTi:W-VEUZZICHNT3SE r>ER KOtflG- 
JLicHEX Bibliothuk zc Bjeklin, Fanfter Band. 
V erzeichniflji der Sanskrit- and Prakrit Handscriften 
▼on A. Wiffira. Zweiter Band. Dritte Al>tbeilan£. 
Berlin, A. Asher & Co. 1892. 4to. pp. i.-xxvii. 
829*1363, with five plates. 

Th * second section of the second volume of 
Prof. Weber's great catalogue of the Berlin 
MSS. appeared in 1888, and the preface to this, 
the third and concluding section, is dated June 
1891, the book being published in the course of 
1892. 1 It ia a privilege, which I value, to be able 
to congratulate him on the successful completion 
<*£ his most valuable work. 

The present section deals mainly with Jaina 
literature not included in the Siddhdnta. This 
occupies pp. 829-1136. It is followed (pp. 1139- 
120*2) by a catalogue of further MSS. (principally 
Br&hmanical) added to the library between 1886 
and 1889, and some fourteen pages of addenda et 
corrigenda. Then we have the indexes (admirably 
prepared) so necessary in a work of this kind, 
such as indexes of the names of the writers of 
the MSS., their relations and patrons; of the 
names of works; of the authors, their works, 
relations and patrons; and of all matters or 
names dealt with or referred to in the catalogue. 
An interesting list of the dates of the MSS. in 
chronological order is also given, from which we 
learn that the oldest MS. (a commentary on the 
Uttarddhyayanasiitra) in the collection is dated 
V. 8. 1307, and that the next oldest (the Kalpa- 
ehdrni) V. S, 1334. A facsimile of a leaf of the 
former ia given amongst the illustrations. 

Altogether 901 MSS. are described in the 1202 
P * g<B of the three parts of this second volume. 
Of time, Mt less than 7S7 pages are derated to 
tt* **•*•*» MSS. which form perhaps the most 
«c*R$iat* and interesting part of the whole of 

* For a natlm sf th* first Motion, see ante, YoL XTL m 


Dr. Weber’s preface gives an account of its 
growth, and renders due acknowledgment to the 
Government of Bombay, for allowing Dr. Buhler 
to send to Berlin at intervals a nearly complete 
series of the texts of SvStdmbara Siddhdnta , to- 
gether with many other important Jaina works. It 
was this collection which formed the basis of the 
author’s essays on the sacred literature of that 
community, a translation of which has been 
lately appearing in this Journal . The library 
is also indebted to Prof. Garbe, who during his 
brief stay in India of a year and a half, sent home 
nearly three hundred MSS. on various subjects. 

The work is printed with the care and accuracy, 
which has distinguished the preceding sections 
of this volume, and Dr. Weber warmly acknow- 
ledges the assistance rendered to him by Drs. 
Xemaami and Klati in reading the proofs. This 
accuracy has hot been attained without cost, and 
all scholars will sincerely regret that, as the 
author remarks, a good portion of big eyesight 
Iks buried in the pages before us. 

The preface contains an interesting note on 
the peculiarities of Jaina MSS., too long to quote 
here, but which is well worth the perusal of any 
person commencing the study of this class of 
work. They are specially distinguished by the 
neatness and accuracy with which they are 
written, equalled only, in Br&hmanical works, by 
MSS. of Yedic literature. The collection, as the 
professor points out, is rich in narrative-literature, 
affording a plenteous and almost unexplored 
mine of Indian folktales, and containing not 
infrequent references to things which connect 
India with the western world. 

Again congratulating Dr. Weber on the com- 
pletion of this striking monument of erudition 
combined with patient labour, I bring this note 
toacloBe - G. A. G. 


YoLZVHLMsfK. 
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HIUEN TSIANG’ S CAPITAL OP MAHARASHTRA. 

BY J. F. FLEET, I.C.S., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

I N' His account of the country of Mah&r&shtra, as the kingdom of the Western 
Chalukya king Palikesin II., Hiaen Tsiang tells us, according to Mr. Beal’s translation of 
the Si-yu-ki (Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds Vol. II. pp. 255, 257), that “the capital 

borders on the west on a great river Within and without the capital are five 

“ stdjpas to mark the spots where the four past Buddhas walked and sat. They were built by 
“ Asokar&ja. There are, besides these, other stupas made of brick or stone, so many that it 
“ would be difficult to name them all. Not far to the south of the city is a sahghdr&ma in 
“which is a stone image of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva.” 

The name of this capital is not mentioned. And, though two indications, which ought to 
locate it and determine its name, are given, — viz . that it was situated about 1,000 li or 167 
miles to the east of Broach, 1 and between 2,400 and 2,500 li or roughly about 410 miles to the 
north-west of the capital of a country which is called in Chinese Kong-kin-na-pu-lo , and is 
supposed to be in Sanskrit Konkanapura, 3 — they have failed to do so ; partly because the 
capital of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo has never yet been satisfactorily determined ; and partly because 
there is no place due east of Broach or nearly so, at or anywhere near the required distance, 
which answers to the description that is given. The result has been a variety of surmises 
as to the name of this capital. And the question has never yet been disposed of. 

Now, the real capital of the Western Chalukya dynasty was B&d&mi, the chief town of 
the taluk& of the same name in the Bijapur District. But its surroundings do not answer to the 
description given by Hiuen Tsiang. There is, it is true, a river, within four miles of the 
town, — the Malaprabha ; but it is only a tributary of the Krishna, and it cannot be called one 
of the great rivers of India. And about three miles to the south by east of the town, there is 
a temple of Banasamkari, — with a ^variety of shrines, a large enclosure, and a tank that has a 
cloister round three sides of it, — which presents the appearance of a certain amount of 
antiquity; but there are no indications of Buddhism about it, and nothing to justify the 
supposition that it is a Brahmanical adaptation of an ancient Buddhist samghdrdma. Further, 
the cave-temples at Badami are Jain and Brahmanical,— not Buddhist. Again, neither in the 
town, xior in its neighbourhood, can any traces be found of any stupas. And, finally, though the 
direction of Badami from Broach, south-south-east, may be taken as answering to the state- 
ment that Broach was to the west or north-west of the capital of Maharashtra, still its distance, 
435 miles, is altogether incommensurate with the given distance, and is quite sufficient, in 
itself, to exclude the possibility of such an identification. Bad&mi, therefore, is undoubtedly 
inadmissible for the town referred to by Hiuen Tsiang. 

Mr. Beal has stated, in a footnote, the other suggestions that have been made, and some of 
the objections to them. Thus, M. V. de St. Martin proposed Daulatabad in the Niz&m’s 
Dominions. But, though the distance and direction from Broach, — 188 miles to the south- 
east, — are admissible, there is no river here; nor are there any Buddhist remains. Gen# 
Sir Alexander Cunningham has been in favour of Kalyfmi, in the Nizam’s Dominions, which has 
on the west a large stream named Kailasa. But here, again, there is nothing that can be 
called “ a great river ; ” there are no Buddhist remains ; the distance from Broach, about 372 
miles towards the south-east, is far too much; and there' is absolutely nothing to justify 
the supposition that Kalyani was a place of any importance at all, until it became the Western 
CMlukya capital, after the' restoration of the dynasty by Taila II. in A. D. 973. And 
Mr. Fergusson named “ Toka, Phulthamba, or Paitan.” But, as regards these, though Paithan, 
on the Godavari, in the Nizam’s Dominions, is well admissible on account of its ancient 
importance, and might be fairly so because it is only about 220 miles to the south-east from 


i On the question o£ the real bearings, however, see further on. 


* See page 1X6 below, note 7. 
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Broach, no Buddhist remains have ever been discovered there T6ka or P6k6m on the Godavari 
£ the Newilsa Taluk* of the Ahmednagar District, about .19* »*» to the south-east of 
Broach, is nothing but an ordinary village, of not the slightest .importance, except that xt has 
a post-office and a few purely modem temples which are supposed to be mves ed with eanctity, 
- for which reasons alone it is mentioned in Gazetteers And Phulthamba, properly 
Puntambe, on the same river, and in the Kfipargaon Tfiluk* of the same district, about 28 miles 
towards the north-west of T6ka, is nothing but a market-village with a railway station, , and, 
in the same way, with a few entirely modern temples, and is mentioned m Gazetteers simply 
because it is such. Mr. Beal himself, locating the capital of Kong-Tcm-na-pu-lo new Golkonda 
in the Ni^m’s Dominions, arrived at the conclusion that Hiuen Tsiang s capital of Maharashtra 
must be found near the Taptl river, or perhaps near the Girna which flows through Nasik and 
KhandSsh and joins the Tapti about fifteen miles to the north of Erandoh But he did not 
suggest any particular town. And, as I have already intimated, there is no place on either 
river, at or near the required distance from Broach, answering to the description given by 
Hiuen Tsiang. 


Mv own attention was attracted specially to the point quite recently, in consequence of 
a visit to the cave-temples at Ajanta (properly Ijinth*). They are described by Hiuen Tsiang, 
in his account of Maharashtra, and are located by him in a great mountain on the eastern 
frontier of the country. And they are, in fact, in the Chanddr or SMmfil* range,— just about 
the point where the range, which finally merges itself in the highlands that form the 
southern frontier of Berar, turns towards the south. To - the west of Ajantfi, the 
range runs through Nandgaon and Chandor (properly Ohindwad), and merges in the 
Sah^ldri chain in the north-West part of the N4sik District. And what first forcibly struck 
mv attention, when, after crossing the range from the direction of Ellor*, or rather after 
descending from the plateau which there runs along the southern crest of it, I was travelling 
along the north of it, is the conspicuous “wall-like boundary’’® that it makes, from near Nfind- * 
gaon to at least as far as Ajanta, between KhandSsh and the country to the south. In the 
neighbourhood of Nandgaon and Manmfid, where the range is much broken and the level of the 
country itself rises a good deal, this peculiar feature is not so well marked. But it develops 
itself again to the west of Manmad. And, taking the range as a whole, there can be no 
doubt that, in direct continuation of the eastern frontier, on which Hiuen Tsiang placed, 
the AjanU caves, it formed the natural northern frontier of the country which he was 
describing. 


Now 3 the distance from Broach as given by the Chinese pilgrim, viz* 167 miles, must 
accepted more or less closely. But, as regards . the hearings, while the text of the Si*yu-ki 
says that Broach was to the west of the unnamed capital of Maharashtra (loc* cit * p. 269), 
still, however freely we may interpret the narrative, any easterly direction from Broach, 
even with a southerly bearing not sufficiently marked to require it to be called plainly south- 
easterly, carries us decidedly to the north of the Satmalfi range, and so keeps us outside the 
northern frontier of the country. On the other hand, however, Hwui-li, who wrote the Life of 
Hiuen Tsiang, says (Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 147) that the direction of Broach from the 
unnamed capital was north-west; and any approximately south-east bearing from Broach takes t 
us, at thedistance of 110 to 167 miles, well to the south of the S&tmSlits. And I think, therefore* 
that the bearings given by Hwui-li must of necessity be more correct than those in the 
narrative from which extracts have been given above. 

. And there is still one other point to be mentioned. Mr. Beal’s expression “the capital 
boKd^ on the west on a great river” is,— possibly owing to want of punctuation, — not very 
' say the least. And I think that we must prefer the far plainer words made 

useoi hy^lti-Stanislas Julien (Vie de Hiouen-Thsang, p. 415), — “du e&tfe de l’ouest, la capital e 

‘ ■ -- — — ~ 

* Seethe fo&eft&r of. tfef B&rtib.ay Presidency , Vol. XII., Khlad&flh, p. 5 ; also see Yol. XVI., Msik, p. 5. • 
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esfc voisine (Tun grand pleuve,” which apparently mean that the capital lay towards the 
west of the kingdom and was on or near a great river. 4 And I thus take it that we must 
locate the required place as far to the west as possible, consistently with maintaining, approxi- 
mately, the given distance and direction from Broach. 

Since, then, the given distance from Broach keeps us far away to the north of the real 
capital, Badami, we have to look for some subordinate but important town, somewhere 
along or near the northern frontier and towards the western end of it, which was mistakenly 
spoken of as the capital by Hiuen Tsiang, — most probably because it was the basis of the 
military operations against Harsh avardh ana of Kanauj, which also are alluded to in his 
account, and because, in connection with those operations, PulikSsin II. happened to be there 
at the time. And I feel no hesitation in deciding that the place, which must of necessity lie 
somewhere towards the west or north-west of the Nasik District, is N&sik itself. This town is 
about 128 miles to the south-south-east of Broach: the distance corresponds sufficiently well: 
and, accepting the statement of Hwui-li, so does the bearing; for Broach, lying actually 
to the north-north- west of Nasik, may very fairly, in the rough manner followed by the 
Chinese pilgrims, be described as lying towards the north-west. And the surroundings of the 
town, which has been a place of importance from considei'able antiquity, answer in detail to 
the descriptioh given by Hiuen Tsiang. It is on the Godavari, which, anywhere along its 
course, is always counted as one of the great rivers of India. Within a distance of -six miles 
on the south-west, there is the Pandu-lena group of Buddhist caves, in which we may locate 
the samghMma mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim. And finally, as regards the stupas spoken 
of by him, one, at any rate, still exists, — near a small water-fall on the G6davari, about six 
miles west of the town. 5 

In conclusion, I would remark that, in my opinion, the country which Hiuen Tsiang has 
described might have been called more properly Kuntala (in Maharashtra), — rather than 
Maharashtra itself. To allow for the number of ninety-nine thousand villages, whether actual or 
traditional, which the Aihole inscription allots to the three divisions of it, each called Mahfirasli- 
traka, the Maharashtra country proper must, I think, have extended on the north up to the 
Narmada, and on the east and north-east far beyond Ajanfcfi. What Hiuen Tsiang wa-s describing 
is really the kingdom of PulikSsin II., or part of it. Now, the later Western Chalukyas of 
Kalyani were specially known as “the lords of Kuntala/’ The dominions of their predecessors 
of Bad&mi appear to have coincided very much with their own dominions. And the existence 
of the Kuntala country may certainly be taken back to at least the time of Hiuen Tsiang ; for 
it is mentioned, as a well-established and principal territorial division, in an inscription at 
Ajanta, 6 which, though possibly not quite so early as the period of Hiuen Tsiang, is at any rate 
not very much later in date. It is, moreover, mentioned there under circumstances which 
suggest the inference that the Ajantft caves were themselves in Kuntala. 

It may be added that the given distance of about 410 miles to the south-east from Nasik 
takes us to a very likely place indeed, KaruUl, as the capital of the country of Kong-kin* 
na-pu-lo. The actual distance here is, as near as possible, 403 miles, to the south-east. And, 
on the assumption, which appears to be correct, that the distances given by Hiuen Tsiang are 
always the distances from capital to capital, the distance and direction to Karnfil from 

* The same meaning may, I think, be given to Mr, Beal’s translation, by inserting a comma after west. ,, And 
very possibly he intended such a comma to be understood. But, as it stands, his sentence is decidedly enigmatical. 

6 Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency , Vol. XVI., Nasik, p. 53 9. It is there called a “burial mound ; ” but the 
details of the description shew it to be an undeniable stitpa . — To obviate unnecessary questioning, it may be stated that, 
in spite of its being a Buddhist site, and one, too, on the line of his route,- N&sik is nowhere mentioned by name by 
Hiuen Tsiang. So there is no objection of that kind,— viz. that he refers to it in any other connection,— against the 
identification for which I decide.— The matter seems to me so obvious, that it appears curious that no one has already 
hit on the true solution. But it probably required what I have been able to give it,— personal consideration on the spot. 

fl ArchmoL Surv. West . Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 126, 127. — In an earlier time still, the name of Kuntala occurs in Varfiha* 
miliira’s B$hat~8a/ihhita } xvi. 11. 
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Conjeveram, viz . about 232 miles to the north- west -by -north, seem to answer sufficiently well 
to the statement made by the Chinese writers, that the capital of Kong-lsm-na-pu-lo was about 
2,000 li 3 or approximately 333 miles, to the north-west from K&nchi, t.e. Conjeveram. 7 * ' 


DANISH COINS FROM TRANQUEBAR. 


BY E. HULT2SCH, PH.D.j BANGALORE. 


The seaport of Tranquebar is situated in the Mayavaram taluk?! .of the Tanjore district, 
18 miles north of Negapatam. The only ancient Hindu building in it is a »Saiva temple, 
which is partially washed away by the sea. This temple contains three Tamil inscriptions : — i 

No. I. — An inscription which is dated in the 37th year of the reign of the R&q$ya king 
K6-Maravarman, {alias) Tribhuvanachakravartin Kula&SkharadAva. 

No. II. — An inscription which is dated on the 20th day of the month of Knrttigai of the 
cyclic year Prabhava, and which records a gift by a certain Ir&maiyar Ayyan, who was the 
agent of “ the glorious Achchudappa-Nayakkar A [yly an,” According to the Tanjore Manual 
pp. 750 ff., Achyutappa was the name of th6 seconcTof the four N&yaka rulers of TanjAvttr 
If he is meant, the date of the inscription would correspond to A. D. 1627. 


# No. III.r^An inscription which is dated 2 in A. D. 1783, and which records that a certain 
ApaduddMrana-Setfci, the son of Subrahmanya-Setti, erected a flagstaff {dhvaj astambha) and 
laid the pavement ( talavisai ) of the temple, * 


The two last inscriptions call the temple Masilamani-fsvara, while in the first, it is called 
Manivannisvara, and Tranquebar itself “ Sadan.gap.padi, alias Kulas%aranpattinam (u e. the 
city of Ku^a&§iklIara). 9, The modern Tamil designation of Tranquebar, TaraAgamp&gi (£ e, 
“ the. village of the waves”), is evidently a corruption, produced through a popular etymology, 
of the form which occurs in Kulasekhara’s inscription, Sa<Janganpadi. 3 The intermediate forin 
Tadanganpadi appears to be scribbled between lines 4 and 5 of the inscription No. II. 

A large number of deserted buildings in the European style, the fort of " Dansborg,” and 
the tombstones with Danish epitaphs in the cemetery remind the visitor of this Indian Pompeii 
that it used to be the seat of the Government of a Danish, colony. The Danes established an' 
East India Company during the reign of Christian IV. in A. D. 1616.* Their first ship, the 
“ Oeresund,” which left Denmark in August 1618, in charge of Roelant Crape, a Dutchman 


7 Beal, loc. cit. p. 253 and note 38. The 8%-yu-ki says “ north- wards and Hwui-li, “ north- west/’— SomeoW 
or other has, doubtless, already commented on the curious appearance^ which the word Konkanftpura presents, as tie 
name of a country. The Chinese transliteration kong-kin-na might also represent the Sanskrit hvhkana, * a bracelet/ 
or the Kanarese kehgarmu, • red eye/ which occurs in Jcengamavakki, ‘ the black Indian cuckoo, having red eyes/ 
Bat the country lies so much in the direction of the province which in later records is called, with reference to the actual 
or traditional number of its villages, the Gahgav&di Ninety-six-thousand, and which may very well have included 
Karnftl, that X cannot help thinking that, in the Chinese Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, we may find the word Gang* or Kongani. 
With Gahga for hong-kin, it is not easy to say what na-yu-lo can represent; unless it may be the Sanskrit ntfpura, * an 
anklet/ or nadvala (also written 7iaval&), ‘abounding with reeds, a reed-bed. 9 With Kongani for kong-kin-na, we 
might, if Kongani can be shewn to be the ancient name of any river, take the whole word to be either Konganipftra, 
c (the country of) the floods of the Eougani/ or Koiiganip&ra, * (the country of) the fords of the Kongani/— There wate 
also a country named Kongo, which is s digested to be the modern Ko&agu or Coorg (Mysore Inscriptions, p. xli.). 
And this name, too, might be found in the Chinese word. But, if Kongu is Coorg, it seems too far to the west for 
the country traversed by Hiuen Tsiang.— Again, a Harihar inscription mentions a country named Kongana (id. p. 70) t 
it is distinct from the Konkana, which is mentioned in the same passage. 

» Nos. 78 to 77 of my Program -Report for October 1890 to March 1891 ; Madras 0.0., 10th June 1891, No. 458, 
Public. 

^6 inscription is On the auspicious day, on whioh the UttirattUinakshaira fell on 

year ’ whioVw * s •“* after the ^ivtoana-gaha 

$ a f**9 a * appears to be used in the sense of shc4.aAga.vid, 'one who knows the si* Ai igas (of the VMa)/ 
*S5!3E^r5Sl? t6rm e ^ twnidi - ma ^ alam > is frequently employed in Tamil inscriptions as • 

4 Ttetaj.Senglsr’s Bister* «ftM Tmnguebar Mission, Tranquebar 1$S, p. 1. 
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by birth, was attacked by the Portuguese off the Coromandel coast and lost. The commander 
escaped with thirteen men to the conrt o£ Tan] ore. Five other ships had left home in 
November 1618, in command of Ove Gredde, a Danish nobleman. Through the nnited efforts 
of Crape and Gredde, a treaty between I)enmark and Achyutappa, the NUyaka of Tahj&vtxr, 
was concluded in November 1620. By this treaty, the Nfiyaka ceded Tranquebar with fifteen 
neighbouring villages, — a strip of land of 1| hours breadth and 2 hours length, — against 
an annual tribute of about Rs. 4,000. 5 Having laid the foundation of the fort of Dansborg, 
Gedde returned to Denmark, while Crape remained in charge of the new settlement. With one 
interruption (A. D. 1808 to 1814) the Danes continued to hold Tranquebar for more than two 
centuries until 1845, when it was purchased by the British. Since then, Tranquebar has lost 
its commercial importance to Negapatam, a former Dutch port, 6 which enjoys the advantage 
of being connected with the main-line of the South Indian Railway by a branch from Tanjore. 

As appears from Mr. Neumann’s great work on Copper Coins 7 and Mr. WeyFs Catalogue 
of the Fonrohert Collection , s the Danes issued a large number of types of colonial coins, most of 
which, however, are now rare or not procurable at all. A few years ago, Messrs. T. M. Ranga 
Chari and T. Desika Chari published the contents of their collection. 9 Through the kind 
offices of the Rev. T. Kreussler, who continued for some time to purchase on my account all 
coins which could be obtained at and near Tranquebar, I have since acquired a fairly repre- 
sentative collection, which is the subject of this paper. The abbreviations N, W, and R refer 
to the above-mentioned treatises of Mr. Neumann, Mr. Weyl, and Messrs. Ranga Chari and 
Desika Chari, respectively. For the preparation of the plaster casts, from which the accom- 
panying Plate was copied, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. B. Santappah, Curator of 
the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore. 

I.~ CHRISTIAN THE FOURTH. 

(A. D. 1588 to 1648.) 

No. 1, Lead. Weight, 64f grains. 

(N. 20646 ; W. 2802.) 

Obv. C with 4 enclosed (the monogram of the king), surmounted by a crown. 

r [• i.b.] 

RevJ CAS 
l 1645 

This specimen is valuable on account of its complete date ; on the copy noticed by 
Neumann, the last figure is missing,, and the reverse of Weyl’s copy is illegible. The letters I. B. 
on the reverse are supposed to stand for T. B., an abbreviation of the mint-town, Tranquebar ; 
see Neumann’s remark on his No. 20672. Cas, and Kas on later Danish coins, represents, — 
like the Anglo-Indian ct cash,”— the Tamil word Msu , e a coin.’ 

II. —FREDERICK THE THIRD. 

(A. D. 1648 to 1670.) 

No. 2. Copper. Average weight, 12£ grains. 

(N. 20648; R. 1.) 

Obv. F 3, crowned. 

Rev. The Norwegian lion. 

Neumann refers to a similar coin (N. 20647) with the date ANNO 1667 on the obverse. 

5 See Dr. Gormann’s Johann Philipp Fabricius , Erlangen 1865, p. 87. 

« On the Dutch copper coins of Negapatam (N&g\ipattanam) and Pulicat (PalavSikMu) see Mr. Neumann’s 
Copper Coins, Yol. III. p. 60 f. and plate xlvii. 

7 Besvhr&ihung der fwhanntesten Kupfermunaten, Yol. III. Prag 1868, pp. 73 if. 

Verzeichniss von Miinzen nnd DenkmUnzen der Jules Fonrohert* schen Sammlung, Berlin 1878, pp. 198 If. 

Jndo-Danish Coins ; Madras Journal of Literature and Science or the Session 1888-89, 
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III.— CHRISTIAN THE FIFTH. 

(A. D. 1670 to 1699.) 

No. 3 . Lead. Weight, 351, S6|, 76| grains. 

(N. 20668 ; W. 2803-4). 

Obv. C 5, linked and crowned. 

Rev. DOC, linked and crowned. 

The letters DOC are the initials of 66 Dansk OstincLisk Compagni” (Danish East-Indian 
Company). According to Neumann, a lead coin of different type (N. 20661) bears the date 
1687 on the obverse. 

No. 4. Copper. Weight, 11J grains. 

(N. 20668; R. 4.) 

Obv. Same as No. 3. 

Rev. Blank. 

No. 6. Copper. Average weight, 13 £ grains. 

(N 20662-3; R. 2.) 

Obv. Double C 5, linked and cravued ; 8 on the left, and 9 on the right. Other speci* 
mens have 9 on the left, and 0 or 1 on the right. 

Rev. DOC, linked and crowned ; W on the left, H on the right, and VK below. 

The figures 89, 90 and 91 on the obverse are abbreviations of the dates 1689, 1690 and 1693* 
According to Neumann, the letters W. H. V, K. on the reverse are the initials of the Danish 
officer who issued the coiir. 

No. 6. Copper. Average weight, 12 J grains. 

(N 20664-7; W . 2809-10; R. 3.) 

Obv. Double C 5, linked and crowned. 

Rev. DOC, linked and crowned ; 1 on the left, C on the right, and 94 below. Other 
specimens have 92 or 97 below. 

The figures on the reverse represent the dates 1692, 1694 and 1697. Neumann and Weyl 
also n6te the date 1693, R. the date 1699. 

IV.— FREDERICK THE, FOURTH. 

(A. D. 1699 to 1730.) 

No. 7. Copper; one cash. Weight, 13, 17^ grains. 

Obv. Double F 4, linked and crowned. 

Rev. DOC, linked and crowned. 

No. 8. Copper; two cash. Weight, 28 grains. 

(N 20671.) 

Obv. Same as No. 7. 

Rev. DOC, linked ; 2 Kas below. 

Neumann describes a four-cash piece, and both Noumann and Weyl a ten -cash piece of 
similar type. 

No. 9. Copper. Average weight, 12$ grains. 

(W. 2812; R. 5.) 

Obv. A monogram, consisting of F and 4, crowned# 

Rev. DOC, linked and crowned. 

No. 10. Copper. Average weight, 13 1 grains# 

(N, 20673-4; R. 6.) 

" ' Obv. F 4, linked and crowned# 

Rev. Same as No. 9. 
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V. — CHRISTIAN THE SIXTH. 

(A. D. 1730 to 1746.) 

Ho. 11. Copper. Weight, 17§, 19 grains. 

(N. 20678; W. 2821.) 

Obv. C with 6 enclosed, crowned ; 17 on the left, worn on the right. 

Rev. The Norwegian lion. 

The figure 17 on the obverse is the first half of the date. Neumann notes the date 1730, 
and Weyl the date 1732. 

Ho. 12. Copper ; one cash . Average weight, 12 J grains. 

(N. 20679; W. 2817.) 

Obv. C with 6 enclosed, crowned. 

Rev. DAC, linked and crowned. 

The letters DAC, which from the time of Christian YI. take the place of D 0 C, are the 
initials of u Dansk Asiatisk Compagai” (Danish Asiatic Company). 

Ho. 13. Copper; one cash. Weight, 10, 12| grains. 

(N. 20680.) 

Obv. Snm'» as No. 12, but not crowned. 

Rev. S^rne as No. 12, but not crowned. 

Ho. 14. Copper ; two cash . Weight, 23 j}, 3CJ- grains. 

(N. 20677.) 

Obv. Same as No. 12. 

Rev. Same as No. 1 with the addition of the figure • 2 • below. 

Ho. 15. Copper ; four cash. Average weight, 40$ grains. 

(N. 20675-6; W. 2316; R. 3.) 

Obv, Same as No. 12. 

Rev. Same as No. li, but ' 4 # below. 

Ho. 16. Copper ; four cash. Weight, 3$ grains. 

Same type as No, 15 ; but the letters C 6 on the obverse are reversed through a mistake 
of the engraver of the die. 

VI. — FREDERICK THE FIFTH. 

(A. D. 1746 to 1766.) 

Ho* 17. Copper; four cash. Average weight, 36} grains, 

(N. 20383; W. 2834; R. 9.) 

Obv. F 5, linked and crowned. 

Rev. DAC, linked and crowned; 17 on the left, 63 on the right, 4 below. 
Neumann’s No. 20682 and We \*s No. 2332 have the different date 1761. 

VII.— CHRISTIAN THE SEVENTH. 

(A. D. 1766 to 1808.) 

Ho. IS. Silver; one royalin . Weight, 20, 20| grains. 

(W. 2842 ft.; R. 16.) 

’ Obv. C with 7 enclosed, crowned. 

Rev. The Danish coat-of-arms ; 17 on the left, 73 on the right, • I * ROYALIN above. 
According to Weyl, the latest date is 1792. 
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No. 19. Silver ; two royalins . Weight, 40 grains. 

(W. 2839 ff. ; R. 15.) 

Obv. Same as No. 18. , 

Rev. The Danish coat-of-arms ; [1?] on the left, 74 on the right, > 2 •: ROYAL INER 
above. 

According to Wejl, the earliest date is 1768, and the latest 1807. 

No. 20. Copper; one cash Weight, 9 grains. 

(N. 20707-8.) 

Obv. Same as No. 18. 

Rev. D A C, linked and crowned ; [1]7 on the left, 6 * on the right, I (i.e. I Kas) below, ‘ 
The fourth figure of the date is lost. Neumann notes the later dates 1777 and 1780, 

No. 21. Copper ; two cash Weight, 17$ grains. 

(N. 20706; W. 2851.) 

Obv. Same as No. 18. 

Rev. D A C, linked and crowned ; [17] on the left, 67 on the right, 2 below, 
Neumann notes the later dates 1770 and 1780. 

No. 22. Copper ; four cash, earlier type. , Average weight, 36 T ^ grains, 

(N. 20693-7 ; W. 2839a* fE. ; R. 12.) 

Obv. Same as No. 18. 

Rev. D A C, linked and crowned ; 17. on the left, 77 on the right, 4 below. Other sped, 
mens have 67, 68 and 70 on the right. 

No. 23. Copper; ten cash , earlier type. Weight, 89J-, 98f grains, 

(N. 20685-8; W.2840; R. 11.) 

Obv. Double C 7, linked and crowned. 

Rev. DAO, linked and crowned ; below it, X. KAS ( for KAS) [Ao] (i.e. Anno) 1777, 
Another specimen has the date 1768. Neumann notes "the intermediate dates 1770 and 


Wo. 24. Copper ; fowr cash, later type. Average weight, 36$-# grains. 

(N. 20698-705 ; W. 2859 £E. ; R. 14.) 

Ohv. Same as No. J8, 

l. IV. 

Rev.< KAS 
11788 

1782°the ktMnSO? 61 diSS ’ ** A ° f KAS l00kS Kk ° & V upside dovm> The earliest date is 

Wo. 25, Copper ; four cash. Weight, 32 grains* 

(N, 20701.) 

Ohv. Same as No. 18. 

-CW] 

I KAS 
1 1786 
R 

perhaps the initial of the Danish ofllcer who issued the coin; compare 


Rev. 
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No. 20. Copper ; four cash. Weight, 39 grains. 

(W. 2855.) 

Obv. Same as No. 18. 

. Rev. Same as No. 24, but VI instead of IV through a mistake of the engraver of the 
die. On the three specimens which have passed through my hands, the date is cut away ; 
Weyl’s specimen has [17]82. 

No. 27. Copper; ten cash, later type. Weight, 98§ grains. 

(N. 20689-92 ; W. 2854 and 57 ; R. 13.) 


Obv. 

Same as No. 18. 

* 1 

r* X • 

Rev. < 

KAS 

1 

L 1782 


The latest date is 1790. 

VIII.— FREDERICK THE SIXTH. 

(A. D. 1808 to 1839.) 

No. 28. Copper ; one cash . Weight, 9f grains. 

(N. 20730.) 

Obv. F R ( i.e . Friderieus Rex), linked and crowned; VI below. 

• i. 

Rev. < KAS 
1 181 [9] 

No. 29. Copper ; four cash . Average weight, 38 grains. 

(N. 20714-29 ; W. 2871 R, 18.) 

Obv. Same as No. 28. 

r* IV- 
Rev.< KAS 
(1815 

On some of the coins of the year 1817, the S of KAS is reversed through a mistake of the 
engraver of the die. The latest date is 1839. As remarked by Messrs. Ranga Chari andDesika 
Chari, p. 9, Frederick VI. did not strike any coins at Tranquebar during the earlier portion of 
his reign between the years 1808 and 1814, as the Indian colonies of Denmark were then in the 
temporary possession of the English. 

No. 30. Copper ; ten cash . Average weight, 94§ grains. 

(N. 20709-13 ; W. 2868 and 82 ; R. 17.) 


Obv. 

Same as No. 28. 

j 

r*X* 

Rev. < 

KAS 

\ 

! 1816 


The latest date is 1839. 

IX.— CHRISTIAN THE EIGHTH. 

(A, D. 1839 to 3848.) 

No. 31. Copper ; four cash . Average weight, 39-^ grains. 

(N. 20732-37 ; W. 2884-89; R. 20.) 

Obv. C R (i.e. Christianus Rex), linked and crowned ; VIII below.' 

r, iv. 

-Rev A KAS 
ll84[l] 
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The earliest date is 1840, and the- 
piece of 1842. 


latest 1845. Neumann 

Postscript. 


(20731) and R. (19) note a ten-cash 


, vut* for nrintinff, I received from Mr. T. M. Ranga 

After I had passed the accompanying following coin of Christian VI. 

Chari, District Munsif of Trichinopoly, a specimen of the louowi g 

Weight, 17 grams. 


No. 32. Copper. 


(B. 20681 ; W. 2818.) 

Obv. Same as No. 13. 

Bey. A monogram consisting of [T] and B. 


The letters T B are an abbreviation 
monogram on the obverse of Neumann’s 
the obverse of No. 12. 


0 £ « Tranquebar ; ,r see the remarks on No. 1. The 
and Weyl’s specimens is surmounted by a crown, as on 


BOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 
by G'. a. grierson, 0. I. s. 

( Continued from p. 98). 

( 2 ) On the writings of Tul’Si D&s. 

In my Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, I have given the following lint of the 

poet’s works which I had seen or heard of . 

1. Edm-charit-mdnas (the well-known Edmdyan). 

2. GUdbali. 

S. j Kabittabaliy or Kabitta Edmdyan . 

4. Dohabatt. 

5. Chhappai Edmdyan. 

6- Earn Sat 9 sai. 

7. 'JdnaM Mangal. 

8. Pdrbati Mangal. 

9. Bairdgya Sandipini. 

10. Bdm Laid Nahachhu. 

11. Bar’wS Edmdyan. 

12. Edmdgyd (Edmdjnd) or Bdm SagundbalL 

13. Sankat Mo chan. 

14. Binay Pattrihd. 

15. Eanumdn Bdhuk. 

16. Earn Salakd. 

17. Kundaliya Edmdyan . 

18. Kafka Edmdyan. 

19. Bold Edmdyan. 

20. JliuVnd Edmdyan. 

21. Krishnahali. 

Some of the above are certainly apocryphal, and the following information since 
acquired may be useful. 

Bandan P&fchak, in the commencement of his commentary on Bdm Lata Nahachhu, says,— * 
Aura bard khata grantha he 
Tikd rachi snjdna I 
Alfa grantha khata alpa»mati 
Birachata Bandana-gydna it 
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4 Ofclier learned men composed commentaries on the six other greater works, and now 
Bandan, small-minded one that he is, composes, according to his knowledge, commentaries on 
the six smaller ones/ 

MabMtJV Prasad .has written a gloss on this commentary, and he illustrates Bandan 
Pathak’s statement by remarks, of which the following is an abstract. 

4 That is to say, Tul’si Das wrote twelve works, six greater and six lesser, as is proved 
by the verse of the well-known Pandit Bam Grul&m Dvivadi. 

44 The voice of The Holy Master TuPsi, blissful to the pious, acceptable to the Almighty, 
delightful to the universe, composed the Bam Laid ■ Nahachhu (1), Birdgasandipini (2) and 
Barhoe (3) pleasing the heart of the Lord. It sang the sweet mangalas of Parvati (4) and 
Janaki (5), and composed the Bdmdgijd (6) charming like the Cow of Plenty. After uniting 
Bohds (i dShd-bandh ) (7), Kabittas (8) and Gitas (9), it told the tale of Krishna (10), and fixed all 
subjects, (i.e. omne scibile) in the Bdmdyan (11) and the Binay (12).” 

4 Bandan Pathak r in his Manas 'Sankdvali, says- that he was a pupil of Chop (or Chopai) Das, 
who was a pupil of Bam Gulam, and, in another Kabitta , he says that TuPsi Das taught the Manas 
Rdmayan (i.e., Ram-char it-mdna$ ) to Ram Das, who- taught it to Ram Din .Tyotishi, who taught 
it to Dhani Ram, who taught it to Man Das, who- taught it to Ram Grulam. R&m Grulftm’s 
authority is therefore of considerable weight . 1 

4 On the other hand, PancUt S$sh Datt Sarm& (alias Phan$s Datt), who (according to the 
Mdnasa Mayanlea was also a pupil-descendant of TuPsi Das, and whose authority is of equal 
weight), not only recognizes the work called the Sat’sa$ r which is not mentioned in Bam 
Gulam’s list, as authentic, but has also written a commentary on it/ 

There are, in my opinion, only two arguments in favour of the authenticity of the Sat'saL 
The first is that mentioned above, that it was commented upon by S&sh Datt 3 . The seCGwd is 
that it is possible, though improbable, that by, 4 Bahd-bandh, 1 Ram Grain m Dvivedi meant the 
Sat 1 sad, which is- written throughout in the DShd metre, , and not the Dohdbali: There can be 
no doubt that the collection of verses commonly known as the DaMbal% is not a poem consist- 
ingof one connected whole. It is a patchwork largely composed of dolids extracted from other 
works of the poet. To show this, I have drawn up the following table, showing where each verse 
in the DohubaM, so far as identified, originally came from. It has been done with the help of 
native friends, especially Babu Ram Din Singh already mentioned. It is as complete as we 
could make it in default of full indexes of all the works of the poet. 


1 Bandan PAthak has great authority. It must, however, be noted that Pandit SudhAkar Dvivedl altogether 
denies this #tme-auccessiou, and that the second Kabitta referred to above, is by him. He says that Tul’sl DAs 
had no disciples. If he had, they would have called themselves Tul’sldAsls, just as we have Kablrpanthts, 
DariyAddsfs and the like. 

Bum GulAra Dvivedi belonged to MirzApur, and was born of a poor and ignorant family. He took service 
(phdriddrt) under a cotton merchant and used to delight in studying the writings of Tul’sl D&s. At length his 
ingenious explanations of the Rdmdyan so charmed the bamtfds who listened to him, that they subscribed together 
and appointed a place for him, where he could recite the poem to their heart’s content. Finally, by hook or crook, 
they obtained for him old MSS. of the poet’s works, from 1 which he compiled a very correct text. He was a great 
Pandit, and wrote & KahitMaM and other -works. His principal pupils were a blind metal worker (leaser a), who was- 
the Chopai DAs above mentioned, and LAI A Chhakkan LAI, whose name is frequently mentioned in this paper. 
According to other accounts, Chopai Das was a Sannyusi ( Girt ). BAm GulAm died in Sambat 18S8 (1831 
A. D.). 

2 In connexion with this, the following Kabitta by Kudo RAm, a pupil of Janaki SarmA, the son of Sesli Datt, . 
may be noted. 

Mdnasa (1), gttdbali (2), kabit&balt (3) band!, krishnagUa-abaU (t) gdi satasat (5) niramdi hai \ 

P&rabatt many ala (0) kahi, mangala hahi JdnaJct 1st (7), R&mOjnd (8), nahachhii (9) anwrdga-yuJcta , 
gdi hai II 

Biu'uwj (10), b nirdyynmniltp ant (11) bandi, binai-pattriled £12) bami jd men prhna pard child i hai | 

N<hm- bald- fa'isa- mant Tnlasi hnlct tdre k&vyn aisi J nahih kali men kOu kabi ko haoitd hai It 

In this list the Mat’ sal is substituted for the LuMbalL 
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Explanation of Abbreviations . 

Ag. = Ramagya. 

Bai. = Bairagya Sandipini. 


Sat. = Sat’sai. ♦ t _ 

Rim. - Ram-ckarit-minas (Bi = Bil-kind, A. = Ayddhya-k 0 , Ar. = Aranya-k 0 , Ki - 

Kislikindliya-k 0 , Su - Sundar-k 0 , Ln. - Lamki-k 0 , and Ut. = Uttar-kand). 


No. of 
ver.se in 
Doh&ball 

Where found elsewhere. 

No. of 
verse in 
Doh&ball 

Where found elsewhere. 

1 

Ag. YII., 21* Bai. I.* Sat. I., 2.f 

102 

Sat. I., 59. 

2 

Ag. in, 7* 

103 

Sat. I, 60. 

3 

Ag. in, 14. 

105 

Rim. Bi. 29(6). 

i 

Ag. II, 35. 

113 

Rim. Ut. 72(a). 

5 

Ag. YII, 28. 

114 

Ram. Ut. 25. 

6 

Rim. Ba. 21 * 

115 

Ram. Ln. 47(a). 

7 

Sat. I, 30. 

116 

R&m. A. 87. 

9 

Rim. Bl. 20. 

117 

Ag. IV, 15. 

10 

Sat. II., 24. 

119 

Ag. IV, 13. 

11 

Rain. Ba. 26. 

120 

Ag. IV, 17. 

13 

Sat. H, 7. 

121 

Ag. IV, 16, 

16 

Sat. II, 11. « 

(*—488'-' 

28.- -..- • 

20 

Sat. I, 37- ,, 

123 

Bam. A. 93. 

24 

Sat.L.gsC 

124 

R&m. Hi. 26. 

25 . 

. Sim. Ba. 10. 

125 

Rim. Ut. 34. 

-'"26 

Rim. Ba. 27. 

126 

Rim. Ut. 122(a). 

28 

Ag. V, 1. 

127 

Rim. Ut. 104(a). 

29 

Sat. II, 57. 

128 

Rim. Ut. 119(6). 

30 

Rim. Bl. 22. 

129 

Rim. Ln. 3. 

31 

Rim. Bl. 25. 

130 

Rim. Ln. Introduction. 

32 

Rim. Bl. 24. 

131 

Ram. Su. 46. 

38 

Of. 277. Sat. I, 107, Bai I, 15. 

132 

Rim. Ut. 61. 

50 

Rim. Bl. 29 (a). 

133 

Rim. Ut. 90(a). 

52 

Sat. I, 62. 

134 

Rim. Ut. 90(6). ’ 

54 

Sat. 1,41. 

135 

Rim. Ut. 92(6). 

57 

Sat. I, 109. 

137 

Rim. Ut. 89(a). 

69 

Sat. I, 45. 

138 

Rim. Ut. 78(a). 

78 

Sat. H, 4. 

139 

Rim. A. 185. 

79 

Sat. 11 , 3. 

145 

Sat. n„ 5. 

91 

Sat. YII, 124. 

147 

Sat. II, I. 

96 

Sat. I, 55. 

156 

Rim. Ar. 30. (Kh. B, 64). 

97 

Safe. I, 56. 

158 

Ag. Ill, 35. 

100 

: Sat. I, 57. 

161 

Rim. Ut. 19(c). 

101 

1 Rim. Ln. 2. 

163 

Rim. Su. 49(6). 


* Eor convenience, all references are to Chhakkan LSI’s one volume edition of the 12 works. The numbers vary 
slightly in different editions. When the variation is considerable I give also the numbering of the Khtwjg Bilfo* 
Press edition of Efim. ; thus, Kh. B., 64. 

t The edition of the Sat 9 sat referred to is that with Baij’n&th’s commentary. There are often slight variations 
in the readings between the Sat 9 sat and the DdMbalt. 
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No. of 
verse in 
Ddhibali. 


Where found elsewhere. 


No. of 
verse in 
Ddh&balt. 


Where found elsewhere. 


174 

175 
179 
181 

184 

185 
188 
189 
193 

195 

196 

198 

199 

205 

206 

209 

210 
211 
212 

213 

214 

215 

217 

218 


227 

228 

229 

230 

231 
282 
233 

237 

238 
211 
242 
247 
252 
256 
259 
261 
262 
263 


Ag. 71, 34. 

Ag. I, 21. 

Ram. Ut. 130(a). 

Rim. BA 28(6). 

Ag. 711, 14. 

Rim. Ut. 22. 

Sat. I, 28. 

Rim. Bi. 265. 

Rim. BA 32(6). 

Rim. Ba. 31. 

Rim. Bi. 10(6). 

Sat. X., 43. 

Rim. A. 126- 
Rim. A. 230. 

Rim. A. 214. 

Ag. IT, 23. 

Ag. in, 27. 

Ag. IV, 27. 

Ag. 711, 17. 

Ag. VII, 18. 

Ag. Ill, 26. 

Sat. I, 40. 

Rim. A. 42. 

Ag. VII, 19. 

Ag. Ill, 19. 

Ag. III, 20 
Ag. 71, 35. 

Ag. VI, 22. 

Ag. H, 22. 

Ag. VH„ 2. 

Ag. HI, 22. 

Ag. V, 22. 

j> Rim. Ki. Introduction. 

Rim. A. 77. 

Sat. I, 49. 

Rim. A. 92. ' 

Sat. II, 29. 

Sat. II, 8. 

Sat. IV, 23 

£ Rim. Ut. 70. 

Rifcn. Ut. 71(a). 


264. 

Rim. Ar. 32(a) (Eh. B, 66(a)). 

265 S 

266 

Rim. Ax. 37 (Kh. B, 71). 

267 

Rim. A. 47. 

269 

Rim. Ar. 40 (6) (Eh. B, 74(6)). 

270 

Rim. Ut. 73(a). 

271 

Rim. A. 180. 

272 

Rim. Ln. 77. 

273 

Rim, Ut. 118(6). 

275 

Rim. Ut. 89(6). 

276 

Rim. Bi. 140. 

277 

Of. 38, Sat. I, 107, Bai I, 15- 

278 

Sat. I, 82. 

279 

Sat. I, 94* 

280 

Sat. I, 92. 

281 

Sat. I, 83. 

282 

Sat. I, 91. 

283 

Sat. I, 90. 

284 

Sat. I, 86. 

285 

Sat. I, 88. 

286 

Sat. I., 89. 

287 

Sat. I, 84. 

288 

Sat. I, 79. 

289 

Sat. I, 80. 

290 

Sat. I, 85. 

291 

Sat* I, 87. 

292 

Sat. I, 73. 

293 

Sat. I, 74. 

294 

Sat. I, 75. 

295 

Sat. I, 76. 

296 

Sat. I, 77. 

299 

Sat. I, 105. 

301 

Sat. I, 108. 

302 

Sat. I, 99. 

303 

Sat. 1, 104. 

304 

Sat. I, 102. 

306 

Sat. I, 96. 

308 

Sat. I, 106. 

309 

Sat. I, 108. 

340 

Rim. Ut. 33. 

347 

Rim. A. 280. 

349 

Sat. IV, 30. 

364 

Rim. Bi. 7(a). 
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No. of 
verse in 
Duhabali. 

Where found elsewhere. 

No. of 
verse in 
Ddh&balS. 

Where found elsewhere. 



476 

Sat. VII., 26. 

869- 

R&m. B&. 6* 



870 

Ram. Ut. 95(6). 

477 

Sat. VII* j 28. 

372 

R&m. Ba. 7(5). 

478 

Sat. VII., 116. 

378 

Sat. VII., 95. 

479 

Sat. VII., 29. 

377 

Sat. VII., 94. 

480 

R&m. A. 172. 

378 

Sat. V. 32. 

481 

Sat. VII., 30. 

382 

Sat. VII., 102. 

484 

Bam. Ln. 16(6), 

884 

Sat. VII., 96. 

485 

Sat. VII., 67. 

386 

R&m. Ut, 78(6). 

486 

Sat. VII., 31. 

387 

Sat. VII., 97- 

00 

Sat. VII., 32. 

389 

Sat. m, 103. 

488 

Sat. VII., S3. 

39S 

Sat. VII., 52. 

490 

Sat. VII., 84. 

399 

Sat. VII., 44. 

492 

Sat. VII., 35. 

404 

Sat. VII., 105. 

494 

Sat. VII., 36. 

407 

R&m. Ut. 39. 

496 

Sat. VII., 37. 

413 

Sat. vn., 106. 

500 

Sat. VII., 68. 

414 

Sat. III., 91. 

503 

R&m, A. 179. 

420 

Sat. vn., 54. Ag. VII., 23. 

505 

Sat. VII., 70. 

421 

Bam. A. 63. 

506 

Sat. VII., 71. 

425 

Sat. VII., 107. 

507 

Sat. VII., 11. 

426 

Sat. VH-, 108. 

508 

Sat. VII., 10. 

428 

Sat. vn., 112. • 

509 

Sat. VII., 72. 

431 

Sat. VII., 109. 

510 

Sat. VII., 73. 

433 

Sat, Vn., 113. 

512 

Sat. VII., 74. 

435 

Sat. VU-, 114. 

514 

Sat. Vn., 75. 

437 

Sat. VII., 119. 

516 

Sat. VII., 76. 

439 

Ram. Ba. 274. 

517 

Sat. VII., 77. 

441 

Sat. vn., 101. 

518 

Sat. Vn., 78. 

442 

Sat. VII., 100. 

519 

Sat. VII., 79. 

446 

Sat. VII., 115. 

520 

Sat. VII., 80. 

447 

Sat. VII., 47 (46)*. 

521 

Sat. VII., 81. 

449 

Sat. n., 15. 

522 

R&m. A. 314. 

450 

R&m. BA 159 (6). 

523 

R&m. A. 305. 

451 

Sat. Vn., 39. 

524 

Ram. Su. 37 (sliglit variation). 

461 

Ag. VII., 15. 

525 

Sat. VII., 82. 

462 

Ag. I., 17. 

• 526 

Sat. VII., 83. 

463 

Ag. I., 18. 

527 

Sat. VII., 84. 

465 

Sat. VII., 40. . 

529 

Sat. VII., 85. 

466 

Sat. Vn., 41. 

580 

Sat. VII., 86. 

469 

Sat. I., 54. 

539 

Sat. VII., 87. 

470 

Sat. VII., 129. 

540 

RAm. A. 70. 

474 

Sat. VII., 25. 

541 

Ram. A. 174. 

475 

Sat. VII., 27. 

542 

Rim. Ar. 5(o) (Kh B., 8(b)). 
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No. of 
verse in 
Bohabali. 

Where found elsewhere. 

No. of 
verse in 
Dohaball 

Where found elsewhere. 

543 

Ram. Su. 43. 

557 

1 Sat. YIl., 122. 

545 

Sat. TIL, 88. 

559 

Sat. YIL, 63. 

547 

Sat. VII., 120. 

560 

Sat. YIL, 123. 

‘548 

Sat. VII., 121. 

561 


549 

Sat. VII., 62. ' 

562 

^ R&m. TJt. 103(5a). 

550 

? Earn. Ut. 98. 

565 

Ram. BL 32(a). 

551 

* 

567 

Ag. YI., 25. 

552 

i Earn. Ut. 99. 

569 

Ag. III., 21. 

553 

555 

> 

Mm. Ut. 100(5). 

572 

i 

Sat. YIl., 125. 


It will thus appear that the DoJidbaU is in great measure a collection of verses selected 
from other works of the poet, and that hence it can hardly be an original work by him. It is 
quite possibly an anthology selected by some later admirer. Its contents, too, justify this 
theory : for the separate do hits (there are 572) have little connexion with each other, and the 
work in no way forms one connected whole. 

It must however, be admitted that there is one very serious difficulty already alluded to, 
in the way of assuming that the work in dohd metre referred to by Ram Grulam Dvivedi, is the 
Sat’ sat. That is the date given in I, 21. It is most improbable that Tnl’si Das should have 
used as a date the Current Sambat year, a. thing which was not the custom in the North-West 
in his time, and which he does nowhere else, and it is also most improbable that he should have 
made a mistake in such a matter. This leads to the conclusion that, if the Sat’sati is genuine, 
at least that verse is an interpolation by a later writer, whose power of imitating his master s 
style was greater than his knowledge of astronomy. 

Pandit Sudhfikar Dvivedi points out to me that the style also of the Satfsat differs consi- 
derably from that of undoubted works of Tul’si Das. The dolids in it which also occur in the 
BohdbaU (some 127 in number) are in his style, but the rest present many points of difference. 
Th'o first dohd, or invocation, is in a form never used by the poet, and words occurring in the 
poem, such as, khasama , 3 (i, 65), papihard (i, 81), Mata (ii,9), niramohha (ii, 13), jagatra (ii, 40)» 
agata (in some copies), giraka (ii, 46), basti (ii, bb),puhumi (ii, 58), apagata hhe (ii, 80), gurv^ 
gama (ii, 81), ahanisa (ii, 92), panah (iv, 99), mdmild (vii, 110), hamdna (vii, 111 ), are^never 
found in these forms in his acknowledged works. So also, the whol$ of thelvell-known third 
sarga with its enigmatical verses is self-condernnatory. Tul's! Das, according to tradition, 
strongly condemned kata verses like these, a^^-bhttSed" Sir Das for writing such. The subject 
matter is no doubt Tul’s! Diis’s. The teaching and philosophy are his, but the whole language 
betrays the hand of an imitator. 

For these reasons, the best Ban&ras pandits of modern times deny the authenticity of 
the Sat’sai. As regards S&sh Datt, they say, he wrote before its genuineness was questioned, and 
hence the fact that he wrote a commentary to it has small force as an argument. The best 
authorities of tho present day consider that it is the work of some other Tul’si Das, probably a 
Kayasth of that name, who, some say, lived in GHiAzipur* The main difference between his 
teaching and that of the older poet of the same name is, that. he inculcates more than tho 
latter the worship of Sit A, and hence commenced his work on the festival of her birth. This 
is explained by the supposition that he was originally a 'Sakta before becoming a Yaishiiava 
and that his new belief is coloured by his former predilections. He borrowed numerous verses 


8 But khasama also occurs in K. Earn., Ut., 24, 4. 
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of the older poet in- his composition. Pandit SudMkar DvivSdi informs me that his own 
father was a pupil, in the BdmUyana, of the Chhakkan Ml already mentioned, and that he 
himS6 U had learned many things from him. Chhakkan Ml told him many times that Ms 
preceptor’s, Ram Gulam. DvirSdi’s, opinion was that the Sat sat was certainly not composed 
by the great Tnl’si Das. 

My own opinion is that the authenticity of the Sat’ sat is at least doubtful. There is 
much to be said on both sides. The date, if the verse in which it occurs is genuine, is certainly 
against the authenticity, so is the style, and so is the opinion of many ^native scholars. A fact, 
which also lends strength to this side, is that if we take the date as a Saka and not as a Vikrama 
year, the week-day comes right, but the year A.D. 4 5 will be a century later than the time 
of Tul’si Das. On the other hand, the authenticity of the Sat’ sat was not impugned till the time 
of Ram Gulam DvivSdi, who died in 1831 A.D. The fact of the large number of dohds which 
are common both to the DohabaU and the Sat’ sat must be considered. The author of one must 
have borrowed from the other, and the question is which did so. If the author of the Sat sett 
borrowed dohds from the older Tul’si Das to suit his purpose, why did he borrow only from the 
DohabaU and, with one or two exceptions, only those verses in the DohdbaM which are not found 
elsewhere in the poet’s works. We should have expected the author of the Sat 9 sat to have 
borrowed freely from the thousands of other ddhds written by Tul’si Das, and yet he does not 
borrow one except from the Dthdbati. On the other hand, the D6Mbali admittedly borrows 
freely from every work of Tul’si Das in which dohds occur, from the Bdmdgyd , the Birdg 
Sandiphn, and the Rum-char it-manas, besides containing 127 verses occurring in the Sat 9 sat A 
priori therefore, it would appear more probable that the author of the DohabaU borrowed from 
the Sat’sai , rather than that the author of the Sat’sai borrowed from the Dohdbalt I cannot 
get over the violent improbability that the author of the Sat’sai, if a plagiarist, should have 
committed plagiarism only on the DohabaU, and not on the other greater works of the poet, and 
that, in committing this plagiary, he should have carefully selected only those verses in the 
DohabaU which are not themselves borrowed from elsewhere. 

The DohabaU not only bears on its face proof of its being a cento of verses taken from other 
poems of the master, but is stated to be so by tradition. It is said to 'have been compiled by 
Tul’si D&s himself, at the request of the great Tflclar Mall. It was composed, partly of new 
dohds, and partly of verses selected from his earlier works, as a sort of short religious manual. 
It was therefore compiled after June 4th, 1598 A.D., the alleged date of the composition of 
the Rdmdjnd, $ the latest of the works from which he quotes, and before 1623, the year of Bis 
death. As Todar Mall died in 1589 A.D., the tradition that the work was composed at his 
suggestion may not be true. 6 , 

On the whole, I am inclined to believe that at least a portion of the Sat’sai was written 
by our Tul’si Das, that from the poem* as he wrote it, he selected ddhds, which he inserted in 
the Dohdbali , and that the Sat’sai is not*entirely a modern work, consisting partly of verses 
stolen from the latter. Possibly, or rather certainly, it has undergone great changes at the 
hands of a later author, perhaps also named Tul’si Das. This later author may have even given 
it the name of the Sat’sai, jealous that his master should nob have the credit of having written 
a Sat’sai, as his great rival Sur Das had done. Possibly the whole of the third Sarga 7 is an 
interpolation. Although Ram Gulam Dvivedi denied its authenticity he was certainly an 
admirer of the poem, for there is a copy of it in his handwriting in the library of the 
Maharajah of Banaras . 8 

4 The corresponding date is Thursday May 5th, 1720, 

5 See, however, notes to pp. 96, 97 ante . As Pandit Sudhfikar DvivMi maintains that this is the date of the 
copying of the MS., and not that of the composition of the poem, the above statement is possibly incorrect, 

* Since the above was written I have seen a very old MS. of the D6h&balt, which does not contain any verses 
quotedfromthe These verses are hence a subsequent addition. This fact modifies the statements made above, 

7 Not a single doh& in the third Sargfr is found in the DdlMaM. 

8 So I am informed by Pandit Sudh&kar DvivGdi. 
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The authorised list of the canonical works of Tul’si Das may therefore be taken 
as follows: — 

A. The six lesser works— 

(1) Ram, L al& NahachhD.. 

(2) Bairftgya Sandipinl. 

(3) Barawd R&m&yan. 

(4) P&rbati Mangal. 

(5) J&naki Mangal. 

(6) R&m&jM. 

33. The six greater works — 

, (1) Ddh&bali (or Sat’sal.) 

(2) Kabitta Rtoayan also called Kabittabali. 

(3) G-it Ramayan also called Glt&bali. 

(4) KrishpAvali also called Kyishnagitabali. 

(5) Binay Pattrika. 

(6) Rama Charita Manasa, now called Ramayan. 

The above is the order in which they are given by Ram Gulam DvivMi, and in which they 
are printed in the convenient corpus of the collected works of Tul’si Das, published from Ram 
Gulam’s manuscripts by Lala Chhakkan Lai Rainayaui.® This edition, however, gives the 
DohubaU, and not the Sat'sai* 

(To be continued .) 


THE KUDOS OF KATHA AND THEIR VOCABULARY. 

BY BERNARD HOUGHTON, C.S. 

Appended is a short list of the more common words in the language of the Rudds of 
Katha (Kaba), which has been kindly furnished to me by Mr. J. Dobson, District Superintendent 
of Police at Katha. The words selected are those used in the well-known vocabularies of 
Mr. Brian Hodgson, though a few of the postpositions and adverbs, which experience shows to 
vary excessively in the Tibeto-Burman dialects, have been designedly omitted. Mr. Dobson 
took the precaution to record the word-sounds both' in English and Burmese characters, so 
that no difficulty has been experienced in reproducing his spelling of the Kudo words by the 
usual system of transliteration. The possibility, moreover, of clerical errors has been reduced 
to a minimum. 

The Kudd tongue is not one of those included in the list of frontier languages, for which 
prizes are given on examination, and but little seems to be known about those who speak it, and who 
live principally in the Wunthd (Wunbd) sub -division of the Katha District. It is clear, 
however, that they were there before the SMns appeared in those parts, and that some 
of them have become absorbed into the Shftn race. In fact, many of the latter living in 
Wunth6 and its vicinity are called Sh&n-Kudds in token of their mixed origin, but of this title 
they are somewhat ashamed, and generally try to make themselves out to be full-blooded SMns. 

It is possible that the Census Report , when it is examined, may give us some inf ormation as 
to the numbers, &c., of the Kudos, though, owing to the late rebellion in Wunthfl, it would seem 
to be doubtful whether any accurate statistics will be forthcoming. In the meantime the list of 
words now given throws some light on the ethnic relations of the Kudds, and, to bring out 
these relations the more clearly, I have appended to each word those more closely related to it 
in the cognate languages. The general result is to show that the Kudds belong to the Rachin- 
3HAga branch of the Tibetg-Burman family, and that they are therefore comparatively recent 

9 For those who wish to study the text alone, this edition will be found the most accurate, and the most con- 
venient. It is published at the Saraswati Press, Banaras, by Bisesar Prasad, 
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. ' 7 ■ * Tt™™ x Tbe evidence at present available points to the conclusion that 

immigrants into • . R a ^ er Burmese central authority had become 

action of the race only arrived m Burma anei mo uu . . ... J .... ± "* 

»d .b»t wild tebean.., toll »p«“ ■» * «» 

somewnai esxau , , „ or a wt h y the superior power which cornea from a t 

Burman, have been checked, if not forced ^ Ck ’ J i L P The Klld&s would soem to W - 
centralised authority, even when imperfectly oigamsea. , ° 

rapidly apprived of .h. aotaomily which they orally P«l- They hay. m fact W 
Seay Lbf.gld by tb, former of tbera tWo race. whioV —H* owing bo .be Bnrmee. power 
“ 'i„ outlet to the South-west, forced on. to the North-weet, - a moyemen. colmmotmg ra 
the irruption of tlie Ahoms into Assam. 

A dance at thelist of the words given will show that at the time the Endfis left their Tibetan 
home they were in a very low state of civilisation, and could not in fact count up to more than 
5 or at most 6. The numerals above 6, and probably also that number, have been obviously, 
borrowed from one of the SMn family of languages. This is in curious contrast to the Chm*. 
Lusbais, who have their own numerals up to 100. The words for * buffalo and ‘ goat^ have also 
been adopted by the Kudos after their arrival in Burma, but it is evident that previously they 
had pigs, fowls, and dogs, and that they knew of horses. 


Apart from the above-noted general relationship of the Kudos, my examination of tha 
-words oiven has led to the very interesting discovery that the Sftks, a small tribe living ip* 
the Valley of the Kulfidaing inArakan,are, of aU known tribes, the mpst closely related 
the Kud6s, and that, in fact, it can scarcely he much more than 10U years since they formed one 
people. The list of Sak words given in Hodgson’s Vocabulary is unfortunately incomplete, hut 
the resemblances to the Kud6 words now given are so striking, — in several cases the S4k, 
furnishes the only parallel to the Kudo word, — as to show that they must have at one tine*, 
formed one people, and that the period of separation cannot have ^ been very long ago. This 
is the more remarkable as the Saks live now far away from the Kudos, and are in' fact surrounded 
hy tribes of the Chin-Lushai race, from whom they probably received a rough handing 
before they reached their present habitat. The most probable explanation is that a portion 
of the Kudos, driven forth by some vis major 3 , endeavoured to cross the hills to Naga-land^ 
but were unable to get through, or else lost their way, and, striking the head waters of thf 
Kuladaing, followed that river down to where they now live. They now form on the West 
these hiHo, as the Kudos do on the East, the most Southern extension of the Kachin-Naga races, 
The result of this discovery is that the Saks must be withdrawn from the Ohin-Xiushsli 
branch and affiliated to Kaohin-N&ga branch, (sub-section Kud6), of the Tibeto-Burma^ 


race. 1 l 

, k * 

As to the original habitat of the Kud6s 5 together with that of the KacMn-N&ga sub* 
family generally, it is probable on the evidence before ns that they came from Worth* 
Eastern Tibet, their route lying through the passes Worth of Bhamo. Their congener# 
in those regions would appear to be Gyarungs, Gyarais, Sokpas and Thoohus, of which 
races but little is as yet known* 


The first of these peoples is, it may be remarked, somewhat closely allied to the 
Karens, whose passage into Burma, though by the same route as the Kachin-Naga immigration, 
was probably much anterior to it. Tho language of the Karens is very much corrupted, ahd 
prirnd- facie does not seem to be specially related to those of the Kachin-N agas* All, however* 
Show a tendency towards the Chinese section of the family. I use this last expression advisedly, 


- * A proof of this can be seen in the word for 6 moon/ which in almost all dialects of this sub-family is 
(with vacations), instead of la, &c. Now in the Tibetan language, which was reduced to writing about 682 A. D., 
it tun which must bo taken as representing the usual pronunciation of that time, and ttjjj 

only the.aound has. become corrupted into M*m, 
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being convinced that Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and the various cognate langnages and dialects 
are all members of one great family, which, originating in Tibet or to the Northward, has spread 
itself East and South-East. Of all these languages the Chinese has become most corrupted in 
pronunciation, thus causing it for so long to be grouped apart from the others ; but from the 
pronunciation of some of its better preserved dialects and from the restoration by modern 
scientists of its old sounds, it is easily shown that its most important roots are identical with the 
ordinary forms still existing in the Tibeto-Burman family proper. Justice, however, can hardly 
be done to the subject here, and I shall content myself now with a mere statement of this thesis, 
promising to return to the subject on a future occasion. 

Air. — Halaung . ( Cf Tib. lung, Serpa, Bhfit. lung, Ahom, Khamti, Laos, Siamese, 16 m, Gara 
lam-par. Ha might stand for either ha or k f a, the former being the ordinary Tibeto- 
Burman prefix, the latter being a wide-spread root meaning ff sky/ but seeing that the words 
for * hair * and ‘ head ’ have also the particle ha, it seems probable that in this case also it 
is merely the lea prefix). 

Ant. — Pun-sent. 3 * (Cf Sak p'mi-si-gya.) 

Arrow. — Talet. (Has both the ta prefix and affix. Of S&k toli in toW-ma-la , Karen pld, and 
possibly Ahom lem , Khamti Urn, Laos lempiin. Perhaps allied with the Burmese le * a bow ' 
and its cognate words. Compare Bodo ba-ld.) 

Bird. — JJZ- c s6-sa. (CT is evidently the root, the remainder apparently being added to 
distinguish birds in general from fowls, q. v. Cf Tengsa-Naga uso t Sak, wd-si, Singpho'* 
, wu, Angami-Naga te-vil, Mikir, Namsang-Naga vo, Mithan-Naga, 6. Allied to the Tibeto- 
Burman root, w d — a fowl; cf. also Southern Chin lou-mun S, ‘a pigeon,’ &c.) 

Blood. — ‘ Sfi. (Cf. Singpho sat, Thochu sd, Manvak slut, Gyami, Horpa sye , Gyarung ta-sM, 
Sun war os-si, Burmese, we , Karen hroi, Sak t% Bodo 

Boat. — ‘Wd-'liS QU and 6 wd are possibly synonymous roots. The former is found in the 
forms U or lit , with or without the ordinary prefixes or affixes, in most of the languages of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. As to 4 wd, of. Sak hau, Khamti hu). 

Bonis.— Mdk-hu. (Cf Mur mi %{th% Newar hwe, Gyami hu-tho, Manyak ru-h% Chinese coll. 
huh, Kami a-hu. Possibly the ho or jo, in Tibetan coll, ni-ho * a bone/ is not a servile but 
a form of this root in conjunction with the commoner r«). 

Buffalo.— Eye*. (Cf Ahom h'rai, Burmese by we, Khamti, Ahom and Siamese h'wai, Sak lerd). 
CAT.—IIansi. (Cf Sak ftaing). 

Cow.— Moh. (Cf Silk t'a-mtk, Deoria-Chutia ino-su). 

Crow. — TT-hd. (Cf Mitlian-Naga oh i d i S4k iculchd , Singpho halt'd, Ahom, Khamti, Laos, Siamese 
led. Ed appears in several of the Himalayan words for ‘ crow/ As to ih cf under * egg/ 

Day. — Ya-d. (Cf Sak yat-ta, Bur. coll, yet . Possibly connected with yd in wan-yd i to be 
light/ q. v . It is noteworthy that this word has no connection with that for ‘ suIl , ). 

Dog. — Kyi. (This root runs through most of the cognate languages varying in form from the 
Chinese h'uen, and Burmese k\vS to the Southern Chin id). 

■Ear.— K a-wa. (hd is the prefix. The root nd is found throughout the Tibeto-Burman family). 

Earth. — Ka. (Cf Silk hd, Namsang-Naga, Bodo, Garo hd, Karen haioJco, Vayu ho, Singpho 
n l ngd, S unwar ¥api, Kiranti ba~h l d, Limbu h'mi). 

Egg. — U-di. (Cf Singpho u-di, Mithan-Naga oti, Silk iva-ti, Kiranti n~ding, Karen di, Limbu 
Urn, old Chinese tan, Mikir, Lepoha ati, Taungthu de, Shandu, a te, Karen, Lushai aim, 

3 The Burmese MS. shows the existence in KudO of air least the heavy tone. 

* Vowel sound as in air. , . 6 Icy is apparently pronounced as ch, Cf. the usage in Burmese, S. Chins, Ac* 
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Dhimal tui, Southern Chin, a toi. The prefixed u in Kudo, &c., doubtless stands for u, a 
fowl. The root ti or td i, &c., Mr. Hodgson would identify with the similar one for 
‘water* found in many of the Tibeto-Burman languages). 

Elephant. — Alcyi. (Cf. Singpho magwi , Silk ulcu). 

Eye. — (Met is the root which is found in different forms in all Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages. The nearest to Kudo is the Mikir mek). " { 

Father. — Awa. (Cf. Singpho wd, Namsang-Naga va. These two languages and Kudo are 
alone in possessing this word instead of the universal pa,po, &q. It is probably a softening 
of the latter. 6 If a comparison with the Dravidian languages be allowed, (I have already 
elsewhere shown a connection between these and the Tibeto-Burman family, 7 ) the example 
of Yerukala dm throws light on the matter). 

Fire. — Wan ♦ (Cf. Singpho wan, Namsang and Mithan Naga van , Garo wal , Bodo wat, Sak 
bd-in. This is again a notable variation from the usual root mi or me. It is probably 
connected with Southern Chin awd, ‘light/ Tib, coll. ‘we ‘light/ Chepang ivd-go ‘dawn/ 
See 'light* infra). * 

Fowl. — Z7§, See ‘bird/ supra. 

Fish. — Lfing-nga . (Long perhaps refers to some particular kind of fish, The root nga in its 
various forms is found in most of the cognate languages). 

Flower. — Ba-pd. (Evidently a reduplicated form of the root pd. Of Bodo lirp% Southern Chin 
p'd, Shandu apd, Dhimal aid, Garo pd , Karen fa, Sak apdn, Burmese pdn , Singpho 
si-pdn, Karen p c an, Lushai ni-pd, Kami pan, Miri d- pun). 

Foot. — Ta-paut. (Ta is perhaps the prefix. Cf. , perhaps, Bodo yd-p c d. (Sec ‘ hand* ). 

Goat.— Gape. (Talaing k'apa, Sak Mbi, Shan pd. The Palaing word for 4 goat * is not known, 
but if, as is possible, it is the same as the Talaing, the inference would be that the Kud&s 
had borrowed the word from them). 

Hair.— Halong-hu. (As to haling see ‘ head.’ Cf. Mithan-Naga Ta % Nowgong-Naga ha, Tengra^ 
Naga ipu , Khari-Naga h l wa, (perhaps) Singpho hard, Tib., Mnrmi, Takpa hrd). 

Hand. — Tapaung. (Ta is perhaps the prefix. This is an example of tho curious manner in which, 
as -tfras first pointed out by Hodgson, the words for ‘hand* and ‘foot' run into each 
other in thesd languages. It is not easy to find any etymological relationships to this root, 
though it may possibly be connected with the following words for 4 arm* Southern 
Chin bawn , Lushai bdn , Manip. pdmbdm, Shandu bopi, Angami-Nfiga, Mfi 

Head. — Ha-lang. (Ha is the prefix. Probably a shortened form of haling in haling -hdzzlneAr, 
(Cf. Chepang i Hong, Magar tdld, Shandu, Kami, Lushai Id, Southern Chin alii.) 

Ho Q.—~Wug. (This root is found in almost all Tibeto-Burman languages). 

Horn. — Tonga. (Cf. Namsang and Mithan Naga ring, Qaro horong, Singpho rung, Sak arung * 
This root with the meaning ‘ bone * is very common in the Tibeto-Burman famjly). 

Horse.— Sabu. (Cf. Sak sapu, Newar sdla, Tib., se, Southern Chin s& or si). 

House. Kym. (Cf. Silk Jcyin, Tib., Shut,, Chepang h ‘yim, Mikir hern, Karen hi, Limbi; him , 
Burmese im, Manip. yam, Lushai, Southern Chin in. It is also found in many other 
cognate languages including, probably, Chinese M) . 

Iron. — ‘Sin. ( Cf. Sak bain, Deoria-Chutia sung , Bodo churr) 9 

Leaf, — P*un4ap. (Cf r Sak pwin-tak) 

* Compare Sfik aba , ba-in with. Kudo awa, wan. 

7 Mssay o% the Language of the Southern Chins and its Affinities. 

, d6riv ® ti0n would make ta the roofc M SAk a.tar, pauk «xd paung being added to dietfugufob 
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Light.— Wan-yd-ma. (From tlie examples of verbs given below, ma or mat would seem to be the 
termination of the aorist or present tense in Kudo, and w&n-yd-ma therefore == it is light* 
See ‘ day* and ‘fire,’ mjpra). 

Man. — Ta-mt-sat. (Mi is of course the well-known root meaning * man,* ta being the prefix 
is an affix peculiar to Kudo and probably has some meaning 9 ). 

Monkey. — Kioe ?g. (Cf. Angami-Naga ta-kioi, Sak Jcowule , Garo Icauwe). 

Moon. — Sadd . (Cf. Sak vatta , Singpho sita , Manip. td , Namsang-N&ga dd, Tib. coll, dd-vd 
corrupted from z-ldvd, Bhut. dan - Sa is perhaps an affix only, (cf. Sokpa sdrd), but see 
under ‘sun ’ ). 

Mother. — Ame. (This is a root found in all cognate languages, except Southern Chin and a few 
others, which have varieties of the root nu ). 

Mountain. — Kayd. 

Mosquito — Pa c sit. (Cf Skkpichi). 

Name. — Nannie (This is merely a corruption of the Burmese coll, nd-me , which in turn is 
derived from the Pali). 

Night. — Nat-kyeL (Cf. Sak handhe ; and as to nat, Mithan-N&ga rang-nak , Tablung-Naga, vang» 
•iiiak, Lepcha sanap). 

Oil. — Salaw. (Gf. Kami sarau , Lushai sa'rfic, Sak si-dalc, Southern Chin a'&i, <fcc.). 

Plantain. — Sald-sM . (S/w= fruit. Cf. : perhaps, Limbu Id). 

River. — Myit. (Burmese colloquial. There is doubtless an indigenous word for ‘stream.’) 

Road. — Lam. (A very common root in the Tibeto-Burman family). 

Salt.— Silm. (Cf Namsang-Naga sim, Deoria-Clmtia sun, Sak sung, Singpho jum, Nowgong- 
Naga ma-tsii. Probably ultimately related to the cha or chi root found in most cognate 
languages') . 

Skin. — Sale. (Cf Burmese bare Dhimal d'ale ; (perhaps) Sokpa‘$<W). 

Sky. — Mamet. (Ma is perhaps a prefix, but see under ‘air.’ Cf. Southern Chin amd-Jiaw, Thocha 
malUe, Manyak ma, Burmese mo, Murmi mil, Gyarung mun 9 Naga ke-'niu, a cloud.) 

Snake. — Ka-p'u. ( Ka is the prefix. Cf Sak kapu, Mithan, Tablung, and Namsang Naga pu, 
Horpa j p ( d, Garo dd-pA, Sunwar bu-sd, Bhut., Lepcha Vo, Magar bul 9 Tib. brill, Lushai 
rul, Manyak bru, Thochu Mgi, Southern CliinjpW). 

Star. — U-nn-slii. (Perhaps, Gyarung tsi-ni). 

Stone. — Long-hi-shi. (Long is the root, which is widely diffused in the Tibeto-Burmese 
family). 

Sun.— Samet. (Cf Sak sa-mi As to met see under ‘sky.’ Sa in this case would appear to be 
the root for ‘ sun 9 found in Bodo slian, Garo san, Dhimal sa-ne t Lepcha sdchak , hut in 
Kudo it is found also prefixed to the word for ( moon ’ ). 

Tiger. — Ka'sd. (Cf Sak Jca-bd, Namsang-Naga sa, Deoria-Chutia mesd, Tablung-Naga 
sanu). 10 

Tooth. — 8wd. (Cf Murmi swd, Sak ab aivcl, Burmese bwd, Thochu sivd. Mithan-Naga vu, 
Singpho, Sakpa, Newar, wd, Namsang and Tablung Naga, pd). 

Tree ,—P t im-grun. (Cf. Singpho p ( un, Sak pfing-pdng, Deoria-Chutia popon, Bodo hong-phang). 

Village. — T*dn. (Cf Kiranti teng, Sak ting, Mithan-Naga ting , Tablung-Naga tying , 
Tib. coll, tfing, Chinese coll. tang). 

Water. — We°. (Cf. Newar wd, Sak 6). 

I. — JVV;a. — This is a very common root in the Tibeto-Burman family, and elsewhere. 


9 Possibly the same word as the nam Sak. 

10 Query = tigress. Sa , e a tiger * and nu, the feminine suffix. 
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Thou —Nank (Of. Singpbo, Burmese nang, Mibir, Magar nang, Lushai, nangma,. Southern 
OMn naung, Chinese coll, mn, Gyami, Horpa ni, Manyak n6, Angami-NSga no. The 
root is also found in many other languages and dialeots). 

He, She, It. — K'yin. Bin-na-nu. (Cf. Bodo b-% Miri bu). 

We .—Ali-svda. (This is a very anomalous form, and is evidently from a different root to the 
singular.) 

Ye —Hani. (Cf. Limbu k‘eni, Kiranti k’amnin.) Also Murmi aini, Sokpa cVini,. Horpa ni-ni, 

‘ Looking to these analogies I would derive this word from ha = thou, (Lepcha hau connected 
with Tib. coll k% Tib. Vyod, &c.) and ni = thou (of. nank above), the word thus being a 
reduplicated 2nd person, (though from two roots) — a sufficiently common method of 
forming the plural). 

They. — Anda. (This differs again completely from the singular form.) 

Mine. — Alisuda . (Probably a mistake for nga.) 

Thine. — Hani* (For nanh?) 

His. — Ami-sM-da* 

Ours. — Alisuda* 

Yours. — Hani . 

Theirs. — Andauh. 

One. Tanat. (Nat is apparently a numeral auxiliary. As to- tia , (cf. Burmese coll. ta 9 Mithan* 

Naga dtta, Manyak tdbi, Takpa Gyarung Tea-ti, Limbu tit, Burmese tach .) 

Two. — Krin-tet. (Tet, as will be seen below, is a numeral co-efficient. Cf. Singpho k c ong, and 
perhaps Karen TcH). 

Three *-Sum-tet. (This root for three is very wide-spread, and needs no illustration.) 

Pour.— Firtet. (The servile has absorbed the initial letter of the root. Cf Newar pi, Gyarung 
pU, Murmi bU, Garo, bri, Sak prt 9 Lushai, Lepcha pali, Mikir pHM, &c., &c. The root U is* 
almost as common as sum.') 

Five.— N gaMet. (Ngd or ng6 for five is found in most Tibeto-Burman languages* In 
Southern Chinese it has the clipped form ng\) 

Sr x...—Kdh-tet. (Probably from the Shan hoh. The real Tibeto-Burman root fotf this numeral- 
appears to be ruk, so that if this is an indigenous word, the servile has displaced the; 
initial letter of the root. The latter is very widely diffused.) J 

Seven. — e Set-tet . (Cf Chinese sit, Khamti tset, Kami s$-ri, Southern Cliin ‘si, Gyami ch% 
Ahom chil, Singpho si-nil, Garo si-ning.) 

Eight. — F'et-iet. (Cf Ahom, Khamti, Laos pet , Siamese ptit, Chinese coll, pah for pat . Possi- 
bly connected with Murmi, Gurung pro, which root (if p is a servile), appears in a good 
many of the Tibeto-Burman languages.) 

Kine* — Kau-tet. (Cf Ahom, Khamti, Siamese hau , This root in slightly modified forms 
appears in most languages of the family and in Chinese). 

Ten. — Shim-nil, (Shim is evidently the real root ; nil — Khamti, Laos, Siamese nung = one. Of. 
Ahom, &c., sip, Chinese coll, shih, Singpho, Gyarung si, Sun war sa-shi, Takpa chi, Murmi 
cM-wai.) 

Twenty. — Soji-nu. (Cf. Laos san-nilng, Ahom, Khamti san .) 

Thirty. — San-ship. (Cf Ahom s am- sip, Khamti, Laos, Siamoso sum-ship, Chinese colL 
san-skih, Gyarung ha-sdm-si, Singpho turn- si.) 

FoETZ.r-'Shiship, — (Cf Ahom, &c., si-sip, (Chinese coll, ssu-ship.) 

F ift y . — Hd-ship . (Cf Ahom, &c,, hd-ship, Southern Chin hauh-hyU). 

One sfhRib .—- (Cf Chinese coll, poh for pole ; Ahom, Khamti pdk.) 

FlkT.—^h-mat, (If at or ma is probably the termination of theaorist.) 
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Drink. — U-ivaum-mat . (Cf. Sakpa wS-u, Karen aw.) 

Sleep. — Ek-ma. (Cf. Burmese coll. ik 9 Burmese ip, Limbu ip~se 9 Vaya im, Mikir, Kami. 
Southern Chin V) 

Wake. — Mz-U-ma. 

Laugh. — Ni-ydk-ma. (Cf. Chepang *ni, Angami-Naga nil, Bodo, Garo- mi-ni, Singpho ma-nui, 
Lushai, Kami, Southern Chin noi, Newar nyw, Taizngfchu ngd f Manipari n6k, Murmi nyet 7 
Gurang nyed, Mikir ingnek.) 

Weep. — Kajima. (Cf. Limbu. hdb-e, Garo hep, Bodo, Kiranti (one dialect), Manipuri hap, 
Southern Chin kdk , Singpho krup-u , Lushai tap, NevYar k'wo, Naga kra, Dhimal kdr , Kami 
*‘«.) 

Be silent. — Yd-p 6 yi-$M. mm. (Nim is apparently the termination of the- 2nd person singular 
of the Imperative ; cf. Burman coll. *nin, Burmese c nang, Southern Chin ‘naung.) 

Speak. — Tu-ta b'auh. (Cf. as to til, Namsang-Naga t% Burman t l d 9 * to- reply/ As to b t auk f 
Sunwar pdk and perhaps Ahom pok, Siamese p'ut.) 

Come. — Li. (Cf. Dhimal, Gy ami le, Burmese Id, Manipuri leik, Kami lan, Southern Chin, Lushai, 
Taungthu Id, Magar r«.) 

(Jo. — Nang. (Cf. Lepcha nan, Burmese s nang, ‘to cause to go, to drive’)r 

Stand up .—'Sap-nim. (Cf. Singpho tsap-u , Nowgong-Naga, Garo chap , Tengsa-Naga sep-tak. 

Srr down. — Tdnlnim. (Cf. Burmese t c aing.) 

Move, walk. — Tarak nang , lam ta-yang . (Nang = to go ; lam = a path.) 

ft un.-Ea-mat. (Cf. Bodo tat, Singpho gagdtu, Karen ghe.' Perhaps allied to the Burmese 
ka = to dance.) 

^ to me. — ?iga-yan & (An is evidently the dative affix.)' 

® 1VB ^ T0 A¥T . — M-yan Ujan. The second yan in the second phrase is probably a mistake for 
yang, which is either the future particle or an alternative one for the aorist (see -infra). 1 
is the root to give, the only analogy to it being the same word in Telugu. ffl is probable 
the Singpho M( = he) a root found in several of the Tibeto-Burman languages.) 

Ta™ i * B0M m -~ N 9 a ' het i lan 9‘ 1( Het is a postposition. As- to lang, of. Tib. Ian, Tib. coll., 

' LAKE I from any.- — hi-het lang. J '■ 

Bhut. len, Mi'ln'r long ‘ to obtain,’ Manipuri lan, Sonthem Chin Id, Kami, Shandu, Singpho 
Lushai Id, Ohepang li, Magar U-o, Garo, Limbu le, Angami-Naga le ‘to accept, take.’) 

Strike.— Taw-Mam?- (Cf. Old Chinese tang, Dhimal ddnghai, Karen tan-du, Tib. dun, Tib. coll,‘ r 
Serpa, Shut., Magar dung, Lushai, Southern Chin deng.) 

£ IIiL- Wan-shUjang. (Wan appears to be the root, and is perhaps allied to Bodo wat.) 

Bring.— La*'- (Probably a shortening of la for lang = to take and 5 = to give,) 

Take away, — La-nang. (La for lang — to take, and nang — to go.) 

Lira up, raise, bear, oarrt. — Nga-an. 

Hear .—Tet-pu^na. (Cf. Namsang-Naga, tot-o, Mithan-Naga a-t‘ak, Gurung t‘ed.) 

Understand .—Ngcutoin-sha-ha-wia. 

Tell, rebate.— HS-yang. (Cf. Southern Chin Aaw/Kami M, Lushai han ‘ to- abuse,’ Burmese 
’haw ‘to preach,’ Chinese coll, hwti Vayu hat ; Old Chinese gwat.) 

Red.— Kama. (Perhap Karen gaw.) 

Qmm.-Sin-pyi-pyi-nga-ma. (It is not clear whether the root is ‘sin or pyl If the former 
it is allied with the Burmese chin, Singpho Ice- 1 sing, &e., &c.) 

Lom.Saut-ma. (Cf. Southern Chin ‘sauh, M ithan-Naga ch6-elo f Manyak sM, Angami-Naga /iac, 
Shandu si, Lushai, Burmese coll, she, Manipuri sang, Kami shang, Burmese ‘ ran, Tib. ring.) 
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Short .-Trn-na. (Cf. Smgpho U-tun, Tib. fung, Bint, tun, Uuvmi t‘Am, Magar tdn, Kiranti 
dung , Takpa, Gyami t'ong, Burmese toi) 

Till man. — matamisa sant-ma . no ti C ed that ma is prefixed to the word for man.) 

Short man. — matamisa tun-na* j- 

Small .—Asina. (Cf. Singpbo katsi, Burmese si, Karen ‘si Agami-NAga ka-cte, Newar cM-ga, 
Chinese coll, siao .) 

Great.— TSm S -ma. (Cf. Karen do, Namsang-Naga a-iontf, Takpa i‘*», Lnsbai, Southern, 
Chin t c au 6 to be fat ’.) 

■Rovsv.—Waing-waing nga-ma. (Prom the Burmese. Probably an adverbial form,— see • green.’) 
Square. — heldaung. (Burmese.) 

Elat.— Palat-k'ara. (Perhaps, Serpa U-blib, Bhut. le-blep, Gurung Lepcha Ity-bo.) 

Level .—NyUama. (Burmese. Both the words, ‘ fiat ’ and ‘ level 5 are apparently adverbs.) 
Eat. — Tom-ma. See above, 1 great.’ 

Thin. — Asina. See above, 6 small/ 

Weary (be). — Naimg-ma. (Cf. Burmese naung .) 

Thtrsty (be).— We % nga-ta-mat . (We = water. Ngata is probably the Burmese ngat.) 

Hungry (be). — Yok~k c aw-na. 


MISCELLANEA. 


BATES FROM SOTJTH-INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS. [ 
Ante, Yol. XXI. p. 49, I have treated of some 
dates which, instead of quoting a lunar month, 
give us the sign of the zodiac in which the sun 
happened to be on the day intended by the date. I 
now find that this is a common practice in Southern 
India 1 ; and to show this, I propose here to treat 
briefly of the dates of the inscriptions, edited by 
Dr. Hultzsch in South-Indicm Inscriptions, Yol. I. 

I shall begin with the regular dates, and shall 
first take those which leave no doubt whatever 
that the months, referred to in the dates, are the 
solar months. 

1. — On p. Ill, an inscription on the east wall 
of the SomanAthesvara temple at Padavodu is 
dated : — e On the day of {the nakshatra) Uttir&dam 
(i. e ., U fctar&Bh&dha), which corresponds to the | 
ydga Ayushmat and to Saturday, the thirteenth 
lunar day of the former half of the month of 
Simha of the feukla year, which was current 
after the Saka year 1371 {had passed). 9 
' By the southern luni-solar system the year 
feukla is Saha 1371 expired, as stated in the date. 
In that year the Simha-s r.mkr Anti took place, 
and the solar month Bhadrapada began, 8 h. 
30 m. after mean sunrise of the 30th July A.D. 
1449. And the European equivalent of the date is 
Saturday, the 2nd August A. D. 1449, when the 
13th tithi of the bright half ended 8 h. 43 m 
and when the nakshatra was Uttar AshAdhA for 
10 h. 30 m., and the yfiga Ayushmat for 4 h. 
54 nb affefc mean sunrise. By the lunar calendar 


this day was tlio 13th of the bright half of Srft- 
vana, and therefore the month of Simha, i. e. 
Bhadrapada, quoted in the date, must be the 
solar month Bhadrapada. 

2. — On p. 70, an inscription on a stone at 
Arappakka.ru is dated : — ‘ On Wednesday* the 
twelfth lunar clay of the latter half of the month 
of Kumbha of tlie A kshay a - samxm tsar a, which 
was current after the Saka year 1488 {had passed).* 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Aksluiya (or Kb 1) ay a) is Salta 1488 expired, as 
stated in the date. In that year the Kumbha- 
samkr&nti took place, and the solar month Ph&l- 
guna began, 7 h. 58 m. after mean s turns e of the 
27th January A.D. 1557, And the European 
equivalent of the date in Wednesday, the 5th 
February A. D. 1567, when the 12th tithi of the 
dark half ended 20 Ji* 54 in. after mean sunrise. 
By the lunar calendar this was the 12th of the 
dark half of tlie amdntci Magha. 

3. — On p. 85, an inscription on a stone, built 
into the floor of the court- yard of tlie Yiriuchi- 
puram temple, is dated ■ On Thursday, the 
day of {the nakshatra) Punarvasu, which corre- 
sponds to tlie seventh lunar day of the former half 
of the month of Mesha of the & faumya year, 
which was current after the S&lMlia-Saka year 
1471 {had passed). 9 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
| Saurnya is feaka 1471 expired, as stated in the 
date. In that year the MGsha-samkr&nti took 


1 The same practice is still followed in Orissa. See ante , Yol. I. p. 64~ 
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place, and the solar month Yaisakha began, 19 h. 
41 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th March A. D. 
15-19. And the European equivalent of the date 
is Thursday, the 4th April A. D. 1549, when the 
7tb tithi of the blight half ended 14 h. 44 m. and 
when the nakshatra was Punarvasu for about 
17 h. 44 m. after mean sunrise. By the lunar 
calendar this was the 7th of the bright half 
of Yais&felia, and the day thus belonged to both 
the solar and the lunar Yaisakha. 

4. — On p. 78, an inscription on the north wall 
of the Perumal temple at GanganOr near Y elfir 
is dated: — 4 On the day 'of [the nakshatra)"R6 hini, 
which corresponds to Monday, the first lunar day 
of the former half of the month of Bishabha of 
the Pramdthin year, ( which was) the 17th year of 
(the reign of) Sakalalokaehakravartin/ 

According to Dr. Hultzsch, the year Pramdthin 
must here be Saka 1261 expired. In that year 
the V rishabha-s&mkranti took place, and the 
solar month Jyaishtha began, 9 h. 46 m- after mean 
sunrise of the 26th April A. D. 1339. And the 
European equivalent of the date is Monday, the 
10th May A. D. 1339, when the first tithi of the 
bright half ended 11 h. 33 m., and when the nak- 
<thabra was Bdhini for 7 b. 53 m. after mean 
sunrise. By the lunar calendar the day was the 
first of the bright half of Jyaishtha, and it there- 
fore belonged to both the solar and the lunar 
Jyaishtha. 

5. — On p. 104, an inscription on the south wall 
of a Mandapa at the base of the Tirumalai rock 
is dated : — ‘ On the day of ( the nakshatra) Utti- 
rabtadi (i.e., UttarabhadrapadA), which corre- 
sponds to Monday, the eighth lunar day of the 
former half of the month of Dhanus of the 
Atuinda year, which was current after the Saka 
year 1296 ( had passed). 9 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Ananda is Saka 1296 expired, as stated in the 
date. In that year the Dhanu^-samkrAnti 
took place, and the solar month Pausha began, 
20 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th 
November A. D. 1374. And the European equi- 
valent of the date is Monday, the 11th December 
A.D. 1374, when the 8th tithi of the bright half 
commenced 3 h. 41 m., and when the moon entered 
the nakshatra XTttarabhadrapadA 3 h. 17 m. 
after mean sunrise. By the lunar calendar this 
day fell in the bright half of Pausha, and it 
therefore belonged to both the solar and the lunar 
Pausha. 

The four following dates (Nos. 6—9) do not 
work out properly. 

6. — Onp. 74, an inscription on a stone at Sattu- 
vachchcri near Y eldr is dated:— ‘On Wednesday, 


the thirteenth lunar day of the dark half of the 
month of Makara of the Yuva-sariivatsara^ 
which was current after the Saka year 1497 ( had 
passed). 3 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Tuvan is Saka 1497 expired, as stated in the date. 
And in that year the sun was in the sign Makara, 
or, in other words, the solar month Magha lasted, 
from 4 h. 57 m. after mean sunrise of the 29fch 
December A.D. 1575 to 15 h. 51 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 27th January A.D. 1576. During 
this time there was only one 13th tithi of the 
dark half, and this tithi lasted from shortly after 
sunrise of Thursday, the 29fch December, to about 
the end of the same day, and it cannot in any 
way be joined with a Wednesday. — In my opinion, 
the word Makara of the date is probably an 
error for Dhanuh ; for the Dhanufi-sam - 
krAnti of the same year took place 20 h. 36 m. 
after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 29fch Novem- 
ber A.D. 1575, and a 13th tithi of the dark half 
ended on the following day, Wednesday, the 
30th November, 5 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise. 
This day would belong to the solar Pausha, and 
by the lunar calendar to the amdnta Margasirsha. 

7.— On p. 80, an inscription on the base of the 
Is vara temple at Telltir near Yelfir is dated:— 
e On the day of (the nakshatra ) Tiruvonam (i e., 
Sravana), which corresponds to Monday, the 
fifth lunar day of the former half of the month 
of Karkataka of the Sddhdrana year (and) the 
Saka year 1353/ 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
S&dMrana is Saka 1352 expired (or 1353 current!. 
And in that year the sun was in the sign Karkata, 
or, in other words, the solar month Sravaiia 
lasted, from 23 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of the 
28th June to 10 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise of the 
30th July A.D. 1430. During this time there 
was only one 5th tithi of the bright half, and this 
ended 17 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
the 25th July, when the moon was in Hasta (13), 
not in Sravana (22), and which therefore clearly 
is not the day of the date. — In Saka 1352 expired, 
the year of this date, the only fifth of the bright 
half on which the moon was in Sravapa was 
Monday, the 20th November A.D. 1430, which 
by the northern calendar was Marga-eudi 5, and 
which also was the 22nd day of the solar Marga- 
sirsha. Now, as the solar Margasirsha of the 
north would in the south be called the month of 
Karttigai, I am inclined to think that Monday, 
the 20th November A.D. 1430, is really the day 
of the date, and that in the date the word 
Karkataka has been erroneously put for Kdrttigai . 

8. — On p. 108, an inscription at the Ammaiap- 
pesvara temple at Padavedu is dated : — ‘ To-day, 
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which is ( the day of the nakshatra) Revati and 
Monday, the seventh lunar day of the former 
half of the month of Karkataka, which 2 was 
current after the Saka year one thousand one 
hundred and eighty {had passed)’ 

In Saka 1180 expired the sun was in the sign 
Karkata, or, in other words, the solar Sravana 
lasted, from 11 h. 5 m. after mean sunrise of the 
27th June to 22 h. 21 m. after mean suniise of 
the 28th July A. D. 1258. During this time 
there was one 7th tithi of the bright half, which 
commenced 3 h. 58 m. after mean suniise of Mon- 
day, the 8th July, and ended 1 h. 46 in. after mean 
suniise of Tuesday, the 9th July. Here we might 
feel inclined to assume that the tithi had been 
joined with the day on which it commenced ; but 
on Monday, the 8tli J uly, the moon was in Hasta 
(13) and Chitra (14), not in Revati (27). — Under 
any circumstances the date appears to contain an 
error, but what the exact error may be I am un- 
able to decide. If the word Karkatcikci of the 
date were a mistake for Kdrttigai, the 7th tithi of 
the bright half would end on a Monday, —the 4th 
November A. D. 1258, which, by the northern 
calendar, was Marga-sudi 7 and also the 7th day 
of the solar Margasirsha ; but on that Monday 
, the nakshatra was Sravishtha (23), not RSvati 
(27). Again, if in Saka 1180 expired we were to 
search for a Monday on which the moon was in 
Revati and on which also a 7th tithi ended, we 
should find this to have been the case on Monday, 
the 24th June A. D. 125S ; but that Monday was 
the 7 th of the dark half, and on it the sun was in 
the sign Mithuna. 

9.— On p. 125, an inscription on a pillar in the 
Mandapa in front of the Raj asimhavarmesvara 
shrine at K&nehipuram is dated : — ‘ On the day of 
{the nakshatra) Ter (i.e. s Rdhijal), which cor- 
responds to Tuesday, the seventh lunar day of 
the latter half of the month of Makara of the 
Kilaha, year, which was current {during the 
reign) of Kambanna-udaiyar.* 

According to Dr. Hultzsch, the Kilaka year 
must here he Saka 1291 (current, or 1290 expired). 

In that year the sun was in Makara, or, in other 
words, the solar M&gha lasted, from 15 h, 27 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 26th December A. D. 
2368 to 2 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 25th 
January A. D. 1369. And during this time the 
7th tithi of the dark half ended 7 h. 5 m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, the 1st January A, D. 
1369, when the moon was in Chitr& (14), not in 
Rohini (4), and which clearly is not the day of the 
date. I am unable to suggest any correction of 
i&is date, and can only say that during the solar 


Magha of Saka 1290 expired the moon was in 
Rohini at sunrise of Thursday, the 18tb January 
A. D. 1369, which was the 10th of the bright half 
of the lunar M&gha; and that the whole year 
Saka 1290 expired contains no Tuesday, either in 
the bright or in the dark half of a lunar month, 
on which the moon was in Rohini. 

10.— Differing from the above, a date on p. 84, 
from an inscription inside the front Gopura of the 
Yirinclupuram temple, gives us the solar month, 
and both the day of that solar month and the 
lunar day, without stating, however, whether the 
lunar day belonged to the bright or to the dark 

half. Dr. Hultzsch translates the date thus : ‘On 

the day of {the nakshatra) Anusham {i.e., Anurfi,- 
dhA), which corresponds to Wednesday, the sixth 
lunar day, the 3rd {solar day), of the month of 
Panguni {i.e., Phalguni) of the Visvdvasu year, 
which was current after the Saka year 1347 {had 
passed ). 9 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Yisvavasu is Saka 1347 expired, as stated in the 
date. The month of Panguni is the solar Chaitra 
of the northern calendar; and the nakshatra 
AnuradhA, joined, in or near BMlguna, with the 
sixth lunar day, shows that this sixth lunar day 
belonged to the dark half of the lunar month. In 
Saka 1347 expired the Mlna-samkr&nti took 
place, and the solar Chaitra began, 15 h. 42 in, 
after mean sunrise of the 24th February A. D, 
1426 ; and the European equivalent of the date is 
Wednesday, the 27th February A. D. 1426, 
when the 6th tithi of the dark half (of the amdnta 
Plialguna) ended 20 h. 30 m'., and when the moon 
was in Anur&dhA for, about 23 h. after mean 
sunrise. 

Another date in Dr. Hultzech’s volume (p. 60* 
verse 21), which also, like the dates 1—9, quotes a 
sign of the zodiac, may he omitted here, because 
it has been already treated by Dr. Fleet, ante, YoL 
XIX. p. 426. But I wou^d take this opportunity 
to say a few words about the date of the copper- 
plate in the possession of the Syrian Christ- 
ians at Kottayam which was first given in this 
Journal (Yol. I. p. 229) by the late Dr. Burnell, 
and which has again been drawn attention to by 
Dr. Hultzsch, ante, Yol. XX. pp. 287 and 289. 
According to Dr. Hultzseh’s translation the date 
is this : — ‘ On the day of {the nakshatra) R6hini, 
Saturday, the twenty-first of the month of 
{of the year m which) Jupiter {was) in Makara 
{within the time) during which the sacred rule of 
the illustrious Y ira- R&ghava-chakravarfcin . , , 
was current.' 
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mentioned that he had shown it to the ablest 
native astronomer (K. Krishna Jo si jar) in South- 
ern India, and that in two days he received from 
him the calculation worked out, provin g that the 
year of the date was A. D. 774, and that this was 
the only possible year. Now I am sure that the 
calculation which Dr. Burnell received from the 
native astronomer was correct, though Dr. 
Burnell, instead o£ saying A. D. 774, should have 
said A. D. 774-775 ; but A. D. 774-775 is not the 
only possible year. For I can myself point out 
two days either of which would suit the astrono- 
mical requirements of the date, — Saturday, the 
10th March A. D. 680, and Saturday, the 11th 
March A. D. 775. 

- In Kaliyuga 3780 expired the Mina-samkr&nti 
took place, and the solar Ohaitra began, 14 h. 
55 m. after mean sunrise of the 18th February, 
A. D. 680; and, accordingly, the 21st day of the 
month of Mina (or Ohaitra) was Saturday, the 
10th March A. D* 680. On that day the moon 


entered B6hi^l about 6 h. after mean sunrise, 
and on the same day Jupiter was in the sign 
Makara, which it had entered on the 26th Nov- 
ember A. D. 679. 

Again, in Kaliyuga 3875 expired the Mina- 
samkr&nti took place, and the solar Ohaitra 
began, 4 h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of the 19th 
February A. D. 775, and, accordingly, the 21st day 
of the month of Mina (or Ohaitra) was Saturday, 
the 11th March A. D. 7 75. On that day the moon 
was in Bdhini for about 17 h. after mean sunrise, 
and Jupiter was in the sign Makara which it had 
entered on the 17th October A. D. 774. 

Perhaps there may he other days which also 
would suit the date. But even if this should not he 
the case, I know too little of the history of South- 
ern India to he able to say, which of the two 
possible equivalents of the date, given above, 
would be preferable. 

Gottingen. F. Kielhobn. 
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Kalhana’s Kajatarangini, or Chronicle of the Kings 
of Kashmir, edited by M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Princi- 
pal, Oriental College, Lahore, Vol. I. Sanskrit text 
with critical notes. 

The two great Asiatic nations, with a very 
ancient but isolated civilization, afford a striking 
contrast in their treatment of history. The 
Chinese possess not only authentic chronicles, 
goingback year by year to the eighth century 
B. C., but also historical accounts of their royal 
dynasties, beginning from a period considerably 
earlier than 2000 B. C. India, on the other hand, 
did not produce any work of even a quasi-histori- 
cal character till more than a thousand years 
after the commencement of our era. That a 
people so intellectually gifted as the Indians, who 
reached an advanced stage in philosophical specu- 
lation, and showed great accuracy of observation 
in linguistic investigations several centuries before 
Christ, should have entirely lacked the historical 
sense, is certainly a remarkable phenomenon. 
The explanation is probably to be found in the 
fact that when the Aryan conquerors had over- 
spread the plains of Hindustan, the Indian mind, 
influenced by the climate, turned more and more 
away from the realities of active life towards 
speculation, arriving as early as the sixth 
century B. O. at the conclusion that action is a 
positive evil. Hence it is not till the twelfth 
century of our era that the .first Indian work was 
written which at all deserves the name of a history, 
viz., Kalha^ia's Chronicle of the Kings of 
K&smlr. Yet even in that author, as Prof. Weber 
says, the poet predominates over the historian. 

The HAjatarangini first became known through 
Horace Hayman Wilson's essay on the Hindu 


History of Kasmir, published in 1825. Ten 
years later the editio •princess appeared under 
the patronage of the Koyal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. This edition is based mainly on a 
Ddvanagari transcript from a Sarada MS., whieh 
has now been proved to be the original of all 
known MSS. of the Bdjatarangini. Its value is 
not great, owing to the numerous mistakes made 
in the course of the transcription, and to liberties 
taken with the text through ignorance of the 
topography of Kasmir on the part of the Pandits 
who undertook to edit the work. 

Troyer's edition, published- at Paris in 1840, 
and comprising only the first six cahtos, was based 
on the same materials. Though an improvement 
on its predecessor, it is still very defective, and 
proved of hut little use to General Cunningham 
in his chronological researches. 

No further progress in our knowledge of the 
Bdjatarangini was made till 1875, when Prof, 
Biihler undertook his tour in search of San- 
skrit MSS. in Kasmir. This scholar, whose 
researches have thrown more light on the ancient 
history of India than those of perhaps any other 
living Sanskritist, then discovered the codex arche- 
typus of all existing copies of the Bdjatarangini # 
It was fortunate that Dr. Stein, a pupil of Prof. 
Biihler, was enabled to visit the Talley of Kasmir 
in 1888 and the following years, one of his objects 
being to obtain possession of this valuable MS. 
with a view to editing it. Though he found it to 
he still more difficult of access than it had been 
during the lifetime of its former owner, on whose 
death it had to be divided among the heirs, Dr. 
Stein’s persevering efforts were at last crowned 
with success in 1889. 
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T he Bdjatarangint consists o£ eight cantos or 
tarangas, comprising altogether nearly 8.000 
verses, andis composed in the ordinary Sloka ra etre . 
The codex archetypus, when obtained by Dr. 
Stein, proved to contain the -whole o£ the work, 
with the exception of one leaf in the middle and 
one at the end, these having probably been lost 
when the partition took place. The name of the 
copyist, Ratnakantha, is given in the colophons 
to some of the tarangas , but the date is nowhere 
stated. However, as the dates of various other 
works copied or composed by the same writer range 
from 1648 to 1681 A. D., the MS. in question 
may safely be assigned to the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. Though written in a 
difficult hand, as may be seen from the two fac- 
simile specimen pages reproduced in Dr. Stein’s 
edition, the MS. is remarkably free from corrup- 
tions and mistakes. The faithfulness of the 
transcription is proved by the fact that the 
lacuna, which vary in length from one syllable 
to several verses, being indicated by dots and 
empty spaces, are left even where it would have 
been easy to supply the missing letters. 

Dr. Stein conjectures that the original of 
Ratnakantha’s MS. must have been a very old one, 
because in one particular passage the copyist is 
in doubt whether to read or a confusion 
which could only be due to a peculiarity of the 
Sarada character, not to he found in Sarada inscrip- ' 
tions later than the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A. D. The syllables ^ andjff-'gre in 
this older form of the S&rada^jfiteScter almost 
identical in form, as e is^-always written with a 
vertical stroke befqr^Ehe consonant (fcT=^). It 
must, however, fee ’Come in mind that the characters 
used i may -very well have differed from 
those employed in coins and inscriptions. This 
peculiar method of writing, e is also to be found 
for instance in a Devanagari MS. of Shadguru- 
sishya, dating Irom the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

It being evident from what has been said that 
Dr. Stein’s edition is practically based on a single 
MS., the question as to whether the codex 
archetypus contains any old glosses becomes 
one of primary importance. It is a satisfaction to 
be informed that there are actually many valuable 
marginal notes on, details of the topography of 
KaSmir, besides various readings and corrections, 
supplied by four different hands. The annota- 
tions of two of these, designated as A 3 and A 3 , 
are old and of considerable critical value. A 2 , 
probably r a contemporary of Ratnakantha, 
appeals to have reused from the same original 
what tJ?;e <Sopyist had written, and to have 
added and various readings which the 

copyist had omitted.' The .additions of A 3 are of 


especial value, inasmuch as he fills up the lacuna, 
in cantos i to vii not from conjecture, but, as the 
evidence adduced by Dr. Stein shows, from a MS. 
independent of the original copied by Ratna* 
kanbha. As there seem, however, to be no traces 
of its use in later copies of the Bdj at a, ranging 
this MS. has in all probability been irretrievably 
lost. Unfortunately the text of Ratnakantha con* 
tains numerous corrupt passages in the last third 
of the seventh and the whole of the eighth canto, 
while the lacuna are here rarely filled up by As, 
Considering that this part of the MS. comprises 
rather more than one-half of the whole work, these 
omissions are much to be deplored, particularly 
as the increased trustworthiness of the narrative, 
as it approaches the times of the author, is counter- 
balanced by obscurity due to corruptions. 

Dr. Stein’s critical notes show that he has pro- 
ceeded with great caution in dealing with a task 
beset with serious difficulties, and the parallel 
passages which he brings to bear on obscurities 
in the text are evidence of the extreme care with 
which he has executed his work. That there m 
still scope for emendation in the eighth canto* 
Dr. Stein is himself the first to acknowledge;! 
but it will he clear to all Sanekritists, who 
examine his edition, that he has accomplished his 
task with all the thoroughness possible in the 
circumstances. Dr. Stein is to be congratulated- 
on having buor. able, not ^vly to produce the first 
trustworthy edition of so important a work as the , 
Bdjatarangint , hut to study on the spot in the, 
course of the last four years the topography of 
Kasmir, on a knowledge of which the full com- 
prehension of that work so largely deponds. It i» 
also -fortunate for the subject that this combined 
task has fallen into the hands of so persevering, 
energetic, and enterprising a man. Sanskpt 
scholars will look forward with much interest to 
the appearance of the second volume, which, besides 
an introduction and exegetical notes on the text 
is to contain a commentary on all matters of histo- 
rical, archeological, and topographical interest 
occurring in Ralhana’s narrative. On the comple- 
tion of that volume Dr. Stein will have accom* 
plished a work complete in itself, which will add 
much, to our knowledge of the history and 
arohseology of medieval India. It seems a pity 
that the hook should have been published in tba 
very unwieldy form of atlas folio. But as it has 
been brought out under the patronage of the 
Ha&mir State Council, this practical drawback was, 
perhaps unavoidable. We have here another 
recent instance of the enlightened support extended 
by Indian Princes to the promotion of research^ 
and to the preservation of the ancient Hterattt$&! 
of their country, 

Qqford, 
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TAMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS. 

BY Y. KANAKASABHAI PILLAI, B.A., B.L. 

No. 4. — The Yikeama-Cholan-Ula. 

S IX years ago, during one of my official tours, I halted at Tanjore, and visited tlie 
Sarasvati-Mahal, or the u Palace of the Goddess of Wisdom ” in that town. This 
building forms a part of the residence of the late RAj&s of Tanjore^ and is so called because 
it contains a vast library of miscellaneous works composed in Sanskrit, Marathi, Tamil, 
and English, printed and in manuscript, collected by successive Rajas. The volumes I found 
neatly arranged and labelled, and catalogues of the books available for the visitor, whose 
curiosity might tempt him to see what treasures of the ancient lore of the country lie buried there. 
I did not examine the catalogues of Sanskrit books, because I knew that Dr. Burnell, who 
was employed as a Judge for several years at Tanjore, had examined the whole library, and had 
described everything of that kind that was valuable. But I carefully went through the lists 
of Tamil works, and found two manuscripts, bearing respectively the titles Vikrama-Ch61an- 
TJ1& and Kul6ttuhga-Cli61an.-IJlS, 5 which seemed to be of some historical value. They were 
written on palmyra leaves, about a foot long and one and a half inch broad. The leaves were 
written on both sides and in clear characters ; but they were fast decaying, the edges breaking 
under the slightest touch, — tiny insects, more diligent than the antiquarian, having already gone 
through every leaf of the manuscript and “read, marked and digested” a great portion of it 
A Tamil Pandit, who accompanied me, and who was an ardent admirer of the ancient masters 
of Tamil poetry, was in raptures over the two poems, especially their latter parts, in which 
the author describes in very lascivious strains the amorous demeanour of the women of the 
palace at the sight of the king ; but to me the introductory portions, wherein the ancestry of 
the Chola princes is given, was of absorbing interest. It struck me at the time that the poems 
would furnish a clue to the tangled genealogy of the Chdlas, which at present cannot 
be unravelled with the side of information afforded by inscriptions alone. I bad them 
copied at once. Some months afterwards, the late Tyagaraja Chettiyar, Tamil Pandit of the 
Government College, Kumbhak&nam, who had copies of these poems with him, having kindly 
lent me his manuscripts for my use, I compared them with the copies taken at the Sarasvati- 
Mahal, and found little or no difference, except a few blunders made by copyists. 

I give below the text and translation of the first 182 lines of the Vihmma-0h6lan.Ul & . 
The rest of the poem is of no value to the student of history, and is besides of too licentious a 
character to be rendered into English. As denoted by the title, the work belongs to the class 
of metrical compositions known in Tamil as " ul&.” This name is derived from the root uld, 
which means ‘ to stroll ’ or * to go in state/ Poems of this class usually begin with an account 
of the ancestors of the hero, then depict his personal appearance when he sets out from his 
mansion, followed by his vassals and servants, and conclude with a very elaborate description 
of the enamoured behaviour of the women of his court, young and old, the eagerness with 
which they await his appearance, their joy and confusion when his eyes meet their gaze, their 
sorrow and sadness when he passes out of their sight. The poem is one of the best of its kind 
in the Tamil language. For elegance of expression and richness of imagery it may be 
compared to Moore’s Lalla RookTi. It is composed in the Nerisai-hali-veiipd metre. The name 
of the author is not known. 

The poem begins with the genealogy of the Chdlas, which is traced through Brahma, 
the Sun, and other mythological personages to the king, who is said to have built high banks on 
both sides of the bed of the river Kftviri. The name of this king is mentioned in the 
Kalingattu-Parani as Karik&la-Chdla, His successors are described as follows : — 

I. The king, who set at liberty the ChAra prince, on hearing the poem Ealavali sung by 
the poet Poygai. This is Sengat-Ch6]La ; see my translation of the Kalavali , ante , Yol. 
XVIII. p. 258. 
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II, The Tidier of many a battlefield, who bore on his person no less than 96 scars gained 
in battle. 

1 1 T, He who constructed a roof of gold to the sacred hall in the temple at Chidambaram. 
Prom the Leyden grant it appears that this king was Par&ntaka-Chdla. 1 He also bore the 
title of Vira-N&rAyapa-Ch61a. s 

IT. He who conquered the Malain&du, ».«*, most probably the Kofigu and ChSra countries, 
and killed 18 princes in retaliation for the insult offered to his envoy 3 

V. He whose armies seized the countries bordering on the Gangs, and Kad&ram. 4 

VI. He who defeated the king of Vanga, and thrice attacked KalyAija, the capital of the 
Western Chalukyas. 3 

VH. He who won the battle of Koppa (or Koppai). The inscriptions of this king, com- 
mencing with the words Tirmuagal maruviya sehg6l vend un, are found in many parts of 
the Tamil country, and it appears from them that he was known by the title of TJqLaiy&r 
feri-BAj Sndrad&va, alias Kd-Parak§sarivarman. 

VIII. He who made a sar pa-say ana, i.e. a couch or bed in the shape of a coiled serpent, 
for the image of Vishnu at Srlrahgam. 

IS. The victor of KtLdal-sahgama. 6 


X. His successor, of whom no particulars are given. 

XI. He who chased the P&ndyas, defeated the OhSra, twice quelled the rebellion at 
Sftlai, annexed Konkapam and Kannadam, caused the death of the proud king of the 
Mftr&ttas, and abolished all tolls throughout his kingdom. This is Udaiyur / Sri-RAjarAjadSva, 
alias Kd-RAjaklsarivarman, whose inscriptions begin with the words Tirumagal pola 
jieruiiilachchelviyum . 7 

XII. Vikrama-Ohdja, the hero of the poem, and the son of the last mentioned king. His 
inscriptions begin with the words Tim vianni valara and are found in several of the large 
temples in the Tamil districts. He bore the title Udaiyar 'Sri-RAjendra-Chfiladgva, alias Ko- 
Parakesarivarman. 8 


Then the poem describes the king’s bed-room, his morning-bath, prayers and dress, of 
which his jewels form the most conspicuous part. The usual complimentary phrases describing ' 
the reigning king as the consort of the goddess of the Earth and of the goddesses of Wealth and 
Victory occur here. This helps us to understand the allusion in almost every inscription of this 
period to Bhuvanam-muludum-udaiyai or Ulagam-mt4udum-udaiyA}, u. the goddess of the 
Earth, as the mistress of the king. After a tedious and overdrawn account of the royal 
elephant, the poem proceeds to give a vivid sketch of the pompous pageant which the procession 
of an oriental king always presents. The king is seated on an elephant under the shade of 
a magnificent parasol, while his attendants fan him with chauAs. Hugo sea-shells and pipes 
are blown ; the big drums thunder; the royal bodyguard, with drawn swords, appear be hind 


India ’ Vob IV - P- 217. * Manual of the Salem District, VoJ. II. p. 369. 

CTlua appears to be the great ESjaraja, whose insoriptiona refer to the oonquest of Malain&lu ; see South. 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. pp. 2 and 236.— n. h.] 

KadW%TpI ) M?.-E ft S 80n Bfljandra '° h0!a ’ Wh0 boasisinbis inscriptions to have conquered the Gang* and 

a;,iJ ^ uvMh°T• ea i!w. dlIl v Te^ae ^ , 26 ^ 0f tho Kclli ’ i '4 aUll "Para’»,i suggests that No. VI. is KO-KAjaktearivaman 

"”““ 1 <»■»>»»* «- - «• 

8am8 batttS “ menti0Il8d ^ unpnblis}lad i^criptious of K6-R;tjakfiaarivormau, alias Vira-Eaj6ndrad&va. 

■h, Mr ‘ Kftaato8abha i here, but believe that the king referred to is Euldttunga I. (A. D. 1068 

to ^ “ 0t ■ R4jtodra ' Cha i a > but Vikrama-Oh6|a, who ruled' from A. D. 1119 
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-him ; the tiger banner flutters in the breeze; and before and on both sides of him come, mounted 
on horses, his vassal kings and nobles, an interesting and detailed list of whom is given : — 

1. Foremost in the brilliant assemblage of princes is the To^aim&ij, This is evidently 
the Pallava king, who was at this time a feudatory of the Chdlas. He is said to have 
defeated the Chdras, the P&ndyas, and the kings of M&lava, Sukhaia and Konkana. 

2. Munaiyar-k6n, or the king of Munai, a place now known as Tirumunaipp&di. The 
word Munaippadi signifies a war-camp, and the place appears to have been so named because 
it marked the boundary between the Chfila and Pallava kingdoms, before the latter had merged 
into the Ch&la dominions. 

3. Chdla-kdn, or the viceroy of the Chdla kingdom proper. 

4. The Brahman KapJ 3 .a:n. This name is a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Krishna, He is 
said to have been a native of the town of Kafijam, which is I believe now called Kafijantir 
and is in the Tan] ore district. He was a minister in charge of the palace and the treasury. 

5. V&nan* or the Btoa king. 

6. K&lingar-kdn, or the king of Kalinga. His capital was Kalinganagara, the modem 
Kalingapatam in the Vizagapatam district. 

7. KMavan, the king of the hill-fort of Sefiji. As Kadavan, c the forester/ is a Tamil 
synonym of the Sanskrit Pallava, he appeal’s to have belonged to the Pallava royal family. His 
fortress 'Senji, which is spelled Gingee in English, belongs to the modem South Arcot district. 

8. The king of V6n&du. This is the ancient name of the southern part of the 
Travancore territory. 

9. Anantap&lan, who is said to have been famous for his charities. 

10. Vattavan. This seems to be a Tamil form of the Sanskrit name Vatsa. He stormed 
the three-walled town of Mawai, which {was defended by Aryas. In the inscriptions of 
Raj§ndra-Ch61a, this town is referred to as conquered by the king, and the name is coupled with 
Kafakam, indicating most probably that Mannai and Katakam were identical or adjacent to 
each other. Katakam is the modem Cuttack in the province of Orissa. 

11. The king of CMdin&du. This may be Ch&di or Bundelkhan d, but is more probably 
another Chedi, a petty principality in the Tamil country, the capital of which was 
Tirukkdvalftr in the South Arcot district. 

12. The chief of Anaikk&val, i. e., Tiruvanaikkaval in the Trichinopoly district. 

13. Adigan, This is the title of the chiefs of Dharmapar! in the Salem district, the 
ancient Tagadftr or Taka$&. 9 

14. Vallabhaii., the Hujamban, i, e. the king of Hulambav&di, a division of the Mysore 
territory, 

15. Tirigattan [t. e. the king of Trigarta], 

This description of the king’s appearance in public agrees so well with what Marco Polo, 
the Venetian traveller, saw about two centuries later when he visited* Southern India, that I am 
tempted to quote his words. “It is a fact,” says he, “that the king goes as bare as the rest, 
only round his loins he has a piece of fine cloth, and round his neck he has a necklace entirely of 
precious stones, rubies, sapphires, emeralds and the like, in so much that his collar is of great 

value The king aforesaid also wears on his arms three golden bracelets 

thickly set with pearls of great value, and anklets also of like kind he wears on his legs, and 
rings on his toes likewise. So let me tell you, what this king wears between gold and gems and 
pearls, is worth more than a city’s ransom. And there are about the king a number of Barons 


9 An inscription of an Adigaim&a appears at page 106 of Dr. Hultzsch’s South-Inclian Inscriptions, Vol. I. 
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in attendance upon him. These ride with him, and keep always near him, and have great 
authority in the kingdom, they are called the king’s trusty lieges. 5 ’ 10 

j TEXT. 

Atti mukattnttamanai nittaninai chittamS. 

Tavalattamarai tatar kSvil 
Avalaipp6rrutum aruntamil knritt8 


Chir tanta tamaraiyal k&van tiruvutarak 
KAr tanta vnntik kamalattu — partanta 
Atikkadavuddichai mukanumankavanran 
Katarkula maintan K&ehipanum — mStakta 
5. Maiyaru kadchi Marichiyum mandilam 
Cheyya tani y/l]itt8r8num — maiyal kur 
Ohintanai avirku murrattirutterin 
Maintanaiyurnta maravonum — paintadat 
Taduturaiyil adupuliyum pulvayum 
30. Kuda niruddiya korravanum — nidiya 
Makavim anantanaiy uranta mannavanap 
Pdkapuripuranta pupatiyum — yakattu 
Kuralariya manukkunarntu kftrrukku 
Tera valakkuraitta Chembianum — maralin 
15. T6di maraliyolippa mutumakkal 

Tadi pakutta tarapatiyum — kudartam 
Tftnkum eyil erinta Ch61anumerkadalil 
Vinkunir kil kadalil vidddnum — Ankup 
Pilamatanir pukkuttan p6roliyal NAkar 
20. Kulamakalaik kaippidittakfivu — mulakariyak 
Kakkum chiru puravu kakka kalikurntu 
Tukkum tulai pukunta t&yonnm — mSkkuyarak 
Kollum Kudakakkuvadudaruttiliyat 
Tallum tirai Ponni tantonum — tellaruvich 
25. ChennippuliySriruttikkiri tirittup 

Ponnikkarai kanda pupatiyum — minnarulin 
MAtakka Poikai kavi kondu Villavanai 
Patattalai vidda parfctipanum — mitellA 
Menkonda tonnurrin m&Lumiru munru 
30. Punkonda venrippuravalanun — kankonda 
K6tilatt8ral ku?iikkuntirn manran 
Katalar pon meynta kavalanun — tutarkkayp 
Pandu pakal onrilironpatu chiramun 
Kondu Malain&du kondonum — tandinar 
35. Kanka, natiyum Kadaramum kaikkondu 

ChinkAtanattirunta Chembiyanum — Vankattai 
Murrum muranadakki mummadipdyk Kaliy&$am 
Oheyra tani yAnaich chAvakanum — parralarai 
Veppattadu kalattu vAlahkal Ayiramum 
40, Koppattoru kalirrar kondonu ~ mappalanfil 
Padaravat Tenn-Arahka mAy&rkkup panmaniya 


M Marco Pcll0>8 travels, by Col* Yale, YoL II. Bk. III. Chap. XVII. 
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La darayap pay alam ait to n a m — K&dalar 
Chankamattu kollum tanippara^ikkenniraiiita 
Tunkamata yanai tunibtdnum — ankavanpin 

45. Kaval purintayani kattavanum enrivarkal 

Puvalayam murrum purantatar pin — mSvalartam 
ChSlaitturantu chilaiyaittadintirukar 
CMlaikkalarn, arutta tandin&n — m§laik 
Kadal kondu Konkanaman Kannadamankaikkon 

50. Dadal konda M&r&ddarachai — yudalai 
Yirakki vada yaraiye yellaiyayttollai 
Marakkaliyunchu nkamum marri — yarattikiri 
V&riitikiri valamaka vantalikku 
Marirpoli t&l Apayarkup-parviJankat 

55. Tonriya k6n Yikkiramaclidlan ygddaittumbai 
Munrn mnrachu mnkil mnlanka — nonralaiya 
Mummaippuvanani purakka mndikavittu 
Cbemmaittanikkol tichaiyalappa — yemmai 
Yidavndpaduttn vilukkavikai eddn 

60. Kadavndkaliru kalippa — cbiidarchSr 
Inaittar makudam irakki archar 
Tuuaittal apichekaSchudi — panaitt^ru 
N iraliyS lnm nilavaliyeluntan 
POraliyonrar potu nikki — chir&rum 

65. MSya tikiri viri m^kalaiyalkur 

Ruya nila madantai tolkalinum — chayalin 
Notumulakankal §Iuntanittudaiya 
Kotil knla mankai konkaiyinum — p&til 
Niraikinra cbelvi nedunkankalinum 

70. TJraikinra n&]il oru nal — araikalark&l 
Tennar tirai alanfca muttirchilapundu 
Tennar malai &raehchSraninta — tennar 
Varavidda tenral adi varuda vadkan 
Porayidda pSrayam p6rra — iravidda 

75. Nittilappantarki] ninilapp&yalir 

Rottalar msilai tunaittolum — maittadan 
Kannum nmlaiyum periya kalivannam 
Ennnimulakaiikal eludaiya — pennananku 
Peyfca malar flti pen cbakkiravarttiyudan 

80. Eytiya palli initeluntu — poyyata 

Ponnitturai manchanamadip puchurarkai 
Kannittalirarukin kappanintu — munnai 
Mayaikkoluntai velli malai kkoluntai mavulip 
Piraikkoluntai vaitta piranai — karaikkalattu. 

85. Chekkarppani vichiimpai teyvattanicbchudarai 
Mukkad kaniyai mudivananki — mikknyarnta 
Tanattolil mudittu cliattum takaimaiyin 
Manalckalankal yaravaruli — tSnmoittu 
Chulumalar mukattu chonm&makaludanS. 

90. Talumakarakkulai tayanka — y&lun 
Tada mulaippar madantai tannudanS tdlir 
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Chudar manikkeyuran ckftlntu — padarun 
Tanippilapperunkirttit taiyaludan§ 
Maaikkadakankaiyil yayankap — panippana. 

95. Muyankantirurudane mnnnlr kodutta 
Vayauku mani marpininmalka — va} T anka 
Varunkorra matirkumanaukinudan^ 
Marunkirrirnvndaival yayppat — tiruntiya 
Vannappadimattaru. p&raniyanintu 

100. Vannattalayin yanappamaittuk — kannntalfln 
K&man chilai yanakka vtlukiya kaddalakait 
Tama mudivartakkam tantanaiya — kamarupun 
Kolattodu peyarntu kfiyirpuraninru 
Kalattirun kadakkaliru — fjalattu 

105. Tan§ mulai'i kavataprittanakketire 

Vane mnlankinum y/inradavi — vanuk 
Kaniyumaruppumadarkaiyuminmai 
Taniynm yamaracliataudama — tuniyar 
Pariya porunkodi kanatfcup panaikka 
110. Ariya oru tan&yaki — kariya 

Malaikkoddai madittidiyak kuttum 
Kolaikkoddu venkala koddam — malaittdda 
Yuru matam tanat£yaka yulakattu 
YSru matam peri! y^kattar — kCironatS 
115, Tankipporaiyarrattattam pidar ninru 
Yankipporaiyai mSnmuluiu — monkiya 
Korrappuyamirandarkuman Akalatikaiji 
Marrapparintatarpin mun patam — murra 
Yaruttamatn marantu matirattu yfilam 
120, Parutta kadantilaittuppay&p — porukkat 
Tuyaittu maturackuvadu mitittOdi 
Yayarrinaravankandari — yiyarrai 
Yalittavan eukomfinataluninru 
Kalittanayenrayakkunkaliru — nelittiliya 
125. VSrruppulattai y^tittukkotitiamaru 
Ldrrupparumannarinnriyiraik — kftrruk 
Karuttnmayirapataninratanai 
Yimttippadi padiyayerit — tirutfcakka 
Korrakkavikai nilarrakkulirntiraddaik 
130. Kar raik kayariyilankalachaip pa — vorrai 
Yalampuriyu ta valaikkulankal&rppach 
ChilambumuracliuSckilamba — pulampayil 
Yadpadai torra mara mannavar nerunkak 
KOdpulikkkor rak kodiyoukach — cliMpulatfcut 
135. Temam M&luvaruu Chifckalaruu Koiika^atta 
Mannaruntdrka Malain&dar ~ mmmau 
K-alaiyapporutorukfl rkonda parani 
Malaiyafctarum To^daimugi — palarraudimS 
tarkkuukalarHl A^akanranatayaiyil 
-140. P4rkkumatimantrapfilakaril — pdrkkut 
Todakkappunaitumbai tk6oliip,oduiSehT(idak 
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Kodnkkappunai Munaiyar kdnum — Udukkai’aiyuia 
Kankaraiyu MAr&ddaraiyun Kalihkaraiyun 
Konkaraiyum&naikXudakaraiyun — taakon 
145. Muniyum pojutu muri puruvaitfidu 

Kuniyunchilaidh ChdjLakdnmn — clianapatitan 
Tolunkalachamuuchurramunkorrappdr 
Valumpuliyumatiyamaichchu — nalura&y 
Manchaikkilittu valarum perum pusichaik 

150. Kafichattirumaraiyon Kawanum — venchamattup 
Pullata maimar pulaludampu pdyvanka 
Volliiraikk’firramnyir vankap ~ pul lair van 
Taiikumadamatar tattankulai vanka 
Tank um vari chilaikkai Va^annm — VSnkaiyinun 
155. Kudar Tillfiattuii Kollattun Konkattum 
M6dal Iraddattum Oddattum — madA 
Ladiyeduttu vevSrarachiliya virak 
Kodiyedutta K&linkar kdnum — kadiyaranach 
Chemporpatanaichcheriyinchi Chenchiyarkon 
160. Kambakkaliyanaik K&davanum — vembik 
Kalakkiyavanchakkaliyanaipparil 
Vilakkiya V5n&dar veritum — talaittarnmam 
Yarik Kumari mutal Mant&kiniyalvum 
Parittavan Ana ntap&laimm — Ariyarin 
165. Muddipporutar Vada-Mawai mummatilum 
-Madditta malyanai Vattavanum — maddaiyelak 
E&tittiru nadduk kaddaranaiikaddalitta 
Ckdtittini nfidar chelvanum — putalattu 
Muddiya tevvar chadai kadda moikalarkal 
170. Xaddiya kar Apaikk&valanum — Oddiya 
Manavarachaririya T ad a-K alink at 
Tanai tunitta Atikanum — Minavartaii 
Kddd&runk KoUamuhkonda kodai Nujamban. 

Vaddar matayanai Vallavanum — koddaranak 
175. Konkaikkulaittuk Kudakaikkuvadiditta 

Ckenkaikkalirrut Tirikattanum — aiikavanpin 
Yallavanun K6chalanu M&katanu M&Luvanura 
, Villavanun KSratanu Minavanum — Pallavanum 
Ennum perumpSrkalennili mandilikar 
180. Munnum iru mariin kumoittindap — panmanichSr 
Choti vayiramadakkunchudarttodiyAr 
Tlti kurukutalam — 4 

TRANSLATION. 

My soul ! Pray thou daily to the excellent (Ganapati) that has the face of an elephant I 

Let us praise her (Sarasvati) whose shrine is the white water-lily, full of pollen, so that she 
may inspire us with elegant Tamil ! 

The first of gods, creator of the earth (Brahma), who rose with faces four out of the 
water-lily, that grew from the dark navel of the sacred person of (Vishnu) the spouse of- 
that goddess whose seat is on the lovely lotus flowex*. Then his beloved sou BLfi&yapa. Then 
great Mari chi, a faultless seer. Then he whose car rolls on a single flaming wheel* Then that 
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stem sire who drove his chariot over his son to soothe a cow in dire distress. Then the 
mighty monarch who made the timid fawn and the fierce tiger drmk together in the same 
cool springs. Then the king who rode an aerial car and ( mounting to the shea) saved 
Bhflgapnrl. Then the Sembiyan (i. «. the Ohfija) who by a solemn sacrifice created a 
wondroas man and won his cause, satisfying the ruthless god of death. Then the sovereign 
who shared the grey beard of elders and drove Tama out of his sight. Then the Chdja who 
stormed the castles of his foes which hnng in the air. Then he who let into the Eastern bay 
the swelling waters of the Western %ea. Then the prince who bravely went down a cavern, 
and by his° radiant beauty won the hand of the noble daughter of the Nftga race. Then that 
generous man who is known to all the world as having joyously entered the scales (to be 
weighed), to save a little dove. Then he who brought the river Ponni (K&viri) whose rushing 
current cuts its way through the rocky ridges of high Kudagu. Then the king who set his 
tiger (banner) on the mountain whose summit gleams with crystal waterfalls, and formed high 
banks to control the floods of the Ponni. Then the sovereign who heard the lofty lay of 
Poygad and graciously struck the fetters off the feet of the Villavan (i. e. the Chfira king). 
Then that conqueror whose person was covered with scars (gained in battle), twice three and 
ninety in number. Then that guardian (of the world) who, with pious love, covered with sheets 
of gold the roof of the hall where Siva (literally, pare honey) dances. Then he who, to avenge 
his envoy, obtained of old, in a day, the heads of twice nine princes and conquered Malain&du, 
Then he who sat on his throne while his armies seized the (Jang& and Kad&ram. Then that 
matchless soldier who broke the power of (the king of) Vanga and thrice attacked Kaly&pa. 
Then he who, ridi ng on a single tusker, killed his enemies in a fierce fight at Koppa and took a 
thousand elephants. Then he who, with gems of many kinds, made a conch in the shape of a 
hooded serpent for the god (Vishnu) of the Southern Raugam (Srirahgam) where ancient 
(Vedie) hymns are sung. Then he who cut down countless majestic rutting elephants, and 
won a great victory at KUdal-sangama. Then he who after the above watched and protected 
the earth. After all these kings had ruled the whole compass of this earth, came the Abhaya 
whose shoulders were adorned with garlands of dr ; who, with his army which had chased the 
sel (a fish, the flag of the Pftiidya) and broken the bow (the flag of the Chbra) and twice 
cut the rebels at S&lai, annexed Koh.kaij.am and Kannadam (and all the land) up to the shores 
of the Western sea; caused the death of the proud king of the Mar&tfcas ; rid the country of all 
evils and tolls ; and ruled with mercy the whole of this sea-girt earth up to the bounds of 
the Northern mountain. His illustrious son Vikrama-OhdJ,a assumed tho diadem amid the 
thundering of the three drums, and governed the three worlds, extending his righteous 
dominion in all directions, the cool shade of his umbrella removing all evil (or unhappiness) 
and gladdening (the hearts of) the eight celestial elephants (which guard the eight points). 
Kings took off their glittering crowns, which were wound with wroaths of flowers, and bowed 
their heads at his pair of feet. He brought under his own martial sway the seven swelling seas 
and the seven continents. While thus he reclined on the shoulders of the goddess of the Earth, 
like the broad and bright girdle on whose hips are the chains of mountains, and on the bosom 
of the beauteous and chaste virgin (the goddess of Victory) who is tho Bole mistress of the 
seven worlds, and in the presence { literally , long eyes) of tho goddoss of Wealth who dwells in the 
(lotus) flower, —-one morning, he rose brightly from his bed which was all white as the moonlight, 
under a canopy of pearls, and to which he had retired overnight, wearing tho choicest pearls paid 
as tribute by the Southern (P&pclya) princes ; his person perfumed with tho pasto of the sandal 
of their (the Pfl.b,dyas’) mountain ; his feet wooed by the southern breezes at thoir bidding ; accom- 
panied by the empress “ Mistress of the seven worlds,” who, with bright large eyes and swelling 
bosom, her tresses twined with fresh blossoms, and her shoulders wonnd with strings of fragrant 
flowers, was graceful as a goddess and gay as tho playful swan, and served by a group of women 
whose glances wonnd like sharp swords. (Saving risen) he bathed in the river whose current 

never dries up, and pnt on his wrist a bracelet made of the tender shoots of the arugu grass, 
handed to him by his priests, and offered his prayers to him (Siva) who is the light of the ancient 
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VSdas, the flame on the silver mountain (Kailasa), who wears the young crescent on his head, 
whose throat is dark, and whose ethereal body is of a ruddy hue, who is the supreme luminary 
amongst gods, who has three eyes, and who is full of mercy. (Then) he distributed large sums 
of money (to the Brahmans) and was pleased to send for the (royal) jewels whose magnificence 
passeth description. On his face, which was the seat of the goddess of Eloquence, and which 
bloomed like a full-blown flower beset by bees, sparkled fish shaped ear-rings. On his 
shoulders which bore the broad-bosomed goddess of the Earth, he set epaulets, which blazed with 
brilliant gems. On his wrists, where the restless goddess of Fame sat, shone bracelets set with precious 
stones. On his chest, which was the abode of the goddess of Wealth, beamed the priceless jewel 
which the ocean gave up when churned (by the gods) with the great snake (Vasuki/or a rope). At 
his waist, he placed gracefully his sacred sabre on which lay the great goddess of Victory. Having 
put on rich and rare ornaments of exquisite beauty and arrayed himself gorgeously, he issued out 
of the palace, appearing so enchantingly handsome, that it seemed as if Siva had bestowed on 
him, while he bowed his wreathed crown to the god, all the heavenly charms of which he had 
deprived Kama (Cupid) when the latter had once bent his bow on the god. There stood 
before him the huge and fierce royal elephant which would not brook to hear the roar of 
other elephants, and if it heard the thunder of the clouds, would sweep (with its trunk) even the 
sky, and finding no trunk or tusks opposing it, would be appeased ; which would alone bear 
the heavy war-banner, and with its death -dealing tusks batter and break down even hard rocks ; 
which, being unaccustomed to the smell of other rutting-juice but its own, — when Akalanka 
(i i.e . the Spotless) had, with his swelling victorious shoulders, removed from the neck of the ele- 
phants which guard the eight points, the burden {of this earth), which they had borne with silent 
anguish, and made them forget the aching pain of their forelegs and discharge rut in floods, — 
scenting their rut, followed up the current of the floods, and pacified by the sounds of the 
celestial elephants, rejoiced that they were gladdened by the favour of its royal master; which 
would trample under foot and lay waste the enemies* lands and furiously devote to death the dear 
lives of the princes who face it on the field of battle. On such an Airavata (or white elephant) 
he mounted step by step, and sat under the shade of a superb umbrella. A pair of thick chauns 
fanned cool and gentle puffs of wind ; the deep sound of the great sea-shell swelled ; bands of 
pipes made shrill music ; the silambu and the big drums thundered ; the well-drilled bodyguard 
of swordsmen appeared ; high above all waved the banner of the conquering tiger ; and there 
crowded warrior kings, such as : — the To£daim&n, who in a single campaign scattered 
the armies of Malain&du and defeated the Tennar (Tandy as), MAluvar, Sjngajar, 
Konkanar, and other kings of distant lands ; and of the ministers of Anagha, whose sounding 
anklets rest on many a crowned head, the Munaiyar-kdn, who with his headgear winds the 
wreath of victory in besieging enemies* strongholds ; and the Chd]La-kdn who, whenever his 
sovereign is displeased with the TTdukkar, Kan gar (Gangas), M&r&t^ar, Kaljngar, Kongar 
and other Western nations, bends his bow on them with a frown ; and the Brahma^ Kansan of 
the town of Kafijam, the high walls of which pierce the clouds, who daily superintends the royal 
guard, treasury, palace, sword {or armoury), tiger (standard) and council ; and the V&nan, armed 
with the bow bound with leather, who offers the lives of ‘rival kings to death, their stinking 
carcasses to demons, and compels their fond mistresses (who have become widoivs) to remove 
their ear-rings (and other ornaments) ; and the KAlinga king, who with his victorious banner has 
put to flight many a prince in Vdhgai, Vijifiam, Kollam ? Kongam, Irattam and Od^am ; and 
the K&davaii, who rides the gay elephant, king of the liill-fort of Sefiji, which, crowded with 
battlements, resembles the unassailable red mountain (MSru) ; and the king of V&g.adu who 
drove the rogue elephant, which caused people to tremble by its great fury ; and Anantap&Ian, 
who performed deeds of great charity and spread his fame from Kumari to the Mand&kini ; and 
the Vattavan, whose huge elephant broke down the three walls of Northern Manuiai, where the 
Ary as had fought hard for their town ; and the prince of the sacred ChSdin&du, who levelled to the 
■ground the strong fortifications of Kfidi ; and the chief of Anaikk&val, who, when he ties the 
sounding anklet on his leg, never fails to compel the foes whom he encounters, to tie up the hair 
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on their head in tangled knots ; and the Adigan, who cut down the armies of Northern Kalinga 
and routed the king of Odfliyam ; and VaLlabhap, the munificent Nulambap, who, riding a 
rutting elephant, conquered EdttfaffU belonging to the Mipavar (Papayas), and Eollam; and 
Tirigattan. of the red-trunked elephant, who overthrew Kongu which is defended by mountains, 
and knocked down the crags of Kudagu j and after him came the Vallavan, Kdfealap, 
Majuvan, ViLLavap, ESralan, Mlpavan and Pallavan. Surrounded in this manner 
in front and on both sides by great kings and chiefs without number, he approached the street- 
where lire the fair women whose polished bracelets sparkle with many gems and brilliant 
diamonds. 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OP THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETL 

1476 A. D. 


BY TAW SEIN KO- 
( Continued from pcuje 89.) 

TEXT. 1 


Obverse face of the First Stone. 


Tffamo tassa bhagaoatb arahato sain twiennib uddhcissa. 

Siddha bhavantu Jinacakkavarabhivnddlnyo siddhara Buddhassa name. 
Kamafi.Aadesapatibhu-B.amadh.ipatina kata 
Jinasasanasamsuddhi tarn pavatti kathiyate. 

Ramanuadesapatibhu-Ramadbipatiraja-kale Jinasasanassa suddhi. 

Sakyamuniuo Samnxasambaddhassa parinibbanato dvinnam vassasatauam upsri 
attharasame vasse vltivatte Dhamtnasokaraja abhisekam papuiii. Tato catutthe vasse 
Nigrodhasarn.ao.er am paticca Buddhasasane sanjiita ’tiviya pasiidona bhikkhuusuh labhasak- 
karo vepullam agamasi ; titthiyanam parihayi. 


Atha titthiya labhasakbaram patthayamiina kuci blufekhiten pabbajjitvu ttpnmunpajjitvn. 
sakani sakani Sassatadlni ditthigatani pakasenti. Koci pana sayani ova jm.bbujjitvu bhikkhu- 
vesam gabetva sakani sakani ditthigatani pakasenti. To sabbo pi uposat.I i ml is ail g] i aki tromam 
karontanam bhikkunam antaram pavisifcva nishlanti. Tetia parisu asuddhuli wuigliu uposathani 
na karoti. Tat5 Asokarame sattavassani uposatho paeehijji. 

Tam paticca raja Dhammasoko sasan’-uppamia-mala-kantn.ka-’bljiid'ipaliaiwynit sfmnaih 
sodhetnkamo MoggalipiittatissamahStheram upauissayam katvii, VibliajjiivRtlT Sammasam- 
b add ho sassatadivudino titthiyilti samayara uggahotv.j, sabbo bkikkhu san nipatapetva 
satnanaladdhike ekato vasSpStva, tato ok ’ekam nlharit.vft; kiiiivad 1 Sauitnusauibnildlu" ti 't vutte 
Vibhajjavadi Sammasambuddho ti variants sasamkabhikkhu .saUluNutusalinsMis nlicsum ; 
Sassatadivadi Sammasambuddho ti vadantu pana titthiyabhuta papabhikkhu tuirrhimlittsH* 
ahesum. Atha raja te sabbo pi satthisahasso papabhikkhu uppabbujutvfi, “ pst/mnddlut daui 
parisa, karotu saiiglio uposathakamman ti” vatvii nagaram picvisi. 

Tato Moggaliputtatissamahathero Asokaramo tuhi subbChi yattliixataKahasaclii 
bhikkhuhi saddhim uposatham akasi. Tad avasiino sunklulpuna Blm.gavn.tij dcsitam 
Eathavatthu-pakarap^Th Bhagavata dinnanayo thatva viUliai-ctvfi doses!. TaUi paraih yatlm 
yasma Mahakassapathero chalabhifiriacatupatisainbhidapatlii paiicasatuniii.l.l.t) kbiniisuvablukkliu 
ucciuitva sattamasam PathamasafLgitim akasi ; yatliu o ’uyasma MahayasathorS diujnbhiiiua- 
catupatisambhidapatte sattasabamatto kin nasavabli ikku ucciuitva ulitliuiufisatu Dutiyasaiigitim 
akasi^ evam ohalabhinnacatnpatisambliidapattij aahuasamattit klniiAsaviibliikku munnitva 
navamasam Tatiyasaagitim. akasi. Saiigltikavanavasfmo puna anugiitii sasamuii i«(iraiitatuf- 
thesu patitthahissatiti viditva “tusutusu rafcthosu susunam patil.fehap.'itliati ” til Majjhantika- 


1 TTawo*|JwMit tMs text ^ is represented by c ! 
sign-repyesen^^, l^ng.towel. 
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ther&dayo there pesjsi. Tesu Mahamahindatheram Tambapannidipe sasanam patitfche- 
petum pesesi ; Sopatheram pana Uttaratheraft ca Suvanpabhumiratfha-sahkhata- 
Ramahftadese sasanam patitthapetum pesesi. 

Tada S uvannabhumir atf he Sirimasoko nama raja rajjani karesi. Tassa rajat$ham, 
nagaram Kelasabhapabbatacetiyassa paechim&nudisayam hoti. Tassa tu nagarassa pacln- 
’upadclhabhago pabbatam uddhani hoti, pacckim ’upaddhabhago same bhumibhage hoti. Tarii 
pana nagaram Golamanussagharanam viya mattikgharanam bahnlataya Gojamattika- 
nagaran ti yav ’ajjatana voharanti. 

Tassa pana nagarassa samudddpakatJthatfha samuddavasi rakkhas! ranno gehe 
anuvijatam darakam safcatam gahetva khadati. Tasmim ca thora gamanasamaye rattiyam 
rahhu aggamahesi ekam darakam vijayi. Sapi rakkhas! raiind gehe darakassa nibbattabhavam 
Satva tam khaditukama pancasataparivara nagarfibkimukln agacchati. Manussa tam disva 
bhifcatasifca viravanti. Tada dve thera ativiya bhayanake rakkhasi-siha-sadise eka-slsa-dvidha- 
bhuta-slka-kaye disva, tato rakkhasi-ganato digune attabhave mapetva, anubandhitva rndka- 
pesum. Atha te pisaca theramapite digune attabhave disva, “may am pi dani imesam bhakkha 
bliavissamati” bliita samuddabhimukha dhavimsu. Thera puna tasam anagamanatfchaya 
dipassa samanta arakkham samvidahitva, tada sannipatitanam manussanam Brahmajalasuttaih 
desesurh. DSsanavasane satthisahassanam manussanam dkammabkisamayo ahosi : ad<jhuddhani 
purisasahassani diyaddhani c ’itthisaliassani pabbajimsu; avasesa pana manussa saranesn ca 
sllesu ca patifcthakimsu. Evahi Sammasambuddhassa parinibbanatd dvinnam vassasatanam 
upari chattimsatime vasse vitivatte imasmim Ramahhadese dve thera sasanam 
patitthapesun ti datthabbaih. 

Tato pabhuti Ramanhadese tadahu jatarajakumaranaih Sonuttar&ti uamam 
akarimsu. Sabbesam abhinavajatadarakanan ca rakkha-sayanivaranattham bhuje va panne va 
thera-mapit 5 -attabhava-rupam likhitva, sxsopari tliapayimsu. Nagarassa pacln uttaradisam 
bliage girimatthake tbera-mapit-’attabhava-rupam silamayam katva thapayimsu. Tam rhpam 
yav ’ajjatana dissati. 

Evam Ramannadese sasanapatitthanato patthaya cirakantam dibbati. Gacchante gacchante 
kale mahamandalassapi Ramannadesassa visum visum damarikattakaranena bhinnatta, ahivat- 
ai’dgapllitatta, dabbhikkhapiiitatfca, varacakkasaiikhitfcaya satfcarajasSnaya-bhibhutatta ca, 
Ramahhafcthanam dubbalam jatam, Tena tam nivasinam bhikkhunam sukhena pariyattirh va 
pafcipattim va paripuretum asakkoneyyatta sasanam pi dubbalarh jatam. 

Suriyakumaro ti pana patiladdhatamaranamassa Manoharirahho rajjakaranakale accan- 
tadubbalam jtifcam. Tada Sammasambuddhaparinibbanato ehasat&dhikavassasahassam hotiti 
datthabbaih. 

Elk ’uttarachasat&dhikavassasahasse pana kale ruddha-rupa-bedasakkaraje Arimad- 
danapur ’issaren’ Anuruddhadevena rfiana sapifakattayazh bhikkhusahgham anetva 
Pugamasankhate Arimaddanapure sasanam patitthapitam. 

Tato satt ’uttarasatavassakale rasa-yama-pana-sakkaraje Lahkadipasmim Sirisah- 
ghabodhi-Parakkamabahuraj a sasanam visodhesi. 

Tato pana chatthe vasse y ama-sikhi-pa aa-sakkar aj o Laukadipe cetiyabhivandanatfchaya 
Pugamabhupaoariyabhuto Uttarajivamahathero : 46 sambahulehi bhikkhuhi saddhim navam 
abhiruhissamlti ” yena Kusimanagaraih tena pakkami. Eo pan *esa Uttarajivamahathero ti ? 
Ayam hi thero Ramahhadesiyapntto Ariyavaihsatherassa sisso ; Ariyavamsathero pana 
Kappunganagaravasi-Mahakalatherassa sisso ; so pana Sudhammanagaravasino Prana- 
dassimahatherassa sisso; so tu lokiyajjhanabhifinalabhi tappaccaya pato va Magadliaratthe 
Uravelayam mahabo^hiyahganaih sammajjitva, puna paccagantva, Sudhammapnriya pin day a 
carati. Tassa ca patidinam pat5 va mahabddhiyahganam sammajjanakale, Sudhammapurato 
Magadharatthagamino U r u ve la v a s i- vil ni j j aka manussa disva, paccagantva Sudhammapuriyanam 
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matmssanani arocenti* 
nimsa. 


Tasma Pranadass imahafcher 5 lokijajjhanabhmQasaraapattilabhiti sanja- 


TJ fctaraj i vamah a fchero Kusimanagararii patva, sambahulehi bhikkhuhi paripunnavlsativassena 
ca samanerena saddhim navam abhiruhi. Ko pan’esa samanero ? Kasma nam Chapatasama- 
aero ti vohartyatifci ? So hi Kusimaratthavasmam putto U ttaraj ivamahather assa sisso, 
Kusimarafthe Chapato ti laddhanamagamavasinarb. pattatta Chapatd samauero ti 
vohariyati. 

U fctaraj I vamahathero pi navam abbiruhitva, Laokadipam gato. Tatd Laiikadipavasino 
mahath§v5 tena saddhim dhammiyi kathlya saihsanditva samanubh&sitva sampiyayamana : 
“mayam Lankfidlpe sasanapatitthapakassa Maharnahindatherassa pavenibhuta ; tnmhe pana 
Savannabhumiratthe sasanapatitthlpakanam Son ’UttarAbhidhananam dvinnaxh mahathSrdnaih 
pavenibhutsa. Tasma sabba mayam ekato sanghakammam karissamati ” yatva, paripun.nayjsafch* 
yassaifc Cbapatasamaneram upasamp&denti. 

Tafco param Uttarajivamabatberd Laiibadipe yam kinoi cStxya-vandanadi-kiccanj nifcfcbape* 
tabbam, tam sabbam nitthapefcva, Pugamanagaraib paccagantum arabhi. 

Atha Chapatabhikkhuss ’etad abdsi ; “saoaham pi Uttarajivamahitherena saddhim 
pacoagamissami, tafctka nafcipalibddhena yathaphiisixkam uddesaparipuecham kafcuih na 
sakkbissami. AppSva namAham mahabherara apalSketva, idh’eya Laakadlpo vasitvft, uddesa* 
parLpuccha vasina s’atthakathari) pitakattayam nggahetva ya, psbcciigameyyan tip” Tato s5 
XJttarSjivamaMtheram apaloketva, Lankadipe yev’ohlyi. 

U ttaraj ivamaMthSr 6 pi sambahulehi bhikkhuhi saddhim nAvarrx abhiruyha, Kusima- 
nagaram patva,, y&na Pug&managara m tad avasaritvft, tasmim patxvasi, 

Chapatabhikkhu ea uddesaparipucchapasxjitd s’at$hakatham pitakattayam xiggahetva. 
dasavasso hutva, therasammufcim labhitv.a, pugamanagapaiii paocagaptukamo, cintesi : “ sacaham 
ekako ya paecagamissami, tatth Ottarajivamahatherabhayena, Pugamavaslhi bhikkhuhi saddhim 
ekato yadi sanghakammam kattnm na icchami. Tada paiicayaggaganabhavena k&ihaih yisnm 
sanghakammam kattum lacchami ? Yam nu nAham anftehi Tipitakadharehi catuhi saddhim 
paccagameyyan ti.” £van ca pana so cintetva Tamalitttavasiputtena SivalithSrSna. 
KambSjarajatanujeaia Tamalindatherena, Kificipuravasxtanayen Anandatherena, LaiikS 
dipavasikatrajena Bahulatherena ca saddhim samridhaya navam abhiriihitva paecagacehi ' 

e panca pi mahatliera Tipitakadhara byatta patibala. Tesn Rihnlatliero suttlmtarajh 
byatto patibalo. v 


_Te paaa pafiea mahathera Kusimanagararh patva, vasB’upaTutyikayopakaithatta 
, “Samanagaram gamanakalabhavato, Kasimanagare yeva vassam upagacehimsu. Tusarh vass 
upagamanajthane viharavatthuva pakaro va Kusimanagarassa dakkhinadisabhage yav ’ ajiatana 
ftiasatj. Atba kbo Chapato mahathero vufchavasso pai-arStYa, catuhi therehi sadhdii yena 
Pugamanagaram tena carikaih pakkami. y 

Uttara j i vanjabat her o ta katipayadivasasampatte Chapatamahathero kalam akusi, 

Ohapatathero ca Pagamanagaram patya, nijlcariyabhfifc Ottarajivamal.iifchorassa kaMka. 

0atV ' a ’ taSS a ! aKa!iath S^V’a, vandana-khamapana-kammani katvu, catuhi therehi 
raddhim Sva sa^antayi; “amhakam ayasmanto iioariyabhat Ottarajivamahathurona saddhim . 
ekato I^ankadi pavasino njahafchera sanghakammam karonti yuva ; mayam pi dani Son ’Uttara- 
b ldhanatherapavenibhutehi Pngamavaslhi bhikkhuhi saddhim ekato sahghakammam katum 

* T*' A - Mpi PUbb ® amMkam Scariyabhuto EanaaliflaTasikS Uttar^I, 
tu Marammadesiyaxxam bhikkhunadi yev’ issarattS. 
k5tlUil iooll5nJftti • ,, Tato OhapafamahfithSrS 
sahghaSa&S bklkkhuk s ^ dh ^ ^to sanghakammam akatvS visa* yeva, 
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‘fev fl.rw BamafL&adese Sudhammanagarato sasanassa gantva, Marammadese Pugama- 
nagare patitfLanato eatuvis&dhikavassasate vitivatte yeva sikhi -b ©da-pana - sakkaraj © 
Lankadipato sasanam agantva Pugamanagar© patitthatlti datthabbam. 

Tada Pugamanagar© N arapatij ayasuro nama raja rajjam kareti. So pa&casu maha- 
theresu ativiya pasanno, Eravatiya mabanadiya navasangbatam karapetva, bahupasampada- 
pekkke panoa mahathere upasampadapeti. Ten’ete mabatbera anukkamena vaddhitva ba- 
hngana jata. 

Ekasmim pana di vase raja paficannazn mahatheranam mahadanam datum samaj jam karapeti. 
Tasmim samaye Rahulathero ekissabbirupaya natak’ittkiya dassanenanabbiratiya pilito 
gihibhavam pattbayamano gihlbbavath kattum arabbi. Tada Chapatamabatberadayo cattaro p£ 
mabathera punappunam dbammiya katbaya tani dvadiihsu, samanubhasimsu. Evam so oatubi 
pi mabatberehi dbam mi ya katbaya ovadiyamano pi iam citfcam nivattetum nasakkki. 
Atha catubi'mahatherehi : " yajjavuso, nanappakaren* ambebi dbammiya katbay 5 ovadiyamano 
pi samano tam cittam nivattetum nasakkhi. Ma yidba tvam gibibbavaya vayameyyasi ; 
Ramannadesam pana gantva navam abbirubitva, Malayadlpam patva, tasmim yeva gibibbavaya 
vayameyyabiti” Punappnnam ev’uyyojito Rama&fia&esam gantva, navam abbiruhitva, 
Malayadlpam gato. 

Tattba pana so Yinayam janitukamam Malayadip’issaram rajanam satlkassa Kbnddasik- 
kkapakaranassa sikkbapanena sabbavinayapaliya attham bodhesi. Malayaraja tasmim paslditva, 
nanappakarehi manlhi pattam puretva pujesi. Rahulathero tam pujasakkaram labhitva, gibl 
hutva, ghar&vasam kappeti. 

Api ca aparena samayena catu.su pi theresu Obapatamabatbero kalam akasi. Sxvalimaba- 
thero ca, Tainaliudamabatbero ca, Anandamahathero cati, tayo mabatbera Pugamanagare 
sasanam ujjdtayimsu. 

Atk’ekada Pugamaraja paslditva tay6 battbiyo tesam tinnam mahatheranam adasi. Atba 
tesu Slvalimahatherd, Tamalindamabatbero cati, dve raahatbera dve battbiyo vane vissajja- 
pesum. Anandatbero pana: “Kincipnravasmam natakanam pabenakam karissamlti,” Kusi- 
managaram gantva, hatthim navam abbirubapesi. Tato dve mabatbera: “mayam panavuso, 
battbim labbitva, vane vissajjapema ; kissa pana tvam tiracchanagatassa dukkbam uppadetva, 
natakanam pabenakam karosi ? Ayuttan te kamman ti” vadimsu. Tada Anandatbero: “ Kissa 
tumhe bhante, evarupam mama avacuttba ? Kim pana bhante, Bbagava c natisangabam manga* 
lan’ ti nabhasiti’* aha. Tato dve mabatbera: <s dubbaco ’si tvam, Ananda, yam madisatfam 
vuddhanam amkakam ovadanusasanam na ganheyyasi. Yajj evam avuso, tvam visuih saugha- 
kammam karohi; mayam pi visum karissamate ” vadimsu. Tato pattbaya dve mabatbera 
visum sangbakammam akamsu. Anandatbero pana visum sanghakammam akasi. 

Tato param Tamalindamabatbero babussutanam byattanaih pafeibalanam- sissanaih beta 
santikam agatagate kbattiyadayo upasake: 4< babussuta, bbontd, upasaka, bhikku byatta, 
patibala ; catupacoayalabbena pariyattirh va pafcipattim va puretum mtsakkhimsu. Catubi pacca- 
yehi, upasaka, tesam sangabam icchama. Yadi pana tumhe catupaccayasangabam karissatba; 
addba te pariyattirh va patipattim va puretum sakkbissantiti 55 vatva, vacavinnattiya catupacca- 
yam nppadesi. Atba Sivalimabatberd Tamalindatheram aha: 6< Bhagavata kbo, avuso, 
■vacivinnattibet’nppannapaccaya garabita ; kissa pana tvam avuso, vacivinnattiya catupac- 
cayam nppadesi ? Ayuttan te kamman ti. s, Tato Tamalindatbero Sivalimahatheram evam aba: 
« attanam eva bbante, uddissa katavacivinnattiya uppannapaccayam Bhagavata garahitam. 
Maya pana bbante, n’ attanam uddissa vacivinnattiya catupaccayam uppaditam. Atha kbo 
babussutanam byattanaih patibalanaih sissanaih catupaccayalabhena pariyatti-pati-patti-puranena 
sasanassa vuddbi bhavissatiti mantva tesam betu vacivinnattiya catupaccayam uppaditan ti.” 
Puna Sivalimabatberd Tamalindatheram evam aba : " yajj evam avuso, Tamalinda, 
vadeyyasi, evam tvam pi visum sangbakammam karohi ; aham pi visum sangbakammam j 
karissami. Samanaccbandanaih hi kbo avuso, Tamalinda, saman&dhippayanatn annamann 
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’dvadanusasanikaranam ekaio san gbakammakaranam yattarupan ti.” Tato pabhuti te 
pi dve mahathera visum sangbakammam akamsu. 

Tada Pugamanagare Sudhammanagarato agatasasanapavenibhuto bhikkhusahgho 
ea 5 Slvalimakatlierasissabhuto bhikkhusahgho ca, 1 Tamalindamahathe rasissabbuto 
bhikkhusahgho ca, Anandamahatherasissabhuto bhikkhusango ehti : cattaro bhikkhu- 
sahgha visum bhixmatta, visuih nikaya jata. Tesu pana S udhamma nagarato agatasa- 
s&napavembhuto bhikkhusahgho purimakal&gatatta ‘ P urimabhikkhusahgho 9 ti 
Fugamavasino Marammamanussa voharanti. Tato pana bhikkhusahgho Sihajadipato 
agatasasanapavenibhutatta ‘ Slhalabhikkhusahgho 9 ti, pacchimakalhgatatta 4 Pacchi- 
mabhikkhusahgho ? ti ca voharanti. 

Tato param tesu pi tisu mahatheresu Sivalimabathero ca Tamalindamahathero . cati, dve 
mabathera yavatayukam sasanam jotayitva, yatlialcammam gata. Anandathero pana catupan" 
nasavassani Pugamanagare sasanam jotayitva, muni-suhfia-rasa-sakkaraje sampatte yatha- 
kammam gato, 

Reverse Pace of the First Stone. 

Dibbatu Jinacalcham ! 

Dalaratfhe pana Padippajeyyabhidhanagamavasiputto Sariputto nam’eko samauerd 
Pugamanagaram gantva, Anandatherassa santike upasampajjitva, atthakathasahitam 
dhammavinayam pariyapunati. So evam. pariyattadhammavinayo samano bahussuto Sariputto 
bhikkhu byatto patibalo ti patthatayaso hoti. Atha Pugamaraja tassa kittisaddari} sutva 
<fi yadi S&riputto bhikkhu bahussuto suta&haro sutasaunicayo byatto* patibalo anga-paccauga- 
paripiiri-samaniiagato ca abhavissa, evam tarn acariyam katva payirupasissamiti ” parijane 
Te pana parijana ranno pesita Sariputtassa bhikkhuno anga-paccanga- 
paripurim vlmaibsmlStl' Evam vlmamsamana tassa bhikkhuno pad’ahgntthak ’aggacchinna- 
bhavam disva ranno tam^^^m^aroces urn . Raja: “na sabb’aiigaparipfjrisamaxmagato so 
bhikkhu ti 59 mannamano tassa bahuTfr^ujasakkaram katva, Dhammavilasathero ti» namarb. 
datva, “ Ramannadese sesanam pajjoteyyahi ti” vatva tam uyyojesi. 

Tato Dhammavilasathero Ramahhadesam gantva Dalanagare bahu. bhikkhu dhamma- 
vinayath pariyapunapesi. Tada Dalanagare tarn pakkham bhikkusahghath Sihajapa- 
kkhabhikkhiisahghan ti voharanti. Son' Uttarabhidhananam arahantanam paveiubhutam 
pana purimam bhlkkhusahgham Ariyftrahantapakkhasanghan ti ca Itamannadesiya 
voharanti, 

®ko pana bahussutagunasampanno Ariy&rahantapakkho mahathero Lakkhiyapura- 
ratthe bakasamacohauam bahulataya Bakasan ti laddhaaamassa nadimukhass dpakatthabbufce 
vihare pativasati, Tato avidure ekatn apanam attbi; tamb ’apanato avid lire thane bahU 
karamare Kambojiye manusse samanetva vasapenti. Ten’ etam apanam pi Kambojapanan ti 
voharanti. Tassa ca viharassa Kambdjapanen asannatta Kambojupanaviharo ti voharanti, 
Tam viharavasimahatheram pi Path ama-Kamboj apanaviharatherd ti voharanti. Pacchu pana 
Pathama-Kamboj&pauaviharathero ti avatva, Kamb o j ^panamahather o ti voharanti. 

Tato aparabhage Dalapuradhivasi saddhasampanno Sirijayavaddhano nam’ oko amacco 
mahavapiya samipe viharam katva, Kambo j apanamahritheram nimantetvi! vasiipesi. Tad8 ■ 
Dalanagare Ariyarahantasahgbapakkhass’ abbhantare ayam ova KambdjApanamahiithoro guna- 
vantataro vuddhataro ca, tasma sabbo pi Ariy&rahantasahgho Kamboj^papamahatherasangha- 
pakkho ti vadanti, Aparabhage tu. Kambo japanamahatherasafighapakkho ti avatva, Kambo- 
jftpanasanghapakkho ti vadanti. Puna ca param Kambo japariasahgliapakkho ti avatva^ 
Rambojftsanghapakkho ti vadanti. 

.Tat5 pana pabhuti Dalftbhidhane nagare Ariy^rahantasahghapakkhassa Kamboija* 
aa&ghapakkho ti voharam upadaya^ sabbasmiih pi RamaMadese AriyteahantapakkhaJh 
Kamb^iasahghapakko ti voharimsu. . . . 
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Muttimanagare pana Kamboj asanghapakkho ; SIvalimahatberapaveitfbbuto Siha}- 
asahghapakkho ; Tamalindamahatherapavenibhuto Sihalasahgbapakkho ; Anandama- 
hatherapav&pibbuto Sihalasanghapakko ca ; Muttimanagare yeva deviya ’ cariyabhutassa 
Sihaladlpam gantva upasampadam gahetva pun* agantva, visum sahghakammara gantva upasam- 
padam gahetva pun ’ agantya, visum sangbakammam karontassa Buddhavam samahatherassa 
pavenibhuto Sihalasahghapakkho ; Sihaladlpam gantva gahit5pasampadassa Muttimana- 
garam paccagantva, visum sangbakammam karontassa Mabanag&bhidhanassa Mahasamino 
pavenibhuto Sihalasahghapakkho c&ti : ehadha bhinna sahghapakkba ekato sanghakam- 
mass&katatta nanasamvasaka nananikaya jata. 

Tesu pi sabbesu obasu nikayesu simasammutikammopasampadakammadisangba- 
kammakaranakale, babunam tipitakadbaranam babussutanam byattanam patibalanam ekaccam 
sannipatitva samsanditva yuttayuttavicarananam abhavena, tasmim tasmim yeva nikaye maha- 
thera: “ mayam eva byatta patibala ti” mannamana sakasakanam matiya yeva sangbakam- 
mam akarimsu. 

Api ca keci tbera yasmim gamakbette yattake padese simam bandbitum iccbanti ; tatta- 
kassa samanta nimittam thapetva, nimittanam babi tasmim thitanam bhikkhunam battha- 
pasanayanaehandaharana-bahi-nikarana-vasenasodhanam akatva, antonimittagate yeva bhikkhu 
hatthapasfigate katva simam bandbanti. Tassan ca simayam upasampadakammam karonti. 

Keci pana tbera : u yasmim gamakbette simam bandbitum iccbanti; tasmim gamakbette 
samanta antonimittagatanan ca babinimittagatanan ca hatthapasanayanadivasena sodhanam 
katva va sima bandbitabba ti” vadanti. Tatbapi simabandhanakale sabba yeva gamasima 
sddbetum dukkara ti mannamana, visumgamalakkbanarh saccato tathato anuphadharetva, 
yattakam yattakam padesam pariccbinditva, raja kassaci deti : tattako tattako padeso visumgamo 
lioti ti sannitthanam katva upacarasimrimattam eva va tatd adbikam pi va yam kind 
yatbarucitakam padesam rajadlbi paricckindapetva, tattli ’ eva tbitanam bhikkhunam hatthapa 
sanayanadivasena sodbanam katva, sakalaya gamasimaya sodbanam akatva, simam bandbanti. 
Tassan ca simuyam upasampadakammam karonti. 

Apare tu therii : * dvinnam baddhasimanam yeva rukkbasakbadisambandben , annamanna- 
sahkaro boti ; baddbasima-gamasimanam va dvinnam gamasimanam va rukkhasakbadisaxh- 
bandhe pi saiikaro na bOtiti/ attham adhimuhcitva, yasmim gamakbette simam banditum 
iccbanti ; tassa gamakliettassa samantato annebi gamakbettebi rukkhasakhadi-sambandhayac- 
chudam akatva, tasmim yeva gamakbette tbitanam bhikkhunam hatthapasanayanadivasena 
sodbanam katva simam bandbanti. Tassan ca simayam upasampadakammam karonti. 

Anne pana tbera Paliyatthakathasu. vuttam nadllakkbanam va j atassaralakkhAnam va 
sabbukiipenjirenAnupadbaretva ( anvaddbamasam anudasubam anupancaban ti 7 atthakathayam 
vuttapadanam attham sammanupadbaretva, ativuttbike pi Ramannadese nadilakkanajttas- 
saralakkbanavirabitosu pi nadljatass&resu sajjitayam udakukbepasimayam upasmpadammam 
karonti. 

JEkacce pana tbera yasmim gamakbette simam bandbitum iccbanti ,* tass’ annebi gamakbet- 
tebi rukkliasakhadi-sambandham avacchinditva, tasmim gamakbette antonimittagate ca bahini- 
mittagatu ca hatthapasfigate va katva, cbandara va aharitva, babi v& niharitva, simam bandbanti. 
Tassarii simayam upasampadakammakaranakale pana tassa ca gamasimaya rukkhasakhadi sam- 
bandham aviyojetva upasampadakammam karonti. 

Sammasambuddhaparinibbanato pana dvfihikesu dvisu vassasabassisu vitivattesu, 
nabha-yama-naga-sakkaraje tipitaka-bedilgamatakka-byakarana-cbandalaiikara-jdti-vajja-gani- 
ka-sattba-sankbatiinam sutanam vasena babnssuto, ittbakavaddbakl-daruvaddhaki-sippAdivasena 
babusippo nanaddsabbasrtsukataparicayo, saddaliadya nekaguna-gana-samahgi, kumuda-kunda- 
sarada*candika-samana-sotagajapati-bbuto Xtamadhipati nama Siripavaramabadbammaraj 
dbiraja Kusimama^^ala-Hamsavatimaijdala-Muttimamabdalasankbatesu tisu. Ramad- 
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fia mafldal esu janataya rakkMvara^aguttim katva Hamsavatiyam dhammena samena 
rajjaih karesi. 

Tada so raja Satthusasane sutthutaram pasannattay’ evam cintesi : “ pabbajjadhinS. kho 
upasampada upasampadhinah I ca sasanam : upasampada pana sima-parisa-vatthu-iiuatyjU 
nusavana-sampattisankk atahi paficahi sampattibi yntta vakuppa thanaraba hoti. Tasu 
parisnddbass’ upasampa&apekkhassa yattbussa byaSjanaparipurim katva vacetum samatthanam, 
acariyanan ca labbhamanatta vattbuSnatyanusavana-sampattiyS samvijjamanaraha bhavey- 
jam; simaparisa-sampattinam pana vijjamanabhavam katbam janitum labbheyyan ti ? 9> 

Tato raja: Yinayapaiinca ; Yinay’afcthakathan ca; Saratthadipanim nama Vinayapkafi 
ca; Yimativinodanim nama Yinayatikan ca; Yijirabuddbitberena katam Vinayatikan ca; 
Kankhavitaranim nama Matik’ attbakatban ca tattikah ,ca ; Yinayavinicchayapakaranan ca 
tattikan ca ; Yinayasangabapakaranan ca ; Simalankarapakaranan ca ; SinialankarasafigabaS ca 
— byahjanato ca atthato ca samannakaritva tad anusarena Paliya c’atthakatham, attbakatbayar 
ca tikam, pakaranena ca pakaranam, pnbbena caparam samsanditva, samanayitva, kidiso nn 

kho Bhagavato aj jhasay&nurtipo attbakatbakara-tlkakara-pakaranakaracariyanulomato 
simftdhikare Vinayavlnicchayo ti sammad eva punnappunam upaparikkhati, punap- 
punam anuvicmatL Tass 5 evam punappnnam upaparikkhantassa pnnappnnatn vicinantass? 
evarupo Yinayavinicchayo patibhati: 


cc Yasmim hi naranarinam gamanagamanattbanabbaya-catu-iriyapatbapayattanabbaya-sad- 
daniccbaraEiattbanabbava-bbaSjitabbayuppatitthanabbava-sankbata-lakkbanasahite karaggaba- 
pariccbinne pakatigamakhette va, visumgamakhette va, yam kinci yatharucitakam pade- 
sam gahetva, simam kattnm iccbanti. Tassa pakatigamakhettassa ya visumgamakhettassa y| 
■annebi gamakhettehi rukkb as akb adi -samban db am avacchinditva, yassa sim&bandhanattban&-; 
bhutassa yatliarucitakassa padesassa samantato dubinSeyya-sima-maggayam mabatiyam simayaafc 
santhanabhadabh a ve pi bahuni nimitteni thapetva, suvifineyya-sim&-maggayam pana khnddal^ 
simayam singhatakasanthanam kattum iccbayam, tini nimittani, samacaturassanthanath y&' 
dxgbacatnrassasantbanam va kattnm iccahayam, cattari nimittani, nanasanthanabhedam katt’ 
iccbayam, pancadmi nimittani tbapetya, anto-nimitta-babi-nimitta-bbutanam padesanam 
khasakhadi- s am bandbam api byavaccbijja simamaggam dassetva, nimittenam auto ca 
yavatika tasmim gamakhette bbikkbu, te sabbe hatthapasanayan&rahe hattbapasagate kaf 
chandarabanam ya cbande abate, avasese gamkhettato babi niharSpetve, disac&rikabi 
khimam sancarapanayanattbam tassa gamakbettassa samantato arakkbakamanusse thapetf 
sannanakaranattbam tesn tesu thanasu dbajam va patakarh ya ussapetva, bberisankbMiiii "If 
tbapetya, tikkbattnm nimitteni kitteva, byanjanasampattiyuttaya kammavacaya sima banffl^ 
tabba. Evarupena vidbina kata simasammnti akuppa boti tbandraba. Tassan ca simEyadi 
katam upasampadadikammam aknppam boti tbanarabam. 


Api ca vassanassa catusn masesn addhamase addbamase sammadbarapacchedavasena, 
ekayaravassanam ya, pancake pancabe sammadbarapaccbedayasena ekavaravassanam ^ 
samaynttbilakkbanam. Addhamasatd pana param ekavarayassanam dubbntthilakkka^a^, 
PancShato tine catnrabe. catnrabe ya, tike tihe ya, dvibe dvibe ya, dine dine ya, vassanam, 
panati vnttbilakkbanam . ' ’ 


Samavntthike ca kale yassam nadiyam Vassanassa catusu masesn yatthakatthaci titthe' ya 
atittbe ya nttarantiye bbikkbnniya antaravasako eka-dv’angulamattam pi temiyati ; 
nadisankbarn gaccbati. Addbamase addhamase hi ekavaravassanalakkhanena samavntthike, kaW 
yassam nadiyam yassanassa catusn masesn yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhuniya antarav5s^k|" 
; a jam mabanadlsankbam gaccbati. Dasake dasabe ekavaravassanalakkhanena saia 


temiy 

vnftl 


&*Mle yassamnadiyam vassanassa catusn masesn yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bbikkbnr# 
antaj3i%lfiate' temiyati ; ayam majjimanadlsankbam gaccbati. PancShe paSc&be ekavarava&i 
^^ayutthike kale yassam nadiyath yassSiiaesa 6atusn mlsesn yattb : aka#tlM(^ 
jtetarayasakd, iiihiyati; t ayWb-, ttnddaktoadisankhaib 
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Samavutthike ca kale yassaih nadiyam vassanassa catusu masesu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya 
bhikkliuniye antaravasako temiyati; dubbutthike kale tu na temiyati ; sa nadlsankham iia 
gaecbatiti na vattabba : dubbutfchiya apamanatta. Samavutthike pana kale vassanassa catusu 
masesu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhuniya antaiavasakc na temiyati-; ativutthike pana 
kale vassanassa catBsu masesu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhuniya antaravasako temiyati > 
pa tu. nadisankham gacchatiti na vattabba : ativufcthiya pi apamanatta* 

Jatassaro pana sayam eva jato. Na yena kenaci khato ; samantato agatena udafeena 
paripurito. Tadise ca yasmim jatassare samavutthike kale vassanassa catusu masesu pivitum 
va hattbapede dhovitum va udakam hoti: ay am jatassaro ti sahkkam gacchati* Yasmim 
samavutthike kale pahonakajatassare dubbutthikale va hemantagimhesu va patum va hatthapade 
dhovitum va udakam na hoti: ayam jatassaixi ti sankham na gacchatiti na vattabbo. Samavut- 
f hike pana kale yasmim jatassare vassanassa catiisu masesu pivitum va hatthapade dhovitum va 
udakam na hoti; ativutthike tu udakam hoti: ayan jatassaro ti sankham na gacchati. 

Ayan ca Ramaunadeso sabbavutthiko va: kathaih pan’ etassativutthikattam n&yatiti ? 

‘ Yasma lii vassanassa catiisu masesu ti’ imina vassanassa catumasikattam atthakathayam 
vuttam. Imasmim pana Ramannadese vassenakalo chamasiko hoti. Pancahe paacah’ ekavara- 
vassanaiii samavutthilakkhanan ti ca vuttatta ; caturahe caturahe va, tihe tihe va, dvihe dvihe 
va, dino dine va, vassanam ativutthilakkhauan ti many am. 

Imasmim pana Ramannadese kadaci caturahe, kadaci tihe, kadaci dvihe, kadaci dine dine, 
kadaci sattahamattam pi va, dasahamattam pi va, suriyappabhaya pi okasam adatva, akulam 
api ghanara andhakarilcam viya katva, sammadharapacchedanena devo vassati, Tasma 
Rainahnadesassifcivutthikattam vinnayati. 

Tasma imasmim Ramannadese yadisayam nadiyath samavutthike kale yathavuttena 
vassanappakarena deve vassante pi vassanassa catusu masesu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhik- 
khnniya antaravasakatemanam sambliaveyya; tadi sayam malianadiyam udakukkhepam karitva, 
katam upasampadakammam akuppam thanaraliam bhaveyya. Yadise pana jatassare samavut. 
{hike kale yathavuttena vassanappakarena deve vassante pi vassanassa catusu masesu pivituih 
va hatthapade dhovitum va udakam bhaveyya; tadise mahajatassare udakukkhepam katva, 
katam upasampadakammam akuppam than&raham hotiti.” 

Tass* evam patibhayamanasiraavinicchayassa Ramadbipatino pan 5 evam cetaso parivi- 
takko udapadi : u Ye hi keci thera yasmim gamakhette simam bandhitum icchanti ; tasmim 
gamakhette thitanam sabbesam eva bhikkhfraarh hatthapasAnayanadivasena sodhanam akatva 
an tonimitt Agate yeva hatthapas Agate katva simam sammannanti. Tesam simasammutikammam 
parisavipattito yeva kuppam lioti, 

Yasmim hi pakatigamakhetfc ’ekadesaih yam kinci karagg&haparicchinnatthanam karabha- 
gam datum icchayam, rajadihi paricchinditva, dinnam tarn yeva visumgamasankham gacchati. 
Baddhasimattan ca kammavacapariyosane yeva hoti: na nimittakittanamattena. Tasma ayam 
antommittabhuto padeso niyataya bhutagamasimato visumgEmasankham pi na gacchati ; 
baddhasimattam pina papuuatiti : anto-nimitta-padesa-bahi-nimitta-padesanam ekagSmasima- 
bhavato, Tassam ekagamasimiiyaih thite sabbe pi bbikkhu hatthapas anay an arahe hattha- 
pasagato akatva, chandaralianam pi chandam anaharitva, bahi niharapetabbe anlharapetva, 
antonimittAgate yeva bhikkhu hatfchapasagate katva, katam simasammutikammam vaggamhoti 
adhammikakamman ti. Tassaii oa simayam katam upasampadadikammam simSsammutikammassa 
kuppatta simavippattito kuppati. 

Ye va pana thera gamalakkhauarahitam yam kinci yatharucitakam thanam rajAdihir paric- 
chindapetva, visumgamakhettam hotJti sannaya vS, tasmim yatharucitakatfchane yeva thit 
bhikkhu hatthapas Agate katva, simarh sammannanti ; na sabbasmim pakatigamakhette.^ Tesam 
pi tam simasammutikammam parisavippattito kuppam hoti, Tasma tassam pi simayam katam 
upasampadadikammam simavippattito kuppati. 
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Ye cftpare thera yasmim gamakhette si mam sammannitam icchanti ; tassa gamakhetta&j&? 
aniielii gfimakhettehi rukkhasakhadisanibandhavacchedam akatva, tasmim yeva gamakhett§ 
fcbitiTnam bhikkhfmam hatthapasanayanildivasena sodhanam katva si mam sammamianti. Tesam 
pi simasammutikammam parisavippattito kuppam boti 5 yasm a bi : 

OBVERSE PACE OP THE SECOND STONE. * 

Yatba dvinnarii baddhasimanam riikkhasakkadi-sambandhen* ahnamaZinam saiYkarabhavS 
hdtij tatba baddhasima-gamasimanam pi vfi, dvinnam gamasimanam pi va. rukkhusakhudi- 
sambandhena saiikarabhitvo boti yeVati. Tassaia ca simayam katam upasampadadikammam pi 
simavippattito kuppam hufci. 

Ye pan’ anne thera ativufcthikasmim Ramarinade&o naclilakkhaiia-jittassaralakkbana-virabi. 
tesu pi nadijafcassaresu sajjitayam udakukkbepasimayam upas a m p ad ad i kam m am kartinti. 
Tesam upasampadadikammam pi simavippattito kuppati. Ativuttluke bi RamaSnadeso 
yadisayath nadiyam samavutthike kale yathavufctena vassanappak arena deve vassante, vassan&ssa 
catusu masesu yafcthakatthaci uttarantiya bbikkbuniya an.taravasakatomanam ua sambbavoyya. 
Afcivufibikaita pan’ imassa padesass* antaravasakatemanam sambhaveyya. Tiidisapi uadi 
samavutfchikale yatbavuttam antaravasakatemanam attbaiii gahdtvii, nadisankham gaccbati ti 
vatturii katkam yujjeyya ? Yadise pana jatassare samavutthikale yathavuttena vassanappakarena : 
deve . vassante, vassanassa catusu masesu pivitum va h&tthapade dbovitum va udakam 
bhaveyya. Ativuttbikatta pan’ imassa padesassa vassanassa catusu muses u pivitum va 
battbapade dhovitum va udakam bbaveyya. Tadiso pi jatassare samavutthikale yatbavuttaih 
pivana-hattha-pada-dhovana-pahonak’ udakassa vijjamanam attbaiii gahotva, jatassare ti 
saukham gacchati ti vattum katbaiii yujjeyya ti ? 

Appejsacee pana thera yasmim gamakbette simarh bandhitum icchanti; ta§s’ afineM 
gamakhettehi rukkhasakh&di-sambandham avacchinditva, tasmim gamakbette antonimittaga*' 
tanan ca babinimittagatanan ca sabbesam pi bhikkhunaih hatthapas^nayanadim katva simajb 1; 
bandkantL Tassam simayam upasampadadilcammakaranakale pana tassa ca gamasitnaya rufe-* 
kbasakhadi-sambandbam aviyojetva upasampadadikammam karonti. Tesam upasampad&** 
dikammam parisavipattito kuppati. Tassa baddhasimaya ca giimasimaya o’ anfiamanSa^t; 
sankarabhavapattito. Yadi va pan’ ete thera parisuddhaya baddhasimaya va, gamalakkhaga-J 
sahite pakatigamakbette va, visamgamakhetto ra, nadilakklia^apattaya mabilhadiya vS/ 
jatassaralakkhanapatte jatassare va, samuddalakkha^apatte samuddo vii, upasampadftdikammaifc! 
~aronti. Ye pana tasmim upasampadadikamme ganii benti. To vuttanayena vippatmasimaya 
va, gamalakkbanarabite visumgamakkette va, nadilakkhanamapattaya khuddakanadiya yt? 

3 atassaralakkhanamapatte kbuddafeajatassare va, upasampannii bbikkhu yova huntiti. Tesam' 
upasampadiidikammath pi parisavipattito kuppam yev/lfci ” 

Atba kho Ramadhipatiraja Ramamiadese upasampadadikammassa simavippatti-parisavip^ 
pattmam vijjamanabbavam fiatva : ^ Maybam pi iminii vuttappakSrena upasampadadikammassa 
simavippattipansavippathye khayanti. Ramaniiadese ca Haxhsavatinagare bahfi tepitaka byattS 
pa.iba a. Tesam pi upasampadadikammassa simavippatti-parisavippattiyo khayeyyum va na 

pisabb§ s ’ a ^bakatba.fcikaih Vinayapalim byanjanate ca attbate cfipa- 
panj - ape ^ va, a.iya c atthakatham, apthakatbaya ca flkam, pubbena caparam samsandapetva, 
simadliikare Vinayavinicchayam kavapeyyan ti” ointetva, to sabbo pi tipitaka- 
dliara bhikkhu simadlukare Vinayavinicchayam karapusi. 

• R f^ hipa ^^’ ajjhesita sabbe pi tipitakadhava bhikth.i s’atthakatba-tikaA ■ 
sainanavif 1 - 1 y . ail ^ a ” a 0 0 afct! Jato o’ upapankkhitva, punappunam yarn mad eva saihRandetva r 
Tinayayudocbayam f =ir5o5suri| amaV ^^ >a ^^ Uai ^ vij j amanabhivarh disv5 » yathaditfham raSf^ 

atthak^Wnl^^ ab5 yata ! ‘ Buddhasasanam pancavassasabassaparimaraim kalam thassatitil 

5 id f“ P^ Buddhassa Sarbbodhipattato ^taoattaiMdbikam * 

— . T 1 » i a n ca ho dam' yeva sSsanam samalam aakagtakam s*abbudai& 

1 Catugatthidhikam ia. MS. B. ' ‘ ”~T ” 
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sasank’upasampadam jataiil. Kathan ca ralii jAvapaEcavassasahassaparimilnabalapariyanta- 
pavattanasaniafcthaih bhaveyyati? ” cintetva, puna cintesi: Yajjakam Idisam’ sasane uppan- 
nam malakantak* abbudaxii disva va, yatha sasane nirasank’uppsampadabhavupajjanena parisnd- 
dhaih pariyddatam hutva, y avapaScavassasaliassaparimanakalapariyanta-pavattanasamattharh bha- 
veyya. XTitha byaparam. anapajjitva v’upekkliako yihareyya; tatha sati Bhagavati Sammiisam- 
baddhe pi sukarapemabhipasadenasamamiagato garavacittikarenasamaiigibbuto va bliavissath. 
Appeva niima maya sasanaih visodketabbam eva. EZuto nu klivaham adito parisuddli’upasani- 
padarn samiiliai'itvn, iniasmiih Ramannadese patitfcliapeto P Ye te saddbasampanna kulaputta 
tad upasampadApelckh.a; te tad upasampadam gahapetva nirasank* upasampadabbavena sasanam 
parisuddliaih blxaveyyati.” Atli J evam cintentassa Ramadbipatirajass’ evarupo parivitakko 
udapadL 

Sammasambudrlliaparinibbanato kira dvinnarii vassasatanam upari chattimsatime vasse 
vitiyatte, Moggagaliputtatissamahatlierena pesito Mahamabindatbero Tambapannidlpam. 
gantva, sasanam pafcitfMpesi. Tatp Devanarhpiyatisso Slhalindo there paslditva Mahavikii- 
raih patiftliiipesi. Mahaviharapatit£hanato pana pattliaya attbaras&dhikani dvevassasatani 
paris add ham sasanam ; eke yeva Mahaviliaravasinikayo jafco. Yada pana V attagamani- 
Abbayo raja Dadhiyan nama Damilarajanam jinitva, Lankadipe rajjaib patto. Abhaya- 
girivibaram. karapekva, sattahi Damilehi parajitva, paiayitva, cuddasavassani niliyitva, 
vasanakale liiccarix pubb’upakarim Mahatissam nama tkeram anetva iassadasi. Tam pana 
kulasamsattham Mahatissatheram kulasamsatthadosena Mahaviharavasibhikkhusangho Maha- 
viharato nlkari. Tato pabbuti M ahavibaravasika bbikkhu oa Abbayagirivibaravasika 
bbikkbu ca : dvedba bbinna dve nikaya jata. 

Tato Abhayagirivibarapatitthanato pana sattapanbasavass&dhikesu tisu vassasatesu 
vitivattesu, Mabaseno nama raja Lankadipe sattavlsativassani rajjam karesi, Tasmim 
kale so raja Jetavanavibaram katva, Dakkbi^avibaravasissa jimliantarassa asannatassa 
papamittassa Tissatberassa paslditva adasi. Tato pattliaya Jetavanavikaravasike bhikkku 
Maliaviluiravusikohi bhikklmhi Ablmy agiri v asikuki bhikkhulii ca bkinditva, Jetavanaviha- 
i*avasinikftyo naiu’ Gku nikayo jato. 

* (To be continued.) 

FOLKLORE IN BURMA. 

BY TAW SEIN-KO. 

No. 3 . — The Thr<w-eyed Kiny, 1 

Sbla#anbaw& Was succeeded in 442 B. C. by Duttabaung, the Son of 3b£ahfi#&nbaw& 
by B6dayl. 3 Tlus advent of this king, who Jiad three eyes, the third being between the other 
two, was prophesied by Gautama Buddha himself according to the following tradition. 3 

1 There is a similar tradition among tho Tultihxgs, from whom the? Burmans ap}>ear to have adapted their 
own version after tho conquest of the maritime provinces by Alompra in 1757 A. D. The Talaing name 
for the kin# is Mutpinje and not Pnttabauug. Tho following is extracted from Haswoll’B Grammatical 
Motes and Vocabulary of Urn ftyitrm Lctiejua<te, p. xv. s “Tho Foguan name of Maulmaiu is' M6t*mooa-litm 
(Mut-mwedfm) or Ono-eye-dostroyod. Tho legend is, that an ancient kin# had three eyes, two in the usual 
places, and emo in tho centre of the forehead. With this third eye he could see what was^ going on in the 
surrounding kingdoms. The 1C tug of Siam was at war with him, and, finding lxis plans continually thwarted, 
suspected there wore traitors in his camp, and called a council to find put who gave information concerning his 
plans to tho mutiny. His officers told him that there was no traitor, but that the King of Mtmlmain was able with 
his third eye to see all that was going on in tho Siamese Camp. It was suggested that the King of Siam should give 
his daughter to the King of Maulmaiu, ho that when she had succeeded in gaining the confidence of the king, she 
might manage to put out his third eye. This counsel was followed and proved successful, and the third eye was 
destroyed, ilouco the name of tho city. It is often called Mot-ldm-ldm (Mut-lfon-lem), or Eye-destr<gred- 
dustroyod.” These traditions about Dutfabaung and Mut-pircje are, I believe, traceable to the worship of Siva, 
which prevailed in Burma in ancient timoH. 

2 Hoc ante, Vol. XIX. pp. 418, m. [Obw^vo tho lino of royal descent.^ Father, then elder-son, then 
younger-sou (childless), then elder-son’s rou. Compare ante t Yol. XXI. p. 287#.— Ed.] . 

s This tradition, with slight variations, is gravely recorded in tho Mah'.'yCwamn (— Mamruja vaihsa) or 
Chronicle of tho Burmese KingH. 
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Gautama Buddha, iu the fifth year of his Buddhahood, was presented by the two 
brothers Mlah&punna and ChtLlapunna with a sandal- wood monastery situated at Va^ij- 
jagftma, otherwise called Lbgaing , 4 in Sunaparanta. The sage accepted the gift and 
occupied the monastery for seven days. On his return he walked , along the Yftma range 
fringing the right bank of the Irrawaddy, and from the top of the PdSfcSdaung hills to the 
north of Prome, he saw a piece of cow-dung floating in the sea, 6 which stretched to the range 
of hills on the east. At the same time a male mole came and paid him homage by offering him 
some burrowings. On seeing these two omens the Master smiled, and being asked by Ananda 
the cause of his doing so, he replied : “My beloved Ananda, after I have attained Parinirvana, 
and after the religion has flourished for 101 years, yonder sea will dry up and the kingdom of 
Bar&k'Sttarfc will be founded. The mole before ns will be incarnated as Duttabaung, the founder 
of that kingdom, from whose reign will date the establishment of my religion in the country of 
the Mranm&s .” 7 

The mole had been asked by his wife to wake her up when Gautama approached their home, 
so that she might participate in the merit that would accrue to them both by making some suitable 
offering. As it was rather early in the morning when Buddha arrived, the husband thought 
that he would not disturb the slumbers of his wife. But when she got up and found out that 
the sage had come and gone, and that her husband had made an offering of his burrowings, she 
became irate at his remissness of duty, and lost no time in following Gautama and ci’ying out to 
him, at the top of her voice, to stop and receive her offering. In compliance with her entreaty, 
he stopped at a hill, called, in after times, the D&ugyidaung, 8 and duly received her proffered 
burrowings. This done, the female mole thought that she would have revenge on her husband 
for his extreme recklessness for her spiritual welfare, and took an oath thus : 

« By the efficacy of the merit I have just acquired, may I, in my next birth, be a person 
capable of wreaking a singular vengeance on my husband in his next birth !” 

The male mole was duly incarnated in the womb of B&dayi, the Queen of Mah&ftan- 
baw&> while his wife became Princess PGk$an6 9 in the country of PandWft. 10 The 
princess was beautiful, accomplished, and clever, and many w r ere the princes that sought her 
hand. Her father determined that high birth, if not uninterrupted descent from the race of 
Sakya 11 kings of Northern India, should be the sine qud non of his future son-in-law, and he 
accordingly wedded his daughter to Duttabaung, king of SarSk‘8ttar&„ 

Duttabaung was a puissant prince, who wielded the sceptre of an extensive empire. His 
dominions included the whole of Jambiidipa 1 * and his influence was felt even in the land of 


* Legaing is in the Minbu district. It is still a famous place of pilgrimage. 

6 Burmans derive Poofto from PawfiofiS (Sole-head) because, according to tradition, Gautama Buddha turned 
the soles of his feet on the top of this hill and pronounced an oracle regarding the foundation of $}ar£k‘£ttarft 
(SrSkshftbra). See, ante , p. 6 . 

6 That the sea washed the shore as far as Prome appears to be supported by the marine sholls found on the hills 
in the neighbourhood, but the exact or approximate period when it dried up has not, as yet, been determined. 

7 The exact derivation of Mrdnmd (pron. Bamti), the national appellation, by which the Burmans are known 
to themselves, has not been definitely settled. Sir Arthur Phayre says that it is derived from Brahmft, the 
progenitor of the human race according to Buddhist traditions while Bishop Bigandet derives it from Mien, the 
appellation by which the Burmans are known to the Chinese (Mran-ww = Myin-md according to one method of 
phonetics). Hodgson, on the other hand, maintains that it is derived from a word signifying * man/ 

s The D&ngyidaung hill is nearly opposite Prome. There is another of the same name opposite Pagan. The , 
local derivation of Dmgyidwung is tdn 9 to stop, abruptly 5 tyi, to see 5 and tawny, a hill. ■ 

* [Mk%an6 is spelt Pissano = (p) Pigunfi.— Ed.] 

19 BmM is identified with Taungdwingyi in the Magw£ district. For the story of BMayS, see ante, Vol. XIX. 
p* 437 ft . 

11 Burmese historians take a delight in tracing the descent of their kings from the Sakya race of Northern 



native writers in Jambfldipa, Their idoa of goography is extremely hazy. 
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the Nagas and Asnras. His might and power was such that even Indra, 13 the Lord of the 
thirty-three gods of Tuvatiriisa, had to lend 14 his celestial aiS to the consummation of his wishes. 
When ?Sarek c ettara was built both Sakra and the Nagas rendered valuable assistance, and on 
its completion Duttabaung was inducted to bis throne by Sakra, 13 who conferred on him celestial 
weapons. One of these was a wonderful spear, which carried royal messages to the kin g’s 
tributaries. Sakra also presented Duttabaung with a wonderful drum, which, when beaten, 
could be heard on the utmost coniines of the empire, thereby indicating that the time for paying 
tribute had come. 

Duttabaung ruled with justice tempered by mercy, and great was the amount of tribute 
received by him. He was loved by his subjects and feared by his tributary chiefs, and was, in 
short, blessed in all respects except one. That was, although he was extremely fond of his wife 
PdldJano, he was treated by her with coldness, haughty disdain, and inveterate hatred, dis- 
simulated under the cloak of feigned obedience and respect. Her one object in life appeared 
to be to foil his designs wherever possible, to effect the reduction of his. power and influence, 
and to bring ignominy and shame upon him in all that he undertook. But so long as 'the king 
observed the precepts inculcated by Gautama Buddha, supported the monks, and looked after 
the interests of the religion, the designs of this malicious queen were frustrated by the occult 
power of the nits (spirits). 

One day, however, in an evil hour, the king, without due investigation directed the con- 
fiscation of a piece of rice-land measuring 5 pes (a pe is a measure of land which may 
Tae taken foi* the purposes of the story at an acre), which a widowed sweet-meat seller had 
presented to her preceptor. Henceforth, owing to this sinful deed committed against the 
religion, the king’s powor declined. 15 His satraps and governors grew refractory and eventually 
throw off their allegiance: tribute was withheld: the wonderful spear would no longer 
go on its wonted errands : and the drum would sound no more. To add to this long series 
of misfortunes Queen PSkWand hit upon a plan, which was doomed to be successful in fulfil- 
ling her evil desire. She had an old skirt 13 of hers washed clean, and obtained some rags 
from a cemetery, and then had a towel woven with these materials for the use of the king. 
Duttabaung placed too much confidence in the love and fidelity of his wife, and not suspecting 
anything wiped his face with it* when lo ! on account of the extreme nncleanliness of the 
towel, his third or middle eye became blind ! Simultaneously with his blindness his celestial 
spear and drum disappeared ! Not convinced that his power had diminished, the foolish king 
in his dotage sot out on a progress through his dominions with the object of re-establishing 
his government on its former basis. He was cruising near Cap© Negrais, 17 when by spitting 
into the sea ho excited the wrath of the Nagas, who carried him and his brazen boat to their 
country under the earth. 

Thus perished tho three-eyed king, Duttabaung, and the oath of his wife P&kftano, in her 
previous birth, was fulfilled. 

in Sakra, tho Recording Angel of BnddhiBm, is known to tho Burnans as ftagykmin. Mm is pure Burmese, 
signifying? an important porHOitage : for ® «'/**/ d ( = Baler a), see ante , Vol. XX. p. 422. 

14 Bur mans have a saying that, whoa a king is powerful, even rulers of n&ts (spirits) have to render him 
assistance. 

iff Native histories are mostly the work of Buddhist monks, or of monks who have turned laymen,- and every 
opportunity is seized upon to improve their position, and to impress on the secular rulers the unwisdom 
of interfering with the Buddhist Religion, as inouloatod by the monkish brotherhood. The MaMytaamn 
was put into its present shape by a body of learned monks and ex-monks after the First Anglo-Burmese War 
(1824 i* D.J, 

iff Skirts of women and clothes from a cemetery are regarded by the Burmans to be specially unclean for men. 
[In the unoleannoBS of tho former we have a most interesting survival of a custom of tabu.— Ed.] 

it The Burmese name for Jfyrafc is Mgayit = N%a-coiling. [The symbols for yii may, however, be rock, ros 
or m according to tho phonetics adopted. The usual Hli form of the word is N&gar&si.—Eu.J 
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SANSKRIT WORDS IN TEE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE. 

A REPLY. 

I shall proceed to deal ■with Mr. Houghton’s 
criticisms seriatim. 1 

Mr. Houghton disagrees with me in thinking 
that any of the words given in my list relate to 
social lif e or are in co mm on use. In refutation of 
his statement I may say that the following San- 
skrit derivatives are in very common use 
among the Burmese : — (7) chahkram in the 
sense of walking about for exercise; (8) drap as a 
synonym for gdn (Pali guna), meaning primarily to 
be possessed of a certain status in society, and 
secondarily to be proud ; (10) kambhd , a world or 
a cycle of existence ; (12) pains sad, an assembly or 
audience, a congregation of people meeting to- 
gether for purposes of religious devotion or festi- 
vity; (14) prakaU , in statu quo, or in a state of 
nature ; (15) prassad , a turret, or a building with 
a number of roofs overtopping one another. 2 

Adhvan. — Mr. Houghton says : “The word is, 
however, an extremely rare one, and its meaning 
would probably not be understood by nine edu- 
cated Burmans out of ten.” With all due defer- 
ence, I must say again that this word is in very 
common use. When a Burman wishes to express 
the incalculable duration of his repeated existences 
before he can enter Nirv&na, he would always 
employ this word in connexion with samsdra. 
Again, in Burmese histories, as well as in conver- 
sation, the word is commonly employed to signify 
the long succession of kings subsequent to the 
reigning ruler. 

Amyita. — The Sanskrit derivative is pronounced 
amraik or amyaik , as pointed out by Mr. 
Houghton. The substitution of t for k, in my 
former article {ante, Yol. XXI. p. 94) is, as admit- 
ted by the Editor, a misprint. The truth of Mr. 
Houghton’s remark that, “ the apphcation of the 
epithet amrmk (amrita) to the Buddhist Nirvana 
is obviously modern and needs no discussion here,” 
can, I must confess, be hardly admitted by any 
scholar who knows anything of P&li and Bud- 
dhism. There can be no doubt that North Indian 
influence is responsible for the transformation of 
the word, the various stages of which appear to be 
as follows : amrita=amrifc=zamrdtx=anir6k 9 which, 
according to the Burmese system of phonetics, 
would be pronounced amraik. 

AbMskSka . — No doubt in the “ corrected 
spelling ** issued under the authority of the Text- 

— x. , 

1 See ante, p. 


book Committee of Burma, of which I was a mem- 
ber, the Sanskrit derivative bhissik was changed 
to bhisik on the advice of the native sagds or 
pandits , who were in the majority, and whose 
evident desire was to disclaim any relationship 
of Burmese with Sanskrit, and, in spite of ancient 
usage, to try and derive all Sanskrit derivatives 
from Pali, the sacred language of the Southern 
School of Buddhism. I do not at all see how “'the 
fact of the penultimate vowel in the Burmese form 
being i and not <* is a proof of its late introduction.” 
In the first place this statement is inconsistent with 
the assertion made in Mr. Houghton’s first para- 
graph that “ from very ancient times, indeed, the 
kings of Burma kept Brahman astrologers at their 
courts for the purpose of making forecasts, fixing 
dates, and what not ” (I suppose the vague “What 
not ” would include the duty of performing the 
coronation ceremony of Burmese kings). In the 
second place, in dealing with Indo-Chinese langu- 
ages, which have borrowed their alphabet from 
India, it is hardly safe to base one’s conclusion on 
the mere morphology of words. The genius of* 
such languages is so different from either Sanskrit 
or Pali that it would be much safer to take also 
into consideration the phonetic forms of such 
words. Although the derivative from Sanskrit, 
which we are now discussing, is written bhissik or 
bhisik, the combination ik is always pronounced* 
61c, thus establishing its affinity to the vowel 6 in 
abhisheka. 

Chakra. — I must again point out the very 
common use of the derivative from this Sanskrit/ 
word. The P&li expression dhammehakka is 
always rendered into Burmese as dhanwiachakrd, 
thus showing the partiality of the Burmese 
language for derivatives from Sanskrit and rebut- 
ting Mr. Houghton’s contention : — “ the former, 
or Pali, word (ohuhka) was that originally used, 
and that the Sanskrit word has been introduced 
subsequently by some courtly scholar.” One of 
the titles of the Burmese king was “ the Lord of 
the chakrd weapon (or disc) ; ” and in common 
conversation the notion of a supernatural element 
is always conveyed by the word chakrd in such 
expressions as gat'd l chakrd , supernatural or 
flying chariots ; nd % chakrd, supernatural faculty 
of hearing. 

Chakrav&la. — The cosmogony of the Burmese 
is not derived “ from thq Br&hmaa astrologers at , 
the Court,” but was introduced with Buddhism. , * 

Chakravartin.— I cannot at all agree with 
Mr. Houghton’s statement as to the manner of 


2 The numbers refer to the words in my former list, ante, Yol. XXI. 
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the introduction of the derivative from this word. 
No Burmese king has ever arrogated to himself 
such a title, and the condemnation of the Burmese 
courtiers is hardly justifiable. Nor can I sub- 
scribe to his expression the “old speakers of 

pau.” 

Chaiikram. — Childers, in his Pali Dictionary 
(page 99 j, identifies the Pali word cahhamo, mean- 
ing “a covered walk, arcade, portico, cloister, 99 
with the Sanskrit -f The word 

Wi ^ 

as meaning “walk (abstract and concrete)” is 
given at page 165 of Cappeller’s Sa nshr it -English 
Dictionary. 

Dravya. — The exceedingly common use of the 
word drap, which is derived from dravya, has 
already been pointed out above. 

Kalpa.— Mr. Houghton contends that, where 
a P&}i and a Sanskrit derivative having the 
same signification exist in Burmese, greater 
antiquity should be attached to the former. 
With all due deference to his scholarship I 
would beg leave to differ from this view. I 
would select only a few instances to show that this 
contention is not warranted by facts. The Pali 
words dhtmimehahka and Sariputta always 
assume in Burmese partially Sanskritie forms as 
dhwmachahrd and Sdriputtard. Again, in a 
Burmese inscription, dated 11U8 A. D., which was 
found at Pagan, the word Nirpan occurs, which 
has closer affinity to the Sanskrit Mrvdncc than 
to the Pali Nibbdna ; and the Pali Vimtkanmct is 
always rendered in Burmese as VUukrum (Sanskrit 
Vi&mharman), IIow would Mr, Houghton explain 
this remarkable phenomenon P Could he explain it 
in any way other than by saying that the Sanskrit 
derivatives in the Burmese language are of more 
ancient date than the corresponding Pftp deriva- 
tives P 

As regards the pronunciation of the conjunct 
consonant i as mmmnira in such words as ulldpu 
and mlldpu, it in hardly justifiable to adopt the 
standard obtaining in Arakan, though it is un- 
doubtedly not nowadays a centre of native learn- 
ing, Since the fall of Arakan in 1785 A. D. the 
capitals of Burma have been this seats of learning 
and tlie centres of literary activity for the whole 
of the Burmese Empire. 

MyigaBiras and Pushy a.— The point to which 
1 would desire to draw attention in connexion 
with these words is that in Burmese works, such 
as the translations of J&takas, preference is 
always shown to the employment of Sanskrit 
derivatives. If the Pali derivatives were already 
in existence, and were therefore, better and more 
widely understood, how could we account for 


such preference ? Surely terms, which had at- 
tained some popular fixity, would have been 
employed in translating astrological works, which, 
according to Mr. Houghton, were a later impor- 
tation . 

Parissad. — In the Revised Vocabulary of Bur - 
mese Spelling issued by the Text-book Com- 
mittee, this word is, no doubt, as pointed by 
Mr. Houghton, spelt parisat. At the sitting of 
the Committee, when the spelling of this word 
was discussed, the reason given by one of the 
sayds for the adoption of the form as it now 
stands was, that it was derived from parisdti , 
which is but another form of jp aviso, + iti ! This 
was no doubt an attempt made with a vengeance 
to disclaim all connexion with Sanskrit. The 
word used to be spelt until a few years ago paris- 
sad, but the modem school of Burmese writers, 
who know nothing about the obligations of Bur - 
mese to Sanskrit, desire to eliminate all San- 
skritic elements, which they do not understand and 
cannot appreciate. in Sanskrit means 

“sitting around, besetting; assembly, congrega- 
tion.” The corresponding Pali form parisd is pri- 
marily employed in the Buddhistic sense of the 
various classes of Buddha’s disciples as monks, 
nuns, lay disciples, female devotees, &c., &c. (See 
Childers 9 Pdli Dictionary, page 846). Mr. 
Houghton’s ‘violent assumption 9 that ‘the original 
Sanskrit word means rather a council, as in a 
court, or an assembly of ministers, 9 and that ‘it 
was so first used by the Brahmans in the king’s 
court, the use of the word becoming afterwards 
more generally extended, 9 is scarcely warranted by 
the circumstances of the case. The supposition 
that the word was first introduced in a political, 
and not a religious, sense, and that it then per- 
meated to the masses is not reasonably justified by 
the absence of means for the dissemination of ideas 
from a centre of political activity among the masses 
of the people, by the difficulty of communication 
and intercourse, and by the attitude of indifference 
generally assumed by native rulers towards their 
subjects. There can be no doubt that the word 
parissad was introduced into Burma with the 
Buddhist Religion. 

Prakrit!— My acknowledgments are due to Mr. 
Houghton for rectifying this error. The Sanskrit 
derivative is now being superseded by the Pdli 
derivative, for the reasons explained above. 

pr&s&da. , Burmese architecture is, at present, 
almost a terra incognita ; and it is hard to refute 
arguments in the shape of vague surmises. 

Frdta. — See my remarks on abhish&ca above. 
The derivative prittd is in very common use among 
the Burmese. That the Buddhistic sense of the 
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word is at one witli the Sanskritic sense is clearly 
shewn at page 378 of Childers’ Pali Dictionary . 

Rishi. — The derivative from this word is not 
now used as a title of respect when addressing 
Buddhist monks, the word now in use being rahanl 
(P&li, araham ). The modern signification at- 
tached in Burmese to rasse is an anchorite, who 
is beyond the pale of the Order of Buddhist 
Monks. The imputation of pride and conceit to 
Burmese monks, as implied by Mr. Houghton’s 
remarks, is, I think, uncalled for and unjustifiable. 
In spite of the high authority of Dr. Judson, who 
is, by the way, not an authority on Pali or San- 
skrit, the Pali form isi of the word rishi is never 
found in Burmese as a naturalized word. In 
translating isi its equivalent rass4 is invariably 
used. In this connexion it may be interesting to 
note that Sanskrit and P&Ji derivatives are 
by the B ur mese sometimes coupled together, 
as if the object is to explain one by the 
other : 

irfl-m krammd = Tcarnma Pdli + hm'man 
(Sanskrit) 

kap kambhd = kappa (Pali) 4 kalpa (San- 
skrit) 

R&SS& BahanS = Bishi (Sanskrit) 4 Araham 
(Pali) 

Am AS pucchd prassand. = Am& (Burmese) 4- 
pucchd (Pali) 4- praSna (Sanskrit) 

The above combinations are frequently met 
with in Burmese prose. 

Samudra. — In Burmese books, so far as I have 
read them, the word samuddard is always used, in a 
literal and not a metaphorical sense, in preference 
to the vernacular word pinle. In Burmese poetry 
the two words are sometimes found joined 
together. I should be glad to know the grounds 
of Mr. Houghton’s statement : — “ It was there- 
fore probably introduced at a late period by 
some philosophical writer.” 

S&riputra. — The form Bdriputtard as well as that 
of amraik (Sanskrit amrita, Pali amata) are found, 
in the Pcvramigan, the te Paradise Lost ” of the 
Burmese. This work was compiled by Silavamsa, 
a learned monk of Taungdwingyi in the Magwd 
District of Upper Burma, in the latter half of the 
15th Century A. D. 

Sattva. — Here, again, Mr. Houghton has been 
misled by Dr. Judson, who says that sattavd 
means a * rational being’ in Burmese, which is 
not a complete definition. The sense in which 
this word is used in Sanskrit, Pdli, and Burmese 
is nearly identical. In Burmese we speak of M 
sattavd, mankind, k6n% sattavd , animals of the 
land, yi sattavd , fishes of the sea. Mr. Houghton’s 


explanation about the possible confusion of the 
two Pali words satto, a “ being, cr eat ore, animal, 
sentient being, man,” and satta, seven, is highly 
ingenious, but cannot bear any criticism, because 
surely when a Burman with some knowledge of 
Pali reads a book in that language, he would have 
common sense enough to construe according to 
the context, and not take the meaning of each 
detached word without any reference to the other 
words in the same sentence. Mr. Houghton 
says • — “It seems probable that the Sanskrit 
form of this word (which is mainly used in philo- 
sophical works) was adopte d in Burmese 
This Sanskrit derivative occurs as sattvd , in an 
ancient inscription of Pagan, dated 585 B. E. 
(1223 A. D.). 

Here, again, we have an instance where the word 
is derived from the Sansk pit sattva , and not 
from the Pali satta. 

Sakra.— Mr. Houghton accuses me of allowing 
my religious zeal to overstep my discretion in 
giving ** this personage” the title of the ee Re - ' 
cording Angel of Buddhism “A very little > 
enquiry would have shown him ’’ that Ohxlders ' 
makes use of this very title in his Dictionary (page 
419), and that the Burmese notions regarding' 
this god are more in conformity with Buddhist , 
than with Hindu ideas. 

The point at issue, therefore, between Mr. 
Houghton and myself is, whether Sanskrit 
or Pa.Ji derivatives were first introduced into 
the Burmese language. His remarks appear 
to shew that he, is in favour of the theory* 
which accords priority to the latter class oi| 
derivatives. I venture to hold the opposite; 
view and to base my conclusion on the 
following statements of fact : — 

In the Buddhist literature of the Burmese we 
meet with the remarkable phenomenon of trans- 
lating Pdli words by means of Sanskpit deriva- 
tives ; e. g. 


Pftji word. 

Sanskrit 

derivative. 

Original form of 
the derivative * 
in Sanskrit.# 

Amata. 

Amraik. 

Ampita. 

Dhammachakka. 

Dhammachakrd 

Dharmachakra f 

Kamma. 

Krammd. 

Harman. 

Sakka. 

SakrdS 1 

Sakra. 

Samudda. 

Samuddard. 

Samudra. 

Sangaha. 

Sangroh. 

Sangraha, 

Sdriputta. 

Sdriputtard, 

Sdriputra. 

Satta. 

Sattavd. 

Sattva. 

Yissakamma. 

Yisakrom. 

Yidvakarman* , ' 


1 Spelt phonetically. 
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Again, in the ancient inscriptions of Pag an 
dating from the 11th and 12th centuries we meet 
with the Sanskrit form of invocation S ri Namd 
Buddhdya instead of the customary P&li form 
Namd Tassa Bhagavatd Arahatd Sammdsambud- 
dhassa. Also in some inscriptions, as the PoSuS 
daung Inscription (see ante, p. 2) traces of the 
influence of the Mah&y&na, or Northern School 
of Buddhism, still exist in the expression of the 
wish of the donor to attain Buddhahood, and not 
Arahatfihip (see Hibbert Lectures, 1881, pp. 254-5). 
Lastly, that Sanskrit studies were much cultivated 
among the Burmese in ancient times is clearly 
proved ’by the Tet-hnwegyaung Inscription at 
Pagan, dated 804 B. E. or 1442 A. D., which records 
a list not only of works belonging to the Buddhist 
Canon, but also of medical, astrological, gram- 
matical, and poetical works translated from the 
Sanskrit language. 

These facts appear to indicate:— 

<i) That the form of Buddhism first intro- 
duced into Burma Proper was that of the 
Mah&y&na or Northern School ; 

(ii) that the Buddhist scriptures when 
first introduced were written in Sanskrit, 
which is the language of the Northern School; 


(iii) that the Southern School or Hinay&na, 
the language of whose scriptures is P&Ji, sub- 
sequently absorbed and assimilated, by its 
stronger vitality, the Northern School, which, 
through the cessation of intercourse ^ith 
Northern India, had fallen into corruption 
and decay. 

These inferences are further supported by the 
evolution of the Burmese pagoda, in which are 
combined the stupa type of Northern India and 
the chaitya type of Ceylon, as pointed out by the 
Editor of this Journal in his lecture on the subject 
before the Anthropological Institute in October 
1892. 

I am glad that my short note on the existence 
of Sanskrit derivatives in the Burmese language 
has been criticised by Mr. Houghton. The con- 
troversy will, I hope, excite some interest in the 
subject. At present there is a lamentable dearth 
of scholars in Burma, and Burmese history ? 
Burmese literature, and Burmese antiquities are 
fields in which the labourers are exceedingly £ew s 
though the harvest should be plentiful and 
rich. 

Taw Sein-Ko. 

Christ's College , Cambridge , March 8 th, 1893. 


NOTES AND QUERIES* 


WISHING STONES IN BURMA. 

On the platform of the Shwodagon Pagoda at 
Rangoon there are two Wishing Stones. There 
is also one on Mandalay Hill, and one in the 
K&gun Cave in the Amherst District. There are 
probably others scattered about the country. 

The custom is to formulate a wish in the 
mind and then try and lift the stone, e.g., “ I 
want so and so: may the stone be heavy (or light, 
as the case may bo) if my prayer is heard I” The 
stone is then lifted and if it proves heavy or light, 
according as wished, the prayer is heard. 

The Burmese arc very fond of testing things 
twice, but not oftenor. Accordingly the wish 
is usually repeated twice, reversing the desired 
weight of the stono : i.e< f it is wished to bo light 
and then heavy, or vice vend. If the prayer is 
answered to the same effect twice well and good, 
but if the prayer is answered differently at the 
two trials it is neither granted nor denied. The 
first trial in such a case is considered the better 
of the two* 

At Rangoon the stones are chiefly used by old 
women and maidens. The old women to ascertain 


the health of relatives, and the girls with regard 
to their love affairs. R. C. Temple. 

BAO, INDO-EUROPEAN EOR MONASTERY. 
Sangermano in his Description of the Burmese 
Umpire, written 1780-1808 A.D., uses throughout 
the book the wordbaoto mean a Buddhist monas- 
tery. At p. 90, (reprint 1885) he* says, “ there is 
not any village, however small, which has not one 
or more large wooden houses, which are a species 
of convent, by the Portuguese in India called 
Bao.” He means clearly what is called a hyawig. s 
by the Burmese and a vihdra in the classics. 

Again in the Life of Monsignor Percoto by 
Quirini on page 125 occurs : — 

“ egli sombra dissi, che i Talapoini non siano 
che un ? avanzo, e rampollo di cotali filosofi 
Indiana, menando una vita a quelli somigliante in 
certi loro Monisterj, con vocabolo Egizio, e nelT 
Egitto usato, Ba6 chiamati.” 

Lastly in HaswelTs Pegurn Language, s.v., 
there occurs Bha, a monastery. This seems to 
settle the derivation of this word, which puzzled 
yule; see EobsonJolson, s*v.,Kyomg, in Sup- 
plement. B. 0. Temple. 
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A SANSKRIT- ENGLISH DICTIONARY, being a 
practical Handbook, with Transliteration, Aooen. 
tnation, and Etymological Analysis throughout. 
Compiled by Arthur A. Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D., 
Corpus Christi College, (Deputy) Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. London, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 

X cannot do better than commence by quo ting 
tbe first words of tbe preface of this excellent book. 

“ Tbe of tbe present work is to satisfy, within 
tbe compass of a comparatively bandy volume, all 
tbe practical wants not only of learners of Sanskrit, 
but also of scholars for purposes of ordinary 
reading/* It will appear from what follows that 
t his modest aim has been completely arrived at. 

Dr. Macdonell has followed tbe newer school 
of S ans kritists, of whom Professor Wliitney is 
tbe most prominent leader, in abandoning native 
authorities, and confining himself to words,, 
which can be quoted from actual literature. 
There is much to be said for this standpoint, and 
no doubt it supplies a convenient hard and fast 
principle for tbe selection of words, —a principle, 
too, which, in a work like tbe present, meant 
more for Sanskrit students than for comparative 
philologists, stands the test of practical useful- 
ness- At tbe same time, with every respect for 
tbe learned scholars who have adopted it, I feel 
bound to protest against it, as being based on a 
false assumption. Even assuming that tbe prin- 
ciple is a sound one, it is impossible to c^rry it 
out thoroughly at the present day. Por until 
every Sanskrit work in existence has been made 
accessible to scholars, and has been indexed, it 
is impossible to say whether any word suggested 
for insertion in a dictionary, or any form sug- 
gested for insertion in a grammar is quotable or 
not. But putting that point to one side, — it is 
a fallacy to assume that the portion of Sanskrit 
literature of which we have existing remains 
contains the omne scibile of the language. I 
believe that the greatest European Sanskrit 
scholar will be the first to confess that in many 
particulars his knowledge of Sanskrit is very small 
beside that of scholars like Hemacliandra or the 
authors of the Dhdtup&tha. The latter may, no 
doubt, be sometimes mistaken, but I should not 
dream of doubting the existence of a word men- 
tioned by them, merely because it did not occur 
in known literature, unless some cogent argument 
were advanced for showing that they were wrong. 
Besides, only a small portion of the whole of 
Sanskrit literature has survived, and what right 


* Pbr reasons which it is unnecessary to quote here, 
there ia that the Prakrit word was ag ganoid 

(i. e., agra } with pleonastic acta and *iM). This is, as a 


have we to assume that the part which has not 
survived contains no words which do not occur 
in the part which has ? Por this reason, though 
I fully admit its practical convenience in a work 
like the present, I feel compelled to utter a pro- 
test against a fashion, if I may so term it, which 
is coming to the front, of treating with too much 
distrust the works of the oldest Indian Lexico- 
graphers and Grammarians. I maintain that 
a complete Sanskrit dictionary should contain 
all words given in native dictionaries, whether 
found in literature or not, for one never knows 
when a certain word will not be required by 
the student. Moreover, many of these unquot- 
able words may be found most useful to the 
comparative philologist, whether he compare 
Sanskrit with other Aryan languages, or with 
modern Indian languages, and even when he 
endeavours to study the life history of Sanskrit 
itself. To take an example from the field of 
comparative philology with which I am most 
familiar. There is a Hindi word agdri, meaning 
“ sugar-cane sprouts,” the derivation of which 
would be a mystery to the student, who had only a 
lexicon based on the theory of the new school to 
guide him. The preservation of the g shows that 
| the word must have come through a Prftkrit form 
containing either a double gg or a g protected by 
a nasal . 1 This would refer us to a Sanskrit form 
ahgclrihd, but uo such word is to be found in 
Dr. Macdonell’s dictionary, as it is not quotable 
from literature. A reference, however, to the 
older dictionaries, shows that the Indian lexico- 
graphers did give a word angdrifol, meaning 
u sugar-cane sprouts.” Here we have a direct.’ 
proof that the old lexicographers were right, and 
that the writer of a complete Sanskrit dictionary 
would not err in including it. But this word is ' 
not only a help to the student of modem Indian 
languages. It is a help to the student of Sanskrit 
itself. It is one of the many instances of false 
etymologies which occur in that language, and is a . 
valuable example of the way in which the founders 
of Sanskrit (as distinct from the Vedio language) 
helped out the paucity of a traditional priests’ 
language of the schools, and made it available for , 
the use of the forum, by borrowing words from 
tbe vernaculars current at the time of the birth 
of profane Sanskrit learning. They took these 
Prakrit (I use the word for want of a better term) 
words and worked back from them to what they 
considered must have been the original word as 


matter of letters, a possible corruption of aiig&rikd, but 
is certainly not derived from that word. 
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used in Yedic times, and adopted the word thus 
formed as Sanskrit. Sometimes, as in the case 
of ang&rikd , their etymology, was at fault, but 
this does nob prevent the word being Sanskrit. 

It is therefore well to recognize at once the 
limits of Dr. Macdoneirs work. For the purpose 
of the student of Sanskrit literature it is 
admirable and complete, but it does not supply 
the wants of the comparative philologist nor does 
it pretend to do so. 

Having said so much about what the dictionary 
does not contain, it is time to say what it does. 
Briefly speaking, it is mainly a dictionary of 
Classical (or as some call it, K Profane”) San- 
kyit and only contains such Ycdic words as occur 
in those portions of Vedic literature which are 
readily accessible in good selections. Out-of-the- 
way technical terms are, as u rule, excluded, but a 
special feature of the work is the large number of 
grammatical and rhetorical terms so necessary 
for the adequate comprehension of native glosses, 
and which have hitherto not been found in any 
dictionary. Chancing to have had a good deal to 
do with rhetorical terms lately, I have been able 
to test this feature of the work pretty thoroughly, 
and have found that Dr. Macdonell’s claims to 
usefulness in this respect are amply borne out. 
Even when the meaning of a rhetorical term is 
clear, it is not always emy to hit readily upon 
the exact English accepted equivalent. The 
translation of the HdUtya Darpmut has hitherto 
been the only guide to the student, but it is 
inconvenient to use, and only deals with the 
main stems of the many- branching tree of Hindu 
rhetoric. For the purposes of a future edition 
I may refer Dr. Maodonell to a useful little 
Hindi book,— 

Pandit Bihfirl Lai Ghaubu, which gives an alpha- 
betical list of some hundred and fifty rhetorical 
terms, each of which is fully explained, together 
with examples from Hindi literature 


Dr. Macdonell, in Jus preface, gives a list of 
the books to which the dictionary .specially refers. 
It contains some forty names, principally of the 
high classical period of Banskrit literature. It 
includes such difficult works as the Kdilcmibax *i 9 
the Klrdfdrjnniyn, and the S UnptUavadka. 
Curiously enough the Udvidyrtna is not men- 
tioned, though no doubt every word in that not 
very extensive epic will be found duly explained. 

a Printed at tho Klrnyg Uil&n Press, Biuikipur. Tho 
book deals ostensibly with Hindi rhetoric, hut it is 
equally useful for Sanskrit students, tho technical 
terms being all borrowed from Sanskrit# 1 may mou- 
tiou that tho study of rhetoric lias boon carried to 
astonishing lengths by Hindi writers, commencing with 
Ju&tva Dusa, who flourished in tho middle of tho 17th 
century. After tho death of Tula*! Dean (ll>28 A* lb), 
poetry disappeared from India, aud during the latter 


The only work which I should have been glad to 
see represented, and which has been left out, is 
the Kalodaya. This difficult poem has to be read 
at some time or other hy every serious student 
of Sanskrit, and it has the advantage of having 
been excellently edited many years ago by Yates. 
There are many words in it with meanings which 
I have not seen in any dictionary. 3 Such are 
(to quote a couple of instances from the first few 
verses) s/rdj, to be happy (I. 5), adhirdja = raja- 
'll am adhikritya (I. 7). 

None of the purdnas are included in the list, 
nor are any of ‘the tcintras. The omission of the 
first is immaterial, for the language of these 
works is usually of the most simple description. 
There are, however, a few words occurring in 
mdhdtmyas and tantras which the reader will 
miss. Such are M-stikta* (though purusha-stihta 
is given), and bija, in the sense of e mystic- 
formula,’ 5 a word of frequent occurrence in the 
I tantras. Each mystic formula has a name such 
as mdyd-Mja, and so forth, and they can all be 
found, as well as I remember, in a work called the * 
Tantra-sdra, which has been printed in Calcutta. 

The arrangement of the dictionary is as com- 
pact as is compatible with clearness. Compounds 
are arranged in convenient groups under a 
loading word. Before consulting the dictionary, 
the reader must be warned to master thoroughly 
the system of punctuation, on which the whole 
system of each group of articles depends. For 
instance, dnusluingilca, occurs under the group 
headed by dnu-Jeul-ika, and unless the meaning 
of the preceding semi-colon is understood, a 
learner may be tempted to read the “ -shahgika” 
as dnu-hal-sliangikiu The system is, however, 
simplicity itself, and, what is wanted in a 
dictionary, aids compactness, without sacrificing 
in any way the readiness with which a word can 
be found. On one point I must congratulate 
Dr. Macdonell on having the courage to revert to 
Benfey’s system of giving verbal prepositions in 
alphabetical order after the last form of the 
simple verb with which they are used. 

Although references are not given, all that is 
really necessary to the ordinary student is to be 
found, viz. the literary period to which each word 
or meaning belongs, and the frequency or rarity 
of its occurrence. Another point of importance 


half of the 17th Century and the whole of the 18th 
nearly the only celebrated authors (always excepting 
tho incomparable Bihar! Ul) , were men who taught 
people how to write poetry, but who could not write it 

themselves. , _ , , 

h j from consideration the larger Petersburg 

Dictionary which I am not just now able to consult, 
t Givon in tho smaller Petersburg Dictionary. 

5 N 0 t in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary. 
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is that wherever the accent is known from Yedic 
texts it has been indicated in the transliteration. 

The etymological portion of the dictionary is, 
so far as it goes, complete. As already men- 
tioned, it does not aim at comparative philology, 
outside the bounds of the Sanskrit language. 
All words, — except the small number which defy 
analysis, have been broken up into them com- 
ponent parts in the transliteration. When these 
means failed, the derivation is concisely added in 
brackets. 1 only regret that Dr. Macdonejl did 
not take advantage of the opportunity to point 
out how much Sanskrit, and especially Classical 
Sanskrit, is indebted to words borrowed from 
vernaculars in a state of. much greater phonetic 
decay than that at which the main portion of 
the language had been arrested. This is a wide 
field, hardly touched upon as yet, save by Prof. 
Zacharise ; and is one which promises with little 
labour to yield a, bounteous fruit. * Words like 
akgdra already mentioned, the possible connec- 
tion between verbal bases such as ichchha , 6 and 
ipsa, 9 (both Yedic) parallel forms such as kapdta, 
and hawdta, hshurikd and chhurikd , g6ha and 
tjrihd (both Yedic), pattraam&patta, and hundreds 
of others, point to one of two things, either the 
existence of dialects at the time the Yedic hymns 
were composed (if not when they were compiled), 
or else to the borrowing, by a language already 
stereotyped, of words from vernaculars in a later 
stage of phonetical growth. Both of these facts 
fall well within the province of the etymological 
lexicographer : and a correct appreciation of 
both is absolutely necessary to comprehend the 
relationship between Profane and Yedic Sanskrit, 
and between the former and the Yernaculars of 
India from the time of Asoka to the present day. 
One word I miss from Dr. Macdonell’s dictionary, 
which well illustrates what I mean, — alcupya. 
The word is not quotable, and hence it is quite 
rightly omitted, but still I should have been glad 
to know what a skilled etymologist such as he 
is, would have said about it. The word lias two, 
meanings * not (a) base metal (Jcvpya), 9 and ‘ base 
metal.’ Other dictionaries explain the second 
meaning by declaring the a to be expletive, that 
is to say ignotum per ignotius. Pandits give the 
a its negative force, and say the word means 
4 that metal with reference to which all other 
metals are not base/ i.e., ‘ metal which is very 
base.’ 7 8 I believe that a reference to the despised 
vernaculars and. Prakrits will clear up the diffi- 
culty- In the former this a prefix is by no means 



uncommon, 8 and can always be referred through 
Prakrit either to a Sanskrit d 9 or to a Sanskrit 
ati (a-i, 6, a). Hence I believe that this second 
meaning of akupya is to be referred to a Prakrit 
form of dlcupya or atikupya. 

In order to test the vocabulary of this dic- 
tionary, I have gone through the first sixty pages 
of the 1 Kddambctri, and compared it with the 
dictionary hitherto available to English scholars 
that of Sir Monier Williams. In these sixty 
pages there are about eighteen words which I 
have failed to find in the older work, all of which, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, are duly 
registered in that under consideration. The ex- 
ceptions are of no moment, and cause no trouble 
to the reader. Those I have noticed in my 
edition of the KddambaH, are aklishtatd (alclishta 
is given), dshddhin ( dshddha , a paldw- staff, is 
given), ntsdda ( ntsddana is given), raSita ( rasita 
is given) rtipa {rupci mrigdh svablidvavantah 
I6kd§cha, comm. I iaJsuni-judna {4a7ctma»jridna, is 
given). This will show the thoroughness with 
which the work has been done, and of how far it 
supersedes previous similar books. Of the above 
omitted words, only one {nUddit) is found in the 
smaller St. Petersburg Dictionary. 

I have already, drawn attention to the compact 
and convenient arrangement of the articles. A 
word of praise must also be given to the beauti- 
fully clear type, and to the freedom from mis- 
prints, —an accuracy which makes an Anglo- 
Indian condemned to hard labour at the hands 
of Calcutta compositors sigh with envy. 

In conclusion, I must congratulate Prof. Mac- 
donoll on being the first to produce a scientifi- 
cally arranged Sanskrit dictionary, of convenient 
size and moderate cost. Measured by its aim it 
is a complete and brilliant success, and if here 
and there I have appeared to bo a ehhidrdnvMin , 

I have referred not to the execution of what has 
been done, but have only expressed my regrets 
that his aim has not been a higher one. Bxit 
then, if it had been as I wish it, and if Dr. 
Macdonell had given us still more gifts from the 
storehouse of his learning, the size of his book 
would not have been convenient, nor would its cost 
have been modci’ato. Things are hotter as they 
are, and we may hope for, at some future time, 
a lexicon embracing the whole Sanskrit language, 
and dealing with it in all its aspects from his 
competent pen. 

Q . A. Guierson*. 


7 So also thoy talk of a word c-mm (not ava>-ra) 9 
* very excellent’ : * that with reference to which a l l 
other things are not excellent.’ 

8 e.0. Hindi aclutpala sss chapaht. 
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THE TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE BRIHAT-SAMHITA. 

BY J. F. FLEET, I.C.S., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

T HE topographical information contained in the Byihat-Samhita of Varahamihira 
is to be found chiefly i n chapter xiv., entitled kurma-vibhaga or “the Division of the 
Globe; ” the special object of which, in conformity with the astrological nature of the whole 
work, is to provide an arrangement from which it may be determined what countries and peoples 
suffer calamity when particular nakshatras or lunar mansions are vexed by the planets* For this 
purpose, the twenty-seven nakshatras , commencing with Krittikafci (the Pleiades), are divided 
into nine groups, of three each ; and the globe, into a corresponding numbers of nine divisions, 
starting with the Madhyad&sa or middle country, as the central part of Bharatavarsha or the ' 
inhabitable world, and then running round the compass from east to north-east. And an 
•application of the distribution, though not a very careful one, unless it can be improved or 
corrected by any emendation of the present text,— is given in verses 32, 33, of the same chapter ; 
where we learn that, as the groups of nakshatras are vexed, commencing with tha t of which the 
first nakshatra is Agneya or Krittikah, so, in due order, destruction and death come upon the 
kings of the Pahchfilas (middle-country), of Magadha (eastern division), of Kalihga (south-east 
division), of Avanti (southern division), of Anarta (south-west division), of the Sindhu-S&nviras 
(again the south-west division), of the Harahauras or Harahauras (not mentioned elsewhere), 
of the Madras (north-west division), and of the Kaunindas (north-east division). 

The first part of my catalogue, the divisional list, gives all the names thus mentioned in 
chapter xiv., as it runs in Dr. Kern’s edition, arranged alphabetically under the divisions of 
the country adopted by Varahamihira. As has been indicated, the primary division is 
the MadhyadSSa or middle country. I do not find any definition of this term in the 
Brihat-Samhibd. And there soem to be differences in respect of its limits. Thus, Prof. H* H. 
Wilson 1 * has spoken of it as being ‘‘the country along the Narmada ; ” and Alb6rfini, s from the 
information given to him, has explained it as being c< the country all around Kanauj, which is 
also called AryAvarta*’’ SirMonier Monier- Williams, however, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, gives 
it a considerably more ample extent ; dofining it as “the country lying between the Himalayas 
on the north, the Vindhya mountains on the south, Vinasana on the west,” i.e. apparently 
the placo where the river Sarasvatl was supposed to lose itself in the sand, 14 Prayaga on the 
east, and comprising the modern provinces of AllahAbad, Agra, Dehli, Oude, &c.” And this 
seems to be more in consonance with Varfihamihira’s view : since we find him including in it, on 
the east, SAkcta (Oude), 3 and on the west, the Maru country (Mar wad), and the Sarasvatas or 
people living on the banks of the Saras vati which rises in Mount Abu, and, running almost due 
south, flows into the Ran of Catch ; while, on the other hand, the YAmunas or people living on 
the banks of the Jamufi, which rises in the Himalayas, are placed by him partly in the middle 
country and partly in the northern division, and the Vindhya mountains, which run across the 
peninsula and constitute tho northern boundary of the valley of the Narmada, are excluded by 
him from tho middle country altogether, though, in connecting them only with the south-east 
division, ho fails to represent fully their extent. 

In presenting this divisional list, I do not mean to suggest that it furnishes materials for 
preparing an accurate map of ancient India ; or that tho cities, rivers, mountains, tribes, &c., — 
and especially tho tribes, — belong actually and only to the divisions to which they are allotted 
by Varahamihira. Mistakes in his details can easily bo shewn : for instance, though he places 
Kachchha and Girinagam both in the southern division, he locates Raivataka in the south- 
west; whereas this mountain is quite close to Girinagara (Junagadh) and the GirnAr mountain, 


1 Vishnu* Pu,rdna t Translation, Vol. IV. p. C4, noto 2. 

* AlhQrili iVh India , Translation, Vol. L p. 173 ; also see p. 198. 

* So also tho M’ltsya- PimUa places AyodhA (Oude} in the Madhyad^a j see Vishnu-Piirftm, Translation, 
Vol. IV, p. IC8, note 11. 
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and is considerably to the south of Cutch. My object is to make a start, m order that, when 
the lists of other books bare been treated in the same way and all have been compared, we 
may then be in a position to put all the materials together, and arrive at some consolidated and 

satisfactory results. 

In addition to the divisional list of chapter xiv., the astrological statements that rtm 
throngh the whole book, and in particular verses 1 to 39 of chapter xvi., which define 
“ the countries, peoples, and things belonging to the domain of each planet, add a variety of 
other names which are not mentioned at all in chapter xiv. All these names I have included, 
with those taken from chapter xiv., in the general alphabetical list. 4 And here I have inserted 
notes on some of the names, chiefly in the direction of quoting the earliest epigraphic references 
to them ; but without attempting to give all that might be said about them, or q*>out the others 
that I have passed over without comment. Little, if anything, in a topographical direction, is to 
be learnt from these astrological references; which simply tell us, for instance, that (chap, xviii. 
verse 6) “should the Moon leave Saturn at her right, then sovereigns keeping the town will 
“triumph, and the Sakas, Bfthlikas, (the people of) Sindhu, Pahlavas and Yavanas, be joyful.” 
They are of value only as tending to indicate the comparative importance or notability of the 
different tribes and places, as judged by the number of different allusions to each of them. To 
apply them in any other way, e. g. to assume that the names mentioned in one and the same 
passage are to be referred to much about one and the same locality, would only be conducive to 
error. Thus, such a rule might be applied in respect of the verse just mentioned, without going 
far wrong. But chapter iv. verse 25, and chapter xvi. verse 22, give clear instances to the 
contrary7 The former couples the irj unity anas and the Yaudheyas, who belong to the northern* 
division, and the Kauravas, who, as the people of Kuru-land, may perhaps be referred to the 
northern division, with the Priigisas or kings of the eastern country. And the latter couples the 
Arjunlyanas, Yaudheyas, Traigartas, Pauravas, and Vatadhanas, of the northern division, with 
the Ambashthas of the east or south-west, the PAratas of the west, and the S liras vatas and 
Matsyas of the middle country. Bub little, therefore, if anything at all, could be gained, in 
this or any similar list, by noting the way in which different names are. connected with each- 
other in the astrological passages. 

DIVISIONAL LIST. 


The Madhyad£fea or middle country in- 
cludes (xiv. 2, 3, 4) Gajapura (see under Gaj&- 
hvaya), Kalakobe, Kapishthala, [Mathura], 5 
and SakSta ; — 

the Maru and [Udnmbara] countries $— 
the Dharmarauya forest 
[the rivers Sarasvati and Yamuna] ; — 
and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Arimedas, Asvatthas, Audumbaras, Bhadras, 
Gauragrivas, Ghoshas, Gudas, Kankas, Kuku- 
ras, Korns, Madhyamikas, Mftndavyas, Mathu- 
rakas, Matsyas, Nlpas, P&nchfilas, Pandas, 
Salvas or Salvas, Samkbyatas, SArasvatas, 


'Suras&nas, Udd&hikas, Ujjihanas, TJpajyfitishas*, 
Vatsas, and Yamunas. 

The eastern division includes (xiv. 5, 6, 7,)* 
[Chandrapnra], Kasi, Mekala, the milky sea 
( ksMroda ), the (eastern) ocean ( isamudra ),* 
[Tamalipti] , and Vardham&na 
the [K6sala], Magadha, Mithila, [Pundra],' 
Samatata, and U<Jra countries ; — 
the mountains Ahjana, Malyavat, Padma, 
Sibira, Udayagiri, and'Vj’ishabhadhvajaj— ' 
the river Lauhitya ; — 

and the following tribes or peoples ; the 
Ambashthas, Bhadras, Chandrapuras, Dantnra- 


* As far as the end of chapter lxxxv., of course I have utilised Dr. Korn’s translation. It is to be found in the 
Jour. iC. As. Soc. t N. S., Vol. IV. pp. 430-479 (chap. i. to vii.) ; Vol. V, pp. 45-90 (ohap. viii. to xv.), and pp. 231-288 
(chap. xvi. to xxxv,); Vol. VI. pp. 36-91 (chap, xxxvi. to li.), and pp. 379-338 (chap. liii. to Ixiv* ; ohap. lii., on boils 
and their consequences, is left untranslated, as being* of no interest whatever) ; and Vol. VII, pp. 81-184 (ohap. lxv* 
to Ixxxv,). I have glanced through the remaining nineteen chapters, without actually reading them ; here, the 
Devan&gari characters, with their absence of capitals, may possibly have caused mo to pass over a point or two 
whioh otherwise 1 might have noted ; but I think that I have not omitted anything of importance. 

• J Kama* injquaTe brackets are supplied from the tribal appellations ; thus, in the present instance, 

Juathur&, from tm mention of the M&thurakas. • . • . 
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the mountains Dhanushmat, Himavat 
(Himalaya) Kail&sa, Krauncha, M6ru, and 
* Vasumat ; — 

the river [Yamuna] ; — 
and the f olio wing tribes or peoples ; the 
Agnidhras or Agnityas, Ambaras, Arjunayanas, 
Dandapingalakas, Dasameyas, DasSrakas, Gav- 
yas, Hematalas, Hunas, Kachcharas, Kaikayas, 
Kailavafcas, Kanthadhanas, Kohalas, Kshatri- 
yas ( un der the name of raj any a), Kshema. 
dhurtas, Kshudraminas, Madrakas, Malavas, 
Manalialas, Mandavyas, Pauravas, Pushkala- 
yatas, Saradhanas, Sitakas (or Satakak), Sya- 
makas, Takshasilas, Udichyas, TTttara-Kurus, 
Vatadhanas, Yamunas, and Yaudheyas; also 
the flat-nosed people (chipitandsikd) the thick- 
haired people (kesadhara), the roamers in the 
sky (khachava), the dog-faced people (svamu- 
1-ha), and the horse-faced people (turagd- 
nana)* 

ALPHABET 

Abhh’a, or Abhira, the name of a people 
placed in the southern division, xiv. 12, and 
in the south-west division, xiv. 18 ; miscel- 
laneous astrological references, v. 38, 42 ; 
ix. 19; xvi. 31. One of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions mentions an Abhira king ( Archceol . 
Surv. West Ind L Vol. IV. p. 104). And the 
Abhiras are named among the tribes subju- 
gated by Samudragupta ( Qupta Inscriptions, 
p. 14). 

Abhisara, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29 ; misc. ref., xxxii. 19. The Abhisara 
country is supposed to be the modem Haz&ra, 
in the Panjab (McCrindle’s Invasion of India 
by Alexander the Great , p. 69, note 3). 

Adarsa, a country in the northern division, 
xiv. 25. 

Agnidhra, or Agnidhra, a people in the 
northern division, xiv. 25. In his text, 
Kern reads BMgaprasth-&rjundyan-Agm- 
dhrdh ; and in his various readings he notes 
that one MS. gives Agrivyd, but all the 
others, except the one from which the word 
in his text is taken, AgnUydh . In his trans- 
lation he gives “ Agnidhras (or Agnityas) ” 
AlbSruni has given the BHhat-Samhitd divi- 
sional list (India, Translation, Vol. I. pp. 
300-303) ; and here he gives u Agnitya.” 
Akara, a place in the southern division, xiv. 12. 
Kern, who translates the word by “the 


The north-east division includes (xiv. 29, 
30, 31) Brahmapura, the kingdom of the dead 
(nashtardjya) , the gold-region (suvarnabhu), 
and the marshes or swamps ( paUla ) 
the [Kasmira] and Kuluta countries 
the forest of Vasusor spirits ( vasuvana ), the 
forest-kingdom (vanardjya), and the forest- 
territory (vanardshtra) ; — 
the mountains Meruka and Munja ; — 
and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Abhisilras, Anuvisvas, Bhallas, Chinas, D&ma- 
ras, Daradas, Darvas, Gandharvas, Ghoshas, 
Kasmiras, Kaunindas, Khashas, Kiras, Kiratas, 
Kuchikas, Kunathas, Pauravas, Sairindhas, 
and Tangauas; also the nomads (paiupdla), 
the wearers of bark (< cMranivasana ), the 
dwellers in the sky (divishtha), the demons 
with matted hair or elf-locks ( jatdsura ), the 
one-footed people (< ekaoharana ), and the three- 
eyed people ( trinetra ). 

CAL LIST. 

mines,” considers that it denotes the modem 
Khandesh. The name apparently occurs in 
one of the NAsik inscriptions (Archwol. Surv. 
West Ind . Vol. IV. p. 109), and in the Junfi- 
gadh inscription of Rudradaman (Ind. Ant 
Vol. VII. p. 262 ; the text has Ahar-Avanty -). 
Alaka, apparently a city ; the lord of Alaka 
(Alaha-ndbha), misc. ref., xi. 58. Kern in 
his translation gives the feminine form, 
Alak&; which, however, does not suit the 
metre. The published text is Ikshvdku- 
Balakandthau , €i the Ikshv&ktxs and the lord 
of Ralaka;” with the various readings of 
kukula and rulaka , for ralaka . But, in a 
note to his translation, Kern prefers Ikshvd * 
hur=Alakandtho ; which is the reading of 
the commentary, and is supported by the 
remark AlaM-nagart tan«ndth6 rdjd . The 
only other Alaka that is known, is the city 
of KubSra. The name of Ralaka is not 
otherwise known at all. 

amazons, the kingdom of the (denoted by 
stHrdjya ), in the north-west division, xiv. 
22 ; misc. ref., xvi. 6. AlbSrftni says, «■ Stri- 
rajya, i. e . women among whom no man 
dwells longer than half a year/* 

Ambara, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27. 

Ambashtha, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 7 ; also in the south-west, xiv. 17 j misc. 
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ref., xi. 18 xvi. 22. In a note to Lis trans- 
lation, Kern remarks that the Ambashthas 
of the eastern division are the Am&astce of 
Ptolemy, vii. 1, 66 seg. ; and that they are 
not to be confounded with their namesakes 
in the south-west. 

JLnarta, a country in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17 ; misc. ref., v. 80 ; xiv. 33 ; xvi. 81. 
This country is mentioned in the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman (Ind. Ant. Vol. 

VII. pp. 262, 263). 

Andhra, or Andhra, a country, and the people 
of it, in the south-east division, xiv. 8 ; 
misc. ref., xvi. 11 ; xvii. 26 ; — the lord of 
Andhr a, or of the Andliras (Andhra-pati), 
misc. ref., xi. 59. The Andhras are canned 
back to the third century B. 0. by one of the 
edicts of Afioka (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 239, 
240, 247, 248). Other early epigraphic 
references arc to be found in Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, p. 230, and Arckceol. Suru, West. Ind. 
Vol. IV. p. 127. 

Anga, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8 ; ' misc. ref., v. 72; ix. 10; x. 14; 
xi. 56 ; xxxii. 15. Sco under * Jathara.’ 
Anjana, a mountain in the eastern division, j 
xiv. 5. 

Antardvipa, or Antardvtpin, a region in the 
northern division, xiv. 25. . ; 

Antargiri, a mountain region; misc. ref., v. 42. 
In a noto to his translation Korn remarks— ■ 

“ I am not able to suy which part of the 
Himalayan hill country was called Antar- 
giri; it may bo Knmaon, or a still more 
eastern district. Of. ch. xvi. 2, and Maha- 
blulr. II. ch. xx vii. 3," In xvi. 2, the origi- 
nal has 'bitMr-rmht ft -iuila-j/t h , iho people 
boyond and within tho mountains ;” note, 
“ i. e. a part of the Himalaya,” 

AntarvMi, a region j misc. rof., v. 65. Kern 
translates by “ the Doal> Tlio name may 
apply to any T)nab : but it usually denotes 
the country lying between the Gafigfi and 
tho Yamuna, which is mentioned as Gahijti- 
Yanmn-CmUtmla, in Ixix. 26, misc. rof. ; and 
it is used in that sense in tho IndAr grant 
of Skandagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 69). 
Anuvisva, a pooplo in the north-cast division, 
xiv. 31. 

Apar&ntaka (v. 1. Apnrantika), “ the people 
of tho western marches," a people in the 
western division, xiv. 20 ; inisc. ref., v. 70. 


See also * Aparantya.’ Mention is made of 
the Aparanta people or country in one of the 
Msik inscriptions (Arckceol. Surv. West Ind. 
'Vol. IV. p. 109), and in the JnnagadOh 
inscription of Rudradaman {Ind. Ant Vol. 
VII. p. 262). And one of the Asdka edicts 
classes the Yavanas, Kambojas, and Gandba- 
ras as dpardnta (id. Vol. XX. pp. 240,241). 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji has said that 
there are reasons for thinking that Sopara, 
in the Thana District (see under ‘Saurparaka’), 
was the chief place in the Aparanta country 
Jowr . Bo. Br . B. As. 8oc. Vol. XV. p. 274, 
and note 3). 

Aparantya, a people, evidently identical with 
Aparantaka, q. v . ; misc. ref., v. 40, ix. 15. 
Arava, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17. x 

Arbuda (the modern Mount Abu), misc. ref., 
v. 68; xvi. 31 ; xxxii. 19. 

Arimeda, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 2. 

Arjunayana, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 25 ; misc. ref., iv. 25 ; xi. 59; xvi. 22j ; 
xvii. 19. The Arjun&yanas are named among 
tho tribes subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inscription •$, p. 14). An early coin 
of the Arj ana y anas is figured in Brinspp's 
Essay St Vol. II. p. 223, Plate xliv. No. 22. 
Arya, a people ; misc. ref., v. 42, where Kern ’ 
takes the word as meaning “the inhabitants 
, of Arylivarta,” q. v. 

Aryaka, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 15. 

Aryavarta, the inhabitants of Aryavarta (the 
toxt uses tho nom. plur.), which is a cus- 
tomary name for Northern India; misc. ref„ 
v. 67. See also * uttarfipatha.' The word 
Aryavarta means ‘the abode of the Aryas, 
or excellent or noble people/ It is used to 
donoto Northern India in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta hiscrip- 
tions, p, 13). X& the Mdnavadharmasdstra, 
ii. 22 (Burners Translation, p. 18) A*yAvarta 
is defined as the land between the Himalaya 
and Vindhya mountains, extending to the 
eastern and to the western seas. But a 
more precise division between Northern and 
Southern India is given by the poet Ruja- 
66khara, who, in the Bdlartimdyam , Act 
6 (see V. Sh. Apte’s Rdjasihham : his Life 
and Writings, p. 21), speaks of the river 
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Narmada (the ‘ Nerbudda ? )> which rises in, 
and runs along close to the south of, the 
Vindhya range, as “the dividing line of 
Aryavarta and the dakshin&patha 

Asik’i, a people; misc. ref., si, 56. -Mention 
is made of the Asika people or country in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions ( Arohceol . Surv. 

- West. Ind, Yol. IV. p. 109). 

Asmaka, a country, and the people of it, in 
the north-west division, xiv. 22 ; misc. ref., 
y. 39, 73, 74; ix. 18, 27; xvi. 11; xxxii. 
15; — the lord of Asmaka (AsmaTca-pa, 
- natlia , -narendra) misc. ref., xi. 54, 55 ; xvii, 
15. Below his translation of xiv. 22, Kern 
adds the note— “the Assakanoi of the 
Greeks.’ 9 Mention is made of the Asmaka 
people or country in one of the Ajanta inscrip- 
tions ( Archceol . Surv. West . Ind . IY. p. 131). 

astagiri, ‘ the mountain behind which the sun 
sets,’ in the western division, xiv. 20. 

Asvattha, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 3. 

asvamukha, * horse-faced people ; 9 misc. ref., 
xvi. 35. See also ‘ asvavadana* and * turagd - 
nana 9 

asvavadtma, £ horse-faced people,’ in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6 ; identified by Kern with the 
Hippoprosopoi of the Periplus Maris Ery- 
thriti. See also c asvamukha* and ‘tnragd- 
nanzS 

Atri (the hermitage of), in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 14. 

Audra or Odra, a country (the modern Orissa), 
and the people of it ; misc. ref, , v. 74. See 
also ‘Udra/ 

Audumbara, the people of the Udumbara 
country, in the middle country, xiv. 4. 
See also c Udumbara. 9 

Aujjayanika, the people of Ujjayani, q. ; 
misc. ref., xi. 56. 

Ausinara, ‘a king of the Usinaras/ q. v.\ misc. 
ref., xi. 55. 

Avagana, or Avagana a people or country; 
misc. ref., xi. Gl ; xvi. 38. Kern translates 
the word by ‘Afghans, 9 in both places. In 
xi. 61, among other various readings there 
are Chol-Abahdna, Chol-Amvamg ana r and 
Ch6fa-Vaihga-Kauihhcina ; and in xvi. 38, 
Qh$l-Avagdna } and Chdl-Abakdm. 

Avanta, a king or other inhabitant of Avanti 
or Avanti, q. v . ; misc. ref., xiv, 33.. See 
also c Avantaka 9 and c Avantika/ 


Avantaka, the inhabitants of Avanti or Avanii r 
q. v., a people in the southern division, xiv. 
12; misc. re£.,v. 73. See also ‘Avanta 9 and 
* Avan tika. 9 

Avanti, a city (better known as Ujjayani, q. v. t 
or Ujjayini), misc. ref., v. 40 ; ix. 17 ; also 
an inhabitant of the same, misc. ref., ix* 

• 18, 21. See also 6 Avanti, Avanta, Avantaka,. 
and Avantika. 9 The name Avanti occurs in 
inscriptions at Nasik and A j ant a ( [Archceol * 
Surv. West. Ind . Yol. IY. pp. 109, 127), and 
in the Junagadh inscription of Rudrad&man, 
Ind . Ant . Vol. VII. p. 262 ; the text has 
Jtfsar-Avanty 

Avanti, a city, the same as Avanti, q, v. ; misc. 
ref., xi. 35. 

Avantika, * a king or other inhabitant of 
Avanti or Avanti, 9 <£. v., misc* ref., v. 64; 
lxxxvi. 2. See also f Avanta 9 and Avantaka/ 
Ayd-dhyaka, the inhabitants of Ayodhya, which 
is the modern AjGdhya, Audh, Awadh, or 
‘ Oude misc. rof., iv, 24. See also * S&kSta/ 
The name Ayodhya occurs in the spurious 
grant of Samudragupta ( Gupta Inscriptions r 
p. 257). 

Badara, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 19. 

Bahlika, a country, and the inhabitants of it ; 
misc. rof., v. 37 ; xviii. 6. See also ‘ Bahlika,. 
Yahlika, and Yahlika/ 

Bahlika, the same as Bahlika, q. v*; misc. ref., 
x* 7 ; xvi. 1 ; xvii. 13, 25 ; xxxii. 15. In 
xvi. 1, Kern translates by “Balkli/ 9 
Baliugiri, rendered by Kern by “ hill-districts,” 
but perhaps the name of some particular 
mountainous country ; misc. ref., xvi. 26. 
Bala d^vapat tana, a city in tho southern divi- 
sion; xiv. 16. Below liis translation Kern 
gives the note — “ the Balaipatna of Ptolemy, 
so that the reading Palaipatna T preferred by 
Lassen, is proved to- bo a false form.” 

Barbara, a people in tho south- west division, 
xiv. 18 ; misc. ret'., v. 42, 
baik, the island of (charmadvtya), in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9;~ wearers of 
bark (cMra-nivasand), a people in the north- 
’ east division, xiv. 31. 

beryl-mines (vaidurya), in tho southern division* 
xiv. 14. 

Bhadra, a people in the middle country, xiv. 2 * 
and in the eastern division, xiv. 7; anditt' 
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- the southern division, xiv. 16. In a note to 
his translation of xiv. 7, Kern explains the 
name by “the Blessed,” and suggests that 
the Bhadras are probably the same with the 
Bhadrasvas, q. v. 

Bhadrasva, a people, to be placed in the middle 
country if identified with the Bhadras ; the 
ting of the Bhadras vas (Bkadrdha-nripa), 
misc. ref., is. 11. In a note to his transla- 
tion, Kern remarks— “ The Bhadras ?as are a 
mythical people, fabled to live in the remote 
East, or, according to the phrase of the 
astronomical Siddhantas, at 90° E. from 
Lanka, in the region where YavakSfci, “Java 
Point,” is situated. (The reading YamaUti 
is erroneous ; for Yama’s kingdom is in the 
South, not in the East; and, besides, the 
compound Yamakoti is devoid of sense.) 
The origin of the BliadrAsvas living near 
the Udayagiri may bo traced, I think, to 
ItigvMa, i. 115, 2, seq” 

Bhalla, ('/;. h Bhilla), a people in the north-east 
division, xiv. 30. 

Bharata, a people; misc. ref. xvi. 21. 

Blifuatavarslia, xiv. 1. Tho word occurs in 
other works as Bhamtavarsha. In the 
latter form, it moans ‘tho country of Bharata ;’ 
and in the other, ‘the country of the Bli&vatas 
or descendants of Bharata.* And it is a 
name for tho whole of India, tho first king 
of which is hold to have been Bharata, son 
of Dushy auta. 

Bhnrukaehchha, tho modern Bharueh or Bha- 
ruch, i. c. 4 Broach,’ a city in the southern 
division, xiv. 11; misc. ref., xvi. 0; bribe. 11 ; 

— tho rulers of Bhanikaehehha (Bharn- 
hachchha-puh), v. 40, The name Bhunikach- 
chha occurs in inscriptions at Jurmar and 
Nasik (Archml. >Sur», Went. Jnrl Vo], IV. 
pp. 90, 100) ; and perhaps in the Jnnugudh 
inscription of Kudmdfiman (I ml. Ant * Vol. 
VII, p. 262, where, however, “Mam and 
Kaehchha ” is preferred by tho editors). 
Sometimes the Sanskrit or Hanskritised form 
Bhrigukaclichlm is met with (<u y. 9 Jnrl. Ant . 
Vol. XII. p. 189; Vol. XIX. p. 175)* By the 
Greeks it was called Harytjaza . 

BhasApnra ( v), a town (?) ; misc. ref., xvi. 11. 
The published text lias Bhthupura, with the 
various readings of ltMmtpur* Bhddpdra, 
Bhttxhaparmhi and Ddsapura, In his trails la- 
tion, however, Kern gives “tho Bkasaparas;” 


with the note u or Bhdsdpura or Bhd&dvaras. 
* Maybe, Bhdsdparas ( = Bhdsavaras) means 
“those who live on this side of Mount 
“ Bhasa.” Utpala gives no explanation. 
BhtmarathA, a river j misc. ref., xvi. 9. The 
published text has BMmnrathdydh, which 
Kern rendered by “ (the inhabitants of the 
western half of the district) of the Bhimara- 
thL” A various reading is BMmaratkydydh> 
which gives the name of Bhimarathya. A 
grant of the Eastern Chalukya king Vish- 
nu, vardhana I. gives the name as Bhimarathi 
(Ind. Ant . Vol. XIX pp. 304, 310). The 
river is undoubtedly the modern Bhima, 
which rises in the Sahyadri range, and flows 
into the Krishna near Eaichflr, 

Bhringi(P), a people (?); misc. ref., iv. 22. 
There are the various readings of Bhrigi , 
Jrimgi, and Yamga ; and in his translation 
Kern stamps the word as “ very doubtful” 
Bhogaprastha, a (?) people, in the northern 
division, xiv. 25. 

Bhogavardhana, a (?) city or country; misc. 

ref., perhaps an interpolation, xvi. 12. 
bhutaqmra , ‘ the city of spirits,* in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 

Brahmapura, a city, in the north-east division, 

, xiv; 30, 

bulls, the island of (vrishadvipa), in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9, 

cannibals (pnrusMda, puruslidda), in the east- 
ern division, xiv. 6 ; misc. ref., iv. 22. 
In a note to the translation, Kern remarks 
— “ tho cannibals, being always placed in 
the far East, must denote either the inhabi- 
tants of the Andamans and Nicobars, or the 
cannibal tribes of the Indian Archipelago* 
or both.” See also ^cravydUnJ 
castes. The work does not mention the 
Brali mans with any topographical reference: 
but it locates the Kshatriyas (mentioned by 
the term raj any d) in the northern division, 
xiv. 28 ; the Vaisyas in the western division* 
xiv, 21 ; and the Sudras in the south-west 
division, xiv. 18, 

Chaidya, the people of ChSdi* q . v * ; misc. 

ref., xi. 59. See also *Ch£dika;* 

Champa, a (?) town or country ; misc. ref., 
xvi. 3. 

Chanchfika (i v . 1. Ohampuka), a people in the 
south-west division, xiv. 18. 
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Chandrabhaga river, supposed to be the 
Chenab, one of the five rivers of the Panjab; 
raise, ref., xvi. 27. 

Chandrapuras, the inhabitants of the city of 
Chandrapnra, in the eastern division, xiv. 5. 
A town named Chandrapnra is mentioned 
in the Ind 6 r grant of Skandagupta (Gupta 
Inscriptions , p. 71). 

cJiarmadvipa, the island of bark, in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 

Charmaranga, a people in the north-west 
division, xiv. 23. 

Gharud&vi, a (P) town or country, misc. ref., 
ix. 18 ; the word occurs in the plural, as if 
denoting the inhabitants. 

Ch&di, a country, misc. ref., xvi. 3; xxxii. 22; 
— the ruler of Chfedi (Chtidi-pa), xliii. 8 . See 
■also 4 Chaidya and CbMika.’ The Kala- 
churis of Central India Were kings of 
ChMi. 

OhMika (v. Z. Ohaidika), the people of Chedi, 
q. v in the south-east division, xiv. 8 . See 
also 4 Chaidya.’ 

Cherya, a people, evidently of the Chlra 
country, in the southern division, xiv. 
35. 

China, a people in the north-east division, xiv. 
30; misc. ref., v. 77, 78, 80 ; x, 7, 11; xi. 
61 ; xvi. 1, 38. Kern translates the word 
by Chinese e. g . v. 77, 78, 80. 
chipitandsika, c flat-nosed people,’ in the 
northern division, xiv. 26. 
cMrcmivasana, 4 wearers of bark,’ a people in 
the north-east division, xiv. 31. 

Chitrakuta, in the- southern division, xiv. 13; 
misc. ref., xvi. 17. It is the modern Chitra- 
k 6 t or Chatarkot" hill or district, near 
Kampta in BundSlkhand. The name occurs 
in the Sirfir inscription of A. D. 866 (Ind. 
Awt. Yol. XII. p. 218). 

ChSla, a country, and the people of it, in the 
southern division, xiv. 13 ; misc. ref., v. 40; 
xi. 61 ; xvi. 10, 38. In southern inscrip- 
tions, the name appears in the forms of 
Oho|a, Chola, and Ch 6 da ; and it is taken 
back to the third century B. C. by one of 
the edicts of Asoka ( Ind . Ant. Vol. XX. 
pp. 239, 240, 249). 

cocoa-nuts, the island of {ndlikera-dvip ct), in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9 . 
conch-shells, the places for obtaining, are 
placed in the southern division, xiv. 14. 


dakshindpatha, * the region of the south,’ i, e. 
Southern India, below the Narmada, misc. 
ref., ix. 40 ; xlvii. 8. See under 6 Aryiivarta.’ 
The term dakshimpatha occurs in the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman (Ind. 
Ant. Yol. VII. p. 262); in the Allah&bad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta In- 
scriptions , p. 13) ; and apparently in one of 
the N&sik inscriptions ( Archceol. Surv . West . 
Ind. Yol. IY. p. 110). 

Damara ( 0 . I . DSmara), a people in the north- 
east division, xiv. 30. 

Dandaka, a country or people, misc. ref., xvi. 
11 ; — the king of Dandaka (fiandak-ddhipati), 
misc. ref., xi. 56. 

Dandaka van a, in the southern division, xiv. 
16. This is, I suppose, another form of the 
name of the Dandakaranya, or Dandaka 
forest, which lay between the rivers Nan- 
mad a and Gfid&vari. 

Dandapingalaka, a people in the northern di- . 
vision, xiv. 27. 

• Danturaka, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6 . Alb^rflni says iC Dantura, i. e. people 
with long teeth.” 

Darada, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29 ; misc. ref., v. 42, 79,xiii, 9. AlbSrfinl 
omits them ; or, rather, he gives Abhisirada, 
instead of Abhisara and Darada. 

Dardura, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11 . 

Darva, a people in the north-east division, xiv* . 
30, 

D&samSya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 28. 

Dasapura, a city in the southern division, xiv. 
12 . It is the modem Mandas&r, or more 
properly Das 8 r, in M&lwa. It is mentioned 
in inscriptions at' N&sik (Archwol. Surv, 
West. Ind, Yol. IV. pp. 100, 114), and in 
inscriptions at Mandas 8 r itself ( [Gupta 
Inscriptions, pp. 79, note 2, and 84* 86 ). 

Dasarna, a variant of Das&rna, q. v. ; misc. 
ref., v. 40 ; x. 15; xxxii. 11. In a note to his 
translation, Kern remarks that the Das&rnas 
are the Vosarene or Desarene of the Periplus 
Maris Urythrm . 

D&sarna, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10 5 misc. ref., xvi. 26. See also 
‘Dds&rna/ 

DasSraka, a . variant of D&sSraka, g. 5 tnisg.:^ 
ref., y. 67, 
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DasSraka, a people in the northern division, 
sir. 26. See also * DasSraka/ 
dead, the kingdom of the ( nashta-rdjyd ), in the 
north-east, xiv. 29. See under ‘ MSruka. 9 
demons with elf-locks (jat-dsura)> in the north- 
east division, xiv. 30. 

DSvika, a river ; misc. ref., xi. 35. 

Dhanushmat, a mountain, in the northern 
division, xiv. 24. The text distinctly stamps 
Dhanushmat as a mountain. But Alberuni 
says “ Dhanushman (!), s. e. the people with 
bows, 95 

Diiarmapatfana, a city in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. Kei*n translates the name by 
M Tama’s city." 

DharmAranya, a forest region, in the middle 
country, xiv. 3. 

diamonds are found in the Himavat mountains, 
in Kaliiiga, Kfisala, Matauga (?), Pnndra, 
and Saurashtra, at Surpfira (see under 
‘Aparanta 9 and ‘ Saurparaka 9 ), and on the 
banks of tho Vena, lxxx. 6, 7. 
dkghagrlva, ‘people with long nocks, 9 in the 
north-west division, xiv. 23, 
dirghahSSa, ‘long-haired people, 9 in the north- 
west division, xiv. 23. 

dirghdsya , ‘ long- faced people, 9 in tho north* 
west division, xiv. 23, 

dmshlha, “the inhabitants of heaven," dwel- 
lers in tho sky, a people, in the north-east 
division, xiv. 31, 

dog-faced people (faa-mukha), in the northern 
division, xiv. S5. 

Domba, tho Gipsies; misc. ref,, IxxxviL 33. 
Also, in liii. 84 the text has hiapack-wlayah, 

‘ those who cook (and oat) dogs, and others 
like thorn; 9 and tho commentary says ha- 
pacha T)ombdh, ‘ tho cookers of dogs aro ilio 
pombas, 9 The name is doubtless identical 
with the Jhmma that occurs elsewhere; <* t g , 
in tho Anam kond inscription of Rudmdeva 
(Inti Ant . Vol- XL p. 17). And the 
Domnrns or Dorns wore the Gipsies (itl 
Yol. XV. p, 15). 

Dravi^a, a country, and tins people of it, in the 
south-west division, xiv. 19; misc, ref., ix. 15, 
19; xvi. 11; xxxii. 15; — tho rulers of 
Drttvida, or of tho Drav i (las ( I7rmid-ddhipdlt) 
misc. roL, iv. 23 ; — the eastern half of tho 
Dravida countries (DmviMnmh prng*artlha), 
misc. ref. xvi. 2* In his translation of xvi* 

11 and xxxii* 15, Kern gives ** D ravins (or | 


Dramidas).” In xiv. 19, Alberdnl gives 
“Dramida.” See also 'Dravida.’’ 

Drdvida, ‘of or belonging to Dravida,’ q. v.; 
■ misc. ref., lviii. 4, where Kern renders 
Drdvidam by “(a measure) for Dravidas 
(barbarians)." 

ears j people with ears like a winnowing fan 
( $urpa-karna ) 9 in the eastern division, xiv. 5. 
elephants, the glen of Quinjara-darl), in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

Ghacharana ?, * one-footed people, 9 in the north- 
east division, xiv. 31. See also < dkapad a . 9 
ikapada> ‘one-footed people, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7. See also ‘ eJsackarana.’ 
ihavilockana, ‘one-eyed people, 9 in the north- 
west division, xiv. 23. 

elephants ; the elephant 9 ® cave, or the glen of 
elephants (hunjara-darfy, in tho southern 
division, xiv. 16. 

eyes ; one-eyed people (e/ca^vilochana) in the 
north-west division, xiv. 23 . three-eyed 
people ( tri-nebra X in the north-east division, 
xiv. 31. 

faces ; ‘ dog-faced people 9 (sva-mukiia), in the 
northern division, xiv. 25 ‘horse-faced 
people 7 (asva-vetdand) in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6, and (turagdnana) in the northern 
division, xiv. 25; misc. ret (afoa-muhha), 
xvi. 35; — ‘long-faced people 9 (dfrgh-dsya}, 
in the north-west division, xiv. 23 
* tiger-faced people 9 (vydghra-mnlcka), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 5, 

foot ; ‘ one-footed people 9 ( efca-pada ), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7 ; and (Ska-charana), 
in the north- cast division, xiv. 31. 

‘ flesh, eaters of raw 9 (kravy-dsin), in the south- 
west division, xiv. 18. See also ‘canni- 
bals. 9 The word is, however, rather doubt- 
ful ; the readings are kravyuddndbhfoa, 
and IcravyalchydbMra, for, which Dr. Kern 
adopted, by conjecture, Jcravydsy-dbMra, 
forests; the Dharmaranya, in the middle 
country, xiv. 3 ; — the great forest (mah- 
dfavi ), in the southern division, xiv. 13 ; — 
tlio Dandakavana, in the southern division, 
xiv. 16 ;— the collection of forests (van- 
angha ; v. I . van-auha, ‘ the inhabitants of 
forests 9 ), in the western division, xiv. 
20; — the forest of the man-lions (nrisimha- 
vana), in the north-west division, xiv. 
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22; — the forest-territory (vana-rdshtra), in 
the north-east division, xiv. 29 ; — the forest- 
kingdom (i vana-rdjija ), in the north-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 30 ; — the forest of Vasus or 
spirits (vasu-vana), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 31. The * 4 kings of all the forest 
countries (sarv-atavika-rdja) 99 were com- 
pelled by Samudragupta to do service to 
him (Gupta Inscriptions , p. 13). The same 
record mentions also a kingdom named 
MahakAntara, which seems to be a great 
forest kingdom (ibid.)* And the hereditary 
territory of the Maharaja Samkshobha 
included “the eighteen forest kingdoms” 
(ashtddas-atavi-rajya ; id. p. 136). 

Gajahvaya, apparently ‘(the city) that has the 
appellation of the elephant,’ i,e. Gajapura or 
Hastinapura, the modern Dehli, 4n the 
middle country, xiv. 4. 

GambhirikA, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 16. 

Ganarajya, a kingdom in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. 

Gandhara, a country (the modern Kandahar), 
and the people of it, in the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 28 ; misc. ref., iv. 23 ; v. 77, 78 ; ix. 
21 ; x. 7 ; xvi. 26 ; xvii. 18 ; lxix. 26. The 
name is carried back to the third century 
33. C. by one of the edicts of Asoka ( Ind . 
Ant. Yol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 247). 

Gandharva, a class of supernatural beings, in 

' the north-east division, xiv. 31 ; misc. ref., 
xiii. 8 ; lxxxvii. 33. 

Gahga, the river Ganges, described as con- 
stituting, with the Jamna, the necklace of 
the earth, xliii. 32 ; — reference to the region 
between the Gauga, and the Yamuna, lxix. 
26 misc. ref., xvi. 16. 

Garuha, see GuruhA. 

Gau<Jaka, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 
7. This is the reading in the text ; but in 
his translation Kern gives * c Gauras ,’ 9 and 
adds the note— 44 i. e. 4 the Whites,’ supposed 
to live in SvStadvipa, which, according to 
Kathdsaritsdgam , 64, 18, 199, lies near the 
Cocoa-island 79 (see * islands ’ ). AlbSrftni 
gives “Gauraka.” 

Gauragriva, a people in the middle country 
xiy. 3. 

Gtfyya, apeoplein the northern division, xiv. 28. 

Gh&sha, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
2 ; and in the north-east division, ?iy. 30. 


In xiv. 2, Kern translates “ Ghfisha;” and in 
xiv. 30, “ Ghdshas (stations of herdsmen)/’ 

Girinagara, a city in the southern division, 
xiv. 11. The name has now passed over to 
the mountain Girnar, in KAthiawAd; and the 
ancient city is now represented by Juna- 
gadh, at the foot of it. The original name 
of the Girnar mountain was Ur jay at (Gupta 
Inscriptions , pp. 64, 65). 

Girivraja, ‘the inhabitants of the district 
of Girivraja,’ as rendered by Kern, — in 
accordance with the commentary, I presume; 
misc. ref., x. 14. H. H. "Wilson ( Vishnu - 
Purdna, Translation, Yol. IY.p. 15, note 3), 
said that Girivraja is “ in the mountainous 
part of Magadha;” and further on (id. p, 
180, note 1) he identified it with Raja- 
griha in Bihar. 

Godavari, the river of that name in Southern 
India ; misc* ref., xvi. 9. 

G61ahgfila, a (?) mountain; misc. ref., xvi. 8. 

gold, the region of (kamJca), in the western 
division, xiv. 21, and (suvarna-bld) in the 
north-east division, xiv. 31. 

G6manta, a mountain ; misc. rof,, v. 68, xvi. 17. 

GSmati, a river ; misc. ref., perhaps an inter- . 
polation, xvi. 12. It seems to be the modern 
G6mti or Gumti, which rises in the ShAh- 
jahanpur District and fiows into the Ganges 
about half-way between Benares and GhAzl- 
pur; at any rate, it is somewhere in that 
neighbourhood that we have to locate the 
place Gfimatikotfaka, which is mentioned in 
the D6o-Baran&rk inscription of Jivitagupt^ 
II. (Gupta Inscriptions , p. 217). But there 
is^also a river Gflmati in the KAngra District 
in the PaiijAb, 

Gonarda, a people in the southern division, 
xiv, 12 ; misc. ref., ix. 13 ; xxxii. 22. 

Guda, a people in the middle country, xiv. 3. 
AlbSrAnl says “ Guda TAnAshar.” 

GuruhA, or Garuha, a river in the north-west 
division, xiv, 23. There are the various 
readings of Gnlahd, Guluhd , and Gurdha, 
Below his translation, Keru remarks ~ 
“ GuruhA (also GaruhA) is, to my apprehen* 
sion, tho Garoigus of tlio Greeks ; the river, 
district they called Qoryaia . Lassen, in his 
Altert. iii, p, 127 and 136, identifies the 
Greek name with Gauri. It need not he 
pointed out how exactly both forms coincide 
with GaruhA and GuruhA,” 
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Haihaya, a people in tie western division, xiv. 
20. The Kalachuris of Central India were 
Haihayas (Inti. Ant Vol. XII. pp. 253, 268)* 
And the Western Chalukya king Vikra- 
maditya II* (A* D. 733-34 to 746-47) married 
two Haihaya princesses. 

hair ; people with thick matted hair (jatd- i 
dhara), in the southern division, xiv. 13 ; — 
long-haired people (dtrgha-JcSsa) in the north- 
west division, xiv. 23 ; — thick-haired people 
(IsSsa-dhara) in the northern division, xiv. 
26 ; — demons with matted hair or elf-locks 
(jat-dsura), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30, 

Hala ( v . h Laha), a people in the north-west 
division, xiv. 22 ; misc. ref., xvi. 6 ; xxxii. 19. 

Harahaura, * a king of the Harahanras or 
Hfirahanras misc. ref., xiv. 34. 

Hemagiri, a moantaiu in the south-west divi- 
sion, xiv. 19. 

Hfimakundya, a place in tho south-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 9. There are tho various readings 
of Ifcnia-huta, -hut yd, •kadya, and - hudyd . 
In his text, Korn gavo tho name as Homa- 
kfifya; but in his translation he preferred 
Henmknnriya, because Parasam exhibits tho 
same form, Alberuni gives “ Hfimakfifya.” 

Hematala, a people in tho northern division, 
xiv. 28. 

hermitages QApm-tih'mnti), in the southern 
divison, xiv. 15;— the hermitage of Atri 
(i atri), in tho xiv. 14. 

Himavat, tho HmjSlaya 315|ntains, in tho 
northern division, xiv. 24; — spoken of as 
of tho breasts of tho earth, tho other 
being tho Vindhya mountain, xliii. 35;— 
diamonds are obtained there, lxxx. 7;~ and 
pearls, lxxxi. 2, 5 mist?, ref., xvi, 2 
( bahir-anta h ~$ttila-jd h , see 1 Autargiri’) ; xvi. 
17 (Himavftfy; IxxiL 1 ( Mima-lcn/i mddktmi). 

horso-faced people (nsm-vailatiri) in the eastern 
division, xiv. 0, and (Inray-dnann') in the 
northern division, xiv. 25 ; mine. ref. 
(<m(Mnu>kha), xvi. 35. 

Huna, (v. t llfinn), a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 27; mine. roL, xi. <51; xvi. 38. 
In xi. 01, Kern translates tMwl-Avaydna* 
sita-lluna by “ Chelas, Afghans, (and) White 
Hftnas ; ” but in xvi. 3*H ho iranslattm Vah* 
lava* I thja hy M Pah lavas, Bvefan, (and) 
Hflnas,” though smUa lie re is exactly syno- 
nymous with vita in tho other passage. Tho 


Huuas are mentioned in the Bhifcarf inscrip- 
tion of Skandagupta ( [Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 56), in the Mandasor inscription of Tas&- 
dharinan (icl. p. 148), in the Aphsad inscrip- 
tion of Adityas&na (id. p. 206), and in many 
later records ; but I do not know of any 
epigraphic passage which specifies “ the 
White Hfinas.” 

Ikskumati, a river ; misc. ref „ xvi, 4. 

Ikshv&ku, a (?) people ; misc. ref., v. 75 ; ix. 
17 ; xi. 58. Madhariputra-Purushadatta, a 
hero of the Ikshvakus, is mentioned in one 
of the early inscriptions at the Jaggayya- 
p§ta stupa ( Archcvol , Sicrv. South . Ind. Vol. I. 

pp. 110, 111). 

Iravati, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 27. 

islands of bulls (vrisha-dvipa), of cocoanuts 
(ndliMra-dvipa), and of bark (charma-dvipa), 
in the south-east division, xiv. 9;— “the 
islands (dvipa)” suggested by Kern, below 
his translation, to be the Maldives, in the 
southern division, xiv. 14;— the islands of 
the great ocean (mahurnava-dvipd), misc. 
ref., xvi. 6. 

.jackal -eaters (gu/ndyu-bhaJcsha) ; misc. ref., 

xvi. 35. 

jatddhara , ‘people with thick matted hair, xn 
tho southern division, xiv. 13. 

jatdmra , ‘demons with matted hair or elf- 
locks,’ in tho north-east division, xiv. 30. 

Jathara, or perhaps Jathara- Auga, a people in 
tho south-east division, xiv. 8. The text is 
Vahg-Opamhga-Jatha^Ahgah ; which Kern 
translates by “Vahga, Vauga minor, (and) 
the Jathara- Augas.” But the same com- 
bination, Jathara-Aiiga, does not occur any- 
where else. AlbSrnni separates the names, 
and says “ Jathara, Anga.” 

Jriuga, a people in the western division, 

xiv. 21. 

Kachohha, a country in the southern division, 
xiv. 16. It is evidently the modern Iiackh, 
vnlgo Catch, to the north of Kabhi&wad. 

Kaekclihara, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27. 

Kaiknya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 25 ; misc. ref., iv. 22, v. 67, 74 ; xvi. 26, 

xvii. 18 ; — the lord of the Kaikayas 
(Kaihuya-ndtha), misc. ref. xi. 00. 
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Kailasa, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv 4 24. It is peculiarly sacred as being the 
paradise of the god ®va. It belongs to the 
Himalayan range, and constitutes the water- 
shed from which the Indus, Satlej, and 
Brahmaputra take their rise ; but it appears 
to be really in Tibet (Hunter’s Indian Umpire, 
pp. 43, 45). It is mentioned in the Gang- 
dhar inscription of Visvavarman and the 
MandasSr inscription of Bandhuvarman 
( Gupta Inscriptions , pp. 78, 85, 86) ; and in 
the last passage it is called one of the breasts 
of the earth, — the other being SumSru. 

Kailavata, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26. 

Kairalaka, the people of Kerala, q.v., in the 
southern division, xiv. 12. The text gives 
the reading KSralaka ; but this is a mistake 
for Kairalaka, or still more correctly Kaira- 
laka, which occurs in the Allahabad inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 7, line 12). 

Kahrjina (v. I . Kalanjana), a people or place 
in the southern division, xiv. 11. Can it be 
really intended for ( Kalanjara,’ — a city of 
the Kalachuris of Central India, now re- 
presented by the Kalairjar hill fort, — the , 
name of which is sometimes wrongly given 
in inscriptions as ‘Kalanjana ’ ? 

Kalaka, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 19. 

Kalakoti, a fortress or city in the middle 
country, xiv. 4. 

Kalinga, a country, and the people of it, in the 
south-east division, xiv. 8 ; — diamonds are 
found there, lxxx. 7 ; — other misc. ref., 
v. 35, 75, 79 ; is. 10, 26 ; x. 16; xvi. 1, 3 ; 
xvii. 13, 22 ; xxxii. 15; — the king of the 
Kalihgacountry ( Kalihga-desa-nripati ), misc. 
ref., v. 69 ; — the lord of Kalinga ( Kalihg - 
$h), misc. ref., xi. 54. See also 4 Kfilinga.* 
The name of the Kalinga country is carried 
back to the third century B. C. by one of the 
edicts of Asftka (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. p. 247). 

Kalinga, a king or other inhabitant of the 
Kaliiiga country, q. v . ; misc. ref. xiv. 32. 

Kaimasha, a people ; misc. ref., v. 69. 

K&mb6ja, a country, and the people of it, in 

. the south-west division, xiv. 17; misc. ref., 
v. 35, 78, 80; xi. 57; xiii. 9 ; xvi. 1, la! 
"With the Y avanas and the Pahlavas, who are 
mentionedjn the same verse, the Kambdjas 


must be located far more to the north than & 
done by Varahamikira. The name is carried 
back to the third century B. C. by one of the 
edicts of As6ka. And Senart allots the tribe 
to the tract of the river Kabul (Ind. Ant 
Vol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 247). 

laanalia , the region of gold, in the western 
division, xiv. 21. The text is- Jrihga-Vatiya - 
leanalea-lSakcth ; which Kern translates by 
“the Jpngas, Vaisyas, (and) Gold- 
Scythians.” But he adds the note that the 
commentary explains differently ; viz. “ the 
region of gold, and the 'Sakaa.” AlbSrunt 
also separates the words, and gives H Vaisya, 
Kanaka, Saka.” See also 4 gold.’ 

K fine hi, a city, in the southern division, xiv. 
3 5. It is the modern Conjeveram. Vishnu- 
g&pa of Kahch! is named among the kings 
whom Samudragupta is said to have captured 
(Gupta Inscriptions , p. 13). • Burnell held 
that the Sanskrit 4 Kfinchi ’ is a mis-transla- 
tion of the Dra vidian 4 Kan ji ’ (South-Indian 
Palaeography, p. x,, note 2). 

Kahka, a people in the middle country, xiv. 4. 

Kahkata, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 12. 

Kantakasthala, a locality in the south-east 
division, xiv. 10. 

Kanthadhana, a people in the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 26. 

Kantipura, a city; misc. ref., xvi. 11. 

Kapila, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17. 

Kapishthala, (v. I . Kapishfhaka), a people or 
locality in the middle country, xiv. 4. 
Monier-Williams, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, 
compares the Kamhistholoi of the Greeks. 

Karmanttyaka, a people in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 15. The place whence the name is 
derived, is mentioned in inscriptions as 
KArmanfiya, Kamanlya, and Kammanijja; 
and it is the modern Kamrfl j in the Bardda 
territory (Inch Ant Vol. XVII. pp. 384 and 
note 5, and 198). 

Karnapravcya, a people in the south-west 
division, xiv. 18. There are the various 
readings of Karmyradeya and Karnaprd* 
mrana. The latter form, Kavnapravarana, 
which would equally well suit the metre 
here, occurs in the Ramayana, KishhindU ■ 
hdnda, xl. 26 (Vishmt-Purdm, Translation, 
Vol. II* p. 161, note II). Below his t rans - 
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lation Kern remarks “Synonymous with 
KarnaprAveya is Karnapravarana. Now, 
prdv ara na is synonymous with prdvdni, so that 
prdvSya either stands for p rdvenya, or praveni 
and prdvenya are derived from the same base 
with pr&veya* The MArkandeya-Pur Ana, 58 ; 
81, has KarnaprA.dh.Aya, in which dh is 
misread v” 

Karnata, the Kanarese country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13. In the SAmAngad grant 
o£ Dantidnrga, the Western Chalukya forces 
are called “the boundless army of the 
Karnataka 99 (Ind. Ant Yol. XI. p. 114), 
Karvata, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 

5 ; misc. ref., xvi. 13. 

Kasi, a city in the eastern division, better 
known as Benares, xiv, 7 ; misc. ref., v. 72 ; 
x. 4, 13 ; xxxii. 19 ; — the lord or king of Kasi 
(Kds-Ucarco, Kasl-pa, Kasi-raja ) 9 misc. ref., ix. 
19 ; xi. 59 ; lxxviii. 1 ; — the country of KASi 
(Kasi*iUsti) 9 misc. ref., xvii. 25. In the 
plural ( [Kdmyah ), the word is used to denote 
the people of Kasi; misc. ref., v. 69. The 
city of Kasi is mentioned in tho SArnAth 
inscription o£ Prakataditya (Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, p. 280)* 

KAsmira, a people, in tho north-east division 
(tho inhabitants of the KaSmtr country), 
xiv, 29 ; misc, roL, v, 77, 78 ; ix. 18; x. 12. 
Also see * K Afimlraka/ 

KASmiraka, tho people of Kasmir ; misc. ref., 
v. 70 ; xi. 57. FSoo also ‘KAsmira. 5 ' 
Kaunkana, tho people of the Kohkana, q. v.; 
mise. ref,, xvi. 11, 

Kaulinda, a people ; mise, ref., iv. 24. There 
is tho various reading Eanlmtlni, See also 
* Kanninda.’ 

Kaulftta, the people of Kulfita, q. v.; misc. 
ref,, x, 11* 

Kauniuda (w. t Kaulinda), a people in the 
noi’th-oaat division, xiv. 30 ; — ‘a king of tho 
Kauriindas or Ktiiiiiiclan’ (Kanninda), misc. 
ref., xiv. 33. There are tho various readings, 
Kaulhlula (xiv. 30, 33), and Kaulmulra (xiv. 
30). See also * Kaulimla/ 

Kaurava, a people, probably tho inhabitants of 
Kuru-land (seo * Kum*); misc. ref., iv. 25; 

ix. 30 ; — tho lord of the Kauravas (Kanrav- 
adhiputi ), iv. 24. 

Kausala, tho people of Kosala, q. misc. ref., 

x. 14. See also * Kauwdaka/ 

Kausalaka, tho people of KOsala, q* v. 9 in tho 


eastern division, xiv. 7 [the text gives here 
the reading Kosalaka ; hut this must be a 
mistake for Kausalaka]; misc. ref., v. 70; 
x. 9. See also ‘ Kausala.* The correct spelling 
(see also under 6 Kosala ’) appears to be 
‘ Kausalaka,* which occurs in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta ( Gupta Inscrip)- 
Horn, p. 7, line 19). 

KansAmbi, the modern KSsara on the Ganges ; 
misc. ref., xvi. 3. The name occurs in one 
of the AsSka edicts (Ind. Ant . Yol. SYIIL 
p. 309). 

Kausiki, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 16. 

KavSri, the river that still hears this name, in 
the southern division, xiv. 13 (where the 
name is given in the plural, KmeryaK ) ; 
misc. ref., v. 64. 

KSrala, a country; misc. ref., xvi. 11. See 
also 4 Kairalaka.* Manfcaraja of Kerala . is 
named among the kings of Southern India, 
whom Samudragupta is said to have captured 
(Gupta Inscriptions , p. 13). 

hesadhara, * long-haired or thick-haired people,’ 
in the northern division, xiv. 26. 

JchacJiara , ‘the inhabitants of the sky, or 
roamers in the sky,* a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 28. 

Khan<Ja, ‘ dwarfs {?),* a people in the south- 
west division, xiv. 18, 

Khasa, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 6 ; 
misc. ref., x. 12 ; lxix. 26. 

Kliasha, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 39- 

Mastha , ‘ dwellers in the sky,* a people in the 
north-west division, xiv. 22. 

Kira, a people in the north-east division, xiv. 
29 ; misc. ref., iv. 23 ; xxxii. 19. In the 
ChambA grant, the Kiras are mentioned as 
being conquered by SAhillad£va # (Ind. Ant 
Yol. X VII. p. 8). 

KMta, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18, and in the north-east division, xiv. 
30; misc. ref., v. 35, 80; ix. 35; xi. 60; 
xvi. 2; xxxii. 19, 22; — the prince of the 
Kiratas (Kirdta-bhartri, - pdrthiva ), misc. 
ref., ix. 17 ; xi. 54. 

Kirijia, a people in the southern division, xiv. 

11 . 

Kiskkindha, a mountain, in the south-east 
division, xiv. 10. Monier-Williams defines 
it as “in 6<Jra, containing a cave, the 
residence of the monkey-prince BAlin. ,a 
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AlbSruni says, “ Kishkindha, the country of 
the monkeys.” 

Edhala, (v. I Kosala), a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 

Eollagiri, in the southern division, xiv. 13. 
It is, in all probability, the modern E61ha- 
pur (properly Kolapur), the chief town of 
the Native State in the Southern Marathi 
Country, which is mentioned as Eollagira 
in an inscription at Terd^} (Ind. Ant . Vol. 
XIV. p. 23). 

Konkana, (v. Z. Kaunkana), a country (usually 
known as the Seven Eohkanas) in the 
southern division, xiv. 12. See also 

* Kaunkana/ AlbSruni says “ Konkana near 
the sea." 

Kosala, a country, and the people of it, in the 
south-east division, siv. 8 ; — diamonds are 
found there, lxxx. 6 ; — other raise, ref., 
v. 69 ; ix. 26 ; x. 4, 13 ; xvi. 6 ; xvii. 22. 
See also ‘Kausalaka,’ The correct spelling 
(see also under ‘Kausalaka’) appears to be 

* Kosala/ which occurs in one of the Ajanfca 
inscriptions ( Archceol Surv . West. Ind. Vol. 
IV. p. 127), andinthe Rajim grant of Tivara- 
deva (Gupta Inscriptions , p. 296). MahSndra 
of Kfisala is named among the kings whom 
Samudragupta is said to have captured (id. 
P-18). 

Kotivarska, apparently a country ; the king of 
KMvarsha ( K tiimrsha-nrip a) , misc. ref., 

ix. 11. 

Krauncha, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv, 24. See also under f Kraunchadvipa.’ 
Kraunchadvipa, a country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13 ; misc. ref.,x 18. Monier- 
Williams gives the word as equivalent to 
1 Krauncha/ which, he says, is the name of a 
mountain, part of the Himalayan range, 
situated in the eastern part of the chain, on 
• the north of Assam, and is also the name 
of one of the dvipas or principal divisions 
of the world, surrounded by the sea of 
curds. 

hravyasin^ * eaters of raw flesh/ in the south- . 
west division, xiv. 18. ■ See also ‘cannibals/ 
and under * flesh/ 

Krishna, a river (the f Kistna’ ) in the southern 
division, xiv. 14. Eern took this word, with 
the one that follows it in the text, to give 
the name-of a place, — Krishnavellu!ra. But 
' ^axihamihira has undoubtedly mentioned 


the river Krishna and the town of Vellura 

(«• *>.). 

Kshatriyas, under the term rdjanya , placed 
in the northern division, xiv. 28. 

Kshemadhurta, a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 28. 

Kshudramina, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 24. 

Kshur&rpana, a mountain in the western 
division, xiv. 20. 

Kuchika, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30. 

Kukura, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
4 ; misc. ref., v. 71 ; xxxii. 22. Mention is 
made of the Kukura people or country in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions (Arohceol Sun . 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109), and in the Juna- 
gadh inscription of Rudradaman (Ind. Ant . 
Vol. VII. p. 262). 

Kuluta, a country in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22, and in tho north-east division, xiv. 
29 ; misc. ref., x. 12 ; xvii. 18. See also 
* Kulfttaka/ Kuluta is mentioned in the 
Chamba grant (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVII. p, 8). 

Kulutaka, thepooplo of Kuluta, q.v.; mis c. 
ref., iv. 22. 

Kuuatha («. 1. Kunata, Kunalia, and Kunapa), 
a people in the north-east division, xiv. 30. 

hwjamlari, tho elephant’s cave, or the glen 
of elephants, in tho southern division, xiv. 
16. 

Kuntala, a country ; misc. ref., xvi. 11. It is 
mentioned in one of the Ajattf.il inscriptions, 
under circumstances which imply, I think, 
that Ajanta itsolf was in Kuntala (Archceol 
Snrv , West. Ind . Vol. IV. pp. 126, 127); and 
it is, I consiclor, the country of which Nasik 
was the capital (see pago 115 above), It is 
also montioned in numerous later rocords. 
And the Western ChMukyas of Italy fini are ' 
constantly described emphatically as “the 
lords of Kuntala.” 

Kuntibhoja, a people; misc, ref., x. 15. 

Kuru, a people. Tho Kurus consisted of two 
branches, tho northern and tho southern; 
and the land of tho northern Kurus is sup- 
posed to bo a region beyond tho most 
northern part of tho Himalayan range, and 
is described as a country of everlasting 
happiness. Varahamihira mentions (1) the 
Iturus, without any qualification, as a people 
in the middle country, xiv. 4 ; and (2) the 
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northern Kurus (uttarah Kuravah) as a 
people in the northern division, (xiv. 24 ; 
here Kern translates by “the Hyperbo- 
reans”). It is doubtless in connection with 
(1) only, that we have to take AlbSruni’s 
remark “ Kuru = Taneshar,” and Kern’s 
note on his translation of xvi. 32, in which 
he specifies Kurukshetra as being “the 
country about Thfmesar (Skr. Sthanvis- 
vara.) ” There are the following miscella- 
neous references ; the Kurus, v. 383 ; xxxii. 
11; — the people of Kuru-land ( KurukskS - 
traka), v. 78 ; (KunibMnii-ja) xvi. 32 ; — the 
lord of Kuru-land (KurnhsM tr-ddhip a), xi. 
57 ; — the forest, or wild, or uninhabited, 
lands of Kuru ( Kuru-jahgaU ), ix. 29. See 
also ‘Kaurava/ The land of the northern 
Kurus is mentioned iu the Udayagiri Jain 
inscription (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 260). 

Kusuma, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. 

Laha, vX for Hula, <[• iu 

Laharla, a country in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22, There are the various readings of 
Lahara, Ladaha , and Kahha . In his trans- 
lation, Kern gives “ Laliada (or Ladalia).’ 7 
And lio adds the note — this seems to be 
Lahara* so frequently mentioned in the Ruja- 
tamwjini, ts.y. vii. 912, 1373 {L&harct, ie Laha- 
riau,” 1173). It a border-land between 
Kashmir and Durdislan ; to this identifica- 
tion of Luliam and Laliada, it will not bo 
objected that our author, committing the 
grave blunder of plticiug Kashmir and 
Dardistun in the North-east, should needs 
have assigned a wrong situation to Laliada 
too. 77 

Laftkfi, in the southern division, xiv. 11. As 
Sinihaht is meutionod in the same passage, 
xiv. 15, Lahku would seem to denote here, 
not the island of Ceylon, hut its capital 
city, which it was perhaps thought necessary 
to mention separately, because it provides 
the Hindu prime meridian. Alhorunl says 
“ Lanka, t.r, the cupola of the earth.” The 
island of Lanki! is mentioned in the Bodh- 
Gayu inscription of Mnhanumau (Gupta 
Inscriptions, pp. 277, 278). 

Lata, a country ; mine, ref., Ixix* 11* It corre- 
sponds to what might now be called central 
and southern Uu jurat, — to tho country 


between the river Mahi and the Konkan 
(Inch Ant . Yol. V. p. 145). It is mentioned 
in one of the Mandasor inscriptions (Gupta 
Inscriptions , p. 84), in the Aihole inscrip- 
tion of Pulikesin II. (Ini. Ant . Vol, VIII. 
p. 244), in one of the Ajanta inscriptions 
(Archceol. Surv . West. Ind . Yol. IY. p. 127), 
and in various later records. 

Lauhitya (the river Brahmaputra), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 6 ; misc. ref., xvi. 16. 

In a note to his translation Kern adds that 
one MS. of the commentary has Lohito 
nadah ; and another Lauhityo nadah . The 
form c Lauhitya’ occurs in the Mandasor 
inscription of Yasodharman ( Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, p. 148) ; and the form ‘Lfihitya’ in 
the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena (id. 

p. 206). 

lions; the forest of the man-lions (nrisimha- 
vana ), in the north-west division, xiv. 22. 

Madliyadesa, the middle country ; the tribes, 
&c., contained in it, xiv. 2, 3, 4 ; misc. ref., 
v. 78, 90 ; viii. 46 ; x. 5 ; xiv. 1; xvii. 19, 20, 

22 ; xviii. 4 ; xlvii. 7. The country is per- 
haps mentioned in the Sarnath inscription of 
Prakafaditya {Gupta Inscriptions , p. 286), 
MMhyamika, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 2. 

Madra, a people in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22 ; misc. ref., iv. 22 ; v. 40 ; x. 4 ; xvii. 
18 ; xxxii* 19 ; — the lord of the Madras 
(Madr-csa), misc. ref., xiv. 33. See also 

* Madraka.’ 

Madraka, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27 tho lord of the Madrakas (Mad- 
raha-pati) misc. ref., xi. 59. See also 

* Madra/ A tribe named Madraka is men- 
tioned as subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inscriptions , p. 14). 

Magadha, a country, and the people of it, in 
the eastern division, xiv. 6 ; misc. ref., iv. 
22, 26 ; v* 69, 79 ; x. 14 ; xvi. 1 ; xxxii. 11 
the lord of Magadha (MagadhMa), misc,. 
rof*, x. 16 ; — the ruler of Magadha ( Uagadh - 
ddhipa), misc. ref., xi. 55. See also £ Mftga- 
dhika/ In iv. 26, Kern translates Magadhdn 
(accus. plur,) by “ Behar.” 

Mfigadhiku, the people of Magadha, g.-r.; misc, 

- rof*, xiv. 32. 

Mahnnadi, a river ; goaiso. ref., xvi. 10. It is 
mentioned in tip SSmangad grant of Danti- 
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durga (Inch Ant . VoL SI. p. 114; for “of 
the great river Mahi and of the R6va,” read 
“of (the rivers) Mahi, MaMnadi, and Reva”). 
mahagriva , ‘ great-necked people / in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 

Maharashtra, the Maharashtra countries, or the 
people of them (the word occurs in the 
nom. pi., malidrdsht7'dff) ; mise. ref., x. 8. 
According to the Aihole inscription, which 
speaks of three divisions of the country, 
each called Mahar&shtraka, in the seventh 
century A. D. the country included, or was 
traditionally held to include, ninety-nine 
thousand villages ( Ini . Ant. VoL VIII. 
p. 244). 

mahdrnava, the great ocean/ in the south- 
west division; i.e. the Indian Ocean, xiv. 19. 
See also * ocean 5 and ‘islands/ 
mahdtavi , ‘ the great forest/ in the southern 
division, xiv. 13. See also 6 forests/ 
Mahendra, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11 ; raise, ref., xvi. 10. The reference 
is probably to the Mahlndra mountain in 
the Ganjam District, among the Eastern 
Ghauts, which is mentioned in the records 
of the Gangas of Kalinganagara (Ind. Ant . 
VoL XIII. pp. 121, 123; VoL XVIII. 
pp. 145, 164, 170,175). But there may 
have been also a mountain of the same name 
in the Western Ghauts ( Archccol . Sum, 
West. Ind . Vol. IV. p. 109 ; Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 146 and note 1, 148 ; see also p. 7, 
note 2). 

Mahi, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 32. It is 
mentioned in the S&m&ngad grant of Danti- 
durga (Ind. Ant . Vol. XI. p. 114). 

Mahisha, a country ; misc. ref., ix. 10. It has 
been considered to be the modern Mysore. 
See also 1 Mahishaba/ 

Mahishaka, the people of Mahisha, q. v. ; misc. 
ref,, xvii. 26. There may perhaps also be 
the form 4 Mahishaka ; 5 see under * Matri- 
shika/ 

MAtara, a people in the south-west division, 

1 xiv. 18* 

Mftlati, a river, miso. ref., xvi. .10, 

'Malava, a country, and the people of it, in the 
.northern division, xiv. 27; misc. ref., iv. 
24; ‘xvi. 26; xxxii. 19; lxix. 11. The 
Mft&vas > are mentioned among the tribes 
sofcpgated by SaErndragupta (Gupta Inserip- 
hcm ?>& iM 1 )-!,. y^mihira places them too 


much to the nor fell ; as they are undoubtedly- 
the people of MAlwa, from whom (see Ind. 
Ant. Vol. XX. p. 404) the Vibrama era 
derived its original appellation. 

Malaya, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv* 11; misc. ref., xvi. 10; xxvii. 2. It is 
mentioned in one of the Nasik inscriptions 
(Archceol. Surv. West. Ind . Vol. IV. p. 109). 

Malindya, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11. • 

Malla, a people, unless the word simply denotes. 

4 wrestlers or boxers / misc. ref., v. 38, 41. 
To his translation of v. 38, where he gives 
“ Mallas 55 as a people, Kern adds the note 
— “the Scholiast takes nudldn here as an 
appellative noun, baUnywldha-jmhn, ‘ boxers/ 
In v. 41 he translates malla by ‘boxers/ and 
adds the note — “or, ‘the Mallas; 5 may be 
the expression applies both to these and to 
boxers/ 5 

MAlyavat, a mountain in the eastern division, 
xiv. 5. 

Munahala, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27. 

MandAldni, tlio river Ganges, or an arm of it, 
misc. ref., xvi. 10* The name occurs in the- 
Alina grant of Siladitya VII. (( kpta Inscrip- 
tions, p. 184). 

MAndavya, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 2 ; and in tho north-west division, xiv. 
22; and in tho north, xiv* 27. 

Maui mat, a mountain in tho western division, 
xiv, 20. 

mariners (vtiri-cltarri), a people in tho southern 
division, xiv. 14. Below his translation 
Korn suggests that “ these may bo the 
Pirates of Greek sources/ 5 

marsh os or swamps (palolu), m the north-east t 
division, xiv. 30. 

MArttikAvata, a people ; misc. ref., xvi. 26. 

Maru, a region in the middle country, xiv. 2 ; 
misc. ref,, v* 68 ; xvi. 38, It is the modern 
MArwAcl. Tho JunAgsujh inscription of 
RudradAman seems to mention the desert of - 
Maru (Marn-dhaman; Ind. Ant, Vol, VII, 
p, 260, lino 8, and ArehwoL 8 nrv. West. Ind, 
Vol. II. p, 129). 

Maruohlpaftana, a city in tho southern division, 
xiv. 15. Below his translation Korn gives 
tho note — “Mnruchl, or Munich J, Marfchf, 
seems to he the Mmirw (transposed froia - 
Murizis) of tho Greeks)/* 
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Marukuchcha, or Murukuchcha, a people in 
the north-west division, xiv. 23. There are 
the various readings of ‘Marukachcha, 
Murukuchcha, Muruku, Maruhaturukacha, 
Bharukachha, Nuruka, Marukastha, Puru- 
kutsa, Gnrukutsa, and Paramuohcha;* also 
(Parasara) 4 Marukuchcha,’ which is the form 
used by Kern in his test. The possibility 
of Bharukachchha is excluded, by this town 
being allotted in xiv, 11 to the southern 
division: nor can Maru and Kackchha be 
intended ; since they are allotted respectively 
to the middle country, xiv. 2 , and the south- 
era division, xiv. 16. In iv. 22, misc. ref., 
whero the various readings are TaruJcachha , 
and Marmachha, Kern gives Maru-Kachchka 
in tlio text ; but in the translation he rectifies j 
this, and adopts Maruhmhcha ; and he adds 
the note — “ tlio Marukuchchas, or Muru- 
kuchchas, were a people in the modern 
Kaferistan, or thereabouts.” 

Mataiiga, a (?) place whore diamonds are 
found, Ixxx. 7. 

Mathura, a city ; misc. ref., iv. 26 ; xvi. 17, 21. 
It is tlio so-callod ‘Muttra* in the North- 
West Provinces. See also 1 Mfithuraka.’ 
Matlmraka, the inhabitants of MatliurA, q. v. 9 
in the middle country, xiv. 3. 

Matrishika (?), a people (P); misc. ref., xvi. 
11 . In his text Kora gives the reading 
as $a~Mantrib'MMh ; and notes the various 
leadings of sfrMaihfruilchdh, - Mntrishihdh , 

- MdktshaMh , ~Ptmmhdh, and - MaiiiywhihVi . 
In his translation ho gives “ Matrishika ; 
and adds tho note — “ perhaps an error of 
the copyists, or of tho copies of some works 
consulted by the author, for sah-JLtry- 
RisMkdh, “with Atri’s hermitage and tho 
ilishikas ch. xix. 14 and 15.” I think it 
very likely that tho intended reading was 
W'M&hwhaMh, which would give another 
form of tho name of the people of Mahisha, 
q* v* 

Matsya, a people in tho middlo country, xiv. 
2 ; misc. rot, v. 37, 38 ; ix. 18 ; xvi. 22 ; 
xvii. 22 ; xxxii. 11 5 — the lord of “the 
Matsyas (Mabxy ~ddhiptdi), iv. 24. 

Maulika, a pooplo in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8 ; but perhaps tho correct reading is 
'Saulika, See also ‘ M&lika.’ 

Megliavat, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20 . 


MSkala, a mountain, or a people, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7 ; misc. ref., v. 39, 73 ; xvi. 2. 

MSru, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv. 24; misc. ref., xxvii. 7. In his Sanskrit 
Dictionary Monier-Williams describes it as a, 
fabulous mountain, regarded as the Olympus 
of Hindfi mythology ; and says that, when 
not looked at from that point of view, if 
appears to mean the highland of Tartary, 
north of the Himalayas. It is mentioned in 
incriptions as Meru ( Gupta Inscriptions, 
pp. 77, 163), and as Sum&ru (id. pp. 86, 147, 
278); and in two of the latter passages 
it is spoken of as one of the breasts of the 
earth (the other being the mountain Kailasa), 
and as the abode of the god Indra. 

Meruka, a people, country, or mountain, in 
the north-east division, xiv. 29. But there 
does not seem any other authority for the 
name. And the text, Meruhanashtardjya , 
suggests to me just the possibility of the 
original reading being Meru-Kanislilcardjija . 

milky ocean (i hsMr-dda ), in the eastern divi- 
sion, xiv. 6. 

mines, the ( dliara ), a place in the southern 
division, supposed by Kern to be the modern 
Khandcsh, xiv, 12 ; see ‘ Akara;’— mines of 
beryl-stone, (vaiduryd), in the southern 
division, xiv. 14, 

Mithila, a country in the eastern division, xiv. 
6 ; misc. ref., x. 14. 

Ml&chchha, a people, characterised as ‘ lawless, 5 
or ‘without moral customs* (nir?narydda) 9 
in the western division, xiv. 21 ; misc. ref., 
v. 79 ; ix. 13 ; xvi. 11, 35 ; xvii. 14, 16, 20 ; 
— the Yavanas spoken of as Mlechchhas 
(MttcJichhd hi Yavandh ), ii. 15. Kern trans- 

slates MUchchha in ii, 15, by “foreigners 
and in tho other passages by “ barbarians.” 
In xiv. 21 the translation is “all the lawless 
hordes of barbarians living in the west 55 
(nirmaryddd Mlechchhd ye paschima-dik-sthi - 
tds t& cha). AlbSrunl says, “ MISchchha, L v m 
tho Arabs.” There is a passage in the 

* Vishnu-Purdm (Book IY. chap. III. ; 

2§4-fr) r 

which seoms worth quoting here it tells us 
that Sagara “ made the Yavanas shave their 
heads entirely; the Sakas he compelled to 
shave (tho upper) half of their heads ; the 
P&radas wore their hair long; and the 
Pahlavas let their beards grow ; in obedience 
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to Iris commands. Them, also, and other 
Eshattriya races, he deprived of the esta- 
blished usages of oblations to fire and the 
study of the VSdas ; and, thus separated 
from religions rites, and. abandoned by the 
Brahmans, these different tribes became 
Mlechehhas.” The Mlechchhas are men- 
tioned in the Junagadh inscription of Skan- 
dagnpta ( Gupta Inscriptions , p. 62). 
mountain of sunrise (udaya-giri), in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7 ; misc. ref., xxviii. 3 ; — 
mountain of sunset ( asta-giri ), in the western 
division, xiv. 20. 

Ifulika, a people in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23 ; but perhaps the correct reading is 
Sulika. See also ‘Maulika/ 
iruSja (v. L Punja), a mountain in the north- 
east division, xiv. 31. Alb£runi gives the 
name as “ Punjadri.” - 
Jfurukuchcha, a people ; see Marukuchcha. 

Naimisha, a people ; the king of the Naimishas 
(Naimisha-nripa), misc. ref., xi. 60. 
ndlikeradvipa, the island of cocoanuts, in the 
sonth-east division, xiv. 9. 
narimnhha, a people "with the faces of women, 
in the south-west division, xiv. 17. 

Narmada, the river ‘Nerbudda;’ misc. ref., 
v. 64 ; xvi. 1, 9. See also ‘ R6va.’ The name 
Naraadi occurs in the Fran inscription of 
Budhagupta (Qupta Inscriptions, p, 90). 
Nasikya, a town .or country, in. the southern 
division, xiv. 13 ; misc. ref., perhaps an 
interpolation, xvi. 12. It is the modern 
Nasik. The form ‘Nfisika’ appears to be 
established by inscriptions at B&lsa and at 
Nasik itself (Archceol. Surv. West. Inch 
Yol. IV. pp. 89, 98). 

nashtardjya, the kingdom of the dead, in the 
north-east division, xiv. 29. But see under 
‘MSruka.’ 

necks; great-necked people (maM-cjriva) in 
the sonth-east division, xiv. 9; snake-necked 
people (vydla-grtm) in the south-east divi- 
sion,^xiv. 9; long-necked people {clwghci- 
- </?mj in the north-west division, xiv. 23. 
Also see ‘throats.* 

Nep&la, a country, and the people of it ; misc. 
ref., iv. 22 ; v. 65. It is the modern Nfipdl. 
The name occurs in the Allah&bM inscription 
of Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). 
Nipa, a people in the middle country, xiv. 2. 


Nirvindhya, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 
Nishada, a people iu the south-east division 
xiv. 10 ; misc. ref. v. 76. Kern translates’ 
in xiv. 10, Nish dda-rdshtrdni, by “ the terri- 
tory of the Aborigines ; ” and in v. 76, Nishd. 
da-sariighdh, by “ the savage tribes.” The 
Junagadh inscription of RudradUman men- 
tions the Nishdda people or country (Ind 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262). 

nomads (pa&u-pdla), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29. 

noses ; flat-nosed people ( chipitu-ndsika ) in the 

j northern division, xiv. 26. 
nrisiihha-vana, ‘ the forest of the man-lions,’ in 
the north-west division, xiv. 22. 

oceans; the ocean (samudra) in the eastern 
division, i.e. the Bay of Bengal, xiv, 6 ; — the 
ocean of milk ( hshir-oda ) in the eastern divi- 
sion, xiv. 6 ; the southern ocean (ydmy- 

ddadhi) in the southern division, xiv. 15 ■ 

the great ocean (mah-drna-oa) in the south- 
west division, i. e. the Indian Ocean, xiv. 19; 
— the eastern ocean (pdrva-sdgara), misc. 
rof., v. 65 ; — tho ocoan mentioned as the 
gone or girdle of the earth, xliii. 32. For 
some other interesting references, see the 
index of Gupta Inscriptions. 

6di'a, or Audra, a country, tho modom Orissa, 
and the people of it ; misc. ref., v. 74. See 
also ‘ Udra/ 

Padina, a mountain in the oastcrn division, 
xiv. 5, 

Pahlava, a peoplo in tho south-west division, 
xiv. 17; misc. ref., v. 38 ; xvi. 38 ; xviii. 6. 
See also under • Mlochcliha.’ Tho Pahlavas 
aro moutioned in one of tho Nilsik inscrip- 
tions ( Archcool . Sure. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p. 109. And a Pahlava minister of Rudra- 
daman is mentioned iu the J unugadh in- 
scription (Ind. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 263).' 

palvla, the marshes or swamps, in tho north- 
oas t division, xiv. 80. Below his translation, 
Kern remarks that ** paUla must be the 
vulgar pronunciation for tho Skr. pahala, 

‘ swamp, marsh.’ Tho modern namois Terai, , 
the eastern part of which, near Kucli-Beh&r, 
scorns to bo meant by paldlu in otir list.” 

Pafichala, a peoplo in tho middlo country, xiv. 

3 ; miso. ref., iv. 22 ; v. 35, 38, 41 ; ix. 20,. 

34 ; x. 4, 13 ; xiv. 32. 
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Panchanada, ‘(the country) of the five rivers/ 
the PanjAb, in the western division, xiv. 21 ; 
misc. ref., x. 6. See also 4 Punckanada.’ 

Panchanada, a king or other inhabitant of 
Panchanada, q. v . ; misc. ref., xi. 60. 

Pa^du, a people in the middle country, xiv. 3. 
The Rajim grant allots Indrabala, Nanna- 
dSva, and Tivararaja, to the Pandix-vamsa or 
lineage of Pandu ( Gupta Inscriptions, p. 298), 

Pandya, a country, and the people of it; 
northern Pandya (uttara-Pdndya), misc. ref., 
xvi. 10 ; — the Pandya king (P dntly a-nar&s- 
vara , Pdndyarndtha, Pdndya-nrlpa), misc. 
ref., iv. 10 ; vi. 8, xi. 50. The Pandyas are 
carried back to the third century B. 0. 
by one of the edicts of Asoka ( Ind . Ant . 
Vol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 249). 

Pandyavata, a place or country where pearls 
arc found, Ixxxi. 2, 6. 

Para, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 10. It may 
perhaps bo the same with the PArftda of ono 
of the Xusik inscriptions, which has been 
identified with the river Par or Paracjt in 
the Surat District (Aroh't'.o L Snn\ 'West. Inch 
Vol. IV. p. 100, and note 2). 

Paraloka, a place where i^arls are found, 
Ixxxi. 2, 4. 

Parana va, a country, and the people of it, in 
the south-west division, xiv. 18 ; — pearls 
are found there, hxxi, 2, 5; — misc. ref., 
liii. 15. Albcrilnl says, ** Parana vu, »*e. the 
Persian s,” 

Parata, a people in the western division, xiv. 
21 ; misc. rof., x. 5, 7 ; xiii. 9 ; xvi. 4, 13, 
22. The Paratas may possibly ho identical 
with the PAradas ; sue under •Mlocluddm/ 

Pariyatra, (v.Z. Paripatra), a mountain in tho 
middle country, xiv. 4; mists, ref., v. 08; vi. 
10; lxix, 11. Tho form * Pnripilim * is 
deduced from one of tho Nasik inscrip- 
tions (Archtml >Sun>. Mfarf. Ml. Vol. IV. 
p.109). 4 Pariyatra * occurs in one of the 
Mandasftr inscriptions (t flip la lumr ip lions, 
p. 157). Hoe also * Puriyutrika/ 

Pariyatrika, the poopto of the Pariyatra moun- 
tain, tp v * ; misc. ref., x. 15. 

Parvatlya, a people ; misc. ref., xvii. 1C, 28 ; 
xviii. 2. 

pusnpdla, nomads, in tho north-east division, 
xiv. 29. 

Paundrn, tho people of Purr Ira, q, v*, in. the 
eastern division, xiv. 7; misc. ruf„, v. 74, 80. 


Paurava, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27, and in the north-east, xiv. 31 ; misc. 
ref., xvi. 22 ; xxxii. 19. 

Pay6shni, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 10. In his 
translation, Kern notes that “another read- 
ing, also in Kasyapa, is ParAshni.” 

pearls; the places where they are found 
are located in the southern division, xiv. 
14 ; in addition to being obtained from 
oysters, pearls are obtained from or found in 
mines {sic), and in the Himavat mountains, 
in the northern country ( haubera ), and in 
Pandyavata, Paraloka, Parasava, Simhala, 
Surashtra, and TAmraparni, Ixxxi. 2. 

Phalguluka, a river in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23. 

Phanikara, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 12. 

Pkenagiri (v, L Pkenagiri) a mountain in the 
south-west division, xiv. 18. Monier- 
Williams says it is near the mouth of the 
Indus. 

Pisika, a people in the southern division, xiv. 
14. Aiberftni repeats “Sibika” here. 

Prabhasa, a place of pilgrimage near Dvaraka, 
misc, ref., xvi, 32. It is mentioned in 
inscriptions at Nasik and KarlS (Archceol 
&urv. West. Inch Vol. IV. pp. 100, 101), 

PrAehyAdkipa, the kings of the eastern 
country; misc. ref., v. 69; —the lords of 
the eastern and other countries (Prdchy* 

| ddlndih patayah), misc. ref., lxxxvi. 75. 
See also 4 Praglsa , 9 

Praglsa, the kings of the eastern country; 
misc. rof., iv. 25, See also c PrAchyadhipa.’ 

Pragjyutisha, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6 ; misc. rof., xvi. 1. 

Prasasta, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20, 

Prasthala, a people ; misc. ref., xvi. 26. 

Prayaga, probably the place of pilgrimage at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the 
JamnA ; misc. ref., xi. 35. The name occurs 
in the Aphsad inscription of AdityasSna 
(Gupta Inscriptions , p. 206). 

Pulinda, a people; misc. ref., iv. 22 ; v. 77, 78 ; 
ix. 17, 29, 40; xvi. 2,33; — the Pulinda 
tribe (Pulinda-gana), misc. ref., v. 39. The 
Puliudas are carried back to the third 
century A. D. by one of the edicts of Asoka 
(Inch Ant Vol. XX* pp. 239, 240, 247, 248). 

Parulra, a country, and tho people of it; 
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diamonds are obtained there, lxxx. 7 j 
other misc. ref., v. 70 ; ix. 15 ; x. 14 ; xvi. 

3 ■ — the leader of the Pundras ( Pundr - 
ddhipati), misc. ref., xi. 58. See also 
‘ Paundra.’ 

Purika, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10. 

purushdda , purushdda, * cannibals/ in the east- 
ern division, xiv. 6 ; misc. ref., iv. 22. See 
also 6 hravydsin? 

Puslikalavata, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26. Alberunisays, u Pushkalavatx, i. e. 
Pukala.” Pushkalavati, whence Pushka- 
lavata is formed, appears to be the Peukelaotis 
of the Greek writers; and the latter has 
been identified with the modern Hashtnagar, 
near Peshawar {Invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great, p. 59, and note 3). See 
also ‘ Pushkala. vataka . ’ 

Pushkalavataka, a people, identical with 
Pushkalavata, q . v misc, ref., xvi* 26. 

Pushkara, probably the modern P6khar in 
Ajmir, misc. ref., v. 68; xvi* 31 ; — the 
forest of Pushkara {PushJcar-dranya), misc. 
ref., xi. 35. The Pushkaras ( p6kshardni , = 
pushhardni) are mentioned in one of the 
Nasik inscriptions {Archceol. Surv. West . Ind> \ 
Vol. IV p. 100). 

Raivataka, in the south-west division, xiv. 19 ; J 
misc. ref., xvi. 31. Raivataka is the hill at 
Jun&gadh, opposite to the Girnar mountain. 
It is mentioned in the Junagadh inscription 
of Skandagupta, and in the Jaunpur inscrip- 
tion of Isvaravarman {Gupta Inscriptions , 
pp. 64, 230). 

rdjanya , ( Kshatriyas/ placed in the northern 
division, xiv. 28. 

Ramatha, a country and the people of it, in 
the western division, xiv. 21 ; misc. ref., 
xvi. 21. AlbSruni gives “Mathura.” See 
also c Ramatha.’ 

Ramatha, the people of Ramatha, g. v.; misc. 
ref., x. 5. 

Rath&hva, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 16. In his 
translation, Kern notes that it is difficult to 

„ decide upon the true form, as some of his 
manuscripts had Rathasvd , Rathampd, and 
Rathasya or j Rathaspd, With Rat hah va, 

we may compare Gajahva. 

R6yS., the river f Nerbudda ; ’ misc. ref., xii. 6. 
See also ‘Narmida.* The name R6va occurs 


in one of the Mandasur Inscriptions {Gupta 
Inscriptions, pp. 156, 157). 

Rishabha, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 15. 

Ilishika, a people in the southern division, xiv. 
15. Can the name have any connection with 
the i Ristika ’ or 4 R:\stika ’ of one of the 
edicts of Asftka {hid. AnU Yol. XX. pp. 
240, 247, 248). 

Rishyamftka, a moun tain in the southern 
division, xiv* 13. 

Roinaka, a people or place ; misc. rof., xvi. 6. 
Korn translates by * 4 the Romans.” AlbSrftni, 
speaking of the determination of longitude 
by the Hindus, from Lanka, says (India, 
Translation, Vol. I. j,». 303) — “ Their 
remarks on the rising and sotting of the 
heavenly bodies show that Yamakoti and 
Rum are distant from each other by half a 
circle. It seems that they assign the 
countries of the West (/. e. North Africa) to 
Rumor the Roman Empire, because the Rfim 
or Byzantine Greeks occupy the opposite 
shores of the same sea (the Mediterranean); 
for the Roman Empire has much northern 
latitude, and penetrates high into the norths 
No part of it stretches far southward, and, 
of course, nowhere does it reach the equator, 
as tho Hindus say with regard to RSmaka” 
As regards YamaktJfci mentioned here, see 

* under Bhadrasva/ 

'Sahara, a people ; misc. rof., v. 38 ; ix. 15, 29 ; 
x. 15, 18 ; xvi. 1, 33 ; xxxii. 15 ; — naked 
'Sabaras {nagna-Sabarti), and leaf-clad or 
leaf-eating Sabaras {parnu-'tiubam), in tho 
south-east division, xiv. 10 ; — 4 the band of 
the Sabaras, hunters, and thieves * {'Sahara* 
vyddha-chaura-s amqlia), misc. rof., lxxxvii. 
10. In a note to las truncation, Kern 
remarks on tho word parm-hSubam, “i . «. 

* leaf -savages/ meaning those that feed upon 
leaves; they are manifestly tho Phyllitsu 
of Ptolemy.” The grant of Pallavamalla- 
Nandivarman mentions a Sahara king 
named Udayana {hid. Ant . Vol. VIII. 
p* 279). 

Sahya, a mountain; misc. ref., lxix. 80. It is- 
the Sakyudrx range, iu tho Western Ghauts. 
It is mentioned in one of tho Nasik inscrip- 
tions ( Arolmol . Surv. West* hid, Yol. IV. 
p. 109). It is sometimes spoken of as one of 
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.the breasts of the earth, 
the Vindhya range 
p. 184). 

Saiudhava, the people of the Sindhu country; 
miso. ref., v. 71. See also ‘ Sindhn.’ 

Sairindha, a people in the north-east division 
xiv. 29. * 

Saka, a people in the ■western division, xiv. 21 ; 
misc. ref., v. 38, 75, 79; ix. 21; xiii. 9- 
xvi. 1 ; xvii. 26 ; xviii. 6. In each instance’ 
Kern gives *• Scythians ” in his translation. 
.See also under ‘kanaka’ and 'MlOchchha.’ 
The 'Sakas, as a people, are mentioned in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions (Archceol. Surv. 
West. Jnd. Vol. IV. p. 109); and individual 
.Sakas, including Usbavadfita, son-in-law of 
the Kshatrapa Naliap&na, are mentioned in 
.the same scries of records (id. pp. 101, 104, 
.114). The 'Sakas arc also mentioned among 
the tribes subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p, 14). 

•SakSta, the modern Audli, or ‘ Oudo ’ or 
‘Oudh,’ in tho middle country, xiv. 4. See 
also ‘ AyGdlmka.’ 

Salva, («. 1. Salva and Salva), a people in the 
middle country, xiv. 2 ; miso. rof., v. 76 ; 
xvi. 21 ; xvji. 13, 18. 

Samatata, in tho eastern division, xiv. 6. The 
name means 'tho country of which the 
rivors have flat and luvol banks, of equal 
height on both Bides,' and it denotes Lower 
Bengal. It occurs in tho AUaMMd in- 
scription of Samudragupta (Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, p. 14). 

Samkhyftta, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 2. 

'Sintika, a people in the western division, xiv. 

20 . 

Saradhitria, & people in tho northern division, 
xiv. 26. 

Suras vata, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
2 ; misc. ref., xvi. 22. They seem to bo tho 
people dwelling on the. banks of the Saras- 
vati, q. v. 

Sarasvatl, a river; miso. ref. to the region 
whom it disappears, xvi. 31. Seo also 
‘ Surasvata.’ 

Sarayii, a river ; mine, ref., v. 65 ; xvi. 16. 

'Satadrft, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 21. 

Saulika, a people in tho south-east division, 
***■ ® > but perhaps the correct reading is 
Maulika. Sec also •'Sulika.' 


Saurashtra, a country, the modern Klthiaw^d, 
and the people of it; diamonds are obtained 
there, Ixxx. 6, and pearls, Ixxxi. 2, 4 ; mien 
ref., v. 68 ; ix. 19 ; xvi. 17, 31. See also 
Saurashtraka, and Surashtra.’ 

Saurashtraka, the people of Saurashtra, a. v. 
misc. ref., xxxii. 11, 

Sanri, a people in the southern division, xiv. 

11. In a note to his translation, Kern 
suggests that the Sauris are the Sorce of 
Ptolemy. 

Saurparaka, ‘ of or belonging to Snrpara,’ 
where, it is said, black diamonds are found, 
lxxx. 6. Snrpara is the modem S6para, in 
the Thana District, Bombay Presidency. Por 
a long note on it, giving all the varieties of 
the name and epigraphical and literary 
references, see Jour. Bo. Br.R. As. Soc. Vol. 
XV. p. 273. See also under ‘Aparantaka.’ 

Sauvira, a people; miso. ref., xvi. 21. See 
also^‘ Sauvlraba, and Sindhn-Sanvira.’ The 
Junugadh inscription of Rudradaman men- 
tions the Sauvira people or country find 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262). 

Sauviraka, a people ; misc. ref. iv. 23. See 
also ‘ Sauvira, and Sindhn-Sanvira.’ 

'Sibi, a people ; misc. ref., iv. 24 ; v. 67 ; x£. 
59 ; xvi. 26 ; xvii. 19. See also ‘Sibika.’ 

'Sibika, a people in the southern division, xiv. • 

12. See also ‘ Sibi.’ 

Sibira, (o. 1. 'Savara), a mountain in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6. 

Siihhala, Ceylon, in the southern division, xiv. 
15 ; -—the ruler of Sirhhala (Siiii luxl-ddhip a\ 
misc. ref., xi. 60 ; — pearls are obtained 
there, Ixxxi. 2, 3. Soe also ‘Lanka.’ The 
Saimbalakas, or people of Simhaja, are men- 
tioned in tho AllahaMd inscription of 
Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). 

Simhapuraka, a people ; miso. ref., v. 42. 

Sindhu, either the liver Indus, or the Sindh 
country, in tho south-west division, xiv. 19 ; 
— the Sindhu rivor (Sindhu-nada), misc. 
ref., xvi. 16, 21 ; — the (river) Sindilu,-iaisa~- 
ref., xvi. 10 ; — the banks of the Sindhu 
(Sindhu-tata), miso. ref., v. 66, 80 ; — the 
Sindhu country (Sindhn-vishaya), miso. ref., 
lxix. 11 ; — other misc. ref. to either the 
river, or the country, or the people of it, iv, 
23 ; xviii. 6. The Sindhu country is men- 
tioned in tho Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradfcman (Ind. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262), 
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And the seven months of the river Sindhu 
are mentioned in the MSharauli inscription 
of the emperor Chandra ( [Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 141). See also * Saindhava,’ 
Sindhn-Sanvira, a people in the south-west 
division* xiv. 17 ; misc. ref., x. 6 ; xiv. 34 ; 
also Sindhn-Sauviraka* misc. ref., ix. 19. 
Alb^runi says, ** Sauvira, i. e. MnMn and 
Jahravar.” 

'Sipra, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 
sita , a white people, misc. ref., xi.61. See 
1 also ‘svgta? and under c Huita.’ 

Sitaka (v. I . Sataka), a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 

sky; dwellers in the sky (Ichastha), in the 
north-west division, xiv. 22 ; roamers in 
the sky (hhachara ), in the northern division, 
xiv. 28 ; dwellers in the sky ( divishtha ), in 
the north-east division, xiv. 31. On xiv. 22, 

■ Alberuni says “ Khastha, L e. people who 
are born from the trees, hanging- on them 
by the navel-strings.” 

Bmasrudhara, a people in the south-east 
division, xiv. 9. 

'S&na, a river ; misc. ref., v. 65; xvi. 1, 9. 
spirits, the city of (bhutapura) , in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 

'Snparvata, a mountain ; misc. ref., xvi. 3. 
Srughna, a town or country, misc. ref., xvi. 
21. Gen. Sir Alexander Cunningham has 
identified it with the Sn-lu-Win-na, of Hiuen 
Tsiang, and the modern Sugh near Thanesar 
(Anc t OeagK of India, p. 345). 
stri-rdjya, the kingdom of women, i. e. the 
amazons, in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22; misc. ref., xvi. 6. See under 
€ amazons.’ 

Sfidras, placed in the south-west division, sir. 
18. 

Suhma, a people in tie eastern division, xiv. 

5 ; misc. ref., v. 37 ; xvi. 1. 

Sukti, a place or people; the Sukti lord 
CSuJcty-adhipa), misc. ref., iv. 24. 

ks ».^v*Tffl5QpI&‘^n^th&--rpQrth-weat division, 
xiv. 23 ; misc. ref., ix. 15, 21 ; x. 7 ; xvi. 
35 ; but perhaps the correct reading is 
Mfilika. In his text of ix. 15, Kern gives 
■ 'Sulika, with the palatal aspirate ; but in his 
translation he gives S&lika, with the dental 
- aspirate, and adds the note that “this seems ' 
to/:be the, preferable spelling.” See also 
‘ Saulika.’ 


sunrise, the mountain of ( vdaya-gm ), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7. 1 

sunset, the mountain of ( asta-gin ), in the 
western division, xiv. 20. 
supernatural people "and places ; the city of 
spirits (bhdta-jpura), in the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 27 demons with matted hair ( jat ~ 
four a), in the north-east division, xiv. 30 
the grove of spirits (yasu-vana) , in the north, 
east division, xiv. 31 ; — Gandhaxvas, or the 
heavenly choristers, in the north-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 31 ; mise. ref., xiii. 8 ; — dwellers in 
the sky (fihastlia), in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22 ; — dwellers in the sky ( divistha ), in 
the north-east division, xiv. 31 ; — roamers 
in the sky (Ithaehara), in the northern 
division, xiv, 28. 

Surasena (v. 1. SurasOna), a people in the 
middle country, xiv. 3; misc. ref., v. 35, 
69; ix. 17; xvii. 13, 22; lxix. 26;-— the 
lord of the ’’Suras&nas (B&rasSna-pati), misc. 

i ref., xi. 54. See also ‘ Surasenaka.’ An, 
inscription of the SfirasSnas has been pub- 
lished in Ind. Ant . Yol. X p. 34; the name 
occurs as Sftrasena there, and also (as a 
proper name) in one of the Nopal inscriptions 
(Gupta Inscriptions, Introd. p. 180). 

S&rasenaka, a people ; the king of the SurasS- 
nakas ('Surasemha-nnpa), misc. ref., ix, 11. 
See also *'S&ras6na.’ 

Snrfishtra, a country, the modom Kathiawad, 
and the people of it, in the south-west divi- 
sion, xiv. 19; pearls are .obtained there, 
Ixxxi. 2, 4; other misc. ref., iv. 22; v. 79 ; 
x. 6; lxix. 11. See also ‘ Sanrilshtra.’ The 

j base c Surashtra ’ occurs in one of the Nasik 
inscriptions (Archceol, Surv, West . Ind. YoL. 
IY. p. 109); in the Junagatlh inscription of 
Eudradaman (Ind, Ant, Vol. YII. p. 262); 
and in line 9 of the Juntigadh inscription of 
Skandagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p, 59) : but 
line 8 of the latter record shews that , the 
customary expression was Snrashtrah (nom. 
pi.), * the Snr&shtra countries.’ 

'Sftrpa, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. 

euvarna-bM, the region of gold, in the north- 
east division, xiv. 31. Below his transla- 
tion, Kern gives the note — “ in all likeli- 
hood a mytbioal land ; with Ptolemy it is 
called Ohryse (of. Lasson, Altort. iii. 242), 
which is not to be confounded with the real 
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island and peninsula Ohryse. The latter is 
held to be Malakka ; the Golden Island, 
however, the existence of which is denied 
by Lassen (Altert. iii. 247), but sufficiently 
attested not only by the Greeks, but also in 
the Kathdsaritsdgara (x. 54, 99 ; 56, 62 ; 57, 
72 ; xviii. 123, 110), cannot be but Sumatra, 
including, perhaps, Java. Of. Ram&yana, 
40, 30 (ed. Bombay).” 

Suvastu, a place or country, misc. ref., xxxii. 
19. Can it denote the Swat territory ? 

Suvira, a people ; misc. ref., v. 79. See also 
Sauvira, SauvJraka, and Siudhu-Sauvira.’ 

iva-mukha, a dog-faced people, in the northern 
division, xiv. 25. 

Sveta, a white people ; misc. ref., xvi. 38. See 
also * sita,’ and under * Huna.’ 

swamps or marshes ( palola ), in the north- 
east division, xiv. 30. 

Syiimaka, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 28. 

Takshasila, the inhabitants of Takshasila, $r. »., 
in the northern division, xiv. 26 ; misc. ref., 
xvi. 26. 

Takshasilft, a city; misc. ref., x. 8. See also 
* Takshasila.' The place is the well-known 
Tctxila of the, Greek writers. And it was 
one of the principal seats of AsSka’s power 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. p. 247). AlbSrfini 
says “ TakshaSila, i. e. M&rJkala.” Mfirlkala 
seems to be the same with. Marigala, in 
connection with which he speaks of “the 
country between Bardari and MUrtgala,” 
and of "the country ITlrahara, behind 
Mfirigala” ( India, Translation, Vol. II. 

p. 8). 

Tftla, a people in the north-west division, xiv. 
22. AlbSrfini gives “ TSlahala,” — not 
“ TAlas and Halas,” as given by Kern, from 
the commentary, I suppose. There was an 
ancient town named Talftpura or TAlilpnra 
in the neighbourhood of Nirmaijd in the 
Panj&b ( Gupta Inscriptions, p. 290). 

Talikata (v. 1. Tapitata), in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 11. TAjikdt in the Bij&pur Dis- 
trict suggests itself ; but it is hardly possible 
that the place can bo so ancient. 

T&malipt}, a city ; misc. ref., x. 14. It seems 
to be the Tan-mo-li-ti of Hiuen Tsiang, 
which has been identified with Tamluk oh 
the Solai, just above its junction with the 


Hughli (Buddh. Rea. West. World, Vol. II. 
p. 200, and note 36). Seealso * Tamaliptikai’ 

Tfimaliptika, (®. I Tamalipta and TAmaliptaka), 
the inhabitants of TfimaliptS, q. v., in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7. 

TamraparnS, in tlie southern division, xiv* 16; 
pearls are obtained there, lxxxi. 2, 3. It is 
not clear whether the reference is to a river, 
said to be noted for its pearls, rising in 
Malaya, or to Ceylon, which was known as 
Tamraparni (whence ‘ Taprobane ’) in the 
days of As8ka (Ind. Ant . Vol. XX. pp. 239, 
240, 249). 

Tangana (v. I, Tankana, gr. v.), a people in the 
north-east division, xiv* 29 ; misc. ref., ix. 
17 ; x. 12 ; xvi. 6 ; xxxii. 15. 

Tankana, a country in the southern division, 
xiv. 12 ; misc. ref., xvii. 25. A country 
mimed Tanka is mentioned in the Das&vatfba 
cave inscription at EllSra ( Cave-Temple In- 
scriptions, p. 94, text line 10). See also, 

* Tangana.’ 

Tapi, the river Tapti ; misc. ref., perhaps an 
interpolation, xvi. 12. The name occurs in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions ( drchceol. Surv . 
West. Ini . Vol. IV. p. 100). The for 
Talikata, q. v., would give a reference to the 
banks of the T£pi. 

Tfirakshiti, a (P) country, in the western divi- 
sion, xiv. 21. 

throats ; high-throated people (ArdhvaTcantha) 
in the south-east division, xiv. 8. Also see 
‘necks.’ 

timihgildsana , ‘ a whale-eating people, 5 in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

Traigarta, the people of Trigarta, q. v. ; misc. 
ref., x. 11 ; xvi. 22 ; xvii. 16. AJfcO Tr&i- 
gartaka, misc. ref., iv. 24. 

Trigarta, a country in the northern division, 
xiv. 25; miso. ref., ix. 19. See also ‘ Trai- 
garta.’ Trigarta is mentioned in the 
Chamba grant (Ind. Ant . Vol. XVII. 

p. 8). 

trinStra , c three-eyed people/ in the north-east 
division, xiv. 31. 

Tripura, a city ; misc. ref., v. 39. See also 

* Tripurf. 5 

Tripuri, a city in the south-east division, xiv. 
9. See also * Tripura.’ There can be little 
doubt, if any, that it is the Tripurt, — the 
modern T&war near Jabalpur, — of the 
Kalachuris of Central India. 
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TukMra, a people in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22; misc. ref., xvi 6. In the latter 
passage, Kern translates the word by 
“ Tocharians.” 

Tumbavana, a forest in the southern division, 
xiv. IS. 

turagdnana, ‘ horse-faced people,* in the 

northern division, xiv. 25. See also 4 aha- 
muJcha, and asvavadana.’ 

udayagiri , ‘the mountain of sunrise,’ in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7. 

Uddehika, (v. I . AudShika and Auddehika), 
a people in the middle country, xiv. 3. 
Alberuni says, “Uddehika, near Bazana.” 
Bazana, which name is marked by the trans- 
lator, in the index, with a query, is said by 
Alberuni (India, Translation, Vol. I. p. 202 ) 
to be twenty-eight farsakhs (one farsahh = 
four miles, id . p. 200) in a south-westerly 
direction from Kanauj. He also says that 
Bazana is the capital of Gujarat, and “is 
called Ndrdyan by our people/ 5 And he 
places Anhilwad sixty farsahhs to the south- 
west of Bazana (id. p. 205). 

Udiehya, the people of the north; misc. ref., 
xvi. 21. Compare udicMpatha as a name of 
Northern India, ante, Vol. XVII p. 312. 

U^ra (v. I ., perhaps, Odtca or Audra), a country, 
the modern Orissa, and the people of it, in 
the eastern division, xiv. 6 ; misc. ref., v. 35 ; 
xvi. 1 ; xvii. 25. Also see ‘Audra, and 6dra. 5 

Udnmbara, a people; misc. ref., v. 40 ; xvi. 3. 
See also ‘ Audnmbara/ 

Ujjayani, the modern Ujjain ; misc. ref., x. 15 ; 
xii, 14 ; lxix. 30. See also * Aujjayanika, and 
Avanti/ In the Prakrit form of UjSni, the 
name appears in one of the Nfisik in s crip- 
tions (Archceol. Surv . West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p. 101), and is also carried back to the third 
century B. 0. by one of the edicts of Asoka 
(Ind. Ant . Vol. XIX. pp. 85, 96). 

Ujjihana, a people in the middle country, xiv. 2. 

TJpajyotisha, (<y. i Aupajyautisha), a people in 
the middle country, xiv. 3. 

Upavahga, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8. Kern translates the name by “ Vausra 
minor. 5 ’ 

irdhvakanfha, ‘high-throated people,’ in the 
south-east division, xiv. 8. 

Usjnara, a people ; miso. ref., iv. 22; xvi. 26. 
See alee ‘Ausinara,’ 


Utkala, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 7. 

Utkala is always explained as denotingOrissa. 
uttardpatha , a customary name for Northern 
India, misc. ref., ix. 41. See also ‘ Ary&varta 
and contrast ‘ dakshindpatlia.’ Occasionally 
udioMpatha occurs in place of the more 
customary and technical uttardpatha. The 
Western Chalukya records speak of Haraha- 
vardhana of Kanauj as “ the lord of all the 
uttar dpatha or region of the north” (e g 
Ind. Ant. Yol. VL p. 87). 

Vadav&mukha, in the south-west division, xiv. 
17. The name means ‘the mare’s month,' 
which is the entrance to the lower regions 
at the south pole, where the submarine fire 
is. Below his translation Kern remarks — 
“in the astronomical Siddhfmtas VadavS- 
mukha is the supposed abode of the dead at 
the South Pole.” 

V&hlika, V&hllka, a country, and an inhabitant 
of it; misc. ref., v. 80 ; ix. 10. See also 
* Bahlika, Buhlika.’ The name of Balkh seems 
to be derived from this word. But the 
statement, in the MSharauli inscription (Gup- 
ta Insariptiom, p. 141), that the emperor 
Chandra crossed the seven mouths of the 
Indus and then conquered the Vablikas, 
tends to locate the tribe, for that period, far 
to the south of Balkh, 

Vaidarbba, the people of Yidarbha, q. v. ; misc, 
ref., ix, 27. 

Vaidfiha, the people of Vidfiha, q. v. ; miBC, 
ref., xxxii. 22, 

Vaidehaka, the people of VidSha, q. v.; miso. 

ref., ix* 13, 21 ; xvi. 16. 
mid&rya, the place or places where beryl- 
stones are found, in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. 

Taisyas, placed in the western division, xiv. 21. 
Yanavasi, in the southern division, xiv. 12; 
misc. ref,, ix. IS ; xvi, 6. It is the modem 
Banawasi in the North Kanara District, 
above the Ghauts. Albdrfini says “ Yana- 
vfisi on the coast” And Rashldu-d Din 
(Elliot's History of India, Vol. L p. 58) says 
“BanawSs on the shore of the sea," It 
seems to he some similar wrong information 
that led the Greek writers to speak of 
Bueantion, — whioh appears to represent 
Yaijayanti, another ancient name of Bans' 
wfisi, — as a sea-side mart. 
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vanaugha, the collection of forests, in the 
western division, xiv • 20. 

Vanga, a country, and the people of it, in 
the south-east division, xiv. 8 ; misc. ref., 
v. 72, 73, 79 } ix. 10 ; x. 14 ; xvi, 1 ; xvii. 
18, 22 ; xxxii. 15. See also e V&hg a, and 
TJpavanga.’ The Vanga countries (Vangeslm; 
loc. plur.) are mentioned in the Meharanli 
inscription of the emperor Chandra (Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 141). 

Y&nga, a variant of Vanga, g. v.; misc. ref., 
xi. 60. 

Vardhamana, a city or country, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7 ; misc. ref., xvt. 3 ; Ixxix. 
21; xciv. 2. It is the modern Bardwan in 
Bengul. 

Vasati (v, h Vasati), in the northern division, 
xiv. 25 ; misc. ref,, xvii. 19. 

Vasumat, a mountain, in the northern division, 
xiv. 24. 

msuvana , * the forest of Vasus or spirits,' in 
the north-east division ; xiv. 31, 

Vatadliilna, a people in tho northern division, 
xiv. 26 ; misc. ref., xvi. 22, The text of xvi. 
22 shews that the name is Vafcadh&na. But 
on xiv. 26 AMrilnl gives “ Dasfira ; Kavft- 
tadh?^na,. ,, instead of “DasOrata and V jlta- 
dhana.” Monier-Williams says that r in 
addition to being the name of a degraded 
tribe, tho word means * the descendant of an 
outcasto BrAhman by a BrAhmaii female/ 
Vatsa, a people in the middlo country, xiv. 2 ; 
and in the south-east division, xiv. 8 ; — 
misc* ref., x. 5 ; xvii. 18, 22. 

V6dasmritl, a river ; misc. ref,, xvi. 32, 

Vellura, a town in tho southern division, xiv. 
14. It is, undoubtedly, tho well-known 
VevftI, YorulA, JSi&rA# or EllorA, in tho 
NisAm’s ‘Dominions, where tho cav^tcmplcs 
are. The place is also mentioned, as Vall&ra 
(for Veil&ra), in the inscription at tho Bud- 
dhist mhdm, known as the Ghatotkacha 
cave, near Gulwada in tlm neighbourhood 
of Ajanti (ArchmiL 8urt'* IPVwJ, I nil* Voi. IV. 
pp, 139, 140) ; and as Valuraka, or probably 
more correctly Vrillftraka (for VellAraka), 
in. three Buddhist inscriptions at Kftrlfi 
( ArvhmL 8wrv. W^t* Ind* Vui. IV. pp. 101, 
108, 113; as regards the first of those 
records, I differ from the puhiishod transla- 
tion, and take the record to mean that tho 
village of Kaiuiika was grunted to some 


members of the community of ascetics 
“ whose permanent abode was in the cave- 
temples at V alluraka and who had come to 
pass the rainy season at Karl&; the other 
two records, however, seem to mean that a 
branch of the samgha from Vallhraka ulti- 
mately settled at EArlS, and gave its name 
to one or more of the caves there : there 
seems no foundation for the suggestion, ibid . 
p. 101, note 1, that Valluraka was the 
ancient name of Karie itself). Under the 
Sanskritised name of Elapura, the place is 
also mentioned in connection with the Rash- 
trakuta king Krishna I., for whom the 
Ci Kailasa temple” was constructed there 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. XII. p. 228). 

V§na, a river in the southern division, xiv. 

12 ; — diamonds are obtained there, Ixxx. 6 ; 
misc. ref. iv. 26 ; xvi. 9. 

VSnumati, a river in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23. Albfcrunl says, “Venumati (?), t. e. 
Tirmidh” 

V&travatl, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 

Vidarbha,. a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8. See also * Vaidarbba/ Vidarbha is 
mentioned in one of the Easik inscriptions 
(Archcool. Surv. West . Ind . Vol. IV. p; 109). 
VidAha, a country, and the people of it ; misc.* 
ref., v, 41, 71 ; xvi. 11. See also * VaidSha* 
and Vaidehaka/ 

Vidisa ; misc. ref., xvi. 32, Monier-Williams 
gives the word as denoting (1) the capital 
of the district of Dasarna, and (2) a river in 
Mfilwa. 

Vidyadhara* a class of supernatural beings ; 
misc. ref., ix. 27. Kem translates by 11 the 
inhabitants of Fairy-land and identifies 
them with the Teutonic “elves.” 

Vindhya mountains; “the inhabitants of the 
recesses of the Vindhyas,” or the people 
dwelling near the boundaries or at the end of 
tho Vindhyas (Yindhy*dnta*vdsina1i), in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9 ; — the forests of 
tho Vindhyas ( [Vindhy-dtavi ), xvi. 3;— 
the range spoken of as one of the breasts of 
tho earth, tho other being the Himavat moun- 
tains, xliii. 35 ; — misc. ref., xii. 6 ; xvi. 10, 12 
(perhaps an interpolation); lxix. 30. The 
Vindhya mountains are mentioned in one of 
tho Niisik inscriptions (Archceol. Surv . West. 
Ind „ Vol. IV. p. 109), In other cpigra- 
phic passages, they are mentioned as one of 
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the breasts of tbe eartb, tbe other being the 
Sahya range (Gupta Inscriptions , p. 184); as 
constituting both the breasts (id* p. 185) ; 
and as extending up to, and including, the 
Nagarjuni Hill in the Gaya District (id. 
pp. 227, 228). 

Vipasa, ’a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 21. 

Virata, a country ; misc. ref. (perhaps an inter- 
polation), xvi. 12. Viratakote, *thefortof 
Virata/ was a name of Hangal in the Dhar- 
war District. 

Vitaka, a people; misc. ref., xvi. 2. In his 
translation Kern adds the note, which per- 
haps includes the MSkalas and the Kiratas, 
— “ These are the same tribes who by a 
synonymous term are called Lampakas and 
U tsa vasanketas ; they are said to scorn the 
institution of matrimony, and to form only 
temporal engagements, lasting for the time 
of a festival.” 

Vitasta, the river JhSlam ; misc. ref., xvi. 27. 

V okkana, a people in the western division, 
xiv. 20; niisc. ref., xvi. 35. 

Vrishabhadhvaja, a mountain in the eastern 
division, xiv. 5. 

vrishadvipa, ■ the island of bulls/ in the south- 
east division, xiv* 9. 

vy&ghamukha, ' a tiger-faced people/ in the 
eastern division, xiv. 5. 

vy&lagrwa , f a people with serpents’ necks/ in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9. 

whales, eaters of (timihgildsana), in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

white people* {gaudaka) in the eastern division, 
xiv. 7 ; misc. ref. to white people ( Mta ) or 
to White Hilnas (soita-HAna), xvi. 38, — 
but see tinder * Hfina.’ 

women; the kingdom of women, i. g. the 
country of the amazons ( stri-rdjyd ), in the 
north-west division, xiC 22 ; — a people 
with the faces of women ( ndri-mukha ), in 
the south-west division, xiv. 1 7. 

Yamuna, the river Jamna ; misc. ref., v. 37 ; 
xvi. 2 ; — - mentioned , as the daughter of the 
sun ( divdleara-sutd ), xliii. 32 ; — the region 
between the Ganga and the Yamuna (Oangd- 
Yarriun-dntar&la), misc. ref., Ixix. 26. See 
also f Yamuna.’ 

Yamuna, the people living near the Yamun&, 
v*, in the middle country, xiv, 2, and in 


the northern division, xiv. 25. In xiv. 2 
Kern translates “ those who dwell along the 
hanks of the Jamna and in xiv. 25, “those 
who live near the sources of the Jamna.” On 
xiv. 2, AlbSruni says “ the valley of the 
Yamuna;” but on xiv. 25, “Yamuna, i . e. a 
kind of Greeks,” — evidently confusing 
Yamuna with Yavana. 

Yas6vati, a city in the northern division, xiv. 
28. Below his translation, Kern notes that 
it is “a mythical city of the Elves/’ 

YaudhSya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 28 ; misc. ref., iv. 25 ; v. 40, 67, 75 ; 
xvi. 22; xvii. 19. See also « YaudhSyaka.’ 
The YaudhSyas are mentioned in the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman (Ind. 
Aiit. Yol. VII. p. 262), and in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta Inscri p* 
Uons, p. 14); and there is a fragmentary 
inscription of some leader of the tribe at 
Bijayagaclh (id* p. 251). 

YaudhSyaka, another form of Yaudh6ya, q. v* ; 
misc. ref., xi. 59 ; — the king of the YaudhS- 
yakas ( Haudhcyalca-nripa ), misc. ref., ix. 11. 

Yavana, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18 ; misc. ref., iv, 22 ; v. 78, 80 ; ix. 
21, 35 ; x. 6, 15, 18 ; xiii. 9 ; xvi. 1 ; xviii. 

6 ; — the Yavanas spoken of as MISchchhas 
(Mleehchhd ht Havana h\ ii* 15 (see also 
under ‘ MlSchchha’)* In ii. 15 and xvi. 1, 
Kern translates the word Havana by 
“the Greeks/’ and the first of these two 
passages mentions the flourishing state of 
astronomy among the Yavanas. On xiv. 18, 
AlbSrfim says “Yavana, 4. e, the Greeks/! ‘ 
And McOrindle gives the following note 
(Invasion of India by Alexander the Great , 
p. 122, note 1), to explain the derivation 
of the word : — “ The name of Ion, the 
eponymous ancestor of the lonians, had 
originally the digamma, and hence was 
written as Ivon. The Hebrow transcription 
of this digammated form is Javan , the name 
by which Greece is designated in the Bible. 
The Sanskrit transcription is Havana, the 
name applied in Indian works to lonians or 
Greeks and foreigners generally.” The 
thirteenth rock edict of As6ka speaks of the 
Y6nas, i* e. Yavanas (Ind. Ant . Yol. XX. 
pp. 239, 240, 247) ; and it describes Anti- 
ochus II, of Syria, as a Y6na, i* e. Yavana, 
ting (ibid, pp, 239, 240, 241, 242), The 
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Yavanas, as a tribe, are mentioned in one of 
the Nasife inscriptions (Archml. Surv . West . 
Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109; ; and several indivi- 
dual Yavanas are mentioned in the same 
faeries of records (thtd. pp« 90, 91, 93, 94, 
95, 115). And the Jun&gadh inscription of 
Rudradaman speaks of a Yavana prince or 
king named Tushaspha, apparently as a 
contemporary of Asoka (ind. Ant. Vol. VII. 
p, 260, text line 8 ; from an inspection of the 


original stone, I take the reading to be 
Asokasya Maury asy-dnite Yavana-r&jina 
TushaspMn^ddHslithdya fyc.) Like . the 
Efimb&jas and the Pahlavas, the Yavanas 
are located by Varahamihira too much 
towards the south ; nnless the reference is 
simply to some large settlement of them 
in the neighbourhood of Nasik. 

Yugamdhara, a people $ miso. ref., xxxii. 
19. 


MISCELLANEA. 


iDLE-ETYMOLOGY OP PLACE-NAMES IN THE 
SANDOWAY DISTRICT, BURMA. 

Extract from a diary kept by the My6 0 6¥ of 
Sandoway shewing the popular etymology of 
place names in. the J>ad§ Circle of the Sando- 
way townships. In all four cases it can be 
shewn that the etymology is false 

In ancient times there lived near the source of. 
the J>ad$ River a pufSe* who had a daughter. 
The girl was amusing herself by fishing in the 
stream, when she was suddenly swept down it by 


a torrent, such as commonly rushes down the hill 
sides in the rains. There was no one to help, 
and so she was drowned. Her last words were 
ami U%? and hence the streamlet is thereabouts 
named Mbwa, whence also a neighbouring village 
took its name. 

Lower down are two villages, Yetbe 0 and 
Falaingo. These took their names from the 
yetbb* and palaingZ* with which the girl had 
been fishing, and which were found on the banks 
at these spots. B. Houghton. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ORDEAL IN MODERN INDIAN LIFE. 

Lately a pair of boots belonging to me disap- 
peared in a suspicious manner. The servants had 
been quarrelling, and it was pretty evident that 
one of them bad made away with the boots in 
order to spite the man in charge. They decided 
to take oath among themselves to find out the 
culprit. The servants implicated were the coach- 
man, the cook, the bhiati t the khdnsdwifl/n, the 
bearer, a Ichidmutgdr , and a chiqwdst, all Musal- 
, mins ; a chnprdst) a sais, two panlihdwdlds, all 
Hindus ; and a mehtar. 

I watched tho proceedings. Firstly, real holy 
water ( gangdjal ) from Hardw&r was produced in u 
medicine bottle (!) and uncorked. This the Hindus 
in turn solemnly held in both hands, while they 
repeated, each in his own fashion, an oath which 
ran somewhat tints “ May my eyes go blind, 
and my body break out, etc., if I stole those 
boots 1” The bottle was then lifted above the 
head by both hands in the usual form of saluta- 
tion. There was no doubt as to the holy water. 
It belonged to one of the pankhdwdlds, who was 


1 Township officer. * Merchant, wealthy man. 

9 “Iy mother ! '* common expression of astonishment 
and trouble. 


by caste a TMkur from FaizAbSd in Oudh, and * 
had brought it himself in the medicine bottle 
from Hardwir. 

The mehtar then essayed to take up the holy 
water, but was not permitted to touch the bottle ; 
so ho produced his three children,-— a son, a 
daughter and a child in arms. He successively 
touched their heads and swore to the above effect. 

All the Musalmans then swore on the Qur’wi 
that none of them were guilty. 

In tho end the hhdhsdmdn came to me, and said 
they had all sworn to innocence. There was no 
gainsaying that, but one of them was, in their 
own opinion, guilty nevertheless, and so they had 
decided to divide the cost of the boots amongst 
themselves, as a general punishment for failing 
to detect the culprit between them! In this 
every one acquiesced, and that ended the matter 
to every one’s satisfaction, except the master’s, 
who lost a comfortable pair of boots. 

R, 0. Temple. 

Rangoon , March 1893. 


* A fishing instrument. 
0 A basket. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


Santal Folktales. Translated from the Saat&tf by 
A. Campbell, Free ‘ Church of Scotland, Santal 
Mission, Manbhoom. Santal Mission Press, Pokhuria . 

Any fresh collection of Indian folktales is wel- 
come, and in particular one made among primitive 
isolatedraces like the Sant&ls, who may be expected 
to be in a great measure unaffected by Hindu 
influence, and among whom we know that some 
really original folklore undoubtedly exists. There 
is, for instance, the remarkable legend of their 
creation from a goose which is probably of a 
totemistic character. 1 

I must admit, however, that Dr. Campbell's 
collection is somewhat disappointing* Nor has 
he, I venture to think, gone quite in the proper 
way of collecting* Many of these tales display, 
as may be easily shewn, undoubted traces of 
foreign influence i and this being the case, before 
we can satisfactorily classify them, it is absolutely 
necessary to know by whom and under what 
circumstances they were told and recorded. It 
would then be, , perhaps, possible to trace the 
source by which much undoubtedly foreign folk- 
lore has come to be included among them. But 
on this point Dr. Campbell vouchsafes absolutely 
no information whatever. It would again not 
have been a difficult task to suggest some of the 
analogies and parallels to other collections which 
appear throughout this collection. 

The first story, " The Magic Lamp," is an un- 
doubted variant of our old friend Aladdin of the 
“Arabian Nights," which is not part of the 
original recension, and has probably reached India 
in quite recent years from Western sources. In 
the second tale* “ Jhorea and Jhore,” we have 
several of the familiar drolls known in Northern 
India as “The Wiles of Shekh Chilli." Many of 
these, according to Mr. Jacobs, form the basis of 
our Joe Miller. In the third tale, “ The Boy and 
his Stepmother," we have the familiar type of the 
cruel stepmother and her stepson, which in India 
often takes the form of the malicious eaut or 
co-wife, who appears later on in “ Sit and Bosonfe." 

In thisthird tale it is mixed up with the “ Faithful 
Animal" cycle, which, in this case, is represented 
by the^ protecting cow— a legitimate descendant of 
the Xamadhenu of Hindu mythology. Here, too, 
we have a well-known incident of the lover who 
finds the golden hair of the princess floating down 
the stream. The common Northern India, version 
of this is gi vea by Mr. Mark Thornhill in the 
Princess with the G-olden Hair"* and in Maior 
Temple's « Wonderful Ring." 3 - J 

: “ Kara and Guja,”’ we have 

another well-known incident popular all ov er 

1 Dalton Descriptive Ethnology , p. 209 ^Indian Fairy Tales, p. 86. 


Northern India of tie demon who clews grains: of 
iron and is killed by tie hero, while the °rascailT 
Dom or Dhobi takes all the credit. Next follows 
"The King and His Inquisitive Queen” which 
corresponds perfectly with the well-known story 
in the Introduction of the « Arabian Nights,*' 
where the deus esa machind, who warns the mer. 
chant, that he is a fool not to thrash his wife, is l 
cock i here it is a he-g.oat. Then comes “ The 
Story of Bitaram.” Bitld, Dr. Campbell may be 
glad to know, is good Hindi, as well as f or . 

a span, and the story of Bittaram, who is known 
as Bittan all over Northern India, is the Oriental 
representative of one of the most delightful <tf. 
Grimm’B Household Vales (No. 3-7), “ Tlitsmbling.” 
The only difference is that the Sant&li. Hop-o’-my. 
Thumb is more of an imp than the touching ‘ 
creation of the German, fancy, in. which, too, we 
find the charming parental tenderness for ’the 
dear little creature which we miss in the Eastern, 
form of the tale. “ The Story of the Tiger " is 
our old friend the fox, who acts as arbitrator and 
induces the tiger to go back to- his cage to shew 
how he managed to come out. In " Lipi and 
Lapra’*' we have the well-known idea of the clevetf 
youngest son who gets the better of his brothers^ 
and “ Gumda the Hero” is of the Munchausen 
type. In Upper India it appears in the form of 
the “ Wrestler of the East, and the West.” 

Perhaps the most original and characteristic 
of these stories are those about animals. A good, 
one describes the dilemma of the man who had 
to arbitrate daily between the tiger and th*, 
lizard : and here, too, we come across the stupidv 
old tiger who allows his tail to be fried, who takes.; : 
people about on his back, and is swindled by the' ; 
crane who takes one year the root crop and ba- 
the next the leaves, of which we have a German-; 
version in. Grimm. In the ** Seven Brothers and’ 
their Sister” we have the old. superstition o£- 
human . sacrifice at the foundation of buildings, 1 
on which Dr. Campbell might have given an 
interesting note. 

It will thus be seen that, to the student of com- 
parative folklore, there is much of interest in this. - 
collection. We can only express the hope that in 
another series Dr. Campbell will give us more of , 
the really indigenous folktales, and ruthlessly / 
discard those which are obviously of foreign- 
origin; and he would do more justioe to his work ■/ 
if he would send it outequipped with analysis,.;; 
notes and illustrations of parallel plots and in- 
cidents, without which any collection of folklore,, ; 
intended for serious students, is of comparatively 
little value-. W. Cbooks. ‘ 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 

BY G. A. GBIEBSON, I. C. S. 

(Continued from p. 129.) 

I T may be useful to give a somewhat fuller account of these works than has been given in 
the Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan. 

(]) E€tm Iialft Nahachhft. Twenty verses of four lines each in SShar-chhand , consisting 
of 16 syllables and 22 mdtras . A short poem, celebrating the ceremonial touching of Rama’s 
nails before his investiture with the sacred thread. This ceremony will be found described in 
Bihar Peasant Life , § 1314. A good commentary by Pandit Bandan P&thak, which has been 
printed at" the Kliadg Bilas Press, Banldpur. 

The two opening verses may be taken as a sample of the style and metre — 

Adi Qdradd , Ganapati , Qauri mandia ho l 
lidma- Laid hara nahachivd gdi snndia ho II 
Jehi tj<IS sidhi hoi parama-mdhi pdia ho I 
Koti janmna hara pataka d&ri so j&ia ho \\ 1 || 

Kdtinha hdjam bijahih Dasaratha he griha ho \ 

Hova-loha sab a dekhahih dnahda ati hia ho II 
N agar a sohdimna lagata barani na jdtai M I 
Kausalyd hS harakha na hridaya samdtai ho \\ 2 || 

First revere I 'Silradn, GanAsa and Gauri, and then sing I the nail-touching of the sweet 
child 1 Rama. Ho who singoth it gainoth perfect knowledge and the supreme treasure, and 
the sins accumulated through countless transmigrations leave him for ever (1). 

Myriads of musical instruments sound in Dasaratha’ s house. The Gods look on rejoicing 
in their hearts. The city of Oudh semnoth so beautiful that tongue cannot describe it; and the 
bliss of Kausalyfi oatmoi bo contained in her heart (2). 

(2) Vairagya-SandSpani (usually spelled °dtpini) or ‘the Kindling of Continence,’ or 
‘of Devotion’ (as contrasted with the common expression h&mdgni-s 0 , the kindling the fire of 
love, exciting sexual desire), in throe jmthtUa or lectures, with an introductory invocation. 
In verse 7, the pout himself (tails the work MrdgaSandipini. A good Commentary by Bandan 
Pfitliak, with gloss by Mnhadev ParVid, Kliadg Bilas Press, Bfmkipur. The contents are 
described by tlic names of the various lectures, as follows 

Invocation 1., 1—7. 

Prakftfia T., Smthhnm harms*, an account of the true nature of a holy man. I, 7—33, 

Metre JDohd, tibrttlhd and OhaicjtdL 

Prakasa It, tfanJ.~mihimd*barnan, an account of the true groatness of a holy man. II., 
1—9. Metro, as above. * 

Prakasa III., hSdnMmman, an account of the true Peace. III., 1—20. Metre, as above. 
The work is principally composed of short sententious verses. The following may he 
taken as examples of the language : — 

I, 5, Ttihtsh H<thtt tana khvlu hai , 

Mana mclta karma hisdm I 
papa piuuja dimi htya haih > 

JJawui so Umai niddna \\ 

III, 1. J Kami hi hhukhana indu hai, 

JJiwuM ko bhnkhana bhdna I 


i laU « m, a darling. 
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Ddsa ho bhukhana bhaTcti haih, 

Bhakti Jeo bhukhana jmna II 1 If 
Jndna Jso bhukhana dhyana hai, 

Dhydna ho bhdlthana tyaga I 
Tydga ho bhukhana idnti-pada, 

Tulasi, am ala ctddga II 2 II 

I have noted two verses o£ the Vairdgya S andipwiz, which are repeated in other works of 
the poet : — viz Bai, I, I. This occurs in Dohabali (1) and Sat* sai (I, 2) . Bai . 1, 15. = D bMbaV 
(38) and Sat'sai I, 107. 

The poem being a short one, and containing much of interest to the student of comparative 
religion, I here give a translation of the whole. 

I. — Invocation, 

Doha, — On the left of Rama 2 sitteth Situ and on his right Lakshmana : meditation on him 
thus is ever propitious, and is, 0 Tul’sS, to thee thy wishing-tree (1). Tul’si, the darkness of 
the delusions of this world is not wiped away by the virtue of ten million holy deeds : for the 
lotus of thy heart will ne’er expand, till the sun of the Lord (himself descended from the sun) 
shineth upon it (2). He heareth without ears, and seeth without eyes. Without a tongue doth 
he taste. No nose hath he, and yet he smelleth ; and no body hath he, yet he feeleth (8). 
Sdrathd — - Unborn is he. He alone existeth ; his form cannot be comprehended. Utterly free 
is he of quality, of Maya (illusion) 8 is he the Lord, and for the sake of his servants did he 
unto himself the form of .man (4). D6hd, — Tul’si, this body of thine suffer eth. It ever 
suffereth the threefold woeA It obtaineth not peace, till, by the Lord’s might, it reacheth the 
stage of peace (5). Thy body is a field, thy mind, thy words, thine actions, are the husbandmen^ 
Two seeds are there, Sin and Holiness. As thou sowest, so wilt thou reap (6). This book, th$ 

* Kindling of Devotion ’ containeth the marrow of all knowledge. It giveth the teaching of tb# 
VSdas and Pnranas, and the wisdom of all holy books (7). 

IL — The Nature of the Holy, 

D#h&, — Simple are his syllables, simple his language. But, though simple, know thon^ 
that they are full of meaning. Tul’sl, simple is the Holy, and thus maysfc thou recogute 
him (8). Chaupdi, — - Unimpassioned is he, but giving happiness to all. Just and self-restraine^ 
ever singing the praises of the Lord. Ever* enlightening the souls of the ignorant, and ever fca| 
this purpose wandering from place to place (9). DfJJW, Such men are only here and there,,; 
Blessed is the land where many Holy dwell. Ever devoted to helping others, ever devoted 'td? 
the supreme goal, in love 3 * 5 working out their lives (10). Whether he shuttoth the door of hiS 
mouth, or whether he speaketh the truth, 6 in this world is the Holy man ever discreet 7 (11). 
When he speaketh, it is with discretion, and fnll of his own sweet nature : nor ever placeth hei 
his foot on the way which leadeth to pain or angry words (12). Ho showotlx enmity to no 
man, to no man showeth he over-friendship* Tul’sl I this is tho religion of the Holy, ever to 
speak with even justice (13). Chaupdi, — Very true is ho to the One, over keeping Bis 
members in subjection. His thoughts dwell on no one but the Lord. For he knoweth hfc 
his heart that this world is but a mirage. Tul’si, by these marks dost thou know him (14)^ 

3 E ^ ma is > throughout Tul’sf IWs philosophy, tho equivalent of the fevara of RtaAnuja's VM&atic systems 
I hence translate the word for the future as ‘ the Lord/ Vida post, the remarks on the 8<it’aal. 

, 8 Here the poet adopts the language of Sankara iohfirya. 

* ^ r ° e \ B three kinds > those from within the body (as disease, &o.), those from God (as a lightning stroke, 

external (as from wild beasts, or serpents). C/. $fakhya,.KMH, I. 

■ I 1 ^ the reading^ not « JatM artha equal to y*thhih*> 

• e, g. f even when speaking the truth, he speaks Jcindly. 
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MM -One trust, one strength, one lope, one taitk.* A. the oMtatbiri Wh to, n 
olondn. the seaeon of Swuh, eo longetl he for the Lord (15). He hath no aL 
and is a ship wherein to cross the ocean of existence. He hath nh a • ,, , 

betaken himself to humility and content (16). He betaketh himself to humi^He S 
all things; with heart and month, he ever calleth on the name of the Lord So dwelleththt 
Holy man, and so doethbe(17) Those who dwell by him, he maketh like 
while the wicked man givoth his soul twofold 10 sorrow. Saith Tul’sl, the Holy man is like 
Mount Malaya, but without its fault 11 (18). Gentle are the words of the Holy n ml falling like 
nbetar on the oar. When tko hard heart heareth them, it beoometh wax (19). They beset the 
happiness of comprehending The Supreme;- they lift and carry away the errors of this 
world, and m the heart they aro (sharp arrows) piercing sin (20). Cooling are they likeunto the 
beams of the moon. Ton million fevers do they cure in the soul of him on whose ears they 
fall (21). Chaupdi, - They destroy every thorn of sin and sorrow. Like the sun do they clear 
away the darkness of error. 0 Tul’st, so excellent is the pious man that the Scriptures declare 
that the ocean of his virtue is fathomless (22). D6M, - Not by deed, not by thought not by 
word dothheever give pain to any one. Yea, he is suoh because the Lord dweUeth in him on 
this earth 13 (23). When thou seest the face of a Holy man, thy sin abandoned thee. When 
thou touchost him thy deeds 1 * depart. When thou hearest his words the error of thine heart 
is swept away, and bringost thee to Him from whom thou earnest (24). Very gentle is he 
and pure even in his dosiros. In his soul is there no defilement. On his Master alone is his 
heart evor stayed (25). Him, from whose heart hath departed every worldly longing, doth 
Tul’si praise with thought, and word, and deed (26). To him gold is the same as a piece of 
glass : womon aro but as wood or stono. Suoh an Holy man, is a portion of the supreme 
Deity upon earth (27). 


Chaup/tt, — Gold lookoth ho upon as clay, woman as but wood or stone. Of these things 
the flavour hath ho forgotten. That man hath the Lord manifest in his flesh (28). 

Dohff, — Proo of worldly possessions, his members in subjection, ever devoted to the Lord 
alone, such an Holy man is raro in this world (29). He hath no egoism, nor maketh any 
difference between 4 1* and 4 then/ (but knowoth that all are but parts of the Lord). Ho evil , 
thought is ever his. Sorrow doth not make him sorrowful, nor doth happiness make him 
happy (30). Equal oouuteUi he gold and glass. Equal counteth he friend and foe. Such 
an one is counted in this world an Holy man (31), Pew, few wilt thou meet in this world, Holy 
men who have freed themselves from all illusion: for in this iron age men’s natures are ever 
lustful ’and crooked, like tho peacock and the crow 15 (32). He who hath wiped out ‘P and 
* thou, 5 and the darkness of error, and in whom hath risen the sun of 4 know thyself’: know 
him as Holy, for by this mark, saith TuFa?, is ho known (33). 


IIL—The Greatness of the Holy . 

Sfimtha*'-" ‘Who, 0 TuFsi, can toll with a single mouth, the greatness of the Holy man ? 
For tho thousand tonguod serpent of eternity, and Siva himself with his fivefold mouth cannot 
describe his spotless discernment (34), D6hd t — Were the whole earth the tablet, the ocean the 
ink, all the trees turned into pons, and Ganfisa himself the learned recorder, that greatness could 


8 Comm. M man hi Mh*n& 9 bkarM hultlhi fell, biswtis chitt M, bal aharliMr M. 

9 Or, if wo road Uiv>Wt.u 9 for d0kha t lio hath neither love nor hatred. 

10 Sorrow for tho wicked man’s unhappy state, and sorrow caused by the persecution of the wicked. 

11 Mt. Malaya is famous for its sandal trees which give their scent to all who approach it, good and bad alike. 
Its fault is its origin. It was originally a pile of ordure. 

18 Comm, dnnbham-mleha hrakma-sukha*, 

18 hit., ho is HAmii’n form upon the earth. The corresponding idea in English is that given above. 

M Thy karma* Tho oonsotiuenoos of thy good and bad aotions. Every action binding the soul to earth and 
separating it from tho Lord. 

15 Tho peacock, fair without and moan within. The orow, black without and within * 
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not all be written (35), Blessed, twice blessed, are his mother and his father. Blessed are they 
that he is their son, who is a true worshipper of the Lord, whatever he be in form or shape (36) 
Blessed would be the skin of my body, if it but form the sole of the shoe of him from whose 
mouth cometh the name of the Lord, even though it be by mistake (37). The lowest of the 
low is blessed, if he worship the Lord day and night ; but what availeth the highest caste, if the' 
Lord’s name is not heard therein (38). Behold, how on very high mountains are the dwelling 
places of snakes, but on the lowest low lands grow sweet sugarcane and corn and betel (39) 
Chaupat, — Tnl’si saith, I have seen the good men of all nations, but none is equal unto him, who* 
is the single-hearted servant of the Lord, and who night and day at every breath reiterateth his 
name (40). Let the Holy man be ever so vile by birth or station, still no high-boni man is 
equal unto him. For the one day and night uttereth the Name, while tho other ever burneth in 
the fire of pride (41). D6M ,— The Servant of the Lord is ever devoted but to the one Name 
He careth not for bliss or in this world or hereafter. Ever romaiuing apart from the world he* 
is not scorched by the fire of its pains (42). > 

IV. — Perfect Peace . 

MU, - The adornment of the night is the moon, the adornment of tho day is tho sun. The 
adornment of the servant of the Lord is Faith, and the adornment of that faith is Perfect 
Knowledge (43). The adornment of this knowledge is Meditation, tho adornment of meditation • 
S Seif -surrender to the Lord, and the adornment of self-summdor is paro and spotless 

J: GELC0 


^ 111118 ^ eace “altogether pure and spotless, and dostroyoth all the troubles 

mankind endureth He who can maintain such peace within his heart over remainoth in an 
ocean of rapture (45). The sorrows which are bom of the threefold sins, 18 tho intolerable hoard 

p g A Committed ’ ~ a11 these are wi P e d away. Him, who romaineth rapt in 
Perfect Peace, doth no woe e’er approach to pierce (46). 0 Tul’sl, so oooF is the Holv 

Man, that ever he remameth free of earthly cares. The wicked arc like serpents, but what can 
ey o un o lm, for his every hmb hath become a sure medicine 18 against tlioir bite (47). 

jDoM, — Yerj cool is he, and very pure, free from all taint of earthly dosiro. Count him as 

free, his whole existence rapt in Peace (48). wounwumas 

7? Um “ oI ’ '' 1 “> “ttoroth word. of anger frtra, hi 
“ 5“ m f ™‘ V ,W P *"™ "f words, never Moth one to ace of 

^-Search je the seven regions, 1 ® tho nine continents,” tho II, too worlds,” and 

C “ “T *° *“? <»>• . O^ii-Whoro Potrac hath boon intfarj \ £ 

Me ewa r , trad STfcfc ITTll “ S. ^ "* - **■ 

■ .. , , , 01 jrea ' CB reacc is a bhss-gmntr ocean, whose shinimr 

bmT(52). 0 7 aTG SanS ' Him ’ Wh ° Se b ° dy and soul aro ^l' 1 1x1 no i™ of self can 

t, i. iv n '* C3»C6 is like unto <x tni^hty Wiitcr. winch when ti man 

wit^cmintlffls^fcrts (S^^H^virtnM*^ h^miT 5 ^™ 0 ^ 1 ^*1? ” ^ l0n ^* ^ 10 wiukod)^ 

see^it marvelleth ; bnt he wholLthonce 

“ £ z : :°T od v hmh * by 

rtitoea “ coolness ” in the foUowing^LT ^ ° an °° ° h °* ollmato liko In<liu - Mw l J »ot describes what oqn- 

18 TJ » (Mpo, /wnti! Md the othew. SmalhaK WiU ° h “ P ° rson littcn "a*# rocovors. 

■ from tho “ no bo ““ ot 

> Tutnes inthe sense of “ qualities” not « good qualities.” 
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Albeit it is cool, and gentle, pleasure giving, and preserving life, still count not Peace as water,® 
for as lire also are its virtues (56). 

Ohaupdi,— Those mortals ne’er have Peace even in a dream, whose way is that they 
blaze, they burn, they are angry, they make angry, they spend their lives in love and hate 
alternately (57). Doha, — He is learned, he is skilled, he is wiBe and holy, he is a hero, 
he is alert, he is a true warrior (58), he is full of wisdom, he is virtuous, he is generous and 
full of meditation, whoso soul is free from passion and from hate (59). 

Ghaupdi, — The fire of Passion and Hate is extinguished. Lust, anger, desire are 
destroyed. 0 Tul’si, when Peace hath taken up its abode within thee, from thy heart of hearts 
ariseth a loud cry for mercy (60). Doha, — - There ariseth a loud cry to the Lord for mercy. 
Lust and its crew are flod, oven os the darkness fleeth ashamed before the arising sun (61). 

Good man, hear thou with attention this ‘ Kindling of Devotion,’ and where thou meetest 
an unfit word, correct it (and forgive tho poet) (62). 

(3) BarawS or Barawai B&m&yan. In the Barawd metre (6 + 4 + 2 + 4 + 2 + 
1 = 19 mdbrds). In 7 k binds or cantos. Kdnd I, Bdl-hdvd w. 1-19. Kdnd II, Ayodhyd-lcdnd 
vv. 20-27. Kdnd III, Aranya-kiind, vv. 28-33. Kdnd IV, Kishkindhy a-kd nd, vv. 34-35. 
Kdnd V, S malar -kdnd, vv. 30-41. Kdnd VI, LahM-Mnd, v. 42. Kdnd VII, Uttar-Mnd, 
vv. 43-69. A good commentary by Baudan Patjhak, another by Baij’rulth, published by Nawal 
Kish6r, Lucknow. Pamjit Sudhilkiun DvivGdi is of opinion that this work is incomplete as it 
stands now. No othor work of tho poet is without a mangala, or introductory invocation. 

After throe introductory versos in praise of Sltfi’s beauty, the poem follows the story of 
the Jtdmdyan, in an extremely condensed and often enigmatic form. Thus, the whole narrative 
of tho Kuhkindhtjd-kiind is given in two verses, and of tho Lahkd-hdnd in one verse; as 
follows s 

Kishkindhyd-Mnd, 

Sydma yanm dim mdrati LaohMmana Bdma I 
Xna to hhai situ litrati ati abliirdma II 1 II 
Knjmtt-pdlit gimii-barajita ah id a andtha I 
Kuhtthu ltvipd-nidhi rdnra hasa gum-gdtha II 2 || 

(Hanumau points them out to Sngviva and says): ‘Those two forms, one dark and the 
other fair, are HAma mtd Uksbnmiin. They have won (lit. from them is sprung up) a spotless 
glory, very charming (to him who hoars tho tale).’ (When Mma had killed Bali, and set Sngrfva 
on tho throne. Tho lutter approached him and said), ‘loll me, Abode-of-mercy, how lean 
sing thy virtues. I am lmt a lord of kn-jntius (monkeys), without a single virtue of my own, of 
mean birth, anil with no protector (except thee).’ 

Luhkd.-kii ltd. 

Jit hi dh it vnliuni mltiiidit mhUtt manta I 
,ltila-dhi mriiM, ko kuhai Hdin.it bhajuioanta || 

(On hearing about Kita I from Uanuman), tho holy Rama (started for Lanka) glorious with 
an army [ait ham fur rdhhtt) of many kinds (of animals), accompanied by tho Serpent of Eternity 
(?!, o, Lakshmaua who was its Incarnation). Who dare say that (the army) was like the sea ? 
*(For tho son, is <h\stm<;Uv<*, but U A urn's army wow for the benefit of mankind, as *with. it he 
conquered Lanka.) 

This witilriM ox|>l;u»Uiu U . Thn p.mfc Sum in ilia last few versos compared Peace with water and contrasted 
it with lire. But, lt<j llio must not bo carried too far, for water, though it assuages thirst, &c. s has 

hat temporary uffimt s am l thirst wturu* while tho effects of Peace are permanent. On the other hand, hre, 
though a burning dcstr^yur, is also an universal purifier* and as such resembles Peace. 
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(4) P&rbati-mangal. The marriage song of Parvati. Sixteen stanzas. Each composed 
of sixteen or twenty- four lines in Arum 2 * chhand f followed by four lines in HarigUi-chhand, a total 
of 360 lines or charans. 


The poem describes the marriage of Um*t, or Plrvati, to 'Siva, — well known to readers of 
the Kumdra Sambhava. It is a favourite subject with Tul’si Dfis, (of. Earn. Bd , 75 and ff.), 
who makes skilful use of the contrast between the snowy purity and grace of the daughter of 
the Himalaya, and the terrifying horrors of 'Siva’s appearance. The tale may well be described 
as telling the legend of the marriage of pure Aryan Nature-worship to the degrading demon- 
worship of the aborigines of India. The following example describes the approach of diva’s 
gruesome marriage procession to Uma’s home : — 

BibudJiQL boli Sari haheu n%ka\a purn den | 

Apana apana saju sab al tin bilag acu II 97 II 
Pramatha-n&tha hS sdtha Pramatha-gana rdjahin I 

Bibidha bhahtimuhlia bdhana bSkha birujdhih II 98 || 

Kamatha Jchapara madhi hhdla nisfina hajuwaliih 1 

Nava-kapala jala bhari bhari piakiii pidwahih II 99 || 

Bara anuharata bardta 6 am Sari hand kaha I 

Su?ii Ida hahsatu Mahesu holi hautu/ca maha II 100 || 

Bada binvdu maga modu na hachhu hald dwata | 

Jdi nagara niardni bardta lajfiwata II 101 II 
Pura Miarubharu ura haral&heu Achalu Akhandalu I 

Paraba udadhi umageu janu lahhi bidhu-mandalu II J02 || 

Pramudita ge agawdnu bihVsi lardialii | 

BhabharS banai na rahata na banai paratahi || 103 || 

CJialS bhdji gaja bfiji phirahih naJiih phSrata I 

Bdlalia bhabhari bhuluna phirahin ghara Mr ala || 104 || 

JDinha j di ja?iawdsa sujulsa MS saba \ 

Ohara ghara Idlaha bdta Jsahana IdgS tuba || 105 || 

Prota betdla bardta bhuta bhaydnaha I 

Bar ada chadhd bara bhfiura sahai huh finale a If 10G \\ 

Kmala Icarai karat dr a Icahaldh liama sdholda I 

Dehhaba hoti Malta jiata jaun bdhehia II 107 || 

Samdch&ra suni soefm bhaeu man a Mainahiu I 

Ndrada Tee / apadS&a hawana ghara gainahih It 108 1 1 
Chjiand. |) Ghara-ghdla-cMlaha halaha-priya hahiata paramu paramdratln | 

Taist bar&hM kinhapuni muni sdta swdratka xrfraUn | 

Ura lai Umahih anelea build jalapali janani, tlitkha miinai 1 

TLimawwim lealim hdnu-mahmd agama nijuma ntt janai || 13 II 

. wiiJl Ms retinue of ghosts and goblins attended by all the other goth, approaches the 

bride s home. The gods, headed by Vishnu, can hardly conceal Ihcir laughter at his strange array). 
Han addressed the gods and said ‘ Tho city is now near. Lot mi uauh march separately, 
each with his own retinue. 25 Goblins will look best in attendance on their lord.’ (So Siva’s 


. Arwa-chhma. 20 mitris, with pause at tho 11th. Tho last two syllables must ho one m AM each. The 
mstto is not mentioned by Kellogg, or by Oolebrooko in liis essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry. It is described 
™to6aaw-P r aetaraU.Prahlj a , of Efim Dlls XMAsi, which gives tho first two lines of tho PAtMUmmig-xl as an 
example. San9(tt.cJiha7i,(J, also called Mahtshartc-Mmnd is well known. Doseriboit by Kellogg on p. 20 of his prosody, 
by Colebrooke. It has seven foot in eaeh lino (I x 3) + <1 + 2 2b nMras. Pause at tho 16th 
mat** ^ s ® c °J ldary pause at Tho last syllable of each charm muwt ho long. T3 uh in tho Htamlartl of the 

varieties, which, while having 28 mAtras, with tho last syllable of each rharan long, do 
not follow the orthodox divisions. This is the ease in tho lV.rbat.Umapjal. 

is is Bimp y a piece of mischief on Hari’s part, to make Siva’s rotinuu inoro ghastly by contrast. 
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retinue assembled), conspicuous with many kinds of faces, vehicles and dresses. They .played 
©n kettle drums made of skin stretched over tortoise-shells or skulls, and filling human skulls 
with water they drink from them, and give each other to drink. Hari laughing cried, fi Like 
bridegroom, like procession and Mahesa, ashe heard his words, also laughed in his heart at the 
outlandish contortions of his followers. Sporting mightily they went along the road. No 
tongue could describe their diversions, as, when the procession neared the city, the music 
began. When the stir rose in the city, the Unscathed Mountain 36 rejoiced in heart, as the ocean 
swells when it sees the face of the Moon at its change. The heralds joyfully went forward to 
meet the God, but when they saw his procession, in terror they couldneither stand still nor run 
away. The elephants and horses fled in dismay and the latter refused to answer to their reins 
while the children ran for their lives in terror straight back home. (The procession) was led to 
its lodging place, where all arrangements for their comfort were made, while in every house the 
children began to tell (their elders) about their adventures. 6 The bridegroom's people are 
demons, goblins, and frightful ghosts. The bridegroom is a maniac riding on a bull and of 
terrible exterior. We declare of a truth, that if God saves ns, and we do not die of fright, we 
shall see countless weddings.* When Maina heard the news, grief filled her soul. 4 What 
house hath Narada’s counsel not destroyed h 27 

ChJiand . — A desolater of homes is he, a lover of strife, though he calls himself a 
seeker after supremo bliss. So also the seven sages, companions of their own selfish 
ends, have arranged this marriage. 1 Full of sorrow the mother lamenting took Uma to her 
breast, but Himalaya said : t Not oven do the Scriptures know the full extent of Siva’s 
greatness.* 

(5) J ftnaki -mangal . The marriage song of Sit A. Twenty-four stanzas, with the same 
metro as in the Pdrbali-mtmgal. Total 480 lines. The poem describes the journey of Rama 
with ViSvfimitra from Otidh to Miihilu, the breaking of Siva’s bow, and Rama’s marriage to 
Sitfi. The following specimen describes the journey of the young princes, with the saint 
through the the forest : — 

(Uri lam bdli mrita mm bipula bilohahih \ 

Vhdmilnn bula-subhtma bihatja mriga rokaldn |] 33 || 

Sakmhahin mnnihi mbhila haJmri pi tin dwahih l 

Tori plnilti phala kUalttyit mdla bandwahin || 34 1| 

JJvkld Undda pmmdila prfana Kansiha nm l 

Karutit jdhih [/liana M&nha sumana barahhaMh sura il 35 M 
Jladhi Tddahd Rdma jdni mba lay aka I 

IHilyd mmfm rahasya did muni- nay aka \\ 36 (I 

Matja-ldijtmha kd /cumin mjfhula mam Idchmia | 

dr re Kansiha dUnmahln hipm bhaya-muchana II 37 ll 
Mari n i sue It am»nikara jnj ii 1 1 > hanwmen I 

A b huy a hid mnni-bvinda jug at a jam gden II 39 II 
Hi jn'it e a < Ur u -an rnJcdjn mahdmnni mam dhari | 

iltLutfhih eh aid Unmi die i nu hha»ma kha nmv> kari II 40 II 
Gautama uttri udhdri pttlhai /itiHulhdmahin \ 

Jauakamatjam luiyum mahdmnni JRdmahin II 41 |l 
Qhhand , tl Lai 'tjueu, Udmaldn Ctddhi-imami lilvhi pura liarahM hid I 
Muni-rdn, dtjd Idnti dun saeMwa guru IMrnra lid \\ 

Nripa tjuhd p airy a aslsa pdi m ana ddara a it hid I 

Abnldhi Udmakin anuhhamta jmu Brahma suhha sau gunawid II 5 II 

M I translate tt chain a/dtamlaln^ in tho houso of Umfi’s father, the Himalaya. It may also bo translated 

the firm, the mibrokt'ii out*,* i t r fcivn. 

87 Nfirada was a groat stirrer up of dissension and was tho author of the ruin of many families. 
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The princes looked about them at the mountains, trees, creepers, rivers and large 
and in their boyish -way ran after the birds and deer to try to catch them. Then remembe ~ 
in awe the saint, they would turn back to him in fear, and, plucking fruit, flowers and ten<T 
twigs, would weave them into garlands. Lov© filled -Yitwamitra’s heart as he watehed th« 
playful sport. The clouds cast shade, the gods dropped flowers on them. When ^ 

slain Tanaka, the mighty saint knew that he was all-fitted for his task, and imparted'” 
him the mystic charm of knowledge. Satisfying the hearts and eyes ©f the- people on j 
way, driving away the fears of the holy men, they arrived at Kausika’s hermitage. There 1 
boy prince attacked and defeated the demon army, and gave the hermits security for ■„ 
sacrifices, while the whole world sang his glory. Then the great saint, intent upon the need 
of Brahmanas, saints, and gods, induced Rama to accompany him (to Mitliila) on the pretes 
of the sacrifice of the bow. On the way the prince wrought salvation for Ahtdyd, Ga ut ama 
wife, sending her to her husband’s abode, and then, the great saint conducted Rw, 
Mithila, the city of Janaka. • 

Chhand. The son of GHidhi (Viswfimitra) conducted Rama, and gazed upon the city wit 
his heart full-filled with joy. Hearing of his arrival, the king (Janaka) with, minister# 
state and honorable Brahmanas came forth to meet the lord of Baints. The king 
clasped his feet and earned his blessing, showing him hospitable reverence s and then, i 
his eyes fell upon Rama, he felt as if the Almighty had multiplied his happiness' 
thousand times. r - L 

(6). Sri RAm&jfia, or Sri Rftmftgya, or R&m-Sagun&feall. The Commands of 
Holy Rama, or The Collections of llama-omens. Metre B6hd. In seven adkydyas ®r leoti 
of seven saptalcas or septads, each containing seven pairs of dShds. Each adhyiya temei 
sort of running commentary or summary of the corresponding Mi)da of the Rdmdyana. 1 ™ 
verse or pair of doMs is used as a means of foretelling the success or otherwise of "anyth 
undertaken. It is a kind of Sortes Virgiliafice. The inquirer takes three handfuls of 
seed. He counts the first handful out by sevens, and whatever number remains over, is f 
the number of the adhydya. Again he counts oat the socond handful in the same way's! 
whatever is over is the number of the saptaka ; and similarly, whatever number is over fe 
the third handful is the number of the dohd. Thus if there are 53 seeds in tho first heap, j 
number of the adhydya is 4 (i. e. 40 (= 7 X 7) + 4. If there are 108 in the second 
the number of the saptaka is 3 (15 X 1 + 3 = 108), and if there are 16 in the third; 
the number of the dohd is one. In this case the verse which is to be accepted as an 
is the first verse of the third septad of the fourth lecture. If the number of any bandfull 
exactly divisible by seven, then the remainder is considered to bo seven. Thore are - 
ways of finding out the verse based cm the same principle, which need not bo detailed 
The following^ a specimen of this work. It is tho third septad of the third lecture 
Mdyd-mjigu pahichdni Prdbhu nhaU Siya-mchi jdni I 

Banehaka chora pmpancha-kvita saguna to halm hUuhdni II 1 || 

Stya haram-abasara saguna bhaya sansaya mntdpa \ 

Ndri-kdja hita rnpata gata pragma pardbhuva pdpa II 2 II 
Utaha-raja Ravana samara ghdyala Mm birdja I 

Sura sujasu scahijrama maM maranu sued Mbit hdja II 3 II 
Bmna Lakham bma bam bihtla phirala Siya-sudhi ISta I 
Suchata saguna bihhddu bada asubha arishta achSta II 4 It 
■ Raghubara Ifkala bihangu l a i e M t g WMJK dots Lira I 

BasfrniV Ud !f f*’ **”* kaU diha rnalUMra II 5 It . 

Basaratto tS dasa-gum bhagati sahita tdsu tori toju , 

• han<2h l[ emSta Pmhlm kW-sindhu Raghu-rdju U 6 It 

™ mhta nita smiirahn SUd Bdma t 

’ wmangala subha sadd ddi madhya parindma It 7 tl 
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Though he saw through (Mancha’s disguise as) the false deer, the Lord, knowing SitA’s 
longing, went forth. This must be called a disastrous omen of a deceiving thief, produced by 
illusion. 

The omen of the opportunity for the rape of Sitft is one of fear, and doubt, and anguish. 
Es pecially in reference to a woman’s actions, doth it portend defeat and sin. ° 

The Vulturo-king fought with Rilvana, and, wounded, shone forth as a hero. In the con- 
test (this is the omen of) tko glory of the valiant— that is death in cause of the Good Master. 

' Rama and Lakshmana wander distraught through the forest, seeking for news of Sita. 
They point to an omen of great sorrow, of unlucky, senseless misfortune. 

When Rama saw the bird (Jatayu, the vulture-king) distraught, and he saw the two heroes, 
he gave him news of Sita, and, crying * Situ Rama,’ with steadfast soul gave up the ghost. 
(This is an omen of salvation after death.) 

The Lord Rama, the Ocean of pity, performs the funeral ceremonies of that (vulture), 
whose faith was ten times that of Dasaratlia, and with his brother, grieves for the loss of bis 
friend. (This is a good omen for those who believe.) 


0 Tul’si, ever meditate with love on Sitft and llama, — an omen ever fortunate and lucky, at 
the beginning, at tho middle, at the end. 

The following interesting legend about the composition of the Bdmdgyd has been com- 
municated to me by BtiM ltam Din Singh. At that time the Rftjft of KAsl Raj Ghat in Banaras 
was a Gahawftr Kshattriya (to whose family tho Rajas of Mftnrft and Kantit now belong). His 
son went out on a hunting expedition with tho army, and one of his people was killed by a 
tiger. This gave rise to a rumour, which reached tho king, that it was the prince who had 
suffered, and full of anxiety ho sent to Pal) ’lad Ghat to summon a well-known astrologer named 
Ganga Ram Jyotishf. On tho astrologer's arrival ho asked him to prophesy the exact time at 
which tho prince should return from his limiting expedition. If 'his prophesy turned out true 
he would bo rewarded with a Utkh of rupees, hut, if false, his head would be cutoff. Dismayed 
at this peremptory order, Gangil RAm asked for time till tomorrow morning to calculate ont his 
answer, and under this pretext obtained permission to return to his house at Pah’lM Ghat, 
where ho spent some very bad (|uartorH of an hour. 

His dearest friend was Tnl’st DAs, who was living closo by in the suburb of As!, and the two 
holy mon wore in tho habit of mooting constantly and at the time of evening prayer taking the 
air in a boat on tho river Ganges ; accordingly, on this evening, Tul’si Das came in hia boat to 
Pah’l&d Ghat, and called out for Ganga ltum’ who, however, was too much occupied with his 
own unhappy thoughts to notice the cry, though it was repeated again and again. At length 
Tul’si sent a boatman to see wiiat was tho matter, who retnmod with a message that the 
Jyfltisht was just thou unwell anil would not go out that ovening. On hearing this, the poet 
landed and wont to bis friend’s bouse, and seeing him in tribulation asked him what was the 
matter. On being told tlu» cause, Tul’st Dlls smilad and said, ‘Come along. What cause for 
tribulation is tliis'r 1 I will show you a means of extricating yourself, and of giving a correot reply- 
Consoled by those words, and trusting fully to Tul’si DAs’s almost divine knowledge. Gang* ' 
RAm wont ont with him and, as usual, offered his ovoning prayer. On their returning 
together to Pah’lAd Ghat, after nightfall, Tul’s! l)As asked for writing materials, but no pen or 
inkstand, only some paper could be found. So tho poet took some catechu out of his betel box 
for ink, and bogan to write with a piece of ordinary rood (not a reed pen). He wrote on for six 
hours without stopping, und named what ho had written, Mhwtjyu. He gave e manuscrip 
to Gangil Rftm, and showing him how to use it for purposes of divmatmn (as previously, 
explained) wont home to Ast. Gangft RAm then consulted the oracle, and found that the 
prince would return all well next evening. Early in the morning he went to Tnl si Das, and 
told him what ho had diviuod from tho manuscript. Tho poet directed him to go and tell the 
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RajS. accordingly. He therefore -went to Raj Ghat, and declared to the Raja that the prince 
would return all well that evening, ■ The Raja asked at what hour, and the astrologer replied 
‘one ghari before sunset/ i 2 * * ® Thereupon the Raja ordered Ganga Ram to be kept in confinement 
till further orders. Sure enough, at the very time predicted by the astrologer the prince 
returned, and the Raja, overcome with joy at his arrival, forgot altogether about the former 
and his promised reward. Five or six ghans after nightfall, Ganga Ram sent word to him that 
the prince had returned, and asked why he was still in prison. Then the R&j& remembered 
and hurriedly calling for him, offered him with much respect the promised Idkh of rupees. 
Ganga Ram at first replied, * Maharaj, neither will I take this money, nor will I ever practice 
prophecy again. It is too dangerous. A moment’s inadvertence may cost me my head/ The 
Raja, full of shame, replied, ‘ What I said, I said when I was not responsible for my words. 
Show favour tome by forgetting them, forgiving your humble slave, and accepting this money/ 
The astrologer at first consented to take a small sum, but the Raja would hear no excuse, and insisted 
on sending him and the whole lakh, to his home in charge of a guard of soldiers. Ganga 
took the money direct to Tul’si Das at Asi, and laid the wholo amount at his feet. The poet 
asked him why he had brought it. ‘Because,’ replied tho astrologer, ‘the money is yours, not 
mine. Why should I not bring it to you ? My life has been saved and tho money earned by 
your grace alone. It is for this reason that I am come to you. It is more than enough for 
me that my life has. been saved/ ‘ Brother',’ said the poet, ‘tho grace was not mine gjj 
grace cometh from the Holy Lord Rama and his blessed sponso Sitil. Yon and I are friends. 
Without Rama’s grace, who can save whom, and who can destroy whom ? Take now away 
this money to your home, where it will be useful. What need have I of this world’s goods P 
But Ganga. Ram refused to be persuaded, and those two good and holy men spent the whole 
night arguing as to who was the rightful owuer of tho monoy. At dawn, Tul’sl D&s wad 
persuaded to keep ten thousand rupees, and helped the astrologer to convoy the remaining ninety 
thousand to the latter’s house. With the ten thousand rupees, ho built ten temples in honour 
of Hanuman, with an image of the God in each. These ton temples exist to tho present day, 
and may be known by the fact that they all face south. 

, Tul’ei Das is believed to have composed other works to assist divination,** but the one 
which is admitted on all hands to be authentic is the Rumdgyd, of which the copy written by, 
his own hand, with the reed-pen, and the catechu ink, was in oxistonco at Pah’lAd Ghat up to 
about thirty years ago. As stated above, a largo number of versos of tho R&m&gyd are repeated 
in the Bohubali. 

(To le continued.) 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 
DHAMMACHETI, 1476 A. D. 

BY TAW SEIN KO. 


( Continued from <p . 150 .) 

Evaxh. Lankadipe s asa nap atitt hanato chasu vassasatesu kiftci aparipuwesn yew t 
Lankadipe bhikkhu tMha bhinn&ti : tayo nikaya jata. Tdsu Mahaviharavasinikayff 
v’accantaparisuddho dhammavadl ; sesa dve nikaya aparisuddha adhammavadiuo. Tato pafjhaya 
Lankadipe anukkamena dhammavadino appatara dubbalu ; adhammavadiuo pana bhikkhu 
baliutara balavanta. Te vividha apatipattiyo duppafipattiyo va pafcinajjanti. Torn sasanarii 
samalaih sakantabam s’abbudam jataxh. 


Lankadip 0 sasanapati^kanato dvesatt&dhikacatusat&dkike vassasahasse, Satthupari* 
nibbanatS pana aflfc ’uttarasattasatftdiiikS vassasahasse vitivatte, Sirisanghabodhi- 


i T us ;l t . ly . point8 out ^ at thi « sentenoo marks tlio wholo' "story as .ipoorypbA 

work Sea ddhds 1 °i S ^° h dlv “ ot ‘ on “ ' K onl y disolosos good or bad omens for commending a new 

° r Z nvT 0 of laat septad, where this xe clearly stated* 

89 Abe is one- 
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R8rakk8Jmabah.ui)j.a]i&rajassa Lankadipe rajj&bhisekapattato attkarasam© vasso, raja 
apatipattidappafcipatfciyo patipajjantanam sasanavacarikanam bhikkhunam dassaae, sasaaassa 
uppaima-mala-kaufcak’-abbuda-bliavam natva: “Yadi madiso sisanassa •npp n.nT'ft-T»«.i»-'lr n .nt n V - 
abbuda-bbayam janitva pi, yatha sasanam parisuddham bhaveyya; tatba byaparam anapajjitva 
v’upekkkako vihareyya ; tatba sati Sammasambaddbe snkara-pemabbipasada-garaya-oittikara- 
bahnlo na bhaveyya. Appeva namaham TTdutiibaragirivasI Mahakassapatherapamukhassa 
sammapatipattipatipannassa dhammavadino MahaviharavasisaAghass’ upattharabhakam. 
katva, yath Asoko dhammarajti Moggaliputtatiasamabatheram upanissayam katva, vibhajjavadl 
Sammasambuddbo ti vadantoss’ accantaparisuddhassa dhammavadino mahato bbiVlr>,T,p n f l g},n,nn > 
npatthambhakatii katva, sassatfidivadi Sammasambuddho ti vadante aparisuddhe satthisahas- 
samatte papabliikbbu uppabbSjotva, sasanassa visodhanam kareyyaa ti. Evam evaham pi 
apatipatti-duppatipattiyo patipajjante aparisuddhe adhammavadino baba papabhikkhu appab- 
bajetva, Mahavihanivasinikiiyam Skanikiiyam avasesetva sasanavisddhanam kareyyan ti” 
•ciutetva, tatba katva, sasanavisodlianam akasi. Bhikkhunan ca katikavattam karapesi. Pacch&pi 
oa TijayabahuTaja ca, Parakkamabatrarajai ca, sasanavisodkanattham katikavattam karapesum. 

Tato pattbayaLankadipe accantaparisuddhassa saramapafcipattipatipannassa dbammavadino 
Mahaviharavasibhikkhusanghassa pavesibhuto akanikayabhuto bhikklmsaAgha yav 
’ajjatana pavattati. 


“Tasma byatta pafibalo bbikkbii samraad evayacanen ’ajjbesetva, Lankadipe supari- 
auddham upasampadaih. sammabarapatva, imasmim RamaAAadese patifthapetva, 
saddbasampanuanam upatuuapadApukkbanam kulaputtauam tad upasampadam gabapetva, sasanam 
' nirasauk ’upasampadabhiivapajjanoua parisuddham pariyodatam butva, yavapancavassasahassa- 
parimanakalupnriyantii-pavattammamattham kareyyan ti.” Tato Ramadhipatiraja Moggalana- 
ther&dayo baviaatithdro nimantotva 0 vam uynci : “ amhakam idani bhante, HamaBSadeso 
bbikkbunam upasampudii Busaiika viya kbiiyati. Tasma sasahk’npasampadadhinam sasanam 
batham yiivapancavaKsuHabaHsapiu’iuuu.iakrdapaviyanta thassati F Sihnjadipe oa bbante, sasana- 
patittbanato patthiiya yiiv’ ojjatan ’aeeantapamuddho Mahaviharavasisanghaparamparabhuio 
bbikkhusaiighu pavattati. Yadi bhautd, tumhe Sihaladipam gantva, Mabavibaravaaisangha- 
paramparabhubiHaughald pamuddhaih garabaparupavadamattavirahitaih ganam neoinitva, 
Sammasambuddba-doba-sitali-karauatthanabbutaya KalyapxgaAgaya sajjitayam udakuk- 
khepasimayam upasampadaiix sammahareyyitha ; tad upasampadam sasanabijam katva, 
xopetvu, idha RamitftiiiuU>mi Hiultlhusumpamiimam upasampaddpekkhanam kulaputtanam upasam- 
pad ’afikanuh nippajjupeyyiima. Tatba sati a5sanam. idaib parisuddham butva, yavapaScavassa- 
fiabassaparimiinakulupuriyautri tlmssali. 

SIba]adTpaganmuafi «a bluuitc, tumlmkam mahapphalam bhavissati, mabuniBamsam. Sibaja- 
dipaib ' patta hi hhanti", tuiuhu iathft Siridritliadbutuu ca, Dakkbi^asakbadayo Bodhirnkkbe 
oa, Ratanaootiyfiillui cotiyani ca, Sanianfcaku{apabbatamattbak5 tbitam Bhagavato PadavalaSjace- 
tiyabca, vanditun at pujituiiuft lacuhcyyatba. TonabbantS, tumMkam anappabapanMbbisando 
vaildbissati. Tasma Bihajadlpagamanaya tumluikaih santiko varam asisamfiti.” 

Atlia to tbura Susanavuddhihctukatba: Maharaja, dhammikft to varAsisa. Sihaladipagamanau 
ca no accantam iivamippakn puSnabhisando vaddbissati. Tasma varan to d amm a, Sihaladipam 
gacclussamati” vulva patinnam atiiuiiHU. 


Atha raja tliSramun patisasaniuhlabhitva: paunasa 
pitam mahaggh* inda-nila-mai.nimayani Ckath soiapattan ca ; 
sadbarakapidliiina-pattafi ca ; tuitwiphala-Hn vsnnaparikatarh suvannabbingaran ca ; timsapbala- 
aavftnua-sajjitnJii tlvad»saknya*taii»b»lla»po{akan ca ; tGttiihsaphala-savanjj.!ibbisankhatam cetiya- 
santliiinaiii wiivuntuuiiuyiui iifd uminid irah ca; plialikamayain dbStumandiran ca^ ^sSiugalla- 
sadisa-krtciununi-piu’isiuikhai inii dhutumamliraB ca j suvaiinamalan cAti ; • 

{Iiadliixtup u]usakkunau ubhisuiikuri pafcisajji. 


-ettbakam Sirida- 
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Ratanacetijadi-cetija-PadavalaSja-bavisa-BodhiraMilia-p'ujanattliaya ca :• canavannkni 
pancasi tivitan ani ca; suvannalimpte madhusitthamaye panEasamabadipe ca; snvannalirDDit" 
'madhusitthamaye paSSasadipe cabliisaixkliari. ‘ i; 

SIhaladipavasInam mahatheranam atthaya : sukhumiinaih kappasadussitnaih cattalisaman. 
jiiseca; koseyyamayani ca kappasamayani ca rattavapna-pltavappa-cittavanna-dbavalavaniia- 
vasena nanavappani vteatipavurauani ca ; cittavannani Haribhufljadesiyani vlsatitambulapSta- 
kani ca 5 catasso selamayakupdikayo ca ; affba 1 Cinadesiya cittakundikiiyd ca ; vlsati CinadesiyS 
bijaniyo ca patisajji. J ■ 

Api ca Ramannadesissaro dhavalagajapatibbuto Ramadkipatiraja Slbaladipavaslnam 
ayyauam mahatheranam sakkaecam abhivadetvii, sandcsapanpam idam nivedosi : “ Siridatha- 
dhatadipujanatthaya bhante, maya pahitehi pujasakkaroki Sirid iifcl iftdli StAd ayo pfijetum byapa- 
Tam kareyyatba. Saaissebi bavisatiya therein saddhiih pesita Oitvaduta-ltamadutAbbidbana 
saparijana SiridathadhAtum passitum va, vandituiii vil, piijitnm va, yatha labhissanti ; tath* 
ayya, vayamam kardntn. Siridatbadhatn-dassanubhivadanapujanrHu katvii, sasissa bavisati 
tbera Mahaviharavasipavenibkutabhikkkusangkato garnbapavilpavadamattavimbitam ganaia 
uccinitva, Bhagavata nabanaparibhdgena paribknttaya Kalyaiilgaiigaya sajjituyam udakukkhe* 
pasimayam upasampadam yatha labhissanti; tathii ayyii, vilyiimaih karuntuti.” Jivam Sihalad!- 
pavasinam mahatheranam pahetabbasandeaapapnam abhisaiikhari. 

Sihalissarassa pana Bhuvanekabahurajassa : dvisataphala-rupiy’ aggbaniko dvo rnlamanayo 
ca; timsAdhikacatusataphal’agghamko dye lohitaukamanayo ca; dlghakaficnkatthaya katani 
givakkbakatinitambapadatthanesu porisankhataoittakani mabagghani catkin Cinapatfcani ca* 
dbayala-nilayannani bbasmanibbani purimapuppkikani tipi gbana<Cinapattiini ca; dhavala* 1 
nilavannani bhasmanibhani matthani dye ghana-Cmapattani ca ; dhavalavappam mattham e kaia 
ghana-Cinapattan ca; haritavapnSni vSyimapupphikani dvo ghana-Cinapa(truii oa; baritavannaA 
mattham ekam ghana-Oinapattau ca; mocakavapnani matthani dve Cmapntfiuti ca ; pltavapnavi- ' ' 
yimapappbikam ekam ghana-Cinapattan ca; rattavanna-vayimapiipphikamukam pelava-Oinapatitaft 
ca; dkavala-nilavanpam bhasmanibham vayimapupphikamokam polava-Cinapattaii cAti: yfeati . 
Cmapafcfam, PavityAbhidhanabhiyyam vIsaticitrakoHoyyavattliani ca ; cammakoBavirahitina* * ; 

tattarikanam dvephalasatani cAti 5 etthakam pabepakam patisnakhari. Sihalissarassa Bhuv# 

nekabahnriyassa Slhalayasikamabatberanam pabito sandosapaww vnttavacanasadisona 
vaeanena viracitaih suvannapattafi ca pa tisflAkha rj. ’ 

yam 7 attaka * patisankharitabbam tam sabbam patifiankliaritva, bavisatitberSnata • \ 
ticivaratthaya, rakbnmakappasadassiinaib catucattaliHamaiijnaani «a; MarammadSsiySni ^ 
nppamayani bayisatipavarapiini ca; bavlsaticitracammakhantjiini ca; IlariblmTijadosiyani sapf- ') 
anam bayisaticitratambaiapStakani ca datva ; maggantarapuribbayattliaya ca,' bbosaijatthiiya i 
ca, bahum deyyadhammam datya ; teaam sissabhutanani pi bavlMatibhikkhfmam bitvIsati-Katiput- ' 
H . an ^J a |_ _ ani oa ‘ ^ aramai adesiyani gbanapuppbani bavlsatijiaynmiinui ca datva ; sissebi 

saddhuntebavisatitbere Oitraduta^RSmadutabbidhanauajh dvinnath dutanam appetva • 
yatbayuttam dbatupujusakkarau ca; Sihaliyanaih mabathwanaih palidtubbiulilyyadliamman ca, ' 
san esapanpan ca, Bbuvanekab:ihu-Slbalissarassa pahunakau oa, sac ( I okuru van papattan ca 
dutanam hatthe ad_a S1 . BavisatigaaanaA ca tboranam dubbbikkhadyantaraye sati, 

dvopbalasatani dutSnam adasi. , 

Tato sasisse Moggalanatberadayo ekadasatbero Ramadutona saddbim ekanavam abhirn. 
ibbShapisT 86 MahSsiValith6raday5 §kSdasa ^5ro Citradutona saddbim ekanavam 

REVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE, 

“"^-f^-^aga-sakkarajS magbamasassa kajapak. 

y m 10 Q avare yos^'b ^xdh.5nanadimuk3aat5 nikkhamitva, Barauddaib 

- ■ 111 ■ . JL 


1 Cta in MS. (B). 
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pakkbanta. Citradiifaibhirujbii pana nava magbamasassa kajapakkhe dv adasamiy arii 
eandavare Yogilbhidhananadimukbato nikkliamitva, sanraddam pakkhanditva, chekena niya- 
mana, phaggu&ama3assa kalapakkbe atthamiyaih. Kalambutittham. patta. ' "** 

Tato BhuvanSkabaha-Sihalaraja tam pavattim sutva, pbaggunamasassa kalapakkb’ aposa- 
thadivasS, tesam okadasannaih tboranaih Citradutassa ca paceuggamanam karapetva, Ramadhi- 
patimahiiraj 3 na dhavalagajapafcikaladappanuaa sammanunam atidbayalatarasankhaknnda-kumu- 
da-sai-ada-candikri-samana-gajapati-bhntoua saddhadyanekagunaganasamanginS pabitasandesa- 
pannabhutam CitradutSu* iiuifauh suvaunapattam vacapetva, ativiya pJtisoxnanassajabo. Therehi 
oa Citradiitona ca sammodaniyath katluwh sariiiilyaih vitisarefcya, sayam eva vutthahitva, kappu- 
reua saddbiiii tambuladanarii katva, IhSranam liivasanatbkanau ca pindapatapacc&yaS ca dapetva, 
Citradiitassa ca nivasauiitbliiinaii ca piudbbayaii ca dapesi. 

PanadivasO Gitradiifco RrimadhipatimaUiiriijSna pahitadoyyadhammena saddbim Sibaladesi- 
yanam maliathoiTinnifa Kanddfiapauiiam adaxi. Atba to maliathera : “ yatba Ramadhipatimabara- 
jassa rnccati, talhii karissamati ” patiafiam. akariwu. 

Tato Citradutanavilblundbri iikrulaaatbom, Ramadutanavilbbirnlkariam ther anam assampat- 
tatta: “yav’ dto sampiipuuissnnti, tstva mayam Slhalaraiiiio ayacitva 3 (idb’eva Lankadipe 
vasissamiUi cintubvii tat.b ova SihsUaraniid ayacitva, tesam Ramadutanavabbirulhanam tber anam 
agamauam agamanto vasinisu. 

Atba RiiniadulAbliimJhii niivfi.) 3 Anni-Tidbapwagamimaggenagatatta cavitva, gamanakale 
patilomavatonagatatfa kicchoua, kasiroua gantvii, citramasassa sukkapakkhe navamiyam 
adiooavare Valligamaiii sampatta. 

Tasmim pana Valligamo Garavi rnima Slhajiyftmaooo rabfio damarikakamznam katva 
pativasati. T ass ft, nsivaya SiimpuMnUiilii pana, Sllialawuiiio kauitthabbatii naviibbirulho yodlja- 
bbirulhiihi lialumaviirii saddbiiii, to nit diimarikautncoona sadltim ynjjhanattbaydbhiyasi. Tato so 
amaeco bln tf3 patiyujjhit.mil axakkouto, faun lift giirnii nikkliamitva palayitva, vanam pavisi. 
Tato raiiiio kaiiitthablmta Valiigiimam lnbhitva pitivasati. Damarikassa panamacassa 
senikFirayodbiiuaiii ValligsiutaHHa oa Jayuvaddlianauagarassa o’antara tasmim tasmim tba.no 
niliyitva, ’gatiigatrunu'n juiiiiunm antarayakamttii, tlumwa ca Riiinadiito ca Jayavaddbananagaram 
gantnm iccbaufa~.su pi, tuniiO knuiftliubluitn, ttm (ikiixiith nadiisi. Tasmim pana naga-sikhi- 
naga-sakkaruja-bhiito saiiivacoharo duritH&ihabhava pathamSisalbamasassa kalapakkbe 
dutiyayaih tithiyaxn ov* okuBaiii lubhitva, thora ca Ramaduto ca Yalligamato nik- 
khamitva, xnaggantaragam&nona paQoadivasani vitinamotva, at^bamiyam Jayavaddbana- 
nagaraib sampatta. 

Tato Bhuviuiokabiiliu Silitijamauujindo tbomnam Ramadutassa c’agamanapavattidi sutva, 
paccuggumanuiii kfu'Fipittvfi, Rilmailuttlua Hiuiiauitam Riimfulhipatimahtirajassa suvannapttam 
vacapotva, piunudifailmilayu vutfauiiiyoii 1 ova kaUitbl ui pnt.i Kfii j tli iimxifa katvii, tberanam Ramadu- 
tassa ca pimjupiila'ii oa paribbnyau ca daiMitva, iiivaHauatthanam adasi. 

PuniwlivasG Uiiuiadiifa” Haihsavnl jpttrailliipnna liuiilii pahitarii doyyadbamman ca sandesa- 
pannan ca SiltaladoKiyansiiii iMulifitliuiuiiam adasi. To sabbe pi mabatbora Citradutassa viya 
RamadutaKsapi jaitifiuam adaihsu. 

Tatii paratii okamilsd vHivaffal, Ciiiudutanaviibbirujliii AnnradbapnrAgata tbera Ratanace- 
tiyaii ca, Mavioivattiodtiyau <ra, , l'hu|uu , u«mcotiyan ca, AbbayagiricetiyaB ca, SilBoetiyan ca, 
Jotavauacotiyan ca, Dakkltinasakliuiu M aliiilxldli i rakkhati ca vanditva, 'Lohapasadan ca passitva, 
tesu tiisu ciitiyaugauibu. kat.fadilm.iii tiualairivanaj»iikai’iipaliaranakiccam siimattbiya ’nnrupato 
katva, ]mjaKttkkam|iubbukaui vattajiatipattim purotva, paeciigantva, Jayavaddbananagaram 
sampatta. 


* Liuiuna supplied from M.S. (A). 
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Tato Sihalaraja navadvayabbirulha sabbe pi thera samagata tesarn Siridathadhatum 
dassettm ca, vandapetuii ca, kalo sampatto ti mantva, dutiy&saUiainasassa kalap&kkhassa 
pafipadabhute adiccavare vass’upanayikadivase, sabbam Siridritbadhatumandirapasadam 
alankarapetva, celavitanaih bandhapetva, gandha-dipa-dhumamalahi pujfiptitvfi, Sihaladesiye 
mabathere ekamantam vasapetva, sasisse naviidvayitbkirulhe bavlsatimalmthdrd ca nimantapetva, 
Citraduta-Ramadute ca pakkosapetva, suvannam ay aman dire Siriduthudhutiaifa inharapStva, te 
bavisatitbere ca Oitraduta-Ramadute ca passapesi, vandapesi, pujapesi. Tate Sihalaraja 
Ramadhipatiraniid sandesam anussaritva, tena paliite suvannamayadhatumaiidire Siridathadhatum 
tbapapetva, tass* upari setachattam dhartipetva, dliatuya puritam s u vannam ay a p a t taxi ca, suvan- 
namayabhingaran ca, suvaiinamayam dvadasakonarh tambulapetakan ca, tliaps&petva, bavisati- 
tberanan ca, CitradutaJElamadutanan ca dassetva: “ tumhe ca bhante, Citraduta ca, Ramaduta 
ca, Setagajapatissa yatha sandesakararh me janantuti” alia. Tato param Slhalarajft : Ct Setagaja- 
patissa yatha sandesam karissamiti,’ > Sihaliya maced anaputva, nalninapavi bhogena Bhagavata 
paribbnttayaKalyanigahgayanrivasaughiitam karapetvti, tass* upari pas ad am kfira put v fi celavita- 
nam bandhapetva, nanavidharii pi vitandiambanam kiirapdsi. Vidagamamahatherafii ca 
Mabaviharavasipavenibkutabhikkhlisanghaid pi garahaparu pa vfidamat tav irah i tarn ganam ticci- 
napesi. Tada Vidagamamahathero Dhammakittimahathora-Vanaratanamahatbera-Pafi- 
eaparivenavasidMiahgalathera-SIbal&rajayuvaraj&eariyather&dikam catuvisatiparimanam 
ganam uccini. Evam raja niivasaiigh atari) patisajjapefcva, gariiui c’ ucciimpefcva, dutiy&salbama- 
sassa kalapakkbe ekadasamiyaiii buddhavare Dhammaldttimahathei Adayd kammakarake 
catuvisatibkikkbu nimantapetva, navasaughlitam abhiruhupetvu, tesain catucattalisunam 
Ramannadesiyanarh bkikkhiinam upasampadanaih karapusi, 

Tato Sibaladesiyanam mahatheranam pubbd paradesatd agatugatrinam bliikkhfinaih upasam- 
padadanakale yathacinnanurupam te catucattrtlisa-Ramaunabhi kkl i u gihibluivo patitthapetva, 
puna V anaratanamahather 5 kasayadana-saranagamamidaua-vasuna pabbfijutvfi samandrabhu- 
miyam patitthapesi. 

Tato param buddhavarassa rattiyaih, Moggalanathero ca, Kumarakassapathero ca, 
Mabasrvalitbero ca, Sariputtatbero ca^ l&anasagarathoro c&ti : paftca thcra catxxvisatipari- 
mauassa ganassa santike Dhammakittimabatberam upajjhayam, Paficaparivenavasi- 
Mangalatberam acariyam, katva, upasampanna. Dvadasamiyaih pana guruvarassa ratti- 
yam, Sumanathero ca, Kassapathero, ca, Nandathoro ca, Rahulathoro ca, Buddhavam- 
sathero ca» Sumangalather o ca, Khuj janandatbero ca, So^uttar athoro ca, G-urmsagaratbero 
ca, Dbamraarakkbitatberb oftti: dasathera pana Vanaratanamahatboram upajjhayam, 
Pabcapariveuavasi-Mangalatbetam acariyam, katva, upasampanna. Tato param tera- 
samiyam sukkavarassa divakale, Culasumangalatbero ca, Javanapafiftathero ca, Cujakas- 
sapatbero ca, Culasxvalithero ca, Man.isaratbero ca, Dbammarajikatbcro ca, Candanasara- 
tbero cati : satta pi tbera Vanaratanamabatboram upajjhayam, Pabcaparivouavasi-Man- 
galatberam cv’ acariyam, katva, upasampanna. Tato paratn cuddasamiyaiii sannivare, 
tesam sissa bavxsatidabarabbikkbu Pabcaparivouavasi-Ma/igalatboranx upajjbayaiii, 
Sibalaraj ay uvaraj Nearly atboram acariyam, katva, upasampanna. 

Tato Sihalaraja upasampanne btcvisati-Rrimaimatherd nitmtnfcdtvu, bhojotvti; bhujanavasane 
ekam ekassa tiexvaran ca, Grocaratidesiyam ekam ekaih six run ca, v it an an ca, silrruusdnalekhitam 
ekam ekarix citracammakbandan ca, cbekena cundakardnabhisankliataih Jiatthidaniainiiyaui ekanx 
ekam talavantabljanin ca, ekam dkarh tambulapetakan ea, datva, pun’ aha: ** Jambudxparii 
bbante, tnmbe gantva, Hamsavatipure silsanam ujjutayi.ssa.tha. A n Tj ad dyy in 1 b a i ti ma< I a r 1 dua 
me ^ bhante, kitti na boti: sati ktirane khippam ova nassariadhairunatru Tnsmii idfinAham 
-tp^abakarii namapannattidanam dadeyyaih. Evarh blianto, tumliakam java-tayuknrii sa tlmssatiti” 
yafeva, Ramadutanavabhirulhanam : Moggalanatbora-Kumarakassapatbora-Sranasagara- 

tbera^ud.dbavarb.satbera-Nandatb©ra-Rabulatbdra-Sumangalathera-*Dbammarak k h i t a- 
tb©ra -Gi^umangalatbera-Kas sapatb era* Mabisaratbor a*sa ii k h El a r i am d k iUlttsa imam thera- 
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aain: Sinsaiigliabodliisami-Kittisiriinoghasami-Parakkamabahusami.Buddliaglioaasami-Slhala- 
dlpavisuddhasaini-GanLaiutaiiadliamsitmi-Jiniilankarasami-Rataiiamalisami- S&ddliammatejasami- 
Dliammammasaaii-BhuvanokabalmfiainUikamen’ Skridasanamanidatva; CitradutanavAbhirulkanaS 

ca: MahasIvalitb.ora-Saviputtathera-Sum.anat'liora-CulakasBapathera-Culanandatliera- 
goijuittarathera-Gu^asagarathera- Javanapaft&atbera-Culaslvalitbera-Dham m ar a j ik a- 

thira-Oandanasaratb.era-sftnkhatauam ckudosanuam thGranam : Tilokagurusami-Sirivanara- 

taaasaiat-Maftgalatli5msa»>i-Kal.vanl(iis>Bi85iai-CftndaiiagiriBaTni-SiridantadbatasSnii-yanaT5siti8- 

sasaini-RatauiUaiikiirasami-Maluiduvaisiiaii-Udumbttragiristtmi-Ciila.bhayatissasaraiti kamen’ eka- 
dasanamani adasi. 


TaW pana Rilmad u tanii v Ahh indh a okiidasatbora Riiraadf.tenn saddliim Jayayaddhanato 
aikkhatuitva, Valligamam G\*a piurniigatii. CitradiitanitvAbbirulhS pan’ Gkadasatbera Samanta- 
kutapabbatamatthako tbi tilth Sirip.wUbliidlittmi.th Paibivalnnjacutiyam vanditva, Jayavaddhanam 
era paceagatii. Valligamapaooagata pan' CtG ’kadasathora bhaddamasassa sukkapakkbe 
dutiyayam buddhavaro, navAbhirulha paccagantyii, bhaddamasassa kajapakkhe duti- 
yilyaib. guruvare, Yogabhidliananadlmukham patta. 


Attia khii Rumildhipnliraja llaiwidutanrivAblurulhBnam tboriinam Yogiibbidhananadimu- 
kbasampatta-pavaltiiii sit tv A : ** uuklifipiui ’olath putiriipaih, yam mayam ajjbusitanam SUiajadtpam 
gautva, upasampndusiuimiiihavikiliinm tl.Grit.inih yona kfmaoL parijanGna pesetva, paceaggamanaib 
kaiuputiuh. Alipova ntimnham siimsuh yova Tigumpanagaram gantva, tesahassatnlaparimana- 
kariJsupasajjiiam iiia.liaglinntam jivamruiiika-Saimnasambuddba-kosadhatu-cGtiyassa assayujapun- 
namiyanv iniibapavamiuul ivtisi'- piij.-yysim, into iiivatUitva tboifmam paccuggamanaro karGyyanti’ 
cintoiva : "ysivAham T igiunpani.gnrnm piiimniss.lmi ; ifiva bhaddanta Tigumpanagave yeva 
TasautuU” satiddsapatii.iiun cbitvu, l.hiM'fuiaih nwaiiatthunivr» ca, piiidupafcaii ca, pfttisaiikharapefcva, 
aamuddagai ni n ty a juu’gti.tavuy' dfoliapGU'a, niwligutuiuiyu navayo ’bbiruhapetva, Tigumpanagare 
•yasapcBi. 

Ci trade ) anil vitbli ii'ii] lia pan’ .'ikiidiwntbGrii “ SGtagnjapatissa bhanto, Ramadhipatnnaha'- 

riiiass’ afitiuliL pahiki-pai.n,iakarr<lii, Malm, mama pila-LWakkamabah amahamjassa niceavalanjita. 
satapbula- pari 1 1 1 ai.ituii pbuMsarrigavajiruiminiparikatath Siridathailhatubimbasafikhatam dhammika- 
patmiikfimm pahiuit.im dututu |M>at ; kum mcl.iimi ; y&vn tnssa dfitassa niivii riittbitaparikamma batvu, 
tumUukiuh lmvuyst sitcldhim akat.i ganlum laliliiwiati, tiiv' agamStliAti” Slhalarajena vuttatta 
niyamaoin tarn, rii pi< Uniiiarifm.dcsa'pai*(*«gttiiiiuiayr>gyi5 yuttakfilo pacoagantuih rwlabhiriisn. Tato 
CitradutGim saddliim nkatlusa.su tliihvHii Sil.nbuiuitio dutam agamantGsa yeva Kalambutittbe 
pusan’Glartibakatit kntviU tliapitaiii jtimikayabliii-nlbmb ioitganialmnavam^ paradhabhidbano 
vivuddliamaliavalG ulUialiil.va, sammldo asldapitsi. AMia kbu SIbalavaja Citradutanijyaya 
samuddasldaimpavaUiih Hutvit, thon'i Oit.wlii tu.fi obivam ilka : “ yadi tnmlmkaA^nava natthi, 
mama dutiitia Ktiddliim i : kiniaviun abliirn litl.vR, pacfiigaoubGyyatluUi." Tato thera ca sapanjano 
Citmdiltu ca iSIlmltU'njasstt .Iftlmut Htttl.ll.im ukiHiaviWdvuUifi Kalambutitthato nikkhamitva, 
bahirasainiidditgruniitfi niaggm.a ugantvu, Sihajailipa-JambudlpAuam antaraSiUamabbidbanasa- 
muddagamiuii maggima puct-agtda. Alba Kal.unlmtitti.ato nikkhamantanam tGsam nava 
rattittayG vitivatlG, v\vmU\haum\muMun plialitatta Hamuddfidakanimngganam pasanasmganam 
autara luggitvu, paiilfbita. At.ba navAl.liinilhu Hubbo jantc p5»ri?asif.ganam autar a patatthitaya 
navaya niluu-ifcum asukkn.idyyt.bbuvmh fiutvil, yattaka nayAya vcludrumdabtaambbara samtj, ta 
sabbu gabutva, ul.uni»iuh katvu, tutrubhirul.ba Jambudlpatkass’ asannabbavcna, Jambudipam 
patta. 

•* TadARilialarrijadilb" imniirtkai-Tutiun abbuvGua SHiaWlipam cto paocagontnm arabbi. Thm-u 
pana Citrmliiin m p.aHikj va ybi.n Uagapidtanath Ion’ upasaiikaraunsu ; upasaukami va aga- 
pattiuiG lbtdafikfi rTtiiiitvibamviit t liuiii jinssil vS, IJGmanmladlap.Jtdcuman^ 

SlyapatMmuh Sinda.Im.ll.n.i.yA l.Huk.idipAnaya.mkAlG, sammldat.ro dhatupat^ban okaab Crna- 
desissarSaa tnaharajojut kiirdpiluya mabaguhaya, Buddbapatxmam^ van x va, ytna c ma- 
bhagena Nttvutabbidbttimputtamub tml’anisariiiisu. Tasmimpanapattana Ma unp yft- 
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bhidhano ca Pacchaliy&bhidhano c&ti : dve pattan&dhikarino samvacchare samvacchare 
dvihi navahi vanij j atthay a parijane pesetva, Ramadhipatimahariijassa pannakaram pahitatta, 
tena Ramadhipatimaharajena kafcapatisantharatta ca, Ramadliipatimaharujini samupasanti. Tena 
iheranaih ci varan ca, pindapatan ca datvfi, vasanatthanam datva, samupasesum. Citradutassa ca 
paribbayah ca nivasanavatthah cadamsu. “ Navagamanekale yev’ amluikaih bhante, navAbhirulha 
Setagajapafcissa sakasam ayya gacckantftti.” Atha khd Tilokaguinifclioro ca, Ratanalahkara- 
tliero ca, Mahadevathero ca, Culabkayatissathero cati: catta.ro then! catulii bhikkhiihi saddhiih 
tesam santike pativasiihsu. Avasesa pana sattathera : “ sattabhikkliulu saddliim Komalapat- 
tan© navam abhiruhissamafci” Komalapafctanam gantva vasimsu. 

Ruddha-sikhi-naga-sakkaraj e pana visakhamasassa sukkapakkhe catutthlyam 
buddhavare Tilokagurufchero ca, Ratanulankfiratliuro ca, Mahadovathoro cati: tayo them 
Malimparaka^abhidhanapatfcanadkikaranrivdbliirulliii, Cul/ibhayatissathcro pana PacchaliyjL- 
bhidhanapattanadliikaranavabbirnllio, N avuta bhi dhilnapaManato pakkhantFi. Tosu pana tayo 
thera therattayabhirulhaya navaya visakhamasassa kalapakkke dvadasamiyaiii sukkavare 
Nagarasipabbat’okkantanadimukhapattatta, jettbamasassa sukkapakkhe pafipadadivaso 
angaravare, Kusimana gar am sampapuiiirb.su. CuKibhayafcissathero asajhamasassa sukka- 
pakkhe terasamiyam angaravare Hamsavatinagaram sampapuni. 

Komalapatfcanarii gantva sattabhikkliulu saha vasantesu mittosu pana the ms u Mangalathero 
nijasissena bhikkhuna ca, Vanaratanathemsissuna bliikkhunfi ca, Siridautadlultnfcherasissena 
bhikkkunaca, rupa-veda-naga-sakkarajo bhaddamasassamavasiyam buddhavare, Binda- 
ityabhidhananavikanavabhirulho, Komalapattanatb nikkhamitva, kattikamasassa suk- 
kapakkhe patipadadivase sukkavare Nagarasipabbat’okkantanadlmukhaih patva, ekada- 
samiyam candavare Kusimanagaram patva, kattikamasassa kajapakkhe cuddasamiyarb 
sukkavare Hamsavatinagaram sampapuni. 

Avasesa pana Chatham catuhi daliavabhikkhulii saddliim Habbasattiluiim karri mad uyadatta 
akusalakammapatham atikkamitum asainatlhattu, aniccataih pFqnmhhmi. Ah© sabbasahkhara 
anicca. ti I 

OBVERSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 

Naga-sikhi-naga-parimane yeva pana sakkaraje, Ramadhipatimaharaja maha- 
ghantam Kesadhatuchetiyassa pfijauatthfiya assayujamasassa sukkapakkhe atthamxyarh 
guruvare navasangha0paripatisahkliatasuvanrutkat.agarjVl)liIrunio bah fib i i mlaviuifinabhidhanA- 
disuvanuanavapamukhahi navahi purakkhato kamena gm.ichu.nto, yona Tigumpanagaram tad 
avasari. Tigumpanagaram sampattakulo pana assayujamasassa sukkapakkho torasamlyam 
angaravare, RamadutanavAbhirulho ’kudusatlicrc nimantiSfcvfi, nan 1 aggnnisnbhojanfina santap- 
petva, sampavaretva, ticlvaratthaya c* ek’ ukassa dvo dve duwsayuge datva, Ivatfcubbapatisantba- 
ran ca katva, ni vasanatthanam eva pataippesi. 

Tato Ramadhipatimaharaj a tini divaslmi mahasamnjjarh kampetyfi, nmliapn-varanfidivasS 
guruvare taifa mahaghantarh Kesadhatuoetiyassa pujanattlifiya cetiyangannm aropajiGsi. Patipa- 
dadivase sukkavare pana, Tigumpavaslnam bhikkhfmam dfinam datva, hapani Mdhikavaniibba- 
kanah ca databbam duyyadhammaxh diipefcvu, kalapakklnl taliyayam atIiij<*avriHl ’kudasa-navayo 
sakkaccam ala nk drape tv a, paccuggamanatthaya amaece theriiniuh santikam appesi. Evara 
Ramadhipatiriija tlierauayh paccuggainanavidhi m sajjitva, catuithiyaih oantlsivatil patd va, 
1 igumpanagarato apakkamitva, kamena gacchantu attliamlyarii sukkavare IJaiiisa vatln agaram 
patva^niccavasagarabhutarh ratamimandiram pavisi. There pana Mahabuddharupftsannatit- 
the yev ekahalii vasapetva, dasanuyam ad i cca v are bahun a v ay o sammapaiisan k liarfi] >etvfi, nana- 
dhajapafcakehi sabbatulavacarehi ca saddhiiii amuccadayo ])esetva, there paecuggahapetva, 
ratanamandiram aruhapesi. 

Tato pana te them ra tanaman d imbl lidli ana rii rajmnamliram patva, S i rid ii.t 1 » fill 1 1 ubulimpita** 
candanacnnijaJiarandakafi ,ca; SindutbadhatubiiubiHi ca; Uodlurnkkhttsriklulj«iUabIjam ca; 
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gasanavisodhakassa Sirisanghabodki-Parakkamabahumaharaiassa ca Vna^vsT, , - - 
Parakkamabahumahiirajassa ca, sasanasodhanavidhidlpakaih • bhikkhuhi L*- a 

tena raSBa bhikkhusangham ayacotva, karapitanam katikavattanaB ca dipa 
therehi pabinitva dinnakatikavattapdtohakaS ca ; sandosapannan ca- VamratoarnS- 7 - 111 
viraeitam gathabandhan ca ; Bhuvanokabalm-SIhalarajassa Ldeaapl’nJ^ ^ ^ ^ 
IWiMaai'.. Kv.* IUmMMp.timr.hWiS thorii «idLM Wbbapati’^S’SwT 

T.1S pam* BiimSdMpataMraja,,. otad ahfci, “Ime p.n' StitatlM SlhahaSpam 
8“*™; ^ gabotva MmilySB. Wmi* c. 

..adkataafa™ va, ,mlthm mapa US malamadl ™, jltasamUifeh™^ vS> 

.nWhaniram ganmkhotta, va, a’ attM. 10, It), a aa ikoparf imethefi ap&atMaiairi.* 


,, . r«“ Amc uposaunaaisanffhakam- 

mam upasampadakanimaiu vu kutum lablnssanti ? Yam nuMham surakkhaniyara khaddakam 
g^makhettam pax-iyosolvi^ tatth’ JJknih baddlmsimam imehiyeva therehi samiad eva bandha- 
rr m ' _ratlm Kail tafcth i «lw t bora upwathndisaughakammam upasampadakammam va katum 
lablussantiti. Atlia kho Ramadhipaforajii parrjano peaetva tatharupam gamakhetfcam Darivesa* 
pesi. _Tato rafifio parijana pariyesitva, Mudhav&bhidbanassa mahacetiyassa pacchi- 
madisayam vanapaxiyante Narasuramaccassa gamakhettaxh khuddakam surakkhamyan ti 
mtvu ranuu tafch aroousum. Tafcd riijii Hayam ova gantva tam thanam oloketva, snrakkhanSyak 
idam gamakhottam patirapam ; ottha Bimasammaiman ti cintetva, tatth’ ekasmim padese 
bhumim sodhaputva, Hammftunihxbbaai.na.tUianam salliikkhotva, vemajjhe ekam sOlam karapetva, 
salay’ ante ca balu flillaya sammannitubbuHimattlmnaii ca tato bahi pi yatharacitakam kiBci 
padesam hari</upn,Iiitam kfiruptltvii* Hiiimuilnto catfmn disiisu vatim karapetva, safcavatam 
eafradyamrii yujiipesi. Tassa gumukhotfaNHn «n sanmntatd aiiBoM gamakhettehi sankaradosam 
paharitum, ho({ha bi.umiyaii «’ npuri SkiWi ca rukklmsukhudi-sambandham avacehinditya 
vidattlmnathigni n 1 ill 1 rav i tthiirurh khuildtiknmiitikam khannposi. Simasammarnattkanato pana* 
pacclmnadiHayam ^ avid fire miighukiuinmtkamkiinam okodasannam theranam "viharan ca 
bhattasalaii ca nalumakoiflmkan ca vncenkutiii ca kurapotva, te nimantetva vasapesi. 

Tat,o param puna pi Hainadbipatiiaja eintesi : “kincAp’ ekadasathera saddhim ekadasahi 
Biesabhutuhi dalmi-abliikkhfiiii Si Juijutl Ipato uocantapavisuddham upasampadam gahetya, sama- 
yataj tatl#i‘ md HiiMi.snii thorn giM'aliii.pun'ijmvadamattaBamhlmvfibhavaviciiraaavasSiia parivi- 
mamsitabhii va. ^ Yd pauu tdau gamJiaparfipavridamattasahita tesam accantaparisuddh’ upaeam- 
padabhiivo pi KiiiiftHammutiyu ganublifivd purivajjanam ov’ amhakam mccati: simaya eaaa- 
namulabhiividd hi ; Biiddh' npawnupiuiftmuh pi gai’ahaparupavadamattasahitaaam simasam- 
nmtiya gauabliftvd anti giU’nhnpiin'ipnvailiimnHuHNAyatim snsa,napaccatthikanaih ukkotanakarapa- 
bhavato cnti.” (To hr cmlmwd.) 


FOLKLOUli IN WESTERN INDIA. 

BY i'HTUBAr 1>. II. WADIA.‘ 

No, 1H. — The Sleeping Naslb. 

Onco upon a time ihotis lived two brothors, one of whom was possessed of ample means, 
while the other whh utterly dcHtituto, hut the rich brother would not so much as give a handful 
of barley to wive bin brother nml hits p«m- family from starvation. One day the rich brother 
had occasion to give a largo fount in honour of the nuptials of his children, and although he 
had invited a large number of hits friends to it, ho had not so much as sent a servant to. ask his 
brother and his family to join them. 

Now the poor brothor, who had been long out of work, had exhausted all his resources, 
so that on the day of the fount he and liiu family had not a morsel of anything to eat, and 

1 For a variant of this tale, «oo auk, Vol. XVII. page 13. Naetb means ‘ took, good fortune.’ 
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this had been their state for two or three days past. Towards evening therefore he said to 
- his wife : “ Go, wife., and see if you can bring ns some of the leavings of the feast. There must 
be some bones and crumbs left in the pots and dishes ; so make haste and do bring us something ” 
The poor woman accordingly went round to the back of her rich relative's house. But she 
saw at a glance that she was too late, as the pots and pans had already been scrubbed clean, and 
that there was, therefore, no chance of her getting anything. Just then she saw some white 
fluid in a large tub, and knew that it was the water in which the rice for the feast had been 
washed. So she begged of the servants to let her have some of it ; but the mistress of the house 
who happened to come up at the time, forbade them to give her anything at all. “ Even this 
water has its uses,” said she, “ and it must not be wasted,” and she relentlessly turned her 
back on her poor relative, who had to walk home to lior unfortunate little ones empty-handed. 

When she told her husband how she had been treated by his brother’s wife, he was beside 
himself with rage and disappointment, and swore that he would go that very night to the 
rich barley fields of his brother and bring away some sheaves of barley, in spite of him to 
make bread with for his starving little ones. So he took a scythe, and under cover of night 
stole noiselessly out of his house, and walked up to his brother’s barley fields. But just as he 
was entering one, his further progress was arrested by somebody, who looked like a watch-man, 
loudly asking him what he wanted. 

“ I am come here to take home some barley from this field of my brother, since he is 
determined not to give me anything, although my children are actually dying for want of 
food. But who are you, to put yourself thus in my way p” 

u I am your brother’s nasib (luck), placed here to guard his possessions, and I cannot let 
you have anything that belongs to him !” was the stern reply. 

“My brother’s nasib indeed!” exclaimed the poor man in surprise; ‘‘then, where on 
earth has my nasib stowed himself away that he would not help me to procure the means of 
subsistence for my starving wife and children ?” 

“Thy nasib!” said the other mockingly; “why, he lies sleeping beyond the seven 
seas : go thither if thou wouldst find and wake him !” 

So the poor fellow had to trudge back home just as lie had como. The words of his 
brother’s nasib, however, jarred on his memory, and ho could not rest till he had told his 
wife of his interview with that strange being. She, in her turn, urged him to go and find out 
his nasib, and see jf he could wake him from his slumbers, us they had suffered long enough 
from his lethargy, 6 

The husband agreed to this, and the wife borrowed, or rather begged, some barley of her 
neighbours, ground it,, and made it into bread, over which the poor starving children and the 
unfortunate parents broke their four days’ fast. The poor father thou took leave of his family, 
and set out on his journey. 

He had proceeded about twelve Ms, or so, when he again felt the pangs of hunger, and 
sat down under the spreading shade of a tree to eat a loaf or two of the broad that his wife 
had reserved for his journey. J ust then, a little mango dropped at his feet from the tree, and 
on looking np, he saw that he was under a mango-tree filled to luxuriance with a crop of young 
mangoes. He eagerly picked up the fruit and gnawed at it, but to his great disappointment 
found that it was quite bitter ! So he flung it away from liis lips, and cursing his fate for 
not letting him enjoy even so much as a mango, again looked up at the tree and sighed, 
But the tree echoed back his sighs and said : “ Brother, who art thou P and whither dost thou 
wena thy way r Have mercy upon me !” 

Bpon i?” * ^ n0t aSk me that 9 uesticm »” said to® poor “an in distress, “ 1 do not like to dwell 
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On the tree, however, pressing him further, he replied : “ As mn _ 

n S “Y n r T f“ “T tat ° f ■» .SJlTSS 5 

my nastb, winch I am told lies asleep beyond the seven seas ! He ftm * a 

* r the MMS td. of b povo rtr , H, 

him, and Ins interview with his brother a nadh. 


Who. «h. too. Ind taml .IT. it »»M : I fool mt y muoh for yoo, SB a l op8 ^ 
succeed in hading out your numb. And it ever you meet him, will you not do me the favour 
to ask him, if ho can loll why it should be my lot to produce such bitter mangoes ? Not a 
traveller that passes under me fails to take up ono of my fruit, only to fling it from him in 
disgust on finding it taste so bitter and unwholesome, and curse me into the bargain ” 


“ I will 
on his woary journey 


Hitn vur m* rtl J5 


witiU mcasmv, 

1 ... . ' . r ' J ’ w iuao «® IJLU again proceeded. 

***» • / journey. He hail not gone many miles, however, when he saw a very strange 

sight. A largo iish was rolling most restlessly on the sandy banks of a river — it would toss 
itself to and fro, and curse itself at every turn for being so miserable. 


Our hero felt much grieved to see the plight the poor creature was in, when the fish, 
happening to look at him, aakod him who ho was, and whore lio was going. 

On being told that he was going in search of his nastb, the fish said: “If you succeed 
iu finding your naxih, will you ask him in my name, why it is that a poor creature like 
myself should be so ill used as to bo made to leave its native element and to be tortured to 
death on these hot sands ?” 


“Very well,” replied our hero, and went his way again. 

Some days after this, he arrived at a large city, tho lowers of which seemed to touch the 
skies, so grand and beautiful was it. As he proceeded farther into it, admiring its lofty edifices 
and beautifully built palaces, he wits told that tho HftjA of that place was just then engaged in. 
having a now tower built, which in spilo of all tho skill tho best architects bestowed on it, 
tumbled down as soon as it was finished, without any apparent cause whatever. The poor 
travollor, therefore, out of mere curiosity, wont near tho tower, when the RAjfi, who was sitting 
by, with a disconsolate look, watching the operations of tho workmen, was struck with his 
foreign look and manners, and asked him who ho was, and where ho was going. Our 
hero, thereupon, fell at the It A jit's feet, related, to him his strange star), and told him the nature 
of his errand. The UAjA heard him through, and then desired him to inquire of his ndsib 
why it was that tho tower ho was bent, on building collapsed ns soon as it reached completion. 

Tim poor man made his ohei.-unre to the HAjA, and promising to do his bidding, soon took 
leave of him. 


Ho had not gone very fur, however, on what now seemed to bo his interminable journey, 
when ho onconntcred a fine horse beautifully caparisoned and ready bridled, pasturing in a 
meadow. 


On seeing him tho stood looked sorrowfully at iiun and said: “Good Sir, you look as if 
you worn laden with as much cure us 1 am; tell me, therefore, where you are going, and what 
is the object of your journey V" 

Our hem told him every thing, mid the burse, too, in his turn, charged him with a message 
to his mmh. He was to ask that, personage, why it was that the gallant steed, so powerful 
and so handsome, was destined to Ids utter grief and despair to idle away his life in the manner 
ho did, instead of being made In gallop mid prance about under the control of a rider, although 
ho was all-anximm to serve a master mid go to tho battio field to share his fortunes, whenever 

he might wish to take him. . 

1 

“Very well, my friend, ” replied otir hero, “l shall do as you desire.” So saying he patted 
the noble animat oh its buck and trudged along as before. 
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But as he proceeded farther and farther without so much as getting a glimpse of even 
one of the seven seas' he had been told of, our hero felt utterly disheartened, and tired out both 
in body and mind by the hardships and privations he was going through* So he threw 
himself under the shade of a large tree and soon fell fast asleep. But in a short time his 
slumbers were suddenly disturbed by the cries and yells of some eagles that had their nest in 
the top-most branches of the tree. No sooner, however, did he open his eyes than he saw a 
huge serpent creeping up the tree to get at the young eagles in the nest. He immediately drew 
his sword and divided the hideous crawling reptile into three pieces ! The poor little eagles in 
the branches joined each other in a chorus of delight at this, and our hero, covering up the 
remains of their tormentor with his plaid, sheathed his sword, and soon fell fast asleep again! 

When the old birds that had gone out in search of fodd came back and saw the traveller 
sleeping under the tree, they were at once seized with the idea that he was the enemy that had 
so long and so successfully been destroying their progeny ; for many times before had 
that serpent succeeded in climbing the top of the tree and devouring either the birds’ eggs 
or their little ones. So the enraged couple determined to bo revenged upon him, and the male 
bird proposed that he would go and perch himself upon one of the topmost branches, and then 
fling himself down upon the. sleeper with such violence as to crush him to death! The female 
bird, however, was for breaking the bones of the supposed enemy with one swoop of her powerful 
wing ! At this stage, fortunately for our hero, the young birds interfered, and declared 
how the man had proved himself their friend by destroying their real enemy, the serpent, 
the carcass of which they pointed out to them covered up with the plaid ! The old birds 
immediately tore the cloth open, and were convinced' beyond doubt of the innocence of the * 
sleeping man. So the old female bird, changing her anger into love, placod herself by his 
side, and began to fan him with her large wings, while the male flew away to a neighouring ' 
city and pouncing upon a tray full of sweetmeats, temptingly displayed at a pastry cook’s- 
bore it away with him, and placed it at the feet of the still slumbering traveller. 

When our hero awoke from his slumbers he saw the situation at a glance, and was deeply, 
gratified at the attentions bestowed upon him. So without much hesitation he made a hearty 
meal of the sweet things he saw before him. It was, in fact, the first hearty meal ho had made 
for many and many a day, and, feeling very much refreshed in body and buoyant in spirits, 
he told the birds all his story, how he had left bis starving children to sot out in search of 
his nasib, how he had travelled to such a distance amidst great hardships and privations, and how . 
he had hitherto met with no success. The birds felt deeply grieved for him, and told him that •< 
it was hopeless for him to try to cross the seven seas without their help, and that they would, < 
therefore, as a small return for what he had dono for them, give him one of their numerous ; 
brood that would carry him on its back and deposit him dry-shod and safe beyond the" 
seven seas. 

Our hero was profuse in his thanks to the birds, and soon mounted the back of one of \ 
the young eagles, and bidding a hearty farewell to his feathered friends resumed his journey, 
this time not over hard and rough roads and mountains, or through deep dark jungles, but 
through tlie fresh balmy air and the cool transcendant brightness of the skies. * ' 

All the seven seas were crossed one after another in quick succession, when from his lofty 
position in the air he one day perceived a human figure stretched at full length on a bleak 
and desolate beach. This he was led to believe must be his nasib, so ho asked the good eagle $ 
to place him down near it. | 

The bird obeyed, and our hero, eagerly went up to the recumbent figure and drew away 2 
from, his head the sheet in which its was enveloped. Finding, however, that it would not wake,"; 
}ie twisted one of the sluggard’s great toes with such violence that he started up at once, and;;, 
began, to rub his eyes, and press his brows to ascertain where he was, and who had so ructel$| 
awakened him. , - $ 
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“You lazy idiot, 5 * cried our hero, half in delight at his success and half in anger, “do you 
know how much pain and misery you have caused me by thus slumbering peacefully on for 
years together ? How can a man come by his share of the good things of this world while his 
nasib neglects him so much as to go and throw himself into such a deep slumber in so 
unapproachable a corner of the earth P Get up at once, and promise never to relapse again 
into slumber after I depart / 5 " 

‘*No, no, I cannot sleep again, now that you have waked me / 5 replied the %amb ; “I was 
sleeping only because you had not hitherto taken the trouble to rouse me. Now that I have 
been awakened I shall attend you wherever you go, and will not let you want for anything.” 

“ Yery well, then , 55 cried our hero, perfectly satisfied, « now look sharp and give me 
plain and true answers to a few questions I have been commissioned to ask you / 5 

He then delivered to him all the different messages given to him by the mango-tree, the 
fish, the Raja, and the horse. The math listened with great attention, and then replied as 
follows : — 

“The mango tree will boar bitter mangoes so long as it does not give up the treasure that 
lies buried under it. 

The fish has a largo solid slab of gold hidden in its stomach, which must be squeezed out 
of its body to relieve it of its sufferings. 

As for the Raja— toll him to give up building towers for the present and turn his attention 
to his household, and lie will find that, although his eldest daughter has long since passed her 
twelfth year, she has not yet been provided with a husband, which circumstance draws many a 
sigh from her heart, and as each sigh pierces the air, tho lofty structure shakes under its spell 
and gives way. If the Jtaja therefore, first scow his daughter married, he will not have any 
more cause to complain/’ 

Coming then to speak of the horse, tho nridb patted our hero on his back, and continued.— 

“ The rider destined to gladden the heart of Hint noblo animal is none but yourself. Go, 
therefore and mount him, and he will lake you homo to your family / 5 

This terminated our hero’s interview with his nadh t and after again admonishing him 
not to relapse into slumber, he mounted his aerial chargor once more, and joyously turned his 
face homewards* 

When the seven seas had again linen crossed, the faithful bird took him to where he had 
found the horse, and laid him down safe beside him. Tho traveller then took leave of the eagle 
with many expressions of gratitude mid going up to tho stood stroked him gently and said : 
“Here I am stmt to he your rider ! I was predestined to ride you, but as my nasib was lying 
asleep up to this time, I could not see my way to do so !” 

“ IlihmVth/k” exclaimed the horn*, “ I am quite at your service / 5 Our hero, thereupon, 
mounted the steed and the noble animal soon galloped away with him, and both horse and 
rider being infused with a sense of happiness did not feel the harships and fatigues of the 
journey so much aw they would have dune under other circumstances. 

While passing by the river on ihe hunks of which he had perceived the fish writhing in 
agony, our hero saw that it was still there in tho same sad plight. So he at once went up to 
it, and catching hold of it, squeezed tin* slab of gold out of its body, restored the poor creature 
to its element, and putting the gold into his wallet, made his way to the city where he had 
encountered the Raja. 

When he arrived there hi* put up at a mr&% and purchased with the gold acquired from 
the fish, rich clothes, jewellery, and weapons befitting a young nobleman, and, attiring himself 
in them, presented himself before the ItAjiu 
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The Rfija was surprised to see him, so much changed did he look from his former self, and 
welcoming him most cordially, gave him a seat of honour in the midst of his nobles. He then 
inquired of him whether his nasib had given him any solution of the vexed question of the 
collapse of the tower, and was delighted to hear in reply that so simple a matter was the cause 
of all the annoyance he had suffered, and all the expense he had been put to. With a view 
therefore, to put an end to the difficulty at once, he ordered his daughter to be brought 
before him, and putting her hand into that of our hero, proclaimed him then and there 
his son-in-law ! 


After this the tower stood as erect and firm as the UfrjZi wished it, and the whole kingdom 
resounded with the praises of the traveller who had been the means of contributing to its 
stability, and no one grudged him the hand of the fair princess as a reward for his services. 

After a few days spent in feasting and merry-making, our hero took leave of his father-in- 
law, and set out on his homeward journey with a large retinue. When he reached the mango" 
tree that produced bitter fruit, and sat down under its branches, surrounded by all the 
evidences of wealth and honour, he could not help contrasting his former state with his present 
altered circumstances, and poured forth his thanks to the good Allah, who had hitherto 
befriended him. He then ordered his men to dig at the roots of the tree, and their labours 
were soon rewarded by the discovery of a large copper vessel, so heavy as to require the united 
strength of a number of men to haul it up. When tho treasure trove was opened, it was 
found to be full of gold and jewels of great value, and our hero got tho whole laden upon 
camels, and joyfully resumed lxis journey lxome. 


When he entered his native place with his bright cavalcade and his lovely wife, quite a 
crowd of eager spectators gathered round him, and his brother and other relatives who wore of 
the number, although they recognized him, were tooawo-struek to address him. Soho ordered 
his tents to be pitched in a prominent part of tho town, and put up there with his bride ■ In 
due course he caused inquiries to bo made regarding his first wife and his children, and soon 
had the satisfaction of embracing thorn once more. Ho was grieved to find them in the same 
al -starved, ill-clad condition he had left them in, but was nevertheless thankful that their life 
had been spared so long. His next step was to tako his new bride to his first, and there- 
fore more rightful wife, place her hand in hers, and bid hor look upon her as a 
younger sister. This the old lady promised gladly to do. 

if * ri “ ds a ? d ° dgl f 0urs thon 021110(1 ll P° n him t‘> offer him their congratulations, 
„ " f hard-hearted brother and his wife failed not to visit him, and wish him joy of his 

t r g t^t howas a much richer man than themselves, they tried their 
8 W ’ ttnd th ° Wif ° OVCn W ■» to invite his two 
reunion withTs f^ty ™ *** t0 g ' m> * ,10 ~ of ,lis ^ rotura “ d 

imr th^rr^ ^ S ° to th ° feaafc ’ ,md tho wxi ( % the two ladies, attir- 

laro-e nartv clolllos and i ewols > Went to thoir brother-in-law's house, where a 

Lad ttHSC1Il hled to do them honouk After 
ban quet As J? ^ I ** 1 ° 10 -t^F 0 clvllltlcef ’ 11x0 whole company sat down to a sumptuous 

SSSStf nnttl? r r^ h0W0Ver> wLat was tl ° oc ihe guests to see, that 

morsel each i&ma ° M ° , mada ln *° llor moutll > tho old wife of our hero placed a tiny 
embroidsJjT * tho difl ' ct ' ont ancles of hoi- jewellery and on tho deep gold 

of her strand beha*' ° f ^ *“? i ,0P SOm ° tirao 110 0110 dftrod to fiacstion her as to tho reason 
possessed of a share 1 ?™' ^ ^ ° n ° °' ldwomai1 ’ boIdcr than the rest, and who was, moreover, 

JSSi £?£*??? 0Ut $ a 1,)Ud ! M W "*■» about ? You don’t 

feed your,, jewellery and your dotht^r ° ** ^ t0 U ° W y ° U hW ° U>uu ddng nothing but 
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« Yon are right, old lady,” replied our hero’s wife, “you are quite right when you say 
that I hare been feeding my jewellery and clothes j for has not this repast been provided, and 
all this distinguished company brought together, in honour of our rich clothes and jewellery ? 
There was a time, when neither my husband nor myself was thought fit to partake of our 
hostess’s hospitality; nay’, atone time, even so much as a bucketful of water in which rice 
had been washed for a feast, was rofused to mo, although my husband, my children and myself 
were starving I And all that because thou we were not possessed of these fine clothes, and this 
jewellery !” 

With these words she took her co-wife by the hand, and the two turning their hacks on 
their hostess, walked majestically out to their palanquins and returned home! 

The chagrin, disappointment, and rage of the hostess knew no hounds at this, especially as 
all her guests, instead of taking her part, began to laugh at her, and told her she had been well 
served for her ill-mannered pride and her hard-heartedness to her relatives when in distress. 
Nay, to shew their contempt for her, they all left the feast unfinished, and went away to their 
homes in rapid succession. 

Our hero passed the rest of his life with his two wives and their children very happily 
ever afterwards, and had never again any cause to complain against his nasib. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE DATE OV S UND AltA.-FAND Y A- 
JATAVAHMAN. 

jDr. Hult/.soh has published materials for 
calculating tho dato of Sundara-Payilya- 
Jat&vorman, ante, Vol. XXI. pp. 1-l-U mill 
343-4. He. has given parts containing dates 
of two inscriptions of Sundara-I’ilniiya. One 
belongs to tlw Dtli and tho other t.o the 10th 
year of bis reign. The. details of the date of 
the 9th year inscription are {ante, Vol. XXI. 
p. 343):-— Tril)liuvuu;wli!i.kmvu[i'JtLiga[lj wri- 
Sundar a-Paudlyaddvajfkk u yft| n |dn Slilvudu 
Ishava-iu'ifya3rj;u pftrvva-paknhutfctt jiaKcUa* 
miy[u]iu feeKJvAy-kkilamaiymn porta 1‘unar- 
pftsattn nAl. — “ In the 9th year {of the reign) of 
the omperor of the three worlds, the glorious 
Sundara-PftydyadCva, — tin the day of {the 
nakshatm) Punarvami, which correspouded to 
Tuesday, the fifth til, hi of the first fortnight of 
the month of Rishabha.” And tho details of the 
date of the 10th year inscription uro {ante, 
Vol. XXI. p. 12.1) : — Ko-ClLchadaipanmar--d«a 
Triblmvajiaciioliakniverttign! emiimnilulamua= 
kond-iu'uliya Hri-!Bundara-F£.ncUyaduvaj*[ku] 
ydndu lOvadu pattAvailu ltishablta-ndyartu apara- 
[pafkshattu Budigi-kilainaiyiuu pratlmmaiyum 
petta A[^i]]attu nab “In tho 10th — tenth 
— year {of the reign) of king Jat Avar man, alias 
the emperor of the three worlds, tho glorious 
Sundara-P&ndyadbva, who was pleased to 
conquer every country, — on tho day of ( the 
nakshatm) AnuvfidltA, which corresponded to 
Wednesday, the first tithi of the second fortnight 
of the month of Rishabha.” 


In his 10th year inscription Sundava-Pflndya 
tells us that ho conquered Kanda-Gopfila and 
Gauupati. Dr. Hultzscli gives a date of Ganapati 
in the Suka year 1172, and tolls us from other 
sources that lie died in Saka-Samvat 1180. He 
also gives three dates of Xanda-Gopala, which 
are as follows ; — 

No. I. 

On the south wall of the so-called “rock” 
(malai) in the Aruldla-Perumdl temple. 

Svasti srf Sakara-yttaiju 1187 perr.a Tiribuva^a- 
ehchakai'ava[r]ttigal iri-rijaya-Kapda-Ctop&la. 
dflvarkku y&pdu lSvadu Miduaa-n&yaisu 
apara-pakshattu trayodasiyum SaRi-kkiiamaiyum 
pen;a Ru6ani*nfi.l. 

« Hail ! Prosperity ! In the lBth year {of 
reign) of the emperor of the three worlds, the 
glorious and victorious Kaajda-CWp&lad&va, 
which corresponded to the Sake year 1187, — 
on the day of {the nakshatra) Bohixu, which 
corresponded to Saturday, the thirteenth 
tithi of the second fortnight of the month of 
Mithuna.” 

No. 11. 

On the north watt of the second prdkdra of the 
Mdmrandtha temple, 

Svasti grf Sakara-j4ndu 1187 pe&a TiribuvaRa- 

chchakkarava[r]ttigal gri-vifoiya-Kandara6p&- 
ladivar[k#]ku yindu l[6]vadu SimharnAyaiEU 
apara-pakshattu tritiyaiynm SaBi-kkiJamaiyum 
pejja Uttir&dattu bAI. 
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“Hail! Prosperity! In tlie' l[6]th year of etc., 
which corresponded to tlie Saka year 1187, » — on 
the day of {the nakshatra) Ufctarasli&dli&, which 
cowesponded to Saturday, the third tithi of the 
second fortnight of the month of Sinaha.” 

No. III. 

On the same wall as No. J. 

Svasti sri Sakara-y&ndu 118[7] perra Tiribu- 
Ta^asakkarava[r]ttigal sri-risaiya-Kanda-Gdpa- 
ladevarkku ya[n*]clu l[6vadu] Simha-nayarru 
apara-pakshattu tritiyaiyum Sa^i-kkilaiaaiy um 
perja Uttirattadi-n&L 

“ Hail ! Prosperity ! In the 1 [6th] year of etc., 
'which corresponded to the Saka year 118[7]» — 
on the day of (the nakshatra) Uttara-Bhadrapad&, 
which corresponded to Saturday, the third tithi 
of the second fortnight of the month of Siiiiha.” 

The details of these three dates are correct for 
the Saka years quoted with them ; except that 
the nakshatra of No. II. should be UttariU 
Bhadrapada instead of Uttar&sh&dM. 

The English equivalents . of these three dates 
are: — No. I. Saturday, the 13th June A. D. 
1265; and Nos. II. and III. Saturday, the 1st 
August A. D, 1265. The Saka years in these 
three dates are expired, while that in the date 
of Ganapati is current. 

Prom these data Dr. Hultzsch has already 
pointed out that the year fitting to the details of 
the 10th year inscription of Sundara-Pandya 
should be sought for between the Saka years 
1172 and 1190. 

The 10th year inscription in which Snndara- 
Pandya alludes to his victory over Knnrja- 
Gflp&la, is dated in the solar month of Yrishabha.. 
We see from the date No. I. of Kanda-ClopAht 
that his accession must have taken place not 
before the commencement of the month Mitlmna 
of Saka-Samvat 1172 expired. The first available 
month Yrishabha after this is that of S.-S. 1173 
expired. The Saka year, therefore, for Sundara- 
Pandya’s 10th year inscription does not fall 
before S.-S. 1173 expired. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, we should seek for the Saka year fitting 
to the details of the 10th year inscription of 
Sundara-Pandya, between the years 1173 and 1190 
expired, both inclusive. Consequently, the Saka 
year for his 9th year inscription should be sought 
between the years 1172 and 1189 expired, both 
inclusive. Taking, however, one year more on 
each side, I find that tlie Saka years 1181 and 11 82 
expired are the only years corresponding respect- 
ively to the details of the 9th and 10th year 
inscriptions of Sundara-Pandya. I may say 


here, once for all, that the Saka years in my cal- 
culation are all taken as expired years. 

Tuesday, and the Punarvasu nakshatra falling 
on a sukla panchami in the solar month of 
Yrishabha, are the requirements of the 9th year 
inscription; and Wednesday, and the nakshatra 
Anuradhd falling on a hrishna praiipadd in the 
solar month Vrisliabha, are required for the 10th 
year inscription. In both the inscriptions the 
solar month is Yrishabha. Parts of two lunar 
months, Yais&kha and Jyeslitlia, fall in the solar 
month Yrishabha. First I searched for the years, 
in which the given week days fell on the given 
tithis of Yaisakha and Jydshtha. I need not 
give here all these years. I calculated afterwards 
in which of these years the given week days, the 
nakshatras, and the solar month fell together ; 
and found that the three required things for 
the 9th and 10th year inscriptions, respectively, 
fell together, actually or nearly, in the Saka yearn 
1181 and 1182, and again in 1181 and 1185. Also, 
taking each inscription separately, there is no 
other year for either of them. 

Of the above two pairs of years, first I take the 
latter. According to the present tfilryu-S Iddhdnta , 
in Saka-Siilhvat 1185, the avutnta Yaiwaklia sukla 
2 rfmymd ended and the krishya pmUjmdd com- 
menced on Wednesday, tlie 25th April, A. D. 
1203, at 4 ghat Is 25 j ynlns; and the nakshatra 
Yisakhft ended and Anurfidha commenced at 
23 tjh. 23 pa., TTjjam mean time (i. t\ at so many 
tjhaUs and pains after mean simri.e at Ujjain). 
So, two of the three mpurements tell together 
after 23 tjlu 23 pa. from mean sunrise on the 
Wednesday. But the Yrishahha.-Ma.iiikranti took 
place on the same day at *U gh. 7 pa, (Ujjain 
mean time), which was 45 gh. Ill pm of the 
apparent* time on that day at Trie hi nopoly, the 
place of the 10th year inscription. In finding 
the apparent time, I have taken for Triohinopoly 
latitude 10° 47 f and longitude 7H° dll' cast of 
Greenwich, and 3° () ; cash of Ujjain (see 
Johnston's Atlas). There seem to be two systems 
at present of commencing a solar month civilly 
(see 8<mlh*Indian Ohroaoiutjlml Tables, p. 7 f.). 
According to one, when a smhkrdnU takes place 
before sunset, the mouth is made to begin on the 
same day; while, if it lakes pla.ee after sunset 
the month begins on tint next day. According to 
the other system, when the hiui enters a sign 
within three of the five parts into which the day- 
time is divided, the month begins on the same 
day; otherwise, it begins on the next day. In 
the present instance, the solar mouth Yrishabha 
did not begin on the Wednesday by either of the 
two systems. Even if we take the actual time of 
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ihe aanJcrdnti, the month began at about mid 
night ; but no religious ceremony is likely to 
take place after midnight. According to the 
first Arya-Biddhdnta, which is the authority in 
the Tamil country, the solar month in question 
actually commences about 4 ghatia earlier; that 
is at about 40 gh. (Ujjain mean time) ; but that 
• hour also is too late. So, Saba-Saiiivat 1185 is 
not the year of the 10th year inscription. 

Now as regards the 9th year inscription. Ac- 
cording to Prof. K. L. Chliatrc’s Tables, in Saka- 
Samvut 1184, *Vaisaklia aitichi pouch nwri ended on 
Tuesday, 25th April, A. D. 1202, at 19 <jh, dOm. 
(Ujjain mean time) ; and up to about 33 gh. 
from sunrise there was the mkahatm Punarvaau. 
But here again, the Vpishabha-saiiiknlnti took 
place, according to the present Silrya-SiMhdnta 
on the same day at 28 gh. 36 pa. (Ujjain mean 
time). So, only after this time on that day 
the three requirements, the week day, the 
nahshatra, and the solar month, came together. 
Moreover, the tithi, punch amt, was not current 
with them, though it was current at sunrise aud 
up to 19 gh,. 

Takmg the .9th year inscription alone, this year 

might be taken fitting, gh not satisfactorily, 

to the details of its date. Hut taking both 
the inscriptions tog, .flier, there remains no 
doubt that tiiika-Kaiiivat 1184 is not (he year of 
the 9th year inscription. Ho fciika-Haiiivnl 11H(. 
and 1185 are not the years of the 9th and 10th 
year inscriptions rcnpoolivoly. 

The other pair of years fcaka-Haiimtt 1181 and 
1182 is, however, quite witwlWtory. In fe,.y. 
1181, Vaisaklia iiMtt pawhamt ended, according 

a° TuI.L-m, ou Tuesdiiy, ililth April, 

A. D. 1259, at 10 gh. Ill pa. (Ujjain time) , 
from sn nri se to tli.i of the tit hi there w,is the 
Maim Punarvasu ; and the solar month was 
vrishahha, the day beiug its fourth civil day, the 

T'i y ( '! lUW] Umt «*• ° n 

day, „th April, ho, the three required things, 
he week day, the Halcahatni, a ud the solar mon th, 
did exist together in U.-H. 1181, I„ M.-B. 1182 

Varm*? t,W S<' l W*-tiM<IM>itu‘, 

disSklia hrwhnu pratipadd ended < *» Werlnemlay, 

28th April, A. I). 120(1, at (I gh. 10 pa. (Ujjain 

»«« a,.), »,i „ t , .Awls; 
fST l 7°„ ? l'~‘“ »■* I»» .l ... ta 

Tamij solar calendar, - must, have la-en in use at 
Tnchmoisi'y and other Tamil provinces at the 

know +V W hl 'l'lostion. 1 do not 

— t o uctmtl w.»rk ; but it must bo similar to 


:a- 


Siddhdnta with a hi’ ^ 011 ^ first -^a- 

Trichinopoly at 2 gh 58 ^ ^ ***».«*>*. «* 

tended lather soon £ ’ ^ This 

moan time, and at 8 gh. 45 pa., Trichinonolv 

d at 9 gh. 46 pa., Tnehmopoly apparent time 
according to the Karma-praUia-, ail the solsJ 
month was Yrishabha, the day being its fourth 
civil day, the sun having already entered the sign 
yrishabha on the night of Saturday, 24th April 
A. D. 1200. So the three required things, fell 
together m the Saka year 1182 . 

1 may state here that the 8aka yearn 1170 and 
ILL and again 1191 and 1192, are other paii-s of 
yi'iirs, m winch the throe required things fall 
together, actually or nearly. But the first of ' 
those two is more unsatisfactory than the pair of 
years 1184 and 1185 above described. The second 
piur is u little less satisfactory than the pair of 
years 1181 and 1182. But these two pairs are' 
out of our limit, which has, as I have stated 
above, Saka-Sarhvat 1172 and 1173 on one side 
tiud 1189 and 1190 on the other* 


So, the Baka years 1181 and 1182 expired 
are the only years respectively for the 8th and 
10th year inscriptions of SundaraJPftpdya- 
Jatfl/varman. Ills accession must have taken - 
place on some day from the fifth day in the solar 
month of Yrishabha of fiaka-Samvat U 72 up 
to the fourth day in the same solar month of^.-S. 
1173; or from Yaiailkha kriahna dvittyd of fj..g* 

1 172, to Viiia&kha Sukla panchami of 8.-S. 1173. 
Them being about ten or eleven months of the " 
year 1172 and only one or two of 1173, we should, 
in the absenoe of other definite proof, prefer 
the Baka year 1172, expired, for the accession 
of Sundara-F&$dya-Jat&varman. 

There is not a single year from Saka-Sazhvat 
1170 to 1192, both inclusive, that satisfactorily 
fits the details of the date No. 2, ante , Yol, XXL 
p, 844, of the 9th year inscription of Sundara- 
P&£dya«M&yavaraan. In the Saka years 1174 , 


case. alno, in this note, I have secured aa much accuracy as is required in each individual 
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and 11*77, there is only a near approach of the 
three requirements. In these two years,* Chaitra 
irisJim dvitiyd ended and tntfajd commenced on 
a Friday, at respectively 16 gh> 55 pa, and 46 gh, 
41 pa,- (Ujjain mean time); according to Prof. 
Chhatre’s Tables, and after that time only, the 
required thin gs,* — "krishna tritiyd coupled with 
a Friday, the ncikshatra Yisakha, and the solar 
fsioath MSsha — fell together. If the' Sundara- 


P&ndya-Maravarman of this inscription of thte 
9th year were the same as Sundura-Pfihdy&. 
Jat&varman, the details of its date should* fit 
$aka-SamVat 1181 ; but t/hey do not. It is certain,, 
therefore, that Sundara-Pfin.dya-Maravarman fe. 
different from Su-ndara-Pan dya-J at avarnian. 

Shankar B. Dikbhit. 
Dlnilia, 10 th May 1893. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SRAHE’. 

ferSh.6 is a puzzling word, Wliich appears in the 
dates of a few inscriptions in the Kanaxese 
Country (see arete, YoT. XIX. p. 163). 

I have just found’ another, rather different, 
instance of the Use of it. An inscription of the 
time of the Western Cli&liikya king. Soinesvara I., 
dated in A. D. 1050, at Sfidi in the Ron Taluka,* 
Dharwar District, mentions, among the grants, — 


tad-varshavv-modal-dyi^eradiG irdheya siddM** 
yafo-olag-dgi. This shews that there were two 
srAlie-days in the year ; and that certain fixed 
duties or' taxes were paid on them. It also* 
proves that the word is 4 rake ; and not a&rdhe, as 
is equally possible in the other passages in which 
the word has been met with. But the meaning 
of tiro word still remains unexplained. 

J. F, Fleet. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Pi$iNi r Eiii Beitrag zur Kennfnias dor indischen 
Litcratiir nnd G-rammat'ik. Von Bruno* Liebieh, 
Dr, Phil,, Leipzig. Hiissel, 1891, 

It is an observation as trite as it is true, that 
an epoch-making work, besides having an import- 
ance of its own, renders possible the production 
of other good books, and thereby opens out paths 
Of investigation, which but for them would have 
remained closed to the most adventurous pioneers 
by an impassable barrier. As Guni&nl of Patna 
puts it ; 

srrf^[=€ i 

sq^pfNt 

Dr. Kielhorn’s Edition of the MahdbhdrJi'tja is a 
case in point. A monument of accurate and solid 
learning m itself, it has incited Dr. Liebich, and 
made it possible for him, to write the excellent 
essay which forms the subject of this review. 

The work may be described as having the same 
object as Goldstixcker’s well-known essay — to 
determine the place of P&nini in Sanskrit 
Literature— and it may be at once stated that 
the author has made a great advance in this 
interesting investigation. He has had at his 
command materials not available to former 
authors, and he has employed now methods, 
which they had hitherto not been able to adopt. 
Dr. Liebich’s first chapter is devoted to a review 
©£ the attempts of former authors to fix the date 
e£ P&nini, from Goldstiicker’s suggestion of 
not later than 700 B. 0., to that of Dr. Fisehel, 


which puts him 1,100 years later. The author’s* 
own opinion oil this point* is that we have not yet 
sufficient ground to come to a definite conclusion, 
but that in all probability ho came after the 
Buddha and before tho commencement of the 
Christian Era : and that ho was nearer the 
earlier than the lator limit. In the second 
chapter the author continues the inquiry, by seek^ 
mg to establish the dates of Pfiniui’H commentators. 
The author of the Kd&lkd VrltM , died about 660 
A. I). He was preceded by Chamlragomin, who 
appears to have lived in the. 4th or early in the 5th 
century A. J). Before him came Patanjali, the 
author of the Mahtthhilnhya , who probably lived 
in tins second century B, C. Kdiy&yanu, the 
author of the VdrUiku , lived some generations 
before Patanjali, and lYuuui was at least one 
generation before J&Uy&yana. 

Dr. Llebich in his third chapter opens the 
most original and interesting portion of the work. 
He compares the Sanskrit language as laid down 
in Pfunni’s Grammar with the actual Grammar 
exhibited by four stages of Sanskrit literature,- 
between the first and last of which ho must 
certainly have lived. For this purpose lie takos a 
thousand verbal forms in each of the following- 1 - 
(a) the Altar rij n, lbdbomntt y (h) U i e Ur Ik a d dr an y aha 
Upanitihad, (c; the Afhmldyaua and Pdraskara 
Grihyamtmft, and (d) the HhttynvudyUa, The first 
represents the language of the older Brdhmana$ 9 
the second that of the later Jh'dJmanas, the third 
that of the Mma and the fourth that of Epic poetry. 
Every form is compared with what Pftnmi says it* 
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ought to have been, and each departure from his 
grammar is recorded and classified. Omitting 
irregularities which are noticed by Panini himself, 
as belonging to the Chhcmdas or older {i.e, before 
him) language, the following is the number of 
forms found to be grammatically false according 
to his rules, out of the thousand examined in 
each work,— (a) 6, (b) 27, (c) 4*1, (d) 37. From, 
these statistics, and from a consideration of the 
nature of the irregularities in each case, he comes 
to the following conclusions : — 

1. That is nearest in time to the 

Qrihyastitras. 

2. That both the Aitarcya Brdhmana and the 
BrihaddranijaJca Ujpanishad certainly bolong to 
a time earlier than his. 

3. That the BhagavculgUd certainly belongs 
to a time later than his. 

In his fourth chapter the author deals with the 
Panini’s relation to the language of India ; with- 
out a clear comprehension of which it is im- 
possible to solve the problem of the extent to 
which Sanskrit was a living speech. The 
author first gives a brief riinnnhe of the various 
propositions on this point which have hitherto 
been advanced, in which 1 may notice that ho 
omits to. mention Senart's arguments, contained 
in his essays on the Inscriptions of Piyadswi. 
His own opinion is that P&nini taught the 
language spoken in India at his time, that 
the Sanskrit which he taught wan, syntactically, 
practically identical with that of the lirdlummu 
and of the Sul ran, and that in grammar, it 
only differed from the BrdJmbauns by the 
absence of a few ancient forms, most of which 
were specially noted by him aw Ycdic peculiarities, 
and from the Sutra* by the omission to notice 
certain loosely used forms, such as those which 
exist in every language beside the stricter ones 
enjoined by grammar. 

In suggesting that Panini taught in his gram- 
mar the Aryan language, in the form in which it 
was at the time generally spoken oven by the 
educated in India, I think l>r. iiichieh goes too 
far. That Pacini, in lxic grammar, illustrated 
a language which was spoken at the time by 
some persons, and probably by himself, is pos- 
sible, and may bo allowed ; but I, for one, can- 
not admit that that language was in P&^iini's 
time the general spoken language of India, or 
even of Hortli-Wostern India* Ono fact alone 
makes the thing scorn to me impossible. IVmini 
* probably lived Homowhoro about 300 II. 0., but sup* 

1 Of course I do not for a moment suggest that tho 
oldest lirMmanm were only a hundred youc» older than 


posing him to have lived a hundred years earlier or 
a hundred years later, in the matter of the growth 
of a language ready makes very little difference. 
How we know that the VMic hymns, which, in 
their original forms, were in the vernacular langu- 
age of the people who first sang them, existed 
certainly some centuries before Panini. The 
older BrdJmanas , equally certainly were com- 
posed some centuries before P&nini’s time, and' 
finally, the Stitras were composed about his time. 
On the other hand, the Asoka Inscriptions, which 
were in the vernacular language of the Court of 
Magadha, were fifty, or at most a hundred and 
fifty, years later than P&aini. How, taking 
PtininTs own time as the standpoint and looking 
backwards and forward, what do we see ? Look- 
ing backward, through a long vista of centuries we 
see the hymns of the Vedas, the searchings of the 
BrdJmanas and the teachings of the Sutras, all 
couched in what is practically one and the same 
language. The oldest hymns of the Big VSda 
have ancient forms, and it may be argued that we 
should exclude them, — be it so. Between the oldest 
Brahmanas and Panini at least one century must 
have elapsed, and the language of the Brdhmanas 
and the language of Panini are identical. Be- 
tween Panini and Asoka, certainly not more than 
a. century and a half elapsed, and the language of 
Asoka is as different from that treated by Panini, 
a« Italian is from Latin. Hay, this was the case, 
although the people of ASoka’a time had P&nmfs 
Grammar before them as a guide, and though the 
Asoka Inscriptions show plain signs of a striving 
after stylo more in accordance with the teachings of 
tho Sanskrit schools than the existing vernacular 
of tho day. Asokil, it is ti*ue, lived in Eastern 
Hindustan, and Panini in the Horth-west, but that 
can be of little weight. It is impossible to 
suppose that, while language developed along 
its natural lines in the east, that development 
remained arrested in the west. 

Those, therefore, who maintain that Plriini 
wrote a grammar of the language generally 
spoken at his time must account for two things. 
Before his time, for at least a hundred years 1 
tho vernacular language remained, fixed, un- 
changed, in a state of arrested development. After, 
ids time, during at most a century and a half, 
and possibly during only half , a century, the 
sumo vernacular language underwent a course of 
decay or development, as great as the develop- 
ment of Latin into Italian. This, too, during a 
time when it had before it P&nini’s great Gram- 
mar to keep it straight, in the right way, and to 

pAnini. I am only stating the case in the most favour 
able way I oan for the other side. 
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arrest its development, as suddenly and fixedly as 
the development of Sanskrit was arrested. The 
assumption of suck two conditions of existence in 
two periods of a language’s history, one of which 
immediately succeeds the other, is too violent to 
he credible. 

But I have admitted that it is possible that at 
the time of Pfinini, Sanskrit was a spoken lan- 
guage. If it was not spoken by the common 
people, by whom was it spoken ? The answer 
is, by the schools. 

Prom the earliest times the Br&hmans devoted 
themselves to the study of the language of 
their sacred books, and no doubt they used it 
amongst themselves, in the schools, as a medium 
of disputation, and, perhaps, even, of ordinary 
intercourse. In later times we find, in the Bdmd- 
yana , Hanuman considering whether he should 
address Sit& in Sanskrit or in Pr&kyit, and no 
doubt this illustrated the state of affairs in 
Panini’s time as well. Br&hmans could address 
each other in the holy language, which they so 
carefully studied and kept up in its integrity, but 
in communication with the outer world beyond 
the boundaries of their schools, they had to use 
that vernacular language of the people, which, 
descended from the dialects in which the Yedic 
Hymns were first composed, passed, regularly and 
inevitably, in the course of centuries, into (amongst 
others) the language of Asoka, and thence into that 
of Hala and of Tulasi Das. Call that Verna- 
cular language what you will, so long as it is 
not called Sanskrit. Many tilings add proof to 
the existence of this vernacular language at the 
time when Sanskrit was fixed,— nay, Sanskrit itself 
bears witness to it itself, on its very face, in the 
way in which it has borrowed some of these verna- 
cular words, in their vernacular forms, and then re- 
transferred them, by a process of reversed etymo- 
logy into what it imagined to be their original 
V edic forms. Its mistakes in this process of rever- 
sion betray the secret. 2 No doubt in speaking 
Sanskyit in the schools many tilings were referred 
to, of which the original Vedic name was forgotten, 
and of which the vernacular form had perforce to 
be used in a form dressed up for the occasion. 3 
In short, Sanskrit was used in the schools in 
P&nini's time much as Latin was used in the 
schools in the Middle Ages. It was habitually 
used and spoken as a scholastic language, and in 


the course of time had even branched o.ut into 
scholastic dialects, as Dr. Liebich’s statistics of 
the SHtras show. 

I think, therefore, that Dr. Liebich goes too far 
if I understand him aright, when he says that 
P&nini’s Sanskrit was ‘the spoken, the living 
speech of the learned men of his time.’ Unless he 
means by this that it was merely a school language 
of the learned, entirely distinct from the general 
language of Hindust^; also spoken by, and 
actually the vernacular ‘i&ven of, these learned men, 
I cannot but consider him, and the many who* 
agree with him, to be labouring under a false 
impression. 

In concluding this subject. Dr. Liebich’s classi- 
fication of the various stages of the Sanskrit 
language may be given here. Ho divides them 
as^follows : — 

I. Ante-classical 

The S ambit as of the four Vtdas. 

II. Classical 

(a) Bvdhmanm and Sutras. 

(h) P&nini’s teaching. 

III. Post-classical 

(a) Literature not governed by P&nini . 
The Epic poeitm. 

(?0 Literature arisen under the influ- 
ence of PAnini : the language 
of K/Uidusa, Ac. 

In the fifth chapter Dr. Liebich combats Prof. 
Whitney’s attacks on tin* Sanskrit grammatical 
school in general, and in the sixth he applies the 
statistics already given to deciding whether any 
portions of the Bfikudtirayyal m Upanishad and 
of the Aitar&ija Brdhmnya arc older or more 
modem than other portions 5 hut I must refer the 
reader to both, those essays directly; as the 
demands of space do not allow me to describe 
their contents. Suffice it to say that with regards 
to the KA-nva Recension of the former, he considers 
the whole of it (with a reservation regarding the 
5th book) to be earlier than Pilnini. So also 
the Aitar# y a Brdhmuuu with tlie exception of the 
31st Adhydya . 

This excellent and most interesting book con- 
cludes with two useful appendices, in which the 
author explains the Pi mini an teaching on the 
genus (pada) of the Verb, and on the formation 
of the Feminine of nouns. 


*An example is the Sanskrit afigfoa, sugaroa 
sprouts, which I have referred to (ante, p , ICG) in rovk 
uag Dr. Macdonell’s Sanskrit Dictionary , This word 
froiji the old Prfctft aggaa^a. Sansk 
a J miatakon etymology asmim 
**** *"*"4 fr< >m rtg&ra, and therefore it deelai 


that any dr a was the Sanskrit word for sugarcane sprout. 
Boaliy, the word is derived from ayra with pleonastic 
da ( quasi drti)* There are many examples of this flort. 

3 Just as Father Tom said to the Pope in their im- 
mortal conversation ; * Dimidium cyathi voro apud me* 
tropoliianfs Hibcrnico* dicitur dandam (a dandy !)’ 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 

BY G. A, GBIERSON, 1.0.8. 


[Continued from jp. 206.) 

(7.) DdhAfoalt. See above. Five hundred and seventy-three miscellaneous dohd and 
soratha verses. 

The following may be taken as a specimen. They are extracts from other works of the 


poet; — 

Taba lagi husala na jiva hahun sapanehuh manct, bisrdma | 

Jala lagi bhajata na Rama hahun soha-dhdma taji Myna \\ 131 il 
Binu sat a- sang a na Hari-kathd tehi birm mo ha na bhdga \ 

11 oh a ga& binu llama- pad a hoe na dridha anuruga II 132 \\ 

Binu hi, no dsa bhajati nahih tehi binu dravahih na JRdma l 
Bdma-hppd binn mpanehu jtva na laha bisrdma 1) 133 II 


131, No happiness will be in life, no rest to the soul even in dreams, till a man, abandon- 
ing desire, that home of sorrow, worships Kama. 

132, Without fellowships of the faithful, there can be no converse about God, and 
without that converse illusion does not disappear. Unless illusion disappear, there is no firm 
love for Rama’s feet, 

133, Without trust there is no faith, and without faith Rama is not compassionate. 
Without Rama’s mercy thero is no rest for life, even in one’s dreams. 

(7a.) The Sat’sal, or Seven Centuries, I have already discussed at considerable length the 
question of the authenticity of this work. Whether written by Tul’si Das or not, it certainly 
contains, and is tho only work attributed to him which does contain, a systematic exposition of 
his religious opinions. It therefore deserves more than a passing notice. 

Although nominally in seven sargas or parts, each consisting of a century of verses, this as 
not quite an accurate description, for, as will be seen, each part contains a few moreorleisthan 
a hundred. This lends countenance to tho theory that verses have been interpolated here and 
there. Tho object of tho work is purely religious, and though each d6ha is capable of being 
quoted independently by itself, tho book is not a mere collection of disjointed gnomic verses. 
A clear connecting leading idea runs through the whole of each part. 

The vorses may bo considered as falling into three classes, via. gnomic, parenetic, and 
purely devotional. Tho majority belong to the socond class. 

The following aro tho names of tho various parts : l — 

Sarga X, IV£ ma*bhahti*nirdesa, Explanation of Faith as Affection, 9 One hundred and 
ten dtMs , 

Sarga IL, Vy<i«an&pardbhaMi.nM68a, the Explanation of Faith in . its Highest Form as 
Adoration. One hundred and throe duhtis* • b 


1 <>f JAnaki fcarmA, tho son of &*sh I)att SarnA, is the author of the following verse, compar- 
ing the various Burgas to diffurout portions of Sitft’s body. Metre Chha/ppai j— 

Urt jd prdmd pdya, lanka aMgfyya pwd hat l 

VaMkli hat udnrn Mma msa cmiya bhard hat \\ 

I Tfidnyd MamfrlvtlfW) harmasiddh&n ta gold hai \ 

Annua jridua^iddhdnta jaUh hai brahma hold hai U 
Itdja-nMi hai tihi »iya, M vidhi Talasi Ddsa hiya I 

Adi ant a 1% dthUyd saiamyd hai satta 8vya 11 ^ . . 

Tho mr,ja on Faith as Affection is Sltft's foot, that on Faith in its Highest For* greatly ' ** *erwhed 
waist, that on tho Borneo of the Lord described in Enigmas, filled withneotar, is 

is hor heart, that on tho Dootrino of far * a is her nook, that on the Doctrine of knowtedgo, by _^*h B^«nau 
may certainly (bo found), is lior face, and that on the Duties of kings is her head. Thus did Tul si Dfe determine 
his heart that from bogiiming to oud the Sat* sat should be a representation of S . , « ... t 

2 Of. SAndilya I., 1, 2, athW hhaktUjipUsab, sdpardmraHir tkard, Now then there is a wish to know faith. In 

its highest form it is a u affectum fixed on God (Cowell). 
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over of the school move usually known, that of 'Sankara AoMrya.-bnt partly based on the 
2esser known school ot Ramanuja, as developed in the 'Sri Bhdshja.* Fifth (?) in descent from 
Eamtonja (lltli-12th century), in the line of religious teachers came T?fl-m<iT, t , T , / q t t e 
founder of the B&m&wat Sect, to whioh Tul’si Das belonged. The philosophical system 
of the Ramftuujas is much the same as that of the RAmAwats. It is in matters of 
detail of doctrine that they differ. The main difference is the somewhat illiberal views of 
R ImAnuja. Ho wrote for the Brahmans and in Sanskrit, and his system of ceremonial purity was 
strict in the extreme. Raman, and was converted to broader notions by his expulsion from that 
brotherhood for an imaginary impurity, and this insult was the direct cause of one of the 
greatest religions revolutions which India has seen. A revolution, like the Buddha’s, from 
intolerance to tolerance, from spiritual pride to spiritual humility, and from a religion which 
teaches that the highest good is self-salvation, to one which teaches love to God and a man’s 
duty to his neighbour. That Perfect Faith in God consists in Perfect Love to God is the first 
text of the sermon which Rnmfmnnd’s disciples preached, and the second was the Universal 
Brotherhood of Alan, for ‘we are all His children.’ RAmAnaud called his followers Avadhuta, 
for they had ‘ shaken oft ’ the bonds of narrow-mindedness. To the happy accident of the 
insult, we owe the noble catholicity of R&m&nand’s disciple (greater than his master) 
Kabir, and this teaching reached its final development, and — what is more, — reached 
its acceptance by the masses of Hindustan, at the hands of Tul’si Das. 


Wo are, however, umv more concerned with the scheme of philosophy on which this system 
was based. T.lio main points of ililToronee between the Vedanta doctrines of Sankara Achftrya 
and of Ramanuja, are given by l)r. Thibaut, in tlio introduction to liis translation 6 of the 
V&luuta Sitfru#, atul a very brief sketch, based on his remarks, such as is necessary for under- 
standing Tul’sl Ibis's language, will suffice hero. I shall translate throughout the personal 
name ‘ Bftma ’ by ‘ Tho Lord. 1 ”' As Dr. Thibnnt says of Ramanuja ‘The only “ sectarian ” 
feature of the Sr! IUiMi/ii is, that it irlenfifies Brahman with Vishnu or NArilyana ; hut ... . 
NAmyuiut is in fuel, nothing but another name of Brahman.’ So also TuPsi DAs identifies 
Brahman or Isvitra with tin* llama incarnation ot Visbyu. 


Tho koy noto of Rftruftnujn’s system is a personal Supreme Being, whether called 
Brahman (neuter), Nar.iiunn, or Riliiin, imAXur um/juhuv jun/></») pla, According to 'Sankara, on 
the contrary, Bra liman, tin* Supreme being, the highest Self, is pure Intelligence or Thought, 
or which comes to t In* same I lung, pure ‘ Being.’ Absolutely nothing can be predicated of it. 
All the wojiil around us is simply a project. ion of this absolute intelligence in association 
with nuhjd or illusion, ami, ns so associated, Brahman is called Isvara, the Lord. Each soul 
{jinn) is pure llrstlimnu. ittid Mic iiggpcgul.it of bodily organs, and mental functions which make up 
the individual, .Mid which sejmriito end distinguish one soul from another, are mere mdyd and 
Unreal. So also nil objects of cognition, volition, An,, the external world, are mere mdyd ; the 
only thing that really ovists is lint sold, •— the projection of tho supreme (param) qualityless 
(iiirij ii ijttui) Brahman. The mm enlightened wild in tumble to look beyond the veil of mdyd, 
and blindly ideiniilo . ii .elf with its mijiniets, flu* bodily organs and cognitions which make up 
tho individual. If tlui ; liccoioe-, limited in knowledge and power, as an agent and enjoyer. 
As such it burdens ii'.clf ttii hl.be rirril and demerit of its actions, and as a consequence 
is subject to a coiniim.i.l scric., of hirlhs imd rebirths into infinity, each of whioh is a direct 

* N>*w in I'nur >■ of |i>i'.|i|.,ci. .a a. ii,,. In/./. /«./, That r l*nl"n? BAs is iioiM'iiluml a jirofwwod follower of EAmAmija 

in niniiii’i'hi from lii>- inlr ..in. I he Abbots Nnut'ifult of Jtinulaa 1’fljlink. Hu pra'isos SitA, E&ma, Haim* 

mat, bums, a amt T it' i I V. , 'I Jim, J„« .*m.„ mi 1 ./'/./f bi/'bc// ,, -t/u:r/ft pi'nlmlA iUi&vaJcn litroki jivet 1 Tidd-ritina 
trtgnm rhitmijulm ,\v, Tu, uui'im* ivmild nut liiom bwusdit KAmiumja'H name so prominently forward, were it 
not ir*rmatii< i |». , 1 ,,f |,i , 

1 Hivml Ihu'k.i iif II," l\fi. 

* |.l ant us t liiivu ia-i-hil in I ,/ thr PaSjiVb in similarly tmnslatinff llfm, TTnri, Ra#hb5r, BapfhnnAth, 

Au., ns “ Unit." A*, t in* |mno in of miii'li int *n**il I pivotliii I'ollowinjf rulVrouoos to that work. — I. 125, 835, 357,, 
302,305,493! II. 7, II. let It., rut, i‘12 IT., HIM, ICC: 111,381.— Hu.] 
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consequence o£ its previous actions. The only way of escaping from this weary continual 
round of births, is the recognition by the soul of the soul as one with the Supreme ‘Brahman, 
_ the highest self* By such knowledge the seeker after truth withdraws from the influence 
of maim Tnd, at the moment of death obtains immediate Anal release, being absorbed into and 
altogether losing his identity in the absolute Supreme Brahman. He once more becomes 
himself pure “Being,” without qualities, cognitions, or identity. 

On the other hand, according to Rfimfmuja, Brahman, the Supreme Being, the highest 
Self the Lord 7 is not pure Intelligence, though Intelligence is his chief attribute. So far from 
bein- pure ‘ Being,’ devoid of all qualities, he is endowed with all auspicious qualities. « The 
Lord (I quote Dr. Thibaut’s words) is all-pervading, all-powerful, all-knowing, all-merciful; 
his nature is fundamentally antagonistic to all evil. He contains within himself whatever 
exists.’ ‘Matter and soul (ctehtt and chit) constitute the body of the Lord ; they stand to him 
in the same relation of entire dependence and subserviency, as that in which the matter forming 
an animal or vegetable body stands to its soul or animating principle. The Lord pervades and 
rules all things which exist, material or immaterial— as their anlarytivrim , or inward ruler. 

< Matter and soul as forming the body of tko Lord are also called modes of him (praMra).’ They 
are looked upon as his effects, but they have enjoyed the kind of individual existence which is 
theirs from all eternity, and will never be entirely resolved into Brahman. Creation (as both he 
and 'Sankara agree) takes place at intervals. Between each period of creation, is a period of 
pralaya or non-creation, during which matter is unovolvod ( \woyakta)< and (according to 
RAmunuja) ‘ individual souls are not joined to material bodies, but their intelligence is in a state 
of contraction, non-manifestation (sahlcoc-Juiy During this prahuja period Brahman is said to 
he in his causal condition (i Urandvasthd ). ‘ When the pralaya state comes to an end, creation 

takes place owing to an act of volition on the Lord’s part.’ . Primary unovolvod matter becomes 
gross and acquires those sensible attributes (such as visibility, tangibility, &c.), which are 
known from ordinary experience. ‘ At the same time the souls enter into connexion with 
material bodies corresponding to the degree of merit or demerit acquired by them in previous 
existence ; their intelligence at the same time undergoes a certain expansion (vihusct), The 
Lord, together with matter in its gross state, and the “expanded” souls, is Brahman in the 
‘ condition of effect Qmryamsthd). Cause and effect are thus at the bottom the same; for the 
effect is nothing but the cause which has undergone a certain change (jjanijdmu). 

There is thus, as in Ramanuja’s system a never ending round of births influenced by former 
actions, and tbe only way of escaping from the endless chain is cognition of end meditation on 
the Lord, a thing which can only be done by His grace. There is no veil of may a, as there is 
in Sankara’s system, between the soul and the Lord : but without the Grace of tbe Lord, true 
understanding and true meditation is impossible. He who obtains that grace obtains final 
emancipation, and an everlasting blissful existence. He docs not become absorbed in Brahman, 
but * enjoys a separate personal existence, and will remain a personality for ever.’ The release 
from saihsdra , the world of births and rebirths * means, according to Sankara, the absolute 
merging of the individual soul in Brahman, due to the dismissal of the erroneous notion that 
the soul is distinct from Brahman; according to RamAnujait only means tlio houI’b passing from 
the troubles of earthly life into a kind of heaven or paradise, where it will remain for ever in 
undisturbed personal bliss*’ 

The above brief abstract of Dr. Thibaut’s luminous comparison of these two sister 
philosophies, will, it is believed enable the student to understand the pavonctic side of Tul’s! 
Das’s writings, and in concluding this portion of tho essay, I will give one more quotation from 
Dr. Thibaut, which ( [rein am tetigit ) accurately sums up the history of this side of religious 

. 7 "Note that according to Sankara there are two conditions of Brahman, a higher, which is Brahman, pure 
Intdligeace, param nirgunam Brahman — a lower, associated with maya. aparunt my iiyam Brahman, known as 
ftvara, the’ herd. knows only one condition of Brahman, with which name Jimra, tho Lord, is 

synonyiwafljsrfe '. - 
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thought in India. ‘ Although this (Sankara’s) form of doctrine has, ever since Sankara’s time 
been the one most generally accepted by Brahmanic students of philosophy, it has never had any 
wide-reaching influence* on the masses of India. It is too little in sympathy with the wants of 
the human heart, which, after all, are not so very different in India from what they are elsewhere. 
Comparatively few, oven in India, are those who rejoice in the idea of a universal non-personal 
essence in which their own individuality is to be merged and lost for ever, who think it is sweet 
« to be wrecked on the ocean of the Infinite.” The only forms of V6d static philosophy which are 
and can at any time have been really popular, are those in which the Brahman of the Vpanishads 
has somehow transformed itself into a being, between which and the devotee there can exist 
a personal relation, love and faith on the part of man, justice tempered by mercy on the 
part of divinity. Tho only religions books of wide-spread influence, are such as the Mm&ycm 
of Tnl’sl Dils, which lay no stress on the distinction between an absolute Brahman inaccessible 
to all human wants and sympathies, and a shadowy Lord whose very conception depends on 
the illusory principle) of mdtjd, bub love to dwell on the delights of devotion to one all-wise 
and merciful ruler, who is able and willing to lend a gracious ear to the supplication of the 
worshipper.’ 

With those introductory remarks I submit the following analysis of the fifth, or karma, 8 
sarga of the Saf-xtti. ■ 

The common tutor Baij’nuth’s prefao© to this part is not uninteresting and must first be 
quoted. ‘ The subject matter of this part is an account of the doctrine of actions ( karma - 
mWMnta-varixam)' Now this harma' w the primal cause ( ddi-kdram ) of all things. This harma 
may be good or evil ( [sub/iuiubha ). It is, us it were, the wings of the bird-like soul (jwa-rupa- 
p ahshi), wings by tins support (dilhdra) of which the soul continually makes progress (gati). 
Moreover, good ami evil karma* over emanate naturally from the soul, — good, such as giving 
water to tho thirsty, gifts to tho hungry, sotting on tlio right path those who have gone astray, 
leading tho heat-oppressed to shade, and tho like, — ovil,— but they are countless* Or again j 
everything doable (yd ml karhmyata) is harma , as for example, calmness, self-command, patience, 
trust. The six kinds of religious meditation, freedom from passion, desire for r salvation, and 
other means of obtaining perfect knowledge are all examples of harma. Or again ; hearing the 
Scriptures, chanting hymns, prayer and adoration, faith, these are all harma* Or again; no 
harma which may be done contrary to a man’s position in life or caste can be considered a good 
one. Tims, the branches of the tree of harma extend to hell ( narahd ), to the lower heaven 
( svartja ), and to the abode of supremo bliss (mnktudhdman), and are (the soul’s) one support. 
Wherever the soul may go, if it do karma with a selfish object (savddha harma) (e. g., to obtain 
salvation), it must remain dependent upon harma alone, which thus becomes its fetter j but if it 
does harma with no selfish object (niroddka harma), that is merely in order to please the Lord, 
then harma is no longer a fetter ; it gives faith and salvation, nay, it is an agent (kartri) of 
both. For example, Frilhu when ho sacrificed, had no selfish object, and beoame endowed with 
faith to tho Lord, but through performing a sacrifice with a selfish object Daksha fell a victim 
to calamities. Ho Dhruva performed unselfish austerities, and obtained faith, but Rfivana per 
formed selfish austerities and wrought his own destruction. Arabarfeha obtained faith through 
his unselfish sacrifice. Other examples of harma are, unselfish justice, as in Tudhishthira, and, 
selfish (karma), JarasamUia. Tims a man who relies on selfish harma attains only to the lower 
heaven (svarga), and having thus exhausted his merits must again be born in the world of 
mortals. Hence, in order to attain to faith in the Lord, a man should only perform good 
harma*. This ocean of the doctrine of harma is fathomless and illimitable, but with the aid of 
a spiritual teacher, one crosses it as in a boat/ End of Preface. 

Text, — Consider thy body as worthy of honour, for the Lord himself once took the human 


8 Tho fifth mrtffi in devoted to tlio doctrine (siddh&nta) of harma, and the sixth to the doctrine of jndn, a. There is 
no reference here to tho hurtna'kfauja and the jnfaui'k&ntfa of tho Ye&ftntists. 
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form (and became incarnate as Rama), 0 and knowledge of the non-dual (advaita) Lord is never 
far from it (1, 2). Tbe holy man alone understandeth the mystery of the sun and the water, 
and obtaineth nirvana 10 (3). The Lord is like the sun which draweth water from the Earth 
in the hot season and again disohargeth it upon the Earth in the rainy season, never desist- 
ing in his course (4). He calleth the holy to union with himself as the magnet doth steel (5). 
Even as the sun’s action in giving water is visible, but in taking water (by evaporation) is 
invisible, so is the action of the Lord, which can only be learnt by the grace of a spiritual 
guide (6); for every one knoweth what is before him, visible to the eye,— the gifts of the Lord, 
but who knoweth what happoneth after death, when the Lord absorboth (laya) a man to 
himself (7) u ? Even as water is drawn from the earth to the sun, and is not lost in it but 
remaineth water, even so life goeth to the feet of the Lord, but is not absorbed (Jay a) in him 12 
(8). Each according to his nature taketh his store of actions ( karma ) with him, and where’er he 
goeth he bearetli its consequences (9). As a seed (or Eartli-boru material cause) ehangeth not 
its nature, but always produceth its own kind, so doth a man when absorbed (laya) in the Lord 
still retain his individuality (10). Thus, all things are in the Lord, yet is he not affected by 
them, as a mirror is not affected by that which it reflects (11) ; for karma (i. c\ actions) cannot 
be wiped away, 13 it is like a series of waves ; the actions of a man’s present life (knyamdna) 
are the result of those of his former lives (sanichita) and cause those of his future lives 14 (12,13). 
Actions (Jcarrna) are of two kinds (good and bad), 15 and the Lord alone is entirely free from 
them. Few there are who can understand this mystery (14). 

But the holy man, who is absorbed in faith in the saving power of the Lord, docth every 
action only out of adoration for his Lord, and never looketh back (lft). Ho unchangingly 
looketh upon Stta (the energic power of the Lord) as the giver of happiness, and upon Rama 
(the Lord) as the taker away of his woes; the moon and the sun of the night and day 10 of his 
faith (16). The holy man’s one joy is in Situ, tho tender, illuminating moon of his faith (17> 
and as gold gloweth in the fire, so glowcth tho soul of a holy man in the cool rays of that moon, 
casting itself at their feet 17 (18). 

Mankind, in their own obstinacy, keep binding themselves in the net of actions (or works) 
(karma)* and though they know and hear of the bliss of those who have faith in tho Lord, they 
attempt not tbe only means of release (19). Works (karma*) are a spider’s thread up and down 
which he continually runneth, and which is never broken; so works lead a soul downwards to 
the earth, and upwards to the Lord (20). 

Thy nature is ever with thee, and where thou art, there is thy nature too, nor is it set 
aright till thou has learnt association with the holy (21). If, as the VchlAut istH do, we talk of 
an individual’s subtile body ( mlhshma sarira) and his grosser body (n/lnUa mrtra) then there is 


8 This is not tho interpretation of Baij’nntli, and depends on a reading ya taint instead of ynlann fifittna) in the 
first lino. * 

10 li subsequently appear, cf. Vss. 8 and ff, that this is very different from the mrv<h}a nf Buddhism. 

11 Baij’nAth’s explanation differs hero. 

12 *' or Lord is devoid of karma ( a-karma ), and cannot become one with a m-k’rma hhuI. 

»• The argument is that a sonl can never free itself from its karma, while tho Lord is nvov free from karma, hence 
the two never can become one. A-karma cannot unite with &ti-ktiT 7 na, 


J Karma (actxons) has thus three aspects, that which is being done now (eriyrmfaia), which in tho rtvnlt of that 
wtuch has been done m the past (sm hrhita), and which is tho cause of that which has to lm dono in future (yrMdha). 

Baij nftth gives an alternative olossiftoafcion. Ho says that, with reference tr, the future, tho present imd the past 
oa fhe^ier prdra&d/wi 11116, ^ 1GrG ^ 01 ' G ^he two kinds may bo, on tho one hand mihahUa (including kriyamtmu) and 

’ ■T°^. ig ?°T W( ^ a “d tho ‘day’ of knowledge Tho darkness of night is 

*"“■ “»“■ »»>"“ «» »' ■” —» 

Settle °goS ,ld ’ 80 Eto “ and Sita dMtroy th * dt0M (siu) of hunuwi ht * iaffM - Sto > howover - 
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no difference between them. The faults and virtues of the subtile are all found in the grosser 
body (221. 8 

. As water for four months cometh from the sun, and for eight months goeth to it so are 
the souls of men; they return to the place whence they came* 3 (23). The water as it cometh 
is visible, but as it goeth is invisible, even so is the going of the soul hard to know without a 
spiritual guide (34). The wicked man goeth along the path of sorrow and is reborn to misery 
for countless generations (25). There are the two paths of bliss and sorrow, but without 
the grace of the Lord they cannot be recognized (26), and it is not till he experienced the 
sorrow of these perpetual births, that he called for the moon, lit. way of Slta (wisdom) (27) 
Once a holy man treaded on tin's path his woes disappear. For that path leaded to SlfcVs 
(wisdom’s) feet, which guide him to the feet of the LonB 0 (28). This moon of wisdom distilled 
nectar of itself, and never suffered eclipse or shadow (29). Like the real moon she giveth joy 
to all the world, and if the clmkravdka bird and lotus (t. e. the worldly) grieve when she appears, 
’tis not her fault (80). Yet when the world, without experience, seeth them in sorrow, it falsely 
accused her of the fault, though, witli a spiritual guide, all that sorrow would be wiped away 
(31). Learn tins partible of the rain-cloud, which sheddeth water and maketh the whole world 
to rejoice. But, though the rain also caused the jamas plant to wither, no one blamed the 
cloud (32). The moon drawoth poison from the earth, and yielded nectar in return; such is 
faith which destroyed the holy man’s sins, and giveth him peace (33). 

Again, the fierce rays of do sun draw moisture from the earth, and the cool rays of the 
moon give b nek nectar. 20 Each is do complement of the other,— so is it with the Lord and 
with wisdom (34, 35), 

The earth is like Urn grosser (sflMa) body, and water like the subtile (stikshna) one 
(which is absorbed by the sun, and given out by it again). This required a spiritual guide to 
understand (30). 

The just man adored the cool rays of tin's moon, while others are seeking refuge (at Qjaee) 
in the fierce rays of the sun 21 undergo difficulties and miseries (39). Therefore should a man 
by every possible device seek association with the holy, for this ended finally in, union with the 
Lord (38). Take the part of a servant, which leaded to happiness, aud not that of a master 
(which by pride aud confidence in good works) leaded to misery. Remember the fates of 
Vibhishanu and Rftvawt (39). 

‘The moon produced coolness, and the sun heat,’ (so said the ignorant), but neither 
produced either; consider thou this carefully (40). No one ever saw them do it, yet everyone, 
called them Hho eool-mukor * (s'ta~kara) and * the heat-maker * ( mhna-lcara ), and said, 
therefore it is true, and cannot bo false.* But the maker of heat and cold, of sun and moog* 
is the Lord alone (41). The very Vidas toll us of the virtues of nectar, how a draught of it 
destroyed disease, and hringeth the dead to life, yet even it is subject to -bhef/O^a will 22 (42). 
Every one knowoih that the property of earth is smell, of water coolness, of fire heat, and of air the 
sense of touch, and their existence is accepted as proved, although they eaanot be seen 33 (43). 

18 That 1h to way during tlu» prnlaya period (see above) during wh^ch matter is unevolved, and intelligence is in 
a state of contraction, wluni the Lord is in his causal state. 

16 Buij’wath’rt common! ary in instructive. ‘ A father cannot cherish a young child. The mother oherishes it 
and bringH it to the father, ho, 

80 Or, the huh given fiery ray«, aud the moon coolness. 

81 i. e. socking to know tho supremo deity at once, by pure reason, without an intercessor, or by means of 
good worlcH alone, 

* An for instance, tho dowor of nootar after the battle of Lanka only brought the bears and monkeys to life, 
and not the rikahtmu. 

88 Bead, yamUm slta api u*hnat<t sparia vidita jagajdna. A reference to the well known categories of the Kyflya 
philosophy. In the following verso, ala » cUaih = ptirna : chUana = parabrahmarilpa = Rdmachandm. I am 4 
indebted to Pandit Sudhftkar DyivtMS for the explanation of this very difficult verse, of which the commentators 
available to mo can make no sense. If, in verse 44, we could road bilakha na instead of bilakhata, the passage would 
be still easier i * So in these [u e. the faithful) the Pure Almighty is not visible, but is revealed, &c.’ 
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In them all is visible the Pure Almighty Lord, who is revealed easily to the heart by 
the teac hing of a spiritual guide (44). Of this nature is the supreme knowledge, which only 
a few by the grace of their spiritual guides obtain, and thus become for ever holy and able to 
understand (45). 

As the young cuckoo deserteth its foster-father, the crow, and seeketh its own kin, as soon 
as its wings are grown, — so the soul, when it gaineth wings of intelligence ( chaitanya ) aban- 
doned things of this world and seeketh the Lord (46). An even mind ( samatd ) and clear 
discrimination ( viveka ) follow from abandoning mundane welfare (svartha) 24 * (47), yet all men 
clamour for the latter, though not one desire is ever perfectly fulfilled ; for, void of knowledge 
( jmna) their delight is in ignorance ( ajndtia ), and their trust is in their hard and evil intellect 
(48). But that only is welfare (svartha) which destroyed woe, and a spiritual guide alone can 
point it out (49). They desire this welfare, which is an effect (Jtdnja), without doing dose dings 
which are its cause. Learn, saith Tul’si, the parable of the cotton bush, and the sugarcane 35 (50). 

Every one confessed that the effect (7cdrya 26 ) is a necessary consequence of the material cause 
( Jsdram ), and said Tnl 1 si, thou and thou alone art the agent (kdra or kmtrl) which acted 
upon this material cause (51) : for without an agent there can be no effect, and how can he attain 
(to his effect, *, e. salvation) without the instructions of the spiritual guide (as a material cause). 
The agent acteth upon the material cause, and the effect is produced, but, under the influence 
of delusion (moha) the agent acteth ‘not (goeth not to the spiritual guide), and hence the effect 
corned not (53). For the effect {i.e. salvation) never comoth without the action of the agent 
upon the material cause (e.g. faith), as surely as waves come not except from the action of the 
wind upon the water (54). The ultimate refuge of the agent (towards which he should act) is 
the Lord (55). The agent and the material cause are do two essentials. 27 By them thou 
becomest free from impurity, and endowed with faith in the one Lord, while harma (actions) 
waxeth or waned (as their effect) (56). Where there is a material cause, the action (harma) 
must be produced (as an effect) self-born like the sweat-born insects. 28 No one sees them 
produced, and yet they come (57). 

Prom unholy actions {karma) holiness cannot come. Wash thyself cl car of unholiness, and 
be holy (58). Show love to all creatures and thou wilt bo happy (59) , for when thou lovest all 
dings, thou lovest the Lord, for He is all in all (60). Thou and tho universe are made of the * 
same elements, and in dee dwelled thy soul (jwdtman) f which thou canst not know till thou 
hast gained perfect knowledge (61). This knowledge may come in a sudden inspiration, or 
from humbly sitting at the feet of a spiritual guide (52). Learn from thy guide to distinguish * 
effects (hdrya) temporal from effects eternal (63) ; the night is dark, let tho sunrise of 


Defined as (1) mndart vanity (2) atar Hi sugandh, (3) sundar van an, (4) hlMian, £5) ijO.n tan, (0) ttimHl, 
(7) uttam bhojan, £8) gajtidi , 

26 "Worldly welfare consists in fine clothes, sweet food, and the like. Those arc effects, and cannot bo produced 
without weaving cotton, and pressing the sugarcane. Tho preparations of the cotton and of the sugarcane are 
therefore the material causes of these effects. So also the supremo welfare, or salvation, is an effect which nec*es 
sitates a material cause. This material cause is truo knowledge, faith and tho like. Hero tho dry cotton bush 
represents the dry ( nfoaad ) path to salvation by philosophy alono, while sugarcane represents tho sweet (sarasa) 
path to salvation by faith in the Lord. 

30 I follow the reading Mrana-Mra yV3, sd tain. 

27 Baij’n&th says, these two of tho three (agent, material cause, and effect) arc tho essentials, because when the 
agent acquires belief (praddM, not bhakti « of. fhlpdilya, 24) he approaches material causes, such as association 
with the holy. By the power of these his mind (manias) is directed to tho Lord, and he does works (mdhanw) such 
as hearing the scriptures, hymn-singing, adoration and the like from which love (jmVuttw) arises. Thus his 
duaBstao wisdom (dvaita-buddhi), which was foul, is destroyed, and into his pure mind monistic discrimination 
wiB enter, and with pure affection he will obtain the Lord. So also, when the agent associates with tho worldly, 
helooks upon mysteries after their fashion, and any purity which ho originally had is destroyed, tho mind becomes 

to things of the senses, and owing to sinful karma increasing, the agent gains tho eighty-four hells. 
Therefore, awth Tul’st D&s, make association with tho holy a material cause. 

® Llei* &C, which are classed as a separate order of beings, distinct from those which aro viviparous or 
oviparetass., They 'have no parents. 
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knowledge shine, A man cannot trust for salvation to his good works (karma)* 0 for often do 
they mislead and the wisest are thereby made fools 80 (65), A work (karma) done for mere 
reputation (ndma-lcdra) defile th, for it is done without considering its effects (66). Flee evil 
communications. Holiness waneth when near wickedness, as the moon waneth when 
approached by the sun, and waneth as it goeth farther from it (67). 

As thy father and thy mother were born, so hast thou been born, but thou art not one 
with thy father and thy mother (thou art only one with the Lord) 81 (68). Hence thou art 
one with the whole universe (which is one with him), yet, at the same time thou art a distinct 
separate being (6 9). 33 Even as gold is made into various ornaments, but still remaineth gold : 
so is the soul, and only by the Lord’s grace can the wise man test it (as a goldsmith testeth 
the ornament, and knoweth that it is gold) (70). 33 It is one thing throughout, yet it hath 
many qualities and many names, 8 * beyond the possibility of counting, and thou canst only 
ascertain its true nature with the help of a spiritual guide (71). The gold 85 is the root- 
substance, and it is only the adjuncts (upadhi) of name, form, &c., which cause it to appear as 
the countless ornaments of the body 8 ® (72). The form of the root-substance may change owing 
to its adjuncts, and according to them it is beautiful or the reverse, and only the clear intellect 
considereth the effect of these qualities in his mind (74). 

When 87 thou seest the outer form, give thou it its name and tell of its qualities only after 

I retain throughout tho word karma besides translating it. Here it means good works, which, I may note, 
are of three kinds, those done for the love of God {mdnasika), those done for personal salvation {Myiha,), and those 
done for mere reputation (n<hna- kdra). The names, however, do not agree with the descriptions, which are 
Baij’nAth’s. 

8® Baij’nAth gives sovoral examples. Two will suffico to explain the author’s meaning. The pious Nriga gave 
the same cow to two BrAhmans by mistake, and was cursed in consequence. Here a good karma led to a bad 
result. Ajftmila, a notorious sinner, accidentally, and not intending it, uttered the name of God when at the point 
of death, and thereby got salvation. Hero a bad karma led to a good result. Henoe the moral is, put not your 
trust in karma or works, but in faith in tho Lord. 

31 All oommontators explain this by a reference to the S Ankara doctrine of MAyA, which was ignored by 
RAmAnuja, who only recognizes tho Lord in two conditions of cause and effect, k&rmdvasthd and k&rydvastha. If 
tho interpretation is truo (which I greatly doubt), then Tul’s! DAs has superadded to RAmAnuja’s doctrine, a doctrine 
of jakti-m&yflL. Baij'nAth’B explanation is as follows, — As a son is bom from the union of his father and his 
mother, so tho soul comes into living being from the union of the Lord (War a) and MAyA. At the will of the Lord 
MAyA became Sakti, and then became a triple -qualified self (triguydtmaka). MAya has two forms, via., of cause and 
of effect, and Wara prqjoetod a portion of himself, like seed (vtjavat), into the causal form (kQrana~rQ.$a, = rajas). 
Thenoo was produced the soul in a condition of forgetfulness of its true self, and imagining its body, &c., to be 
its real self. At tho same time MAyA in its form of effect (blrya-rtipa), having deluded the organs of sense, &c„ 
and having caused thorn to forget happiness in the Lord, made them devoted to temporal happiness. Hence 
the poet tells the soxil not to think himBelf one with his earthly father and mother, or even with his supreme 
parents Wara and him ntt-rUpn MAyA, but to reoognize himself as really one with the Lord only. 

w Haro wo come buck to RAmAuuja's doctrine of tho eternally separate individuality of the soul. There is 
nothing about tho kli*mdyd in tho text. Indeed in dohd 16 the poet apparently treats SitA as a kind of Sakti, 
and ho assuredly would not call her MflyA. 

33 Baij'nAth carries on his explanation,— Just as gold is made into many ornaments, yet still remains gold, and 
its quantity remains unchanged, and is not diminished, so, with MAyA for a material cause, the formation of bodies 
takes place, but tho truo nature of tho solf [fttma-tattva) is in no way minished, but ever remains unaltered. 

s * Gold may have many qualities, — e.g., it may be used for charity or for debauchery, for food or for clothes, 
ornaments, and so on, — and many names, as, a specified coin, a bracelet, an earring, and so on. 

5,3 According to Buij’nAth, tj indhema is a trade term used by goldsmiths for gold. So also SAsh Datt SarmA. 
It is not given in the usual dictionaries. 

83 Boij 'until says ornaments {bhfishafba) are of twelve classes according as they are worn on the crown of the 
head (1), forehead (2), car (3), throat (t), nose (5), arm (C), wrist (7), finger (8), waist (9), foot (10), ankle (11), toe 
(12). Each of thoso classes contains countless ornaments. 

87 From tho 44th to tho 74th MM, tho poet has dealt with the question of the soul recognizing its own form. 
He now deals with tho question of recognizing the form (r&pa) of the Lord. According to Baij’n&th, the Lord has 
five principal forms, viz, (l) Antary&min, the Inward Ruler, who is void of quality, nirgwrta, (2) Para, He who 
becomes incarnate, like liAma, out of pity for mankind, (3) Vytiha (not explained), (4) Vibhava, He who becomes 
Incarnate for special purposes, such as Nrisimha, &c., (5) Archil, Local forms, such as JagannAtha, &o., No. 2— 5 
have qualities (aagnna). Antary dmin (inward ruler) is usually mistranslated by Hindi scholars as antargntonm, 
the inward knower (anttxr ktij&nat, Baij’nAth). 
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careful thought (75). The Lord is ever endowed with all auspicious qualities, 38 in whom alone 
is the hope of ultimate salvation (76). There is only one easy, simple, means of approaching 
this saauna (with-quality) Lord (namely faith), while the way of knowledge to a nirgunam 
(without-quality) Brahman is full of conntless difficulties (77).** In that one Lord there are 
four classes of qualities,* 0 and say (0 doubter) what existeth not within these qualities ? All 
things are included in them, a saying hard to understand (78). The holy man knoweth 
the secret of the universe from East to West, and without that knowledge how can one wipe 
out one’s heritage of woe 41 (79) ; for the disease which hath doubt and sorrow (or error) for its 
root giveth unmeasured sorrow, as snakes seen in a dream, from which a man cannot escape 42 
(80). The snakes to him are real things, until ho openeth his eyes ; so is this sorrow real, till 
the eyes of the soul are opened by hearing the words of the spiritual guide (81). As long as 
hope (in things temporal) but toucheth the soul, no full sight of the true object of desire can 
be gained ; even as, in the rainy season, as long as rain comoth not, the husbandman is not 
satisfied (82). As long as the soul hath ever so little desire, every one is greater than it,* 2 but 
once a man entirely loseth all desire, who can be greator than he« and be obtaineth in the end 
the supreme home (83). 

The cause (kurana) is the agent (Jeartri) (t'.e. Brahman) immutable, without beginning, in 
the form of the uncreated, free from blomish, and incomparable. From it cometh many effects 

38 Sukha~8&gar(t'm&dhurya (or dimja) gunan Tcari agddh. It will be soon that Baij’nAth in tho above note 
says that AntaryAmin is nirguna. This is directly opposed to RAmAnuja, and in not stated by Tul’sl Dfia. 
Baij’n&th adds that he is both chit , soul, and achit, matter, which agrees with RAmAnuja, who says that these form 
the body of thq (sagurn) Lord, and are modes (prakdra) of him. 

8b So I translate this verse, which I take as arguing against tho nirgunam Brahman doetriuo of Sankara, in 
favour of the sagunam Brahman (or saguna livara) doctrine of RAmAnuja. It involves translating npOdhi here as 
equivalent to upfya. The verse literally translated is as follows : 6 Tho device for (obtaining) tho wgunct padtirtha 
(padMha^artha dharmci kdma mdksMdi, that is to say, *Mlipdrna-gma-MMta ftarva-tiuMia-ddyttka mgtma M Mma) 
is one and everlasting. The devices for the nirgmet (paddrtha ?) are countless. Tul’s! saith, consider with special 
care, and follow the very easy course.’ Baij’nAth, following his original error, explains wrguna, not by tho ^Ankara, 
as opposed to the RAmAnuja, Brahman, but by the Antary dmin, who, ho again repeats is wjuiut, and akartd. As 
already said, according to RAmAnuja, the Antarydmin is sagum, and pervades and rules all things* which exist, 
both material and immaterial, chit and achit. 

40 Baij’nAth quoting from tho Bhagma d- g una- darp am , explains that in the Lord are all possible qualities, and 
it is useless denying that anything which exists has qualities which ho has not. These qualities (guna) arc divided 
into four classes, (X) Those conducive to tho creation (w tpatti) and maintenance of the universe, 

JMna (*)- salcti ( 2 )-ba& (*)-ai$varya. (*)-*%« pWSjfohsy W-asfahatafr I 
tavdnantagunasydp i shad praUwmt gundh II 

hAyapratyanikatod&fahaiv&bhqdih saha gundahtakam idarti jagad* utpatiydduvydpdrhhn pmdh drift til Idmiath II 
knowledge, power, force, lordship, virile energy, ardour; to which some add, hostility to what should be 
abandoned, and infinity. I give the original Sanskrit, because Baij’nAth has entirely misunderstood the latter, 
prose, portion. 

(2) Those conducive to devotion, eight, atgalva, truth ; jrldnatm, knowledge in the abstract ; anantatm^ 

endlessness; ilcaiva, oneness ; vydpakatva, pervadingness ; amalatva^ purity ; avdtantnja, irnlependenco ; tinandatva, 
bliss in the abstract. 

(3) Beneficial to those who take refuge in a person [dWiha»$aranopay*gin) nineteen, via, s ~~day\ mercy ; kripti, 
graciousness \ anukampd, compassion; anrilatfmid, mildness ; vOiaahjfit tenderness; muiUya, amiability; 
saulabhya, accessibility; Mrmya, pity; hahamd, forboaranoo; gdmlhirya, profundity; and * r i/n, nobility; 
sthairyd, firmness ; dhainja, patience; chdiurya, sagacity; tyUitva, expertnoss ; hrUeynatva , gratitude; mdrdava, 
sweetness ; d?yava, rectitude ; aauMrdct, kind-heartedness. 

(4) Benofioial to the outward appearance, via . -.—namidarya, beauty ; mdilhurya, softness ; mugandhya, frag- 
rance ; mukum&rya, youthfulness ; aujjmhja, clearness of complexion ; ldvat}ya, charm ; dbkirupa, good proportion ; 
kdnti, enhancement of beauty by love : tdrwnya, gracefulness, and tho like. 

It will be observed that these are all auspicious qualities, with which, according to RAmAnuja, tho Lord is 
endowed. 

- ** Again the commentators go wrong in explaining this very simple vorso, trying to force Sankara’s doctrine 
into it. 

T hat is to say, ignorance causes real sorrow, just as a phantom snake, soon in a nightmare, gives very real 
agony; * c f 

,/ long as it wants anything which it has not got and another has, that other is a greater man than, it, 

« OnaH'thiags are equal in his sight. 
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Qcdrya) (84). But the agent cannot be known without the help of a sniritnal j • . 

in the way of true happiness, how can sorrow be wiped away f«61 P ? Tb ^ and except 

to Vtotton veto* court to xud. vritiloot . potter T W Lf 2! . y ™ ld ** 

wiltout an (86) P Learn tton to W Ttot S, Sdtl 2r“ ) Vr 

eUef action ; for wittoat that knowledge, though tton vstooo in conntie.. wa ?s ,^Tat S 
tome to see tan (87) Ktoaonmg mumot prow, anjthing withont a vritoto, (Wore, if thl 
d,p»d npon . mason, I oha] tag. the. to ahow „ what viable proof then heat (88). Th poS» 
the agent, with to. motoml can.., the earth, nmleih (retoele of) many (varieties as his eSoS 
tot th. man without d, son, n, nation looketh only at th. .am* (th. e«th) and to M ideret^“tot 
there most also havo toon an ag»t (th, pottor) (85). The goidsmii, to the og«4»Z£ 
manifest the gold ^ which ,s the maternal cane. ; his joy-giriug effects are th. omiLjt. which 
he maketh from it, whoso qnahtio. a™ to enhance thebeanty of ttowemor*’ (90). Itomthegold 

tome ornamonto of oonntk« k,nds, each depending on th,intention“ofths.g4t. The tod wLh 

devoteth itself to them (mstead of to their agent, the Lord), and hath not a spirita.1 gnide (is 
doomri) to woo (81) Owing to (the trammel, of) it, body, the sonl inmginoth that wtoto>e™r 
existence it flndeth Itself in, that is the real one ; tot when given knowledge it knoweth tiiat this 
is not so (92). The potter’s vessels are of various hinds, each taking its form according to the 
volition of the agent, and ho who bath a spiritual gnide and knoweth this (not only) giveth iov (to 
others but) obtaiueth matchless wisdom (93). In the market (every one looketh A andadmireth 
the vessels (for sale), and but few think of the potter, according to whose volition there are 
many forms, vessels very small and very great 80 (94). The potter is uniform, and so is the 
clay. The vessels are of many kinds, small and great, and their form is due to the volition of the 


* B In thiH and tho following versos I deliberately throw over all the commentators. First, because my 
translation is litoral, and secondly, because it exactly agrees with R&mAnuja, who says expressly that the Lord 
in the pralaya state is in his causal Htatu MmitmriM. When the pralaya state comes to an end, creation takes 
plaoo according to an aot of volition on the Lord’H part. Ho is therefore now both a cause, M rana, and an agent 
larld. Wlion oroation ih oomploto the Lord (together with all created things) is in the condition of an effect, 
Mry&variM. Cause and effect aro thus at tho bottom the same. It will be seen that this is just what TuTsi Dfcj 
says above, Tho coimnontators explain tho agent to be the soul, and the cause to be means of salvation (converse 
with the holy and tho like) or tho rovorso. These two are immutable, <&c. The effect they explain to be good 
actions, karma , Ac, This i» nr«Hon»o, aw I understand it, How oan such a oause be described as immutable and so 
onP RflmAnuju, it is true (II, 3, 33—10), ascribes kctrliitva to the jtva, but I do not think that this is what Tul’si 
DAs refers to hero, though ho undoubtedly does so in d6M fil ff. 

M Tho clay is tho material cause, tho potter is tho agent, making the pot is the aotion or karma (Baif n&th in his 
commentary on Huh A HI, distinctly says that karma ~ ktrya, and I think that here he is nearly right). So all this 
will ho very familiar to readers of tho BrihudAranyaka TIpanishad, cf. also VedAnta stitras II., 1, 14-20. So also the 
Lord, acting as abovo diworibort, creates all things, which effects are karma. By * chief ’ aotion, I understand the 
creation of all existing things. Hot only tho Lord, but every individual soul is an agent. The Lord is the 
agent, and his action should alwo bo the chief. 

^ 47 Baij’nfith, ntiJl interpreting the soul as tho agont, adds, — tho effects are joy-giving, because, if the gold- 
smith is skilful and fears the klug, nor covets and steals a portion of the gold, but uses all his industry to make 
beautiful ornaments, and given them to tho king to wear, the beauty of the king is enhanced. Then the king, being 
ploasod, given tlm goldsmith a reward, who thereby is made joyful. But if the goldsmith is foolish and covetous, 
and puts alloy in thu gold, tho ornament is spoiled, and the king punishes him. This parable is to be explained as 
follows : Tho soul is tho agent, tho goldsmith. His skill is self-knowledge, and abandonment of worldly desire. 
Association with the holy, and tho like* are the oauso, tho gold. The nine different categories, prSman, love, &e., 
aro tho oftoots, tho ornaments. Tho Lord is tho king. By causing him to wear the ornaments, the qualities of 
tenderness to tho devotee anti tho like are made manifest. By tho graoe of the Lord, the faithful being released 
from fear, aro exalted. On the other hand, the soul which is foolish, attaohed to things of this world, and full of 
desires, makes alloyed ornaments for its karma or notions, and its punishment is (toil of) the world. 

48 I adopt tho reading karataba ( kartavya ). 

48 Icartt-mann hhami rflpa, its form became existing according to the mind of the agent. The commentators 
make mana^jiva, tho soul, and say, as there are many kinds of vessels, so the soul, as agent, with the material 
universe (bhava ? miknUra) as cause, makes many kinds of bodies. I take bhava in its common meaning of 
‘ became,’ tho past tense of MM. Tho application of aukhada is doubtful. Possibly the spiritual guide is joy- 
giving, and not tho enlightened soul. 

jd hi mam k# rtipa bahu. Baij’nAih explains, the potter as the soul under the influence of whose desires 
(man# » manCratha), tho body takes new forms after death. 
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— +81 Wherever He is, and in whatever form He dwelletk, there He is ever the same." No 

He aid no future hath He, the Pure, the Incomparable (98). He cannot be recognized. 

only means of showing Him (and teaching the n^ure of the Higher 
Sfl C as a pure mirror maketh visible tbe (hitherto unseen water) m the breath W of the 
But why make these comparisons P His immutable condemns are incomprehen- 

r/Lj “ d “‘ tod *• way wk ° “r s *“ ed *“• T ^ v ( 8) - 

SSJL, t. the t L, from the „g.rt M d the meten.1 »«»e oome »tm» (hem.); W 

thtaanmj deoieioa. igoio, mmordiog to the time, the ^e»t goeth &r off. m.d the m. 

remaineth as a proof of his existence (99). 55 . 

7 »/» ASVfi.’hfiSft.QlP.fh-t 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OP THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 
DHAMMACHETI, 1476 A. D. 

BY TAW SEIN-KO. 

(Continued from p. 213.) 

Atha rdiS panditajane peeetvh pmvimmh.lpSei. TatS parMmams.oakae themae' eW 
ratamas c» Limbhikku..* S!h.)' op.mmpaa^l»?»t5 jH*. m.ha„taraT.,,.bhare p, 
tncohaeaa gamhaparOparidamattam eambhara* ktvl, ™mo tatt a,-oee„m. Xrt. ll Kama, 
dhipatargih Bheanaaea aoea 0 tapari.«ddUka»hh’ajjhi8ajalaja p„,,,ddh .pa^mpmiabhav. 
oa npaaampadagabaoatd pobbi mabaatoTajjabharo c» «a»to p. rritetagmahapm-up^a- 
damattaeahitaAtaih theraih e»ieaam p.m.jjoM, tatt' rtB» P' oattaro daharabhikbu 
pariraneei. Tad araseaS pane daeatherd ea oha d aharabhikthuc acean ta paiaeaddh apimampada 

zzx: *. .a ^ ^ ~ 

Ltors as the soul, acting on MdyCt as the material oauso, and producing different fomns m Aifforont 

« Every soul is of the Lord, and a portion of him. Ho therefore is in every thing, unchanged and unchange. 

the ^Mn^ari^ofThe words SwJsa-samfra prat yakehu apa machchU darana lakMta. The com- 
mentators 8 howew X an aftogether different mystical interpretation. The body is composed oi five elements 
ether air’ Are water and earth. Here air, includes ether and fire, and wator includes earth, llioroforo air an 
wtter are the essentials of the body. Therefore the line moans this ; self, couponed of breath and water, when 

,%u* h. sort*. niattu ilMW rtph » 

(ehup ht> j&ta Juti). Aehala up&dhi mUnjuguH (yu Mi) nahA hat, ivrtbAt yukh nahtn mMi. 

m Here again, with fear and trembling, 1 differ from the commentators. The verso is as follows, and I have 

given above a literal translation s— , 

hartd Mram Hla U yoga karma mah jdna I 
punah Ml a karid <Hrata kdrav^a rahata yramdm \\ 

X interpret this as referring to the two states of the Lord. In the MryAmlM, tlic condition of effect, he 
oroates and actions are produced. Again, in course of time, in the praLdya-Mn, matter bmsnmm 
individual souls are in a state of non-manifeatatiun («u hkMut). Tho Lord himsull is (imoncent, and iu it were, far 
off. He is then in his b&ravfoasthd. Hence tho poot says ‘ at one time, during tlic period of creation, the Lord is 
an aotive agent ; by his volition all actions (karma) take plaeo. At another time, during tho (ymliya) period, tie 
withdraws himself, and becomes a more unovolved oauso (Urarpi) which is all that rmuuixw to prove Ins existence. 

The commentators treating the agent as moaning the individual soul, sa.y that kdla ydga means aocorf mg o 
age periods, suoh as the satya yuga, the dv&pura puna and soon; or, in oilier words, according t,o aHsoaiationu. 
Aoeording to good or evil company, the agent (tho soul) and tho cause (the associations or wty"> l»rwta«o difloitm 
fruits (itormo), some good, some evil. Then durat.u, ‘ bueomos distant,’ is interpreted to wean ‘ohftugos, ana 
the second line is translated ‘ as times ehango, the soul (tho agent) changed its nature as a goldsmith rnnnu- 
faetures his ornaments as the fashions change) (karW, jM jtm, alii ilurat, M/m, m>M tfie UM 'l, arth-H naumy anunx 
itoa.bM hvai jit; yathi svarmkdr jaisd mmay dtkhul Ui»1 bhMm what. T'U/ hXt-kit d)h-<'-U liar Id um dura 
while the cause Qust as the gold and tho day of the potter are always the sarno) i.e., tmlyl, that is to say, ignorance, 
evil oompanionship, wickedness, and on tho other hand, knowledge, good companionship, honesty, remains a ways 
■exactly the same.’ I cannot admit this interpretation to bo correct. It is in the first place ioreed, and in 
second place is opposed to Bfon&nuja’s doctrine. 
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rittakagarahaparupavadaraattatd pi virahita simasammutigaijabhavayogyati sannitfchanam 
akasi. 

Simasammaririansisanriakfile pan* etesu G n narata nad liaratli ero gelaBEena pllitatta sissena 
aad dhim sakavihiiram paccagantva vasati. Tena Sirisanghabodhisami ca, Kittisirimeghasami 
oa. par akkamab ahtisami oa, Buddbaghosami ca, Jinalabkarasami oa, Batanamaliaami oa, 
Saddbamraatejasami ca, Sudhammaramasami oa, Bbuvauekababusami oftti : nava thera ; 
tosaih sissabhuta paua dabarabikkhu : Sangbarakkbito oa, Dbammavilaso ea, TJttaro ca, 
Uttamo ca, Dbammasaro ea: paSoafci; cuddas’ova bhikkhu simatthanato pacchimadisayam 
k&rapito vihavo vasanti. 

Tato para* Raja simasammutikammam karapetukamo : “ Yattba bhikkhu simam samman- 
nitum icchanti ; sac'o tattlia puranasima n’attlii ; fcattliMnni sammannitasima sambhavati; sace 
naa’atthi, abhinavasimii na sariibkavati: simasambhdd’ajjhdttharauaddsapasaukatd. Tasma 
tetfcba puxanaeiai asaraugghiita* katva vedani sammannitu ’bbinavasima sambhavati. Tasma 
simasammutiya patbamam ova simasamugghatakamma* kattabban ti”: manasi nidhava 
atthakathaya santaiia Himasutnugghatapankammam katum arabhi. 

« Evan ca patia bbikkhavo, ticivarona avippavfiso samubanitabbo ti.” Ettha sixnam samu* 
haaantcna bbikklmna vatta* janitabba*. Tatr’ idam vattam : kbandasimaya thatva avippava- 
sasimasaiikhata mabasima na samfihaiutabba; tatha avippavasasimasankbataya mahasimaya 
thatva khnudaBiuiii 11a stumlhanitabba. Kbandasimaya pana thitena khandasima va samiihamtsabba ; 
tathii itaraya pi tbitona itava. Sima lulma dvihi karanobi samubananti : pakatiya khuddaka* 
puna avnsavaddbanatthaya innbati* va kiittt*, pakatiya mabatim pnua aiiSesa* vibarokasadanat- 
thava khuddaka* va katum. Tattba saco kbaiiijasiman oa avippavasasimasaiikhatam mahasunan 
ca iauanti; samfihamtuii ca buudhitun ca sakkhissanti. Kbandasimam paaa jauanta,, 
avippavasasahkhiitam mabasimam ajiiuanta pi, s«muhanituS_ca bandhituS ca sakklussantv 
Khandasima* ajanantu, avippavasasaukhiila* mabasimam yova jananta, cetiyangi ana-bod xyangan , 
uposathAgarildlsu nimuaiikaitbanosu thatva, appova nama samuhamtum sakkhissanti; bandhitum 
paaa na sakkhissant’ova. Co bandbdyyam, simasambbeda* katva vjharam aviharam karoyynm- 
tasma na samuhauitabbii* 

YopanaubhA pi na j&nanti ; to n’eva samuhanitu* na bandhitum sakkhissantx. 
sima noma kammavRcaya vii asima h 5 ti j sasan’antaradhSnena va; na ca sakka simam ^nantobi 



S^uir»d , Kto™.L«». hidhiM » labbanti. J»- ?** *«*»* £ 

_ JLirt. r...»««5»n Mk.tflS nirantara* thatva, pathamam avippavasasimam w 
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mahantam vayamam katva ajananavasena simasamugghate kata vij jamanaya shnaya ,-wafihatt- 
bhavamsaadkaya vuttam. Tatha hi yatth&bhinavasimam bandhitum icchaak._ Tattka kmcapi 
nurauasimaya vijjamrmat.tam V& paricchedam va na jananti. Tatkapi kattabbayubhinavasimaya 
nim ittanam tkapan&rabfikasato auto ca baki ca yatliamcitake padese catuhatthapamanam vapan- 
cahatthapamanaih va paricchedam panti-pantivaseda va kottkasa-kCttlmsavas^a va paricchedam 
katva, tattha kotthase kotthase yadi kammapatta bhikldiu nirantaram katv^ simasamugghatant 
karonti. Tattka viijamanaparaaasimanam katham samuliata na bkavoyya . Gamasima eva ca 
avasitctha katham na bhaveyy&ti ? Tasma tena nayena simasamuggkatapaxikammavidM. 

karapesi: sammannitabbriyabhinavasimaya mmittaithupanokasato auto ayamato oa 
vittharato ca panca panca hatthapamauam padesam parieclumlupetva bain ca panca paEca 
katthapamanam padesam paricckindapetva cunnena va setamattikaya va ekkam karapetva 
nanti-panti-kottkasaifa karapesi. Tato param pancahi daharabhikkkuki saddhun te navathere 
nimantetva simasamugghStakammam ev«m karapesi. Puthama-pantiyam pathama-kofctkasg 
yathavutte cuddasabhikkhu vasapetva kammavacam pi sattasn thmiesu patliapetva visum 
visum sattasu varesu simasamugghatakammavacam vactipesi. Tato param pathama-pantiyam 
eva kotthase kottkase anukkamena tliatvii tath’ eva katva avasane antima-kotthase_ simasamug- 
»katakammavacam vacapetva puna dutiyaya pantiya antima-kotthasato patilomena kotthase 
kotthase kamena thatva dutiya-pantiya pathama-kotthaso tkatva simasamugghatakammavacam 
vacapesi. Evam vuttanayena dve dve pantiya pantiya annlomona sakim patiloniuna kottkase 
kotthase simasamuggkatakammavaeaih vaoapotva kottkasesu parikhiiiosu simasamugghataih 
parinitthapesi. Idafi. ca simasamuggkatakammani migasiramasassa sukkapakkke sattami- 
yam sannivare parinittbitan ti datthabbam. 


Attbamiyam pana Bamadhipatiraja simasammutikammam karapetum pato va gantva 
simasammutito pathamam kattabbam parikammam evaxh karapesi. Yattakam padesam 
simam kabtnm. iccbati ; tattakassa padesassa balii catusvanudisasu cattari nimittani tliapapesi. 
Catusu disasu pana cattari nimittani konesu catunnam nixnittanam thaparniya payojanabhutacata* 
rassasantlianatu santlianabbedasaukhafcam payojanath dassotum majjlio kifioi vitthakaih katva 
tliapapesi. Tato param attbannarh nimittapasaiianam abbhanfcarimo passe rajjuih kaddhitva 
raj j uyanusarena bkumiyam lekliam da tv a, lekbato auto simam kattukamabtuya balii lukhaya 

simamaggasaukhatassapariccliedassapakatikabhttvakara^atfcliamvidatthimattagamblilravittharam 

khuddakamatikara kbanapetvii, nimittapasananam anto ca balii ca g a mak hot ti i part esilinuh saiikard- 
bbavakaTanattham rakkhasakbndi-sambandbam. viccbinditva, khuddakamatikaya . mattikam 
limpapetva* udakam sincapetva tesam atthannam nimittapaaaimnam stxvannaiiihpauasinduractiii- 
nulimpanenalanka rape t va, rattavattha-s5tavatthohi«vo{haputva, Bliagavati garaveua tesam nimit- 
tapasananam santike cbatta-dbaja-dlpa-dbronapupphuni pujapetvti, kummlapnpphacchaiina- 
vilasitanmkhe kalase ca tliapapetva, annelii ca vattliudihi pujanlyavatthuhi piijapesi. Lvaiii 
simasammutiya pubbaparikammam abbisankliaritva, paficahi dahurabhikkhQhi saddhim te nava- 
tkere nintLantetva paratthimadisato pattbayanukkamen’attlnisu disasu aithaniixiiltani kitttipetvSj 
patbamakittitanimittena ghatapetva tona nayena tikkhattum nimittani kittapesi. Tato param 
pato va Narasuramaccagamakhettassa samantato tasmiin tasnuih thiine dhajapatako ussiipetva) 
bherisankba-disaddasannanam karapetva, disacarikabliikklifmam Huneanuiivaranatthaih tasmim 
gamakhette tbitanam aniiesam bbikkliunam gamakhettato balii siugbaih uiharapanattban ca 
thapite arakkbakamanusse ass&robecasinghagamine pattikeca pesetva, samuutHto ^nuyunjapetvS, 
tattb 5 annesam bbikkhunam n’ attbi-bbavamiti sutva va, simusammutikannnavucaui byanjana- 
paripurivasena sattakkbattum vacapetva, sim asamrrmtikamrn alii nittlmpusi. rarinifcthite ca 
pana siniisamrau fcikamme tikkbattum sabbatalavacaro vajjupetva Habbajunakayam ukkuj.tliim 
kS-rapesi. Imissa pana simaya Kalyaij-igangaya sajjitayam ndakukkbopasimayam 
^upasampannehbhikkhnb^ sammatatta Kalyapisim&ti namam adasi. 

’ ; Ealy^^im^sammutitd ca puretaram eva, Slkaladipo upasarn paj j i fcva paccagatanam theranam 
sanipattakalktS pattbayate saddhasampanna byattu patibala ganino gai^ftcariya Ramadliipatiraja- 
nam'ttpasa&kamitva: ct na kbd pan’ etam no Mabaruja, patirupam yam mayaih Buddbasasane 
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pabbajitva, upasampajjitva, yatha panoattani sikkhapadani patipajjantapi, upasampadayB sasanka 
bkavSyyuaia. Iiabhiyyama Maharaja, tesaih theranam santike up asampadam 5 evam no’ 
pasampada nirasahka bhavissatiti ” Ahamsu. Tato Ramadhipatiraja evam aha: “ye te 
bhante, ganino gnr/Soariya saddhasampannS Bhagavato ajjhAsayAnurupam Yinaya-vinicehayam 
upaparikkliitva, nij ’npasampadaya sasanka accantaparisuddha-Mahaviharavasi-bhikkhusanghassa 
paramparabhiita-bhikklmsanghabo nirusankam upasampadam patiggahetva, paooagao oh antanam 
tharaaam santike tad upasampadam ganhifcnkam.a te ganhantu : te pima gankathati na nivar emi. 
Ye pi o’ete gai.iiu5gauucariya Bhagavato ajjhasayanurupam Vinaya.vinicchayam apaparikkhitva, 
aij 'upasampadaya liirasanka tcsam theranam santike Slhaladesiy’ upaaampada. pa.vn.Thpn.r^ b ^a tflim 
npasarapadarii garth i turn aa icchanti; to pi gaudiatk’ evAti aa visahami. Viaaya-viniechayaih 
va p&mApam. To d hammam ova sukaram upaparikkheyyath&ti.’ ’ Tato param evam Ramadhi- 
patirfija ointAsi: “npajjhaya nullika pabbujja oa upasampada oa; upajjh.ayabh.avo ca dasavassa- 
nani therabkavappattfumih patibalauatn yeva Bhagavata ’nannato. Ime ihera pan’ imasmiih yeva 
samvacchare upasampnniui,. Na ca tosvekassftpiyuttarupo upajjhayabhavo ti. Katham pan’ etam 
labheyyama? Y<i Muhaviharaviisibhikkhusaiigh.a-pai'ariiparabkuta-bhikkhusahgha-santike pari, 
suddli’ upasampadarii galiutva, paecagato npajjhayabhavayogyo ; tam upajjhayam katva, sabbe 
SUiahy’upasampada-parampar’ upasampadarii ganlutukama ganino g&q acariya imesam Sihala- 
dlpato paccagntanaih thcrunarii santiko ganhitum labkissantiti” cintetva fcadisam bhikkhudt 
paiiyosaposi. Tutu I’at'akkauuibahusiimithoi'o: “ atthi Maharaja, Suvannasobhano nam’eko 
therii; MahAvihtimvasi-fMrariipavabhikkhusaiigha-santike yev’ upasampanno j npajjhayabhavA- 
nurupo. Si> hi Maharaja, araimaviisi, dhutaiigadharu, appicchd, santuttho,.sallekhi, lajji, kukkac- 
cakd, sikkhakumo, byattii, patibalo ti” aha. Atha kho raja parijanam anapetva tam nimantapetva 
pucchi : ** fcjihajadipam bhante, gamanakalo, katarasimayam kittakassa ganassa santike upasam- 
panno ’si P Ko pana to upajjhuyo? Ko kammavacacariyo ? Slhaladlpe upasampanuakalato 
patthaya ’diini kativassd ’«£ti f ” 

Tada Suvaij^asobhaijathJro rajanam evam aha; “Kalambuname Maharaja, 
mahajatassaro sajjitayam udakukkhepasimayam appamapassa ganafiaa santike Vanara* 
tananamakarii poraaa-SCahaaahgharajanam upajjhayarh, pubbakale Rahulabhaddanama- 
kam, idani Vijayabahu-Sahgharajanath kammavao&eaxiyaih katva vftham upasampanno. 
Tato patthaya ohabblsavasso 'mhlti.” Atha raja pamuditahadayo upasampadapekthanam 
upajjhayabhavntMmya thisrarii nimantesi. Tadathero: “ pubbakapi Maharaja, khinasavathera 
attauil hrtam vihitva paocanto sasanasuddhim SvAkamsu. Evam evAham pi Maharaja, sappuri- 
aagabim anugaatvS siisanasuddbiih karissSmlti ” _ vatva ranno patinnam adasi. 

REVERSE RACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 

Simiisamtnutiya ’niuitaram ova ye to saddhasampannfi byattii patibalE piibb* upasampadaya 
sAsahka Slhal’ npaBampada-paradapar* upasampadarh ganhitukama pafikaoc’ eva rSjanam 
upasaiikaraitva yikiimsu. To riijanam upasahkamifcvii evam Ahamsu : “Sima ca MahSraja, 
sammad ova samaiinagatii ; upajjhayabhiivAnurupS oa mahathero ooladdho ; labheyyama 
mayaih pi dani SihaV upasampadan ti.” 

Tato rSja migasiramasassa sukkapakkhe navamiyaih eandavare pato va tehi ganA- 
cariyehi aaHrihim yona Kalyanisima tSn’ upasahkami. Pafioahi dahai*abhikkhuhi saddhiih 
uavafchoro ca upajjhayal»hrtv«nurupa-Suvai,inasobha?atheraB ca nimantapetva Kalyaiusimayam 
nisidapiisi. Tato raja Slhal’ upasampadarii gafihitukame ganacai-iye thapetvS, yena Sihaladipa- 
garuino therii tiin* upusaiikaini; upasaiikamitva te evam aha: “ lino bhante, ganacariya tumliix- 
kaiii santiko Silmj’ npasarupadath gaiyhitum ioohanti; detha bhante, tumhe upasampadam 
hnesadx ganhoariyanan ti.” 

Thdra pnnad ovum ahamsu: “ mayarii MaharAja, MaharAjena pesita Sihaladipam gantva, 
MahAviliriravAsi-paramparabhutabhikkhusangha-santike parisuddh’ upasampadam ganheyyama. 
Tosath no Maliaraja, parisuddh’ upasampadagahanato pathamam Sihaladesiya mahathera evam 
ahamsu : ‘ PubbakEinam ayasmaato, Sihaladesiyauam mahatheranam idacinnam : yam paradesato 
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agatanam bkikkhunam upasampadagahanato patkamam eva gihino mayan ii vacikhedam 
karapetva, clvaram apanetva, setavatthadanena gihibliave patifchapetva, puna clvaradana- 
saraaagamanadanft'Vasena samanera-pabbajjaya sampabbsijetva, samanera-bhuraiyam patitthapi. 
tanam yev* npasampadanaiit. Tam kissa hetu ? Ye h’ ayasmanto, bhikkhii idbAgata : purimfi- 
pasampada no parisnddha, Sihaladesiy’ npasampadii snddhAti mafiEamauasaddkaBampannahntva 
nav’ upasampadaih ganhimsu. Te odyasmanto, bhikkku paccha sissadtnam ygsam kesaSc 
parijanam adiyitva, vipatisarino hntva, abhinavavassam ngapetva, puranavassam yeva ganhimsu. 
Na o’ etam nS ruccati: ten’ evam aoinnaA. Tasma yadi tnmho pi saddhiisampanna kntvai 
parisuddh’ upasampadam ganhitum icchatha ; Sihaladesiyanam mahrithoranaih aeinnAnnrupam 
karissatha. Evam tumhakam upasampadam dassama ; no ce karissatha ; anacinnatta turaliakam 
upasampadaih datum asamattka bhavissamnti’. Tato Sihaladosiyanam mahatheranam iiciiinAnu- 
rupam katva v&mhSkara upasampadan te adaihsuti,” Tada te pi bahuganAcariya s “yadi bkante, 
tumhe Sihakdesiyanam makatkeranam iiciriaAnnrupam katvii va, parisnddh’ upasampadam 
ganheyyatka; evam mayaih pi saddhasampannatto yeva parisuddh’ upasampadam akan- 
khayama. Tasma Sihaladesiyanam makatkeranam acinnAnuritpam eva katva parisuddk’ 
npasampadaik gankissamAti ” iihamsu. Evam Sihaladusato pacciigata tliorii tehi sabbeki 
gapAcariyehi saddhith samstadetva tad anantaraih yeva Dhammakit tinSmagayacar iy am gdim 
katva, Sihaladesiyanam aoiwanumpam karapetva, SuvawasobbapathSram upajjhayam 


katva upasampadesum. 


Tasmim pana upasampadakammakaranakalo pafhamadivasabhuto raigftgimmnq nfl p ff 
snkkapakkhe navamiyam candavare Ramudhipatiraju snyam 5v» tattha nisiditva, kamma. 
karakabkikkkunafi ca, npasampann Snath ganacariyanari ca, upasampadApokkhunaii ca gapAcariya- 
nani, pure bhattabhojanan oa paccha bhattam vividhapAnan ca Hiuitappanattliam patisaiikkara- 
petvS, upasampadadanapariyosane ca sadlrakaradanattliam bhorisiuikhAdini dhamapotva upa- 
sampannanam upasampannanarh ganajunanattham lokavoharako-viilo lokkako auokamacce cAne- 
kapanditajane thapetva, rattiyam npasampadatthaya ca baku dlpo tkapotva, suriyatthaugamanA- 
sannakale pathiivattitva nijamandiram agamasi. 

Navamito pafthaya yava terasamiya pafioadivasath upasampanna gapflcariya pafi- 
caoattallsadkikadvisataparimaBa ahesuih . Tato raja eutuddasiynm saunivavo ujMisampanne 
paficacattalisadkikadvisata-parima^e to thera-gnpAcariyu s “ Sv5 bhaddanta migasirapun^am 
uposathadivase Sdiocavare upasampadakammakarakohi pannarasabhikkhuhi saddliiih Kalyani- 
simayam TipSsatham karontu ; tad avasane bliaddantanain pindapatitn ca annnn ca deyya- 
dkammam datum lacchama, oittafi ca pasadetnih lacohamAti ” nimantaiiusi. UpoRatkadivasS pana 
raja mahata parivarena saddkim p»to va gantva Kalyanisimaya pafinapotabbAsanani panSSpapetva, 
padodakan ca patittkapetva, npaBampann6paBampann5 id ganAcariyo ca pannavas’ npasam- 
padakammakarake cAgamayamano nisidi. Atha te sabbo sannipativa Kalyupisixnayam upo- 
sathamakarimsu.^ Tad avasane raja to sabbG pi nuiiappakiirulii kkajja-bhojjchi ca vi vidhehi ca 
tambuladibkesajjeki santappetva, ek’ekassa ticivarattkaya snkhunmnaih kappasadnssanaA 
;7®. ve 7 U ?f dat J 5 ’ PfigakattariyAdiparivararh sapidhauam ekam iikarit tambuhij^tokaii ca» 
taiabijanim ekam ekan ca, siadipa^aokattam ok’ 0ka5 oa, sudkarakapidlianaih pattam ek’ ekan 
ca, aapesi. 


^ ato ^ja sabbesadL bhikkhunam annmatiya yeva SuvaDpasobhapathorassa ‘Kalya- 
XLitissama]iatli0ro ? ti namani adasi, 

TTaiisn-r P a ^ ca ^^ daharabhikkhulii saddhirh td«am npasuinpadakrivakanari] 

1 g 8ai ? a a iwwnaih thoranan ca, tafinam sifiiFiyam agatSimm apUKainpanniliian) 

tli&Ta ca, pir^JapatSdi-jiacwiyolu upiitthapanat- 

j i ^ ^ ^Pf sam P ann ^ naTn upaHampatmunaih ^aiptHanjananaiiliam balul 

H a - mr ? a7 '! C ^ a P^^i^kana-pariyuijajuc aadliukarailunalUiaya blioriaan- 
era tattha vasapoei, 
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Upasampadakammakaraka dasathera ca, upasampann’ upasampanna paficaeattali- 
s&dhikadvisatapamananam gaiiftcariya ca, tesafl. ca sissabkute bahu bhikkhu ca, SIhal’ 
upasampadam ganhitukame afifie cfigat&gate gaiaAcariye ca, divase divase nirantaram 
upasampadesiuh. 

Api ca Ramadhipatir aj a safealaih pi bMkkbusahghamayaoetva, tass&numatiya yeva 
sabbasmim pi Ramaiinamaijdale thitanam sabbesam bhikkhunam idisam katikavacanam 
arocesi : 

“Ajjataggc bhaddanta, sace pabbajjApekkhe pabbajefcubama honti ; ye pana pabbajja- 
pekhlia lakkliansihatii vii hiinti ; dhajabandhacora va ; ’garabhedaka va ; rajadubbhino va ; jarA- 
jhfiia va, ; adhimattagdlaiiS’ upapillbl va; hatfchaccbiaruldi-augavilcala va; klmjja va; vamana 
va ■ khaiijti vii ; kitnino va ; yd va pan’ anile pi parisadusana honti. Y§ ye pabbajite pi, passanta 
passanta matiussa kdliih va, pariliiisam va, garaham va, karonti ; oittarh pasadetum va, garavam 
appadetarb va, na sakkouti. To tad iso bhaddanta, ma pabbdjenta. 

“ g aC o v g, pana bhiuWnntuuath santiko xipasarapadlipekkha santi ; te pi RamadhipatirafiAo 
va, HaibsavatipurMhivasinaib. g apA cariyabhutanam va theranam, anaroeetva, saka- 
sakafthane yev’ upasampadam ma fearontu. Saoe pan* amhebi kataiii pi katikavattam 
anadiyitva, saka-sakatthanb yev’ upasampadath bhaddanta karissanti : tatha sat* npasam- 
pad&pokkhanatii matapitunam va, Aatakanam va, upatthakabhutanam va dayakanam, 
may am dapdakammam upanossam&ti ca. 

« Yi'i va pana papal ihikkhu vajjakammnm karonti ; ye va gapatabammam vaddhakikammam 
dantakanun bat, vii, raja-mjamahftraattMInnJh sabbesam pi jananam jatakbpadharanlyena va, 
uppadaui«utta-SHpin’-nppr«lft.kamim-vasona va, snkhadukkbam acikkhanti. 

« Yil va bhikkliu yiirtwaih yndiHam tusikkbauani, cittakarakammavaddhakikamma-dantakara- 
kamma-oandiikarakam ma-biiubakarakamuiadikam katva, gihikamabhogino viya jivitam kappenti. 
Tam sabbam ajlviUuit kappdnti. 

■ « vVi vii pana bhikkliu kappasakhiittatthanaih gantva ayatakena sarena dhammam kathenta 
kappasatulapindam labhitva viinijjam karonti. 

“Yo ca bhikkliu mlli-vilii-yavMi-kh5ttal{hanam gantva dhammam kathenta dhaESam 
labhitva viiuijjath karonti. 

“Yo va pana bhikkliu maricatfchanam gantva dhammam kathetva maricam labhitva 
vaijijjaih karonti. 

“Yo vii pana bhikkliu an non’ ah nen a pakarena vanijjam karonti. 

“Yd va pana bhikkliu akkkadhuttShi va, itthidhuttehi va, suradhnttehi va, conyakammajiyi- 
kehi va, rajapurisnlu va, yohi kohici va naranamhi saddhim anannlomikena gihlsamsaggena 


samsattha vihu.ranii* ' , « . ...... 

«« To Hiifobii pi pfipabhikkhu, Pupabliikkhunam fcesarh bhaddbantanam mocam sankka 

vasitum ukusam mil dmlanlfiti ca. . 44 _ _ ‘ . ... 

« Yo iMHiim bhikkliu aaililliiiaanipanna ; yftfchaeikkhSp&dam pa|ipa.]janwna sammapa ip„ ,- 

pahtaku, «.wr»,,»ri 1 .. ra i,Mip«»t5 i t*»* 


vasitum okuHaiii diulantuti ca. . . ... , ^ « , . , . 

“Saco pana saddl.Osampanna gihlkulapatta bhaddantanam santike P a ^ ba ^ a “ a 
Teakklianlnildkliripotva akkhard*u byaiijanapriripuribamnavasena paricayam kaiapetva, sara- 
pagamaualit va HikkliapailaiU vu Hikkhiiputva va, bhaddanta pa ajaa a i oa. , . 

a Yu ,.i ca aaaiaarii'ii paripai,navlaativa»5 apaaampadftpiikbba; t, p, apa^mpanaabhikhat 

bunioHahkhalnih calnpam.aldhUIlan. »i.kb»p.B pianiapaha, “ 

Kbndiluaikkban afaliti! ySvn by.aj.aatf oa attoto » 

catnpaooaya|iauiaivukklmi,iaa on v5o' nggatalb kbrapetvai acoa P Darikkharurii upat- 

radMvSainoih gapHoariyauaft oteboSnta. TadS Bam.db,pat»«. to pankkharaa upat- 


thambhdtva v’ upasampadapesaatiti ca. 
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*« Sabbe pi oa bhaddanta Yinaye Bhagavata pauSattasikkbixpadauurupam patipatthb yeva 


ca. 


“Pubbe pana RamanBadese bhikkbunam nananikayatta yeva saaano Idisaih mala-kantak’- 
bbndam iataih Idani pana sabbesam pi bhaddantanam saddhasampannattii yeva Mahavihara- 
vasiaam parampara-Sihal’ upasampadagahita. Yatba Slhaladcsijanam mahatheranarh kes’oropa. 
mih va civarabandham va honti; tatha katva v’ekanikayo hotfiti ca.” 

Evan ca pana Ramadhipatirajii sabbasmim pi Ramaimamamjale bhikklmna* yaih katikavattam 
arocetva ye te bhikkhu jatarupa-rajatildi-dhana-dhaTina.kattlu-a.ssa-go-malnmsa-dasi-dasa-yanto 
tesam idisam arocapesi: “Sace pan’ ayyii, saddhasampanna hutva, jatarupa-rajaMdi-dhana- 
dhahna-hatthi-assa-go-mahimsa-dasl daso nissajjitum ussalianti; to nisKajjitvu Bhagavata pan- 
SattaBikkhapadiinurupaih sammupatipattim yeva pntipajjautu. Sace pana n’ nssahanti, yathaka- 
mam vibbhamantuti. ” 

Atha appe kacce bhikkhu saddliSsampannattii to sabbe nisHajjitvii Bikkbapadanurupa sam- 
mapatipattiyoya patipajjanti. Appe kacce them sabbe pi sun tike «i«ttjjitam anossahanta’ 
yatha'kLam vibbhamanti. Y5 va pana bhikkhu pakaf.abhutu ye v’ antimnvatthum accantam ev* 
aiihapaiianti; tesam ayiicanam katva, giblbliavo patitthapesi, Yesam accaukim ev’ antimavat- 
thum apannabhavonapakato ; garahaparupaviklaniftttaih puna dubbisodhnmyam ; tesam ayacanam 
katva gihlbhave patitthapesi. Ye ca papabliikkhu vajjakamma* va karonti ; ye va yathavuttam 
gananakamm&di-kammarh va karonti ; ye va gihlkamahhegino viva cittaku.m.iAdim ajivikam 
Ltva mieohajlvena jivitaxh kappenti ; ye va pana bhikkhu ,U.ammakatl.riyapr..jrisakkriramlabhitva 
vaniiiam karenti; ye va pan’ aline pi bliikkhil athW anT.ena pukarena vanijjaih karenti -to sabbe 
pi gihlbhave patitthapesi. Evam Ramadhipatitfija Hnbbiwmuh pi Riimaiifiamamlulc sasauamalam 
yisodhetva, sakalam pi bhikkhoam’igham okattikayam akiisi. 

Evarii sab basxniih pi Ramaftftamapdalo giinui.VHHmo lu-aTinavasiun ca. bhikkhu naga- 
sikhi-naga-sakkarajato yava rupa-beda-naga-sakkarujtuh Mahu,vihSrnvusi..paraihpara- 
accanta-parisuddha- Siha]. ’-upasampadam nirantaram ova gmxkitmm. 

Tesam gapLftcariyabhuta atthaBataparimapu honti; daharabhikkhu pana pafica- 

satth^dhikadvisat’-uttaraouddaBasahasBa-pamapahonti : oto ubho pi sampipdita paflca- 

aatthfcdhika-panna-rasa-Bahassapamaaa honti. TuHvatfimHiilanam gattiteaiiy anam upasampa- 
dagahana-pariyeaano raja ticivamtihityn dvu dvo HukhniimkapprtsiyailiiHsayiige hi, fiimhfilapatta. 
puga-kattari-mnkhapah-ehanacolildi-pai'ikklislm-Baliitaih tM|>uUtiiiMih iamb ulnpi-liikari ca, smdi- 

pannachattan ca, sadhamkapidhana-pattuh ca, talaiujauin ca, uk’!- bass’ ck’Ckam evitdiisi. 
Yesam ganiicariyanam nama-paiiuatti pi dutalihu. Iiiiti: tuwun pi sabbesaiii uiimn-jmmiHttim adasi. 

Tate param pubbe katakatika niyamen’ ova ruitiic4iil.upririHii<hiliisiiriiiaihsikkliiki (mtiniokklia- 
khaddasikkha-pakarananam vuc’-uggatnpatii-doHfutft-jnuTiivukklmuuiiitm pnripunnavisativassanam 
eMdhika-cha-satanam samag.oranam pabta-oivai'a-parikkliiimdi-deyyiulliiMiuiieid upattham- 
bhetva, Ralyanisimayam upasampadaposi. To pi Bampipditvfi tiubi Itiim; nl fiamapdal^ 
ohasatthftdhikachasat’ -uttar a-pannarasa-sahasBa- pamapa bhikkhu ahoHUih. 

Evam pana Buddhasasanam visiidluvnam kareiitn Itiiiitnilltipalinljiii : “yavn. pahca-vussa- 
Bahassa-pamana-kala-pariyanta BuihihitHUKiiiinm idtuii iiinWiik’upasmii pmlulilifivl'ii’ » va dussila- 
nam bbikkMnaii ca garabaparupava<lamattfl.virabiifin*nh bliikkhfnmrii trAjui^mmuin vatieiui] 
dham pabhassaram pariyudatam butvil, |)avaitaiftfci M mauuni uidlifiyukurti, 

1. Pur' Asoko dkammaraja atulavibliavOdiiyu 

Saaanam piyaiaya ’ssa mala-dassana-kampito. 

2. Moggaliputtatissatheram upamHsiiya sodhanaih 

Bbikkhu cbanaliutu ^kasi, uppabbajiya papakil. 

LankadipS Sirisa^gliabodMdipada-numakn 
P^akkamababuraja pi Buddha»&$atiam amukG. 
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4. Malinam sasanam disva samvegfipannamanaso 
Papake baliavo bhikkhtl dhamsiyadhammavadino, 

6. Maha vihar a vaslnarh pave?irh dhammavadinam 
Sangham ekanikayan ca tliapetva sodlianam aka. 

6. Tato pacoha puna c* aTmo Vijayabahu-bhupati 
Parakkamar aj a capi fcatha susanasodhanam. 

7. Amliakarh Bodhisatto pi purento paraml pura 
Tidasalayasaggamhi dovarajjam akarayi. 

8. Tada AnandathSro pi Baranaslpure aka 
Rajjam Usirmaro hutva Kassapa Buddkasasane 

9. Malam disva pi majjhafcto nftka sasanasodhanam, 

Tada Sakkd do vara ja dibbasukhath paraih-mukko 

10. Kanhasanaklia-vannona gantva Matalina saha 
UttasOtvana rajanam tada ’siimaranamakarhr 

11. Sasanasodhanatthuya laddha tap patij ananam 
Paccha ’nusasanaui kafcvii pacciiga Tidasalayaih. 

12. Tastaii Ramannadesissuro pi Ramadhipati-bhupati 
Sanadaram satacaram anugantvana sasanarh 

13. Yavapancasahassanta patitfhanaya ’sodhayi. 

14. It fch am sasauasodhanakuslnm Ramadhipati-harn alattharh yam 
Tonilklunam iva jataih santam suddhaih sivam pacoha, 

15. Hamsfivatl p urftd h ipatmo aaddhuhmd Bhiipalavara 
Disva sasanajaiii malam pimayiturh vftyamuntu sada, 

16. Klnusava kaiakieciithorii Majjhantikadayo 
YimuttiHukham ohfiya pavivukarata api 

17. Sasanavmjidhiya hutu hyiiparam akarnm puril. 

Tasma tosam nan Pul aram anukammo supesalo 

18. Pacchu HumsapuruvuRi bhikkhusangho ca sadaro 
Slisanassa malam disva sodhanam kurutaih tato 

19. Yathfi tarn tibhav 9 oghagata taritum durite kasi-ayatane jahitum 
Ariyam padadhim pavamih gamitum adhibodbi-budhfilalitam lalitam. 

Iti Kalyani mma pdsdnalekhd nitthita . 

(Tv la continued!) 

FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 

BY GEO. FJR, D’PENHA. 

No. 16 . — The Prince and the Kamhals , x 

, There once lived with his queen a king, whose dominions extended far and wide, and who 
had an immeasurable hoard of treasure j but, as the saying ^oes, “ there was no one to eat,” 
or in other words, the good couple had no children, though they had become old, and this 
grieved them very much. Every day the queen used to make it her habit to sit in the balcony 
of her palace, with a miptt (sieve) full of gold, which she distributed among beggars, with the 
expectation that she would get a eon through their prayers and blessings. 

One day, as she was seated as usual with a sieve full of gold, there came up to her a 
goedivui* who asked her what she had in the sieve. The queen answered saying it was gold. 

1 For tho description of a kamhal, see the story of “The Snake and the Girl ” ante, Yol. XIX. page 315, 
note 5. 

2 For tho description of a gfie&fovi, see the story of *' B&pkh&di/’ ante, Yol, XX. p. 1 42, note 1. 
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Upon this the gosuhvi again asked her : — “Is there any one that will cat it P’\ meaning “Have 
you got any children who will enjoy all this gold ?” 

“No!” said the queen in a sorrowful tone; “and that is the reason why I am sitting here 
with this sieve full of gold in order that, by distributing it, the receivers of it may pray and 
obtain a son for me; but up to this time it seems that their prayers have not been heard.” 

The queen was then asked where her husband, the king, was; and sho said that he was 
gone out. 

“Very well,” said the gos&hvi . “Tell the king, when lie comes hack, to come to a certain 
village where is my mat* and then I will tell him what to do in order that your desires may he 
satisfied.” 

Thus saying the gosithvi received some alms from the queen and went away. 

Now, when the king came back in the evening, the queen laid out supper for him, and 
while ho was partaking of it, tho queen Haul: — ‘“.My dear husband, this morning as I was 
seated as usual in the balcony with a sieve frill of gold to distribute to beggars, a t josahvi , who 
says his hut is in such and such a village, came up to me and asked mo what I had in tho sieve, 
and when I told him it was gold, he asked me if there was one who won Id eat it, to which J said 
‘no/ and that I was distiibnting it in order to obtain a son through the prayers of the beggars. 
Upon this he asked me if you were at home, and T told him that you were not at home. Then, 
telling me where his hut was, he asked mo to send you to him, when, ho said lie would tell you 
what to do to obtain our desires ” 


The king listened to her vory attentively, and, when she had finished speaking, said 
“But, my dear wife, you are distributing a sieve full of gold every morning, and 
we are both performing other charitable arts, and all to no avail; what can tho gosdhvi tell 
and much less do, that our desires may bo fulfilled? It won't be worth my while to 
go to him.” 

But the queen pressed and begged of him to go, saying: — “ Dot us see what ho says. 
Who knows but that he may help us to obtain our wishes ?” 


After much entreaty tho king consented, and, having finished his supper, set out for the 
mat (hut) of tho gfis&hvi. When ho reached it, the gondiioi asked him what ho wanted. 

The king said : — “Did you not go to tho palaco this morning and toll my wife to send me 
to you when I came home ? M 


“Yes, my lord,” answered tho gfimfm, “ I will now toll you what io do. Go to a certain 
place where you will find a tree 4 ladon with fruit.* Climb the tree and shake it. Come 
down and take two of the fruit. Mind you do not tako more than two. Bat ono your- 
self and give the other to your wife, the queen; thereby you will obtain your desires.” 


The king went in the direction tlmt tho t/txtimi mentioned, nml saw a largo tree, which was 
bent down by tho weight of its fruit. lie climbed up and shook ami shook the tree till ho saw 
hundreds of the fruit fall on tho ground, but when he name down ami went to pick up the fruit 
he found only two. So he climbed again, and again shook tin; tree for a long while, and again 
he heard the sound of hundreds of fruit falling, but, ns before, when he was picking np he got 
only two. The king was astonished at this occurrence, and elimbeil up in the (roe a third time, 
and shook and shook tho tree with all his might for a very long time fill he was quite fatigued* 
and he heard the sound of some thousands of the fruit dropping on the ground. When he 
came down, the ground under the tree wus so covered up by the fruit flint he could not put his 
feet down but fell on heaps of fruit, which made him glad to t hink that he had now plenty of 
kis groat astonishment, as he proceeded to gather them, nil the fruit wont np 
an d there remained for him to carry only two. 

% holy m&n a hut. * It is that the tree tied tin 1 fruit an* not imntioiM d hy uiiiMi. 
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Thought the king to himself :~»The gSedhvi told me to take only two of these fruit, hut 
though I want to take more, and I knocked down so many, I can’t get more than two. There 
must be some meaning in it. I will, therefore, abide by the instructions of the gosdhvi, or who 
knows, if I take more, they will have any effect.” ” 1 1 

He then took the fruit and shewed them to the gSsdhvi, who again told him to take them 
home, and to eat one himself and to give the other to the queen to eat. 

The king, after thanking the gSsdnvi for his kind advice, went home with the fruit, and 
giving one to his queen, told her to eat it, while he ate the other himself. From that time the 
queen became pregnant, and, when one, two, three, and so on till nine, months of her 
pregnancy had elapsed, she gave birth to a very beautiful boy. This event caused great joy to 
the king and queen, and they entertained all the palace servants to a great treat. 

Now on the fifth day was celebrated the pdhclwi of the new-born, and on the sixth day was 
the satit. On the day of the saiti a fortune-teller was called to consult about the fortune and 
career of the infant-prince. While the fortune-teller was consulting the horoscope the pardhan* 
kept watch outside. Though the fortune-teller knew what would happen to the prince, she 
did not tell the king and queen of the results of her calculations, and was going away, when 
the pardhan stopped her and asked her what was in the luck of the new-born. She refused to 
tell him anything, upon which he threatened to kill her if she would not tell him of the 
fortune of the king’s son. , 

The fortune-teller then said “ It is written in the fortune of the prince that on the 
twelfth day after his birth the boy will be drowned in the sea 1 ” 

Thus saying she went away. The pardhan, however, kept this story to himself. 

Eleven days passed after the birth of the prince, and on the twelfth day was to he done the 
bdrdvt ceremony. For this purpose they had to go to a certain temple, to come to which they 
had to cross a sea. The king and every one else, with the exception of the pardhan, being 
ignorant of what misfortune was in store for the child, made grand preparations to celebrate the 
auspicious occasion with great pomp and joy, and hundreds of relatives and others were invited 
to he present at the ceremony of naming the child, 

At the appointed time they took a ship and set sail for the temple. On the way one 
person took up the child ; a little while after a second person carried him. Soon after a third 
would take him, and so on, all the guests vying with each for the honour of carrying the prince. 
When they had sailed for several hours they came to the middle of the sea. The child 
happened to be in the arms of a woman, who, by accident, let the child fall, and down went 
the prince to the bottom of the sea ! Hundreds of people dived after the child but in vain, 
and with tears in their eyes and broken hearts the king and the queen returned home with 
their guests. When they came home the king sentenced the woman, who had so carelessly 
dropped the child, to imprisonment for twelve years, during which she had to grind ndolmV 

Now it happened that as soon as the child fell into the sea, he was devoured by a 
magalm&sfi., 7 which, again, was carried by the tide and thrown on diy land in a certain village. 
In the morning a fisherman, who lived with his wife, and who were very wealthy, was going in 
pursuit of his vocation, vie., that of fishing, when became upon the magalmdsd. He, therefore, 
managed somehow or other to drag it to the shore, and cut it open, when to his great surprise 
and confusion, he saw a child come out of the belly of the magalmfts&. The child was 
alive. Having no children himself with all his wealth, he gladly took up the child in his arms, 

* A prince is usually called a pardhan, but here, I think, is meant the prime minister, or some JcdrthM ot the 
household. 

• Ndehnt is a sort of grain. It is popularly supposed that women, when sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, 
ore made to grind ndchnt, 

v Equals magarmdid = an alligator. 
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and went home and handed him to his wife, who also i*ejoiced at the event, saying “ At last 
God has sent us a child in this miraculous manner.” 

They constituted themselves the drowned prince's foster-parents, and, possessing 
great wealth as they did, took every possible care, and brought him up with great tenderness. 
The prince grew up rapidly. When he was only one month old he looked two months old 
when two months old, he seemed to be four months old, and so on. 

Thus the boy grew up strong and beautiful, and was known to all as the fisherman’s 
son, for the prince, too, always addressed the fisherman and his wife os father and mother ’ 
When he was about six or seven years old, he used to ruu about and play with the children from 
the neighbourhood. 

One day the children ran to the shore, and the prince asked his foster-parents to permit 
him also to go and play there, but the fisherman said : — “ No, my dear child. Don’t you go and 
play near the seabeach. You know how mischievous the children are. Who knows but that 
some accident or other may befall you ? Then what shall I do P Toll mo what you may need 
and I will get you any toys that you may wish for, with which you can play about the house 
in safety.” 

In spite of the kind advice the prince, as is the wont of children, ran full speed, and 
joined his p^ymates at the seabeach. 

Now it happened that, as the children were playing and running about on the s&nd, they 
spied a very beautiful kambal, floating on the tido which wub coming in. Every one of the. 
children attempted to get it, but all failed. At last our hero said ho would fetch it but all 
of them laughed at his folly, saying : — 

“What a silly child you are. Such big boys as wo are wo could not succeed, and yon say, 
that yon can fetch it.” J 

The prince, however, persisted saying he would fetch the kambal, upon which they laid a 
wager, to which he consented and dived headlong into the waves, and in a few moments was’ 
again on the shore triumphantly carrying the kambal, and thus won the wager. The prince’ 
then carried the kambal to bis foster-parents, who, on seeing it, asked, him whore he got it from 
or whether he had stolen it from any one. The prince told them how, as he.and other children 
were playing on the shore, they spied it floating on the water, and how, when all the other 
children had failed, they laid a wager for it, upon whiofa he dived into the sea and came 
out safely with the kambal. 


Now in that country kambale were so rate, that not even the nobles and voiy seldom the 
kings could obtain them, and to possess one was thought a great luxury. So the fisherman 
began to think to himself “Here is a most beautiful kambal , but of wbat use can it be to a 
poor man like me P I will go and present it to tho king.” 8 ’ 


So one day he took the kambal and presented it to tho king, who woh very glad to see such 
a beautiful flower, and asked him where he got it from. Tim fisherman told him tho whole 
truth, and- the king, being satisfied with tho answer, dismissed him, after rewarding him 
handsomely. The king then took tho kambal and hung it upon his bed. One of the maid- 
servants of the queen, who happened to conut into tho room just then, on soeing tho kambal, 


oertoinl 7 ver y beautiful, but unless you can got and hang up 
aw*©* it Will never lend any beauty by itaolf to the bed.*’ * P 

“ " 5 * *1““ tW# Wa » “ f * th « ofourhwl ~ k ~ , 

couik SiirSEfi * fM st 
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The king, having heard this, sent for the fisherman, and told him to ask his son to bring 
two more ; but the fisherman protested, saying . 

« My lord, it was by sheer chance that my son obtained that harnial, and it is next to 
impossible to get any more.” 

The king, however, would not be convinced of the impossibility of getting more kamibaU » 
and told the fisherman that should his son fail to bring him two more kambals he 
forfeit his head. 

The poor fisherman went away downhearted, thinking upon the unreasonableness of the 
king. He went home, and, refusing to take any food or drink, took to his bed. Now, it was 
customary during meals for tho old man, owing to his great affection, to feed the prince as one 
would a little child, though he was already nearly eight years old. That day, however, the prince 
missed him, and so asked his foster-mother why his father did not take supper. She said she 
did not know tho reason ; perhaps he was not feeling well. Upon this the prince went and 
him why ho did not come to supper, but the old man said : — 

* Go, ray child, and take your supper. I do not want any.” 

"But, father,” said the prince, “you fed me every day, and why don’t you do so to-day? 
What is the matter with you ? What misfortune has befallen you that you look ^ downcast' 
and won’t touch your food ? Tell me, father, all your cares and anxieties.” 

Tho old man was very much pleased with the prince’s kind words, and said to him 
" My dear child, the kambal you brought from the sea, and which I presented to the king, 
has brought a very great misfortune on me. The king went and suspended the kambai 
upon his bed, but a maid-servant, who saw it, said, that the kambal, though certainly 
very beautiful, lont no beauty to the bed, and that, if there should be hung up two more, it 
would make tho bed appear very handsome. The king, therefore, wants you to bring him two 
more kambals. I remonstrated with him on the impossibility of getting any, but tq no ose, r 
lor the king cannot be persuaded of it, and he has ordered you to fetch them on the penalty of 
forfeiting your head in case of failure. God gave you to us so miraculously in our old age, 
and the cruel king wishes to take you away. This, my child, is my grief, and I will starve 
rayself to death before yoa are snatched away from me. Go, my dear boy, and take your 
supper, and go to bed quietly.” 1 

Thus said the fisherman and heaved a deep sigh, and tears could be seen trickling froisu 
his eyes in profusion. 

Upon this tho prince said “ Is this what has caused you so much anxiety ? TeRthe Mug’ 
that I promise to bring him two kambals. But, first of all, tell him that, he must provide 
me with a ship completely manned with khaldsis and other servants, and 1 ' must have, 
provisions to Inst for several months, and an iron chain several yards long. Then I will go and 
fetch him tho kambals. In the meanwhile yon must calm your fears, and rise and take your 
supper.” i ‘ 

When tho fisherman hoard these words he took heart, and rose and took his sapper. On 
the following morning tho fisherman bent his way to the palace and informed the king that his 
son had promised to bring him the kambals on condition, that he fitted out a ship with servants, 
a long iron chain, and provisions to last for several months. The king agreed to the conditions, ' 
and ordered a ship to be built. What did the king lack ? He had boards of treasures. So he 
hired numerous workmen, and a job, that would take two or three months to finish, he got 1 
done in a fortnight, and fitted ont the ship with a great number of khalam and other servants. 
He also procured a very long iron chain, and Stored in the ship provisions of all sorts enough 
not for some months, but for years I ‘ 
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, Everything was now ready, and the prince, taking a tender leave of his foster-parents 
went and embarked on hoard the ship, and in a little while more the stop was out of sight 
flflTwring on the waves of the vast ocean. 

They went on and on for many days. When they had reached the middle of the sea, the 
prince ordered them to cast anchor. He then hooked on the long iron cham to the side of the 
cliip, and said to tii6 hhalasis 

<«I am now going to dive into the sea. Keep hold of the chain, and as soon as you feel 
extra weight on it pull up the chain and haul it home.” 


Thus he said to the Ualdsw, and descended along the chain and dived into the sea. 
When he had gone down a long way, he came upon a beautiful country with large gardens 
fudl of fruit-trees of all sorts, bent down with tho weight of the abundance of fruit, very 


tempting to the view. 

Here he walked about for a couple of hours, and came npon a large but lonely mansion, 
most beautifully furnished, and as he entered it he came in sight of a damsel of unparalleled 
beauty from whose mouth fell kambals as she spoke. Our hero asked her what she was 
doing there apparently alone, for he could see no signs of any other human beings. 

Our hero being also very beautiful, the damsel of the subterraneous abode was enamoured 
of h im , but^aad with a sorrowful tone : — 

«I am the daughter of a rftnkhas 1 ® who has gono out in search of his food, which consists 
of animals and such like, and occasionally human beings, should any fall into his hands by 
chance. I am certainly glad to see you, but still I am anxious about your safety, because, 
should my father see you, he will have uo mercy ou you, but will make a meal of you in a 
trice.” 


“Then tell me where I can conceal myself with safety,” said tho prince. 


Upon this the girl said “ See, I will transform you into a fly and put you up on the 
wall, where you must remain till my father goes out again to-morrow. In tho meanwhile you 
must he hungry; so take some food at my hands and he ready for tho transformation before my 
father, the rdnkhas, comes hack, which will not ho very long hence.” 


The prince thanked her for her kindness. She then sot before him some food, which she 
prepared in a hnrry-scurry, and to which onr hero did ample justice, being very hungry, as be 
had not eaten for several hours. This done, the girl changed the prince into a fly and stuck 
him up on the wall. 


Not very long after the rdnkhas camo homo aftor his clay’s excursion, and, as usual, lay 
down to rest while his daughter shampooed his body. As ho lay there Uo said to his daughter: — 


“My dear girl, I smell the smell of a human, being about the place. Aro you aware of 
any one having come or gone this way P” 

And the daughter replied “ What makes you think of human Ixn'ngs about here ? 
Here I am alone from one hour of the day to tho other. What a silly idea this is of yours?” 

“ Hut ” said the father, “ I do smell the smell of a hnman being ; otherwise I shouldn’t 
have said so.” 


The girl, however, said that she had seen no human being, and was, therefore, unaware 
of it. The rdnkhas was now quieted, and fell fast asleep. 

On the next day when the rdhlthas wont, as usual, in Hearch of prey, his daughter trans- 
formed the fly on the wall into its original shape, and there stood our prince before her. Ske 
then- prepared some food of which they partook together, and conversed with each other freely 

^Lt l. - . L , .M l n“ ll V„nf l| f l , | . f . , . . . . . , , , 

- ** e 9 , a rtiktlm* = a giant* 

* * ’ * - j 
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during the whole day. At the close of the day, when it was near time for the rdhhhas to return 
the girl agam transformed hun onto a fly, and stuck him up on the wall. Thus matted 
continued for several days. 


One day the prince told the girl to ask her father, the rdiikhas, in what his life lay. 
Accordingly , in the evening, when the rdrikhas returned, and she was shampooing his limbs, she 
said: — 


4< Father, tell me in what lies your {life ? ” 

The rdhhhas replied:— " Why are you so anxious about knowing in what my life lies?” 

“ Father,” said she, “if I am not to be anxious about your life, who should be ? Every 
day you go in quest of food, which consists generally of animals. Should any accident happen 
to you, how could I know it, and what shall I do in the event of your death ? ” 

But the rdhhhas replied “ Cast off your fears and anxieties, for there is no likelihood 
of my ever dying. However, to calm your fears, I may tell you as regards my life, — you know 
the three brab-treesU standing near our house. Should any person cut one of the trees with 
one stroke, I shall get a strong attack of fever; and if he succeeds in cutting the other two also 
with one stroke, there will be an end to my life. So long, therefore, as the trees are safe I am 
safe also. You see, then, that you have no cause for anxiety about me.” ^ ' 

He then fell aslecep. The following day, when the rdhhhas was gone, the girl, after trans- 
forming the prince, told him everything she had heard from her father. Our hero now looked 
about and caught sight of the rdhhhas 9 sword hanging on the wall. He took it, and, having 
sharpened it, went out, and, with one stroke, cut off one of the brab-trees. As soon as the tree 
was cut down, a strong fover came on the rdhhhas , who now retraced his steps home, but before 
he could reach it, our hero cut down the other two brab-trees also with one stroke, and with the 
fall of the trees the rdhhhas also fell dead. 


The prince then lived with the damsel for several days, during which he gathered plenty, of 
the ha.iihaU, which fell from her mouth every time she spoke. He now thought that he had 
been absent for a rather long time from his foster-parents, who must be becoming anxious about- 
him. So he mado up his mind to quit the place taking with him the hamhals , which he intended 
to give to his king. He, therefore, made the damsel of the subterraneous abode acquainted with’ 
his intention. 


The girl, however, said You have killed my father, arrd now wish to go away, leaving 
me alone 1 What can I do hero all by myself ? Under whose protection shall I live ? Take me 
with you, and wo will be husband and wife, and live together happily.” 

The prince consented, but the difficulty was how to bring her to land. He then hit upon 
tho following plan. Ho put her in a box and carried her to the place where his ship was 
waiting. He then tied tho box to tho chain, but alas ! so soon as the hhaldsis felt the weight 
o£ the box they pulled up tho chain, and to their astonishment saw that a box was tied up 
with it ! 


“ Where is the boy ? ” they thought. “ From whence comes this box ? What can have 
become of him V Wo have, however, acted up to his orders and are not to blame. Let us now 
return homo ; but let us, in tho first place, see the oontents of the box.” 

Thus saying, they proceeded to open tho box, but to their utter embarrassment they heard 
a voice coming from inside “ Hold ! Be cautious what you are about. Do not open the box. 
Any one, who dares to do it in spite of my remonstrances, will be plagued with worms.” 


Us [Tlxis is an oxoootliuffly interesting instance of tho local survival of an old forgotten Anglo-Indian word, 
tho last previous quotation for which is 1809, so far as I know, the earliest being 1028. Brab is a corruption ot 
Portuguese hr am, and stands for tho troolotherwiso known as the toddy palm, the palmyra, and the fan- palm = 
Bonmu,s jlabelliformis.—Bn.] 




” ith the ** b * ttotate 

*' ZLt it to their king for what it might be worth. 

it and prese . _ with a favourable breeze reached their native shore in a very 

Accordingly they set sail, an . d th box j n t 0 the presence of the king, who was 

short time. When they and thus addressed him . 

impatiently waiting to see P when w£j had reac hed in the middle of the sea 

“ Sire, here we are after a long ' , descended into the sea with the aid of the 

the young lad, w ^ romlSed , t0 wLnlarly ordered you to make, and diving under the waters 
long iron chain, which he had > P J t / hoW theohaia in its position till we felt it getting 
disappeared. Before doing so _ waiting there for many days, we felt an unusual 

heavier, when we were to pa i ^ the' chain, expecting, every moment, to 

and extraordinary weight, upo h P^ ^ the chain> We ca nnot say what has 

« e the led, , b«t to > w to m the hox, w. be»d . We vote, epeekihg 

become of the tad. When we ^ P , Be cautious wtat you are about. Do not open 
from inside the following words. Id- reraons trance8, will be plagued with worms.’ 

£ tjs. ^ r zszt: ^ ~ — *» 77: a 

We, tneteior T> r0 ceeded to open it, expecting to hear the 

„ J11K h!Twd Cut „„ heroine let Li» open it. When the box wee, however, 

opened, ont popped e dW .1 ^ ^ „ le „ 4t to * Jrar ^ 

The maid-servants, who saw her, at once exclaimed . 
while the qoeen onght to be made her maid-servant. 

Th. king, thereupon, M WI * **£££&■£ 2^7. 

twelve yeai-s of vow have passed away I will be yours. , 

The king did not wish her ^ violate^ the for her to live in 

Spa^Xtvided" he" with maid-servants and everything else necessary to her eomforh 

he felt himself fatigued and so lay down to rest under a pwwpal-trco. 

Now it happened that two birds, a male and a female, called gUr^Ma ^ant 
were in^the habit of breeding in that tree, but, to their nusfoidmio J 

left the place in search of food or for any purpose, some wild animal or bird • after 

eat up their young ones. That day, too, the gMpaktk* gave birth to two hUlts * 

which she and the q&rtipahM went away in search of food. During thou a >hoiu,c & 

bird came tmd was^abont to g obb!e up the little birds, when our hero at once rose up to thmr 
hS, and killed their enemy. Some four or five hours afterwards the ^ 
gurupahshm came to the tree carrying some food in their beaks, and piocicdi 
little ones, upon which they said 

« Before you feed us, tell us if you had any othor issue besides ourselves, or are w© yo 
ftreVborn V 9 

Thft -parent-birds said “Dear little ones, we had many children ton before you, » 

some «*&■ bird deprived us of all of them. We are certainly astonished to find jou 
“iw we are not certain how long you will bo spared to us.” 

(To le continued,) 
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VADDAVARA, 

The details given by Prof. Kielhorn on page 111 
above, in connection with certain dates which 
include the word VaddavAra as the name of a 
day of the week, render unnecessary the greater 
part of a note which I have had on hand, un- 
finished, for over four years. But it may be use- 
ful to now supplement what he has written. 

Prof. Kielhorn has arrived at the opinion that 
Vaddav&ra must be either Saturday or 
Sunday, and that the chances are in favour of 
Sunday. 1 

On the other hand, I arrived at the opinion that 
Ysddav&ra is most probably Saturday. But 
I have not boon able to obtain the actual 
proof that is needed. And that is why my note 
has remained unpublished. 

Finding, like Prof. Kielhorn, that the available 
dates do not give uniform results, I was pursuing 
a different lino of inquiry, which was suggested 
by the fact that, among the grants recorded in 
an inscription at Tftlgund in Mysore, dated in the 
Igvara aa < ikvatmra i A. D. 1157-58 {Pdli, Sanskrit, 
and Old*Canarene Inwriptions, No. 219), there is 
mentioned (line 05-60) the item of — Va<Jd a “ 
vAradoJ abhyaftga SomavAradal 30 manushya 
brflhmanaih mguraiii kalava nftvidana jivitaria ga 
4, •— “ four yadydnas (for) smearing the body 
with oil on Va<|4avAra, {and for) the support 
of a barber who is to bathe thirty sick Brflhmap.s 
(or, perhaps, the thirty Br&hmajgts, when they fall 
sick) on Monday.” 

, This passage shows that at any rate Vad^a- 
1 vara is not Monday. And my object was to find 
out the day of the week for which the abhyanga 
or taildbhyanga is prescribed by the Sfistros. 
Prof. Kielhorn will very probably be able to give 
the final passage that is required. Meanwhile, I 
will quote the following : — 

Mr. Sh. B, Dikshit supplied me with the follow- 
ing from SrSpatfs Ihitnamdld, V&ra-prakara^a, 
verse 9 

Eavis t&paih k&ntirii vitarati Sasi Bhfimitanayo 

mfitith lakshmhU Chdndrilji Surapatigurur 

vitta-haranarii | 


1 As regards the latter point, ho scorns to have bam 
somewhat influenced by some remark! by Mr. Rice, from 
which he infers that vaJ<ja may be synonymous with 
mukhya and &d£. Bn 1 1 oaunot find anything to support 
suoh a meaning of the word. — As we have, ha Kanarese, 
0 Wfai * dubious,* it is just possibe that 
may be a corruption of the Sanskrit manda, which is 
used as a name of the planet. Saturn. But 1 have not been 
influenced by this idea in the result at which 1 hate 


vipattim Daityflnflih Gurur akhila-bhog-finu- 

. # t bhavanaiii 

nrindm tail-ttbhyang&t. sa.padi kurute 

Stiryatanayah || 

This marks Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, as unlucky days,— Monday and Wednes- 
day, as lucky days,- and Saturday, as the best 
day of all, for the tailAbhyafiga. 

So, also, a verse from the MuMrta-Martanda — 
(Bhadm-aamJcrama-pdta, &c.; quoted in the Dhar- 
viasindhwsdra, parichchheda iii. para. 134) — says 
that one should not make the taildbhyanga , with- 
out some sufficient reason, on Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. 

And another verse, given in the same paragraph, 
implies the same, by stating that the taildbhyanga 
confers happiness, if flowers are scattered on a 
Sunday, fragrant earth on a TuescU% dwm-grass 
on a Thursday, and cowdung on a Friday. 

Also, another passage in the Bharmasindhmdra, 
pax’ichchhfida i. para. 45, says, in general terms, 
that the taildbhyanga should be avoided on a 
Sunday. 

There are also rules prescribing the taildbhyanga 
for certain tithis and festivals, and prohibiting it 
for certain other similar occasions. 
above is all that I have been 
subject of the taildbhyanga in 
the week-days. 

The general tendency of the passages given 
above is, that the taildbhyanga may ordinarily be 
I preformed on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Of these three days, Monday is plainly excluded,' 
as far as the meaning of Ya^dav&ra is concerned# 
by the T&lgund inscription. And, Saturday 
clearly indicated as the best day of all fier ce 
taildbhyanga , and also answering best to &re dates 
that I calculated, I arrived et : tfae ; ;iSjinSon that 
VaddavAra is most probably Saturday. But 
of course the result £e ncia'con^usive one. And 
it remains to be whether it can be borne out 
by, for instance/ mj other passage to the effect 
that, under all ordinary circumstances, and as far 
as th&^eek-days only are concerned, Saturday is 
£h# proper day for the taildbhymiga. 

arrived* — * la an inscription at T&lgund (P. B. and 
Q,*Q, Inscriptions, No. 217, Jins 20, and Mysore- Inscrip- 
ptona, p. 203, and note), that village is called “the 
glorious groat vadda-village, T&nagundftr ’ * (see ante, 
Yol, TV. p. 279, note §). But I doubt whether in that 
expression, or in vatic! ardvula m the name of an ancient 
tax,' and in vafytictvyavcth&rm which indicates a trade 
or profession, has the same application &3 in 

mjdav&rb* 
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To the dates given by Prof. Kielliorn, I can 
add the following : — 

. An inscription on a vtrgal at Hllli in the Bel- 
gaum District is dated on Vaddav&ra, the fifth 
tithi of the dark fortnight of Sr&vana of the 
Sarvajit samvatsara, which was the thiity-second 
year of the Chalukya-Yikrama-haLa. Here, Sarva- 
jit coincided with Saka-Sariivat 1030 current. 
And the given tithi, beginning at about 48 gh> 
40 p. 9 = IQ hrs. 28 min., after mean sunrise, on 
the Friday, ended at 49 gh, 45 jp., = 19 hrs, 
44 min., on Saturday, 10th August, A. D. 1107. 

And, on the dates put forward by him, I would 
make the following remarks : — 

The inscription of A. D, 1087. This records a 
grant of land and an oil-mill; and the latter 
item seems to connect the grant closely with the 
tailtibhycmga . I expect that in this record the 
fourteenth tithi, which began on the Saturday at 
about 42 gh . 40 _p., « 17 hrs. 4 min., and ended on 
the Sunday af 46 gh. 45 = 18 hrs. 42 min., is 
a genuine mistake for the thirteenth, which 
included all the daylight horn’s of the Saturday. 

The inscription of A. D. 1144. The resulting 
day for Yaddav&ra, with the ended tithi, is 
Friday, as stated by Prof. Kielhorn. But, as 
Friday is mentioned in the first part of this 
record by the usual name, Sukrav&ra, it seems 
hardly likely that Yaddavfira also can be really 
used here to mean Friday. — Though the two parts 
of the record are dated in two successive years, they 
seem to have been written at one and the same 
time* " With the tithi, the second, which seems, at 
first right, to be given in the first part of the record, 
the resulting week-day there is Monday, instead 
of Friday. But there are indications that the 
4 two 5 was corrected into * six/ And this would 
give the correct day, Friday. — It seems possible 
that there was some similar carelessness, left mi- 
corrected, in respect of the tithi in the second part 
of the record. The given tithi, indeed, Mfigha 
kyishna 14, is the tithi of the MaM-SivaiAtri, 
which is named in the record; and there ought 
to be no mistake in connection with at any rate 
the tithi of so very special a festival. But, plenty 
of cases can be turned up in which the rites 
have had. to be celebrated on the day on which 
the thirteenth tithi ended. And the question 


may be, whether, on the occasion in question 
there were any circumstances that necessitated 
the celebration of the rites during the fifteenth 
tithi, which ended on Saturday, — with the result 
that the writer made confusion between the 
ended tithi of that day and the tithi of the 
festival. 


The inscription of A. D. 11 63. The tithi began 
on the Saturday, at about 3 gh. 15 p., — j jj r 
18 min., and ended on tbe Sunday, at 6 ’gh. 5 p ' 
— 2 hrs. 26 min. As a current tithi, it was 
connected with almost the whole of the day- 
time of the Saturday. And my belief is that 
we have always to consider the week-day durin® 
which a tithi is current during an appreciable 
portion of the daytime, quite as much as the 
week-day on which it ends. 

The inscription of A. D. 1187. The resulting 
week-day is undoubtedly Saturday, as stated by 
Prof. Kielhom. The tithi began at about 39 gh. 
10 p., — 15 hrs. 40 min., on the Friday ; and 
ended at 35 gh. 10 p., = 14 lira. 4 min., on tbe 
Saturday. And both the daytime condition and 
the ending condition are satisfied. 

The inscription of A. D. 1234. Here, again, 
the resulting week-day is undoubtedly Saturday! 
as stated by Prof. Kielhom. The tithi began at 
about 33 gh. 40 p., = 13 hrs. 28 min., on the 
Friday; and ended at 28 gh. 35 p., = li hrs. 
26 min., on the Saturd ay. And, hero also, the 
daytime condition is satisfied, as well as the 
ending condition. 

The inscription of A. D. 1284. According to 
all but one of the inscriptions of Rdmachandra in 
Sir Walter Elliot's MS. Collection, the SvabMmi 
suihvatmra, A. D. 1283-84, ought to ho the thir- 
teenth year of his reign, ~ not the twelfth, 
according to the one exception, it would be the 
twelfth year. My results are the sumo as Prof. 
Kiel!) o ill's, for the three years given by him. 
And there must he more than one mistake in the 
details given in the record. 


it seems to mo 


mot, wio cvicienco decided 
preponderates in favour of Vaddav&ra mean- 
ing Saturday. But, as 1 have already said, 
definite proof is still wanting. 

J. F. Fleet. 

24th May, 1893. 


NOTES AND 
BASSEIN— BASSEEN. 

jTule, Eobson-Jolson, a. v. teak, quotes Rennell, 
Memoir :&f a Map of Hindoostan or the Mogul 

3^®®’ P' to the following effect : 

^e^ek,fqwts, from whence the marine yard at 
^ "^ that excellent species 

0 he along £he western side of .the 


. on the north and north- 


QUERIES. 

Gant Mountains 
oast of Bassoon, 

1 his settles the pronouncintion of Basseinwhen 
the word first bugiin to lie recognized, although 
the Bassein referred to by Renneil is I take it the 
town in the Bombay Presidency and not the town 
in Burma. See ante, p. 18 ft', K. C. Temple. 
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NOTES ON TTJL’SI DAS. 


ax «■. A. OKIBBSON. I.C.S. 


{.Concluded from p. 236.) 

8. The Eabitta Bftmftyan, or Kabitt&bali. The history of Rama in the havitia, qhanah- 
slar% chhappai and sawavya metres. It is devoted to the contemplation of the majestic side 
of Rama’s character.* Pandit Sudhakar DvivSdi informs me that the poem has been enlarged 
in later times by the addition to the last of occasional verses written by TuPsi D&s in 
havitta metres. That TuPsi Das did write occasional verses, like other poets of his time, is to 
be expected, and they have been collected and arranged in appropriate groups by admirers of 
the poet. Such are A. Jutm TJt*, 132 ff., in praise of the Jdnaki-vata, or peepul tree at the 
site of Valmiki’s hermitage, which still exists on the banks of the Ganges, and is an object of 
worship to the present day. So also, Ut 94-96, addressed to the Kaliynga, TJt., 170 and ff., 
lamenting over the insults offered by the Musalmans to Banaras, and Tit., 174, which is said 
to have been uttered by him when at the point of death. Other collections of similar verses; 
frequently found appended to the Kabilla ltdmdyan are the Mm-stuti, . Uddhav-gopikd-sambdd, 
Jlunumunadt-st at%, and the HafliUT/idn bdhunh (written when the poet 

was suffering from a severe soro in the arm). 


In seven hhjds or cantos, viz, : — 

(1) The Ml-k&ijdt Childhood. Commencing with Rama’s childhood and ending with the 
breaking of Siva’s bow. 2*2 stanzas (pada), mostly quatrains. 

(2) The Ayodfojd-hdnd, AyOdli yL Describes the circumstances attending Rama’s depar- 
ture on exile. 28 stanzas. 

*(3) Aranya-kdnd, the Forest, Describes the chase of the golden deer. One stanza. 

(4) Khlikindh d-l'dnd, the Adventures in Kishkindhya. A description, of Hanmfcat^ 
famous leap. One stanza. 

(5) Sundar-k&nd, the Beautiful* Sita in the garden in Lahbfi. Hanumat’s adventures 
there. The conflagration of Laukft. Hanumat bids farewell to Sita, and returns to Rama. 
Thirty-two stanzas, 

(6) Lahh&dtdnd, Lankft, The news of Rama’s arrival in Ceylon. Trijata tells Sita. 
Alarm of the citizens. The first battle, Aiigada’s challenge. Yibhishana’s remonstrance* 
Mandddari’s romoiistrauco. The battle resumed, Hanumat’s journey for the sanjham root. 
The final victory. Fifty-eight stanzas* 

(7) IJltarvMnd* Mo Sequel. Verses in adoration of Rama. Miscellanea. One hundred 
and seventy-seven stanzas. 


‘1 The commentators Hay that thoro are three ways of looking at Bfixna {ttni bhtinti IM), via., the tender side of 
his character ( m&dfmrijtii ), the majoHtio aide of bis oharaoter (aih'aryd), and the oomplex (miSrita) in which tender, 
ness and majoHty are combined, There are four wayH of singing his praises, as a mdgadha or panegyrist, a vandm 
or bard, a * (Ha or historical poet, and an arthin or suppliant. A work in which the complex view of Edina’s 
character, together with his glory and his power, is celebrated is called a charita, and should be sung by a sdta 
(also called a pauraniku,) an historical poet. His tenderness should be sung by a mdgadha, and his majesty by a 
vandin ; while entreaties uddroHHOtl to him should bo sung by an arthin . Tul’si Dts first composed the Mma- 
charita-m&nana, dealing with the complex aide of Rfima’s charaotor, as a sMa. Then, to encourage the faithful with 
a true idea of lUma’s power, ho illustratod his majesty in the KabiUdbaU, assuming the rdle of a vandin. Then 
to strengthen the love of the worshipper, he dwelt on Rfima’s tenderness in the Git&baW, taking the rtle of a 
mdgadha. finally becoming an arthin , a suppliant, he wrote the Bimy pattrikd* Pandit Sudh&kar DvivSdl gives 
mo the following MOlca 

' ailWt paiirdi^ihdli prtihtd, m&gadhd vaMaAatfisak&b I 
. ^^ oandinas tv amala>*prajMli prast&va^a&l'isd ktcuya b > I 

from whichJHLther that a *dta is a reader of ancient histories, a mdgadha praises the king's family, and a vandin 
is expert infSGfcymg with his demand for a fine poem. - 
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The following are examples of this work. JBT. Ram. I. 

Metre. Sawaiyd. 

Awadhesa hi dare sakdre gat suta gida hai bhupati lax nihasi I 

AbaUkx ham sccha Umdchana k6 thagi $% rahi , ji na thagi dhika si \ 

Tulasi mana-ranjana ranjita anjana naina sukhanjanajataka si i 

Sajani , sasi men sama sdla ubhai nava ntta sardruha si bikasi \\ 1 n 

(One townswoman of Ay6dhya says to another) u I went at dawn to the portal of the Lord 
of Awadha (Dasaratha), as, son in arms, the king issued from the palace. As I gazed upon 
the babe, the releaser from sorrow, I stopped like one enchanted, — ye’a, shame on all who 
were not enchanted at the sight. (0 ! Tul’si), His eyes darkened with heart-rejoicing henna 
were like young kharijanas ? My dear, ’twas just as though twc dark lotuses had bloomed 
noble in character, upon the fair moon (of his countenance).” 

We may note that the first word of the first line is said by the commentators to set the 
whole keynote of the poem. Awadhesa, the Lord of Awadh, ( Ua^Uvara ), indicates that the 
subject of 1 the poem is majesty ( [aisvarya ). 

The next example (V, 14, 15) describes how Hanumat, with his flaming tail sets fire to 
Lafika. It is a good example of Tul ; sf Das’s power over words, with which he makes the sound 
an echo of the sense. 

Metre. Kavitta. 

Edta-bdta kota-ota atani agfira pauri JMri 7chori dauri dauri dinM ati dgi hai I 
Arata puhdrata, sahbhdrata na kou MM, bydkula jahdn so tahdn I5ga chalyau 

bhdgi hai II 

RdladM phirdwai , bdra bdra jhahardwai, jharai b&hdiyd si laiiha paghildi pdgi 
pdgi hai I 

Tulasi, bildki akuldni jdiudham Jcahai chitra Mil hi hapi so nu debar a na Ugi 

hai || 14 II 

Ldgi Idgi dgi, bhdgi bhdgi chali jahdn tahdn, dhiya ho na mdya , bap a pita na 
sanbhdrahin [ 

ChMti bdra , basana ughdre, dhuma dhundha andha, Jcahai bdri MdM bdri bdri 
bdra baraMh II 

Haya hihindta, bhdgi jdta, ghahar&ta gaja, bhari bhira dhili p£li rauhdi khauhdi 
ddrahih 1 

Nama lai childta bilaldta dkuldia ati tdta tdta tammy at, a jhanimyata jhdraMn It 15 || 

In the market-gulleys, on the bulwarks of the citadel, on the balconies, on the palaces, on 
the gateways, running along from lane to lane, Hanumat sots alight a mighty conflagration. 
In terror the people scream. One fails to help another, every one is in confusion, and every one 
only tries to run away from where he finds himself. The monkey brandishes his (blazing) tail : 
he jerks it from door to door ; sparks fall from it liko rain drops, and Lanka, as it were, ripens 
and melts into syrup, (0 Tui’sl) the distraught Rakshasa womon cry out as they look at 
him not even in a picture hath such a monkey boon seen by tins night-prowlers T* (14) 

Fire ! Fire ! Fire ! * They flee, they run hither, and thither for their lives. Mother knows 
not her own daughter. Father helps not his own son. Girls with their hair dishevelled, nay, 
t eir very garments torn open, blind in the darkness of the smoke, children, old men, cry and 
cry again for < water, water!’ The horses neigh, the elephants trumpet, as they break from their 
? S *±iv tl* £ e 7 aS l?? b IQen s ^ ove an ^ ta&raple one another, ono crushing another os he falls 
t- 18 60 £ ea °k °^ ersJ names ? children screech, lamenting, distraught, crying 

f f father » 1 befog scorch ed, I am being burnt alive in the flames .^15) 

is a very quickly darting bird, to which eyes are frequently compared. * i.e. EUkuhasaa. 
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9. The Git R&m&yan. ^or Gttttbaii. The history of RAma, in various song-metres. 
Devoted to the tender side (mddhtmja) of Rama’s character. 4 In seven icdnds, or cantos, viz. ■ 

( 1 ) BalJcantf. Childhood. A gospel of the infant Rama. The birth of Rama and his 
brothers. Rejoicings thereon. The delight and affection of the qneen-mothers (7), and of 
Dasaratha in and for their infant children. The blessing of Vasishtha (13). The mothers’ 
affection. They rock the babes to sleep. Description of the beauty of the infants. They grow 
older and crawl about the court of the palace (26). RAma’s Beauty at this age. They play in 
■ the courtyard and lisp their first words. Their first lessons in walking. The wakening of 
Rama, at dawn, by his mother (36). The boys run out to play. The admiration of the town 
folk. They play on the banks of the Sarayu (46). (The first half of the canto ends here. 
Forty-sixsongs). 

Visvamitra comes to Ayodhya, His welcome. He asks for Rama and Lakshmana to relieve 
the hermits from the Raksliasas. They start off with him. Description of their charming 
appearance. Their delight aiid wonder at the novelties they see on the way. The slaughter 
of the Rakshasas. Rejoicing of the hermits. The salvation of Ahalya (57). They set out for 
Janakapura. Their reception there : admiration of the citizens. The two princeB introduced to 
Janaka. They roach the scene of the bow-sacrifice. The appearance of the princes. The crowd 
assembles to see the sight. The townsfolk talk. The grandeur of the assembly. Arrival 
of Sifca in state (84). The proclamation of the conditions. The other competitor kings fail 
even to move the bow. llama, at Visvamitra’s instance, breaks the bow (90). Rejoicings 
thereat. .Rage of tlio defeated kings. Delight of the townsfolk (99). 


KansalyiVs lamentations in Rama’s absence from Ay&dhya. The other queens comfort her. 
Arrival of news from Janakapura. Rejoicings in AyfidhyA. The marriage procession starts 
and arrives at Janakapura (100). The wedding. Description of the beauty of Rama and SNA. 
Of Lakshmana and UrmiliL The townsfolk talk of RAma. Hi$* reception at Ayodhya by his 
mother. Altogether 1 10 songs ( 2 >ac?a) to various melodies. 


*(2) Ayodhyti-hlnd* Ayodhyfu Dasaratha determines to make Rima yuvardja . Kaikfiyi, 
under MantharfL’n influence, gets Bharata made yuvardja, and has RAma sent to exile (1). Lamen- 
tations of Kausalyu and Dasaratha. They entreat RAma to stop, but unavailingly. Slta makes 
ready to go with Rama. He remonstrates.* She insists. The townsfolk lament that Sita is 
going (11). Lakshmana also insists on going. They start (12). Sitft washes Rama’s feet when he 
is weary with the road. Their pilgrimage (14), The comments of the people along the way, on their 
appearance* Of the village people (15-30). Their hardships. Comments of people on the road 
(31-41). The comments of tlio forest women (kirdtint) in, Chitrakuta. The pilgrims settle 
there. Their life. The forest and all nature gain new beauties (42-50). ' At AyfidbyA, the 
lamentations of KauaalyA (51-55). Rot uni of the charioteer Sumantra. Dasaratha addresses 
him, laments, and dies (56-59). Bharata reproaches KaikSyi (60, 61). He speaks humbly to 
Kausalya. Her reply (62-64). Ho refuses to be made king, and sets 'cut for Chitrakuta (65). 
Lamentations of the parrots, Ac., in Rama’s house (66-67). Bharata ’s journey to Chitrakuta. 
He meets Kama, and entreats him to return. Rfima refuses (68-72). Bharata asks for Lakshmana 
at least to return, and to ’lot him go instead with RAma. This he also refuses. He takes 
RiWs shoes homo with him, to set them on the throne. He himself lives in humble guise 
at Handigruma (73*79). Praise of Bharata (80-82), Kausalya’s lamentations (80-87). The 
talk of tlio townsfolk ( 88 , 89). Total eighty-nine songs (pada). 

( 8 ) Aranda-hind. The Forest. The pilgrims in the forest. lUma as a hunter. The leaf 
hut in Panclmvatl (1.5). The golden deer. The circumstances of its death. The approach of 
Havana disguised as the mendicant devotee. The rape of Sltfi. The conflict with Jahiyu ( 6 - 8 ) 5 
return of RAma and Lakshmana to the hermitage. The search for BHa. They find Jatayu. He 
tells them of the r ape (9-16). The meeting with the 'Bavari (17). Altogether 17 songs (pada) . 

a See note on the K&biit&bctli* 
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(4) EuKhindhd-'kmd. The Adventures in Kishkindhya. Sugriva shows Rfona the brace 
lets dropped by SIM. When the rainy season is over the monkeys and bears go off to sear l, 
for SiM. In all two songs (j>ada). Ui 


(5) Smdar-Mnd. The Beautiful. The monkeys and bears set out to search for SiM 
The meeting with Sampfiti. Hanumat leaps over the sea. Searches for SiM in T.a.nT^ 
finds her (1). The meeting. Hanumat gives her RAma’s ring (2). She addresses the’ ring 
(S, 4). Conversation between Hanumat and SiM (5-11). Hanumat addresses Ravana (12, 13) 
After having burnt Lanka, Hanumat addresses SM and departs (14, 15). Lakshmana tells • 
BSma of the arrival of Hanumat. Hanumat arrives and tells his own story (16-20). R&ma’s' 
reception of the news. They set out for Lanka, build the SStubandha and cross the sea {21* 
22). Ravana receives news of the approach of Rama’s army. Mandodari advises him "to* 
submit. Also Vibhishana. Rfivana spurns him. He deserts to Rilma and his reception (23-46) 
SiM awaiting Rama’s arrival. She talks with Trijaffi (47-51). Altogether 51 songs (pada). ‘ 

(6) LanM-Mnd. Lanka. Mandodari remonstrates with Ravana (1). Angada’s challenge 

(2, 3). Lakshmana’s wound. Hanumat brings the magic root, visiting Ayodhyfi on his wav 
His conversation with Bharata. Lakshmana recovers (4-15). After conquering the 'RaWho^ -' 
(all description of the battle omitted) Rama brings the slain monkeys and bears to life (1) 
The period of Rama’s banishment elapsed. Kausalya expecting Rama at Ayfidhyfi. Good 
omens. Rejoicing in the city at the news of Rama’s approach. The arrival of Rama (18-23) 
In all twenty-three songs (pada). ’ 


(7) Uttar-bdnd. The Sequel. The majestic ( auvarya ) sway of Rama, after his return 
(1). The tenderness (mddhwya) of his rule. The music when ho wakes in the morning (2) 
He bathes m the Sarayfi (3-5). Rfima on his throne (6.8). His love, &c. (9-12). His might 
raise of his personal appearance (13-17), The swing festival in the rainy season (18) p ra ;J 
of Ayodhyfi (19). Its illumination (20). Its inhabitants (21). The 11611 festival (22) The 
o ;i y ( 23). Rama’s justice. The affair of the Washerman. The banishment 
m ™ ®f’f llfe ^ VMmiki ’ s hermitage. Birth of Lava and Kusa. Their growth 

(33-86).- Rfima s life m Ayfidhyfi after SIM’s banishment (37), Praise of Rama (38). J n a ll 
thirty-eight songs (pada). ’ 

The following is an example of this poem. Git. I. 82. 

Hug Kdnhard 

Lalda sutuhz luluti sachu pdySh | 

U } a hamha m dhan sMawata chalana amunydh IdySh II 1 n 

Kafr hnbm pmnjart pdhjmi bdjati mnu jhmu madlmra rmgdylhx 
Pafiuncfa karam kantha JcahthM banyau Mari-ndkha mmi-jarita jardyek || 2 „ 
Pita punita biohitra jhahguliyd Mati sydma mrira sohaySh I 
VaUya dvai dvai mandhara mkha-Mabi arum adhara chita ISta cAordyth „ 3 „ 
OMuha hapola ndsiM sundara bhdla tilaha masi bmh bandy eh I ' 

Mjata nayana mahju mljam-juta Uahjam hanja mina madu 'ndyChu 4|| 

jS£Th •*& ^Ihaga sud&ea mbhdyehy 

»«b ndcUta chutah snni darapati janani ohhufulcaym \[ 5 || 

MlaJJlf* Ti UiH mW]mi mari mata dMdyM | 

mn ° ru % matU Sal<i mudiia na, J ana dnahda ammdySn || 6 1 | 

maTnla i/rZ * ** ** • 

* ... J<! Tmh m yeh rasa iS H* Mta jaya jdydhuUx 

*. Z& boy> iets oii ^ * - 

tinkles the bell-girdle on his vrakt S ° ..“f 1 ?! 06 ? onrt ® * ■ Rmw fimu, rtmu pmm, sweetly 
dor*. TjtetfcSS I hLZlr *“? tk ° ankl6t - b6lls on tis ** « *• helps him 

* %T ' * bra06lets ’ and r0Md his throat a jewelled necklet studded with (evil- 
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fending) tiger’s claws (2). A spotless saffron-coloured little silken coatadorns him, while it itself 
looks charming on his dark limbs. His sweet face is a picture, with two little teeth above and 
below, peeping out behind his cherry lips, and stealing away the hearts of all (3). Lovely is his 
chin, his cheek, his nose. On his forehead, like a caste mark is a drop of ink (to ward off the 
evil eye). His bright eyes, henna-darkened, shine, putting to shame the Ishaiijana, the lotus, 
and the (glancing silver) fish (4). On his bow-shaped brow hang dainty curls, and over them 
hair-plaits of enhancing charm. As he hears his mother snap her fingers, he crows and springs 
with delight, and when he lets go her finger from his hand she is filled with dismay (5). He 
tumbles down, and pulls himself np upon his knees, and babbles (with joy) to his brothers 
when his mother shows him a piece of cake, and she, as she looks at all his pretty baby ways, 
is drowned in love, and cannot boar her joy (6). The saints in heaven gaze at his pranks from 
behind. tho clouds, and forget all their austerities. Saith Tul’si Das, the man who loveth not this 
sweetness, hath no soul, and his life in this world is in vain (10). 

10. Tho K rishija Gitabali, A collection of songs in honour of Krishna. In the Braj, or 
rather the Kananjt, dialect. A collection of 61 songs (jpacla). The first portion deals with 
Krishna’s babyhood and boyish pranks in Gokula, and the latter portion with the lamentations 
of the herd-maidens during his visit to Mathura. The style is quite different from that of 
Tul’si Dfis’s oilier works, and many scholars deny its authenticity. I have only seen two 
lithographed editions of tho text, and no commentary. The following is an example. It 
describes how Krishna hold np Mount Gfivardhana. Krishna GUdbali. 18. 

Bag Maldr 

Jlrija parti ghauts ghamanda kart uyd \ 

Ati apamdna biehdri (ipand, ktipi surSsa pathuyo II 

Bamakati damha dasa hu dm ddmini, bhayd tama gagana ganbfivra I 
Qarajata. glwrtt vdrulhara dhduata prerita prabala samira II 

Bdns hiirts pah'-pdfa npala tjhana baralehata l Undo, bisdla I *t 

Sttts-sabhilts pnkdmta drafts gosula gopt gwala || 

Rdleha/m Rtmn Kdn.hrt chi abamra dusaha dgsd lliai di\ 

Nando, birodho hi go sumjiati sank so tumharo la-la pdi || 

8 uni hand v thy an Naiula M ndliaru liyi kara huihara ulhdi \ 

Tulad Dana, May hand ajuitie sank hari gayo garba gahwdi || 

On V to ja tho storm clouds have arrogantly come, for the king of the Gods (Indra) 
considering himself insulted has scut them. Lightning, irresistible, flashes all around; in the 
heaven hath been bom a profound darkness. Pierce rain clouds roar and rush, impelled by a 
mighty wind. Again and again fall thunderbolts, and the raindrops of the clouds are huge 
hailstones. Terrified at the cold, tho cowboys, the cow-maidens, and the cowherds scream 
aloud, ‘ Protect us, O Bnlarilma and Krishna. Our lot is now more than we can bear. Nanda 
has contended with the Lord of tho Gods, trusting in your power.’ When Nanda s tiger heard 
these words, he rose up smiling, and lifted np the mountain (of Govardhana) with his hand. 5 
Saith TuPst Das, Maghavfin (Iudra) thus, by his own action, humbled his own pride. 

11. Tin; Binay PattrikA The Book of Petitions. In this the poet writes in the character 

of a suppliant (orttiin). 0 There is an interesting legend as to the way the book came to be 

written. TuTst Diis first, as » j \usunhplta, wroto the Bdm Charit Mdnas, in which he dwelt on the 
complex side of llama’s diameter and on his glory, might and prowess. Then, as & mndm, to 
establish the hearts of those who sought tho Lord, he wrote the KabiUdbali dealing with Eama s 
majesty. Thou, to increase love in tho worshippers of the Lord, he wrote as a mdgadha, the Chtalah. 
Subsequently to all this, a murderer one day came on a pilgrimage crying, For tie oveo. 

« Using it as an umbrella to shelter tho distracted oowherds. 

* See footnote 1 to the acooimt of the KahittUalt, 
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the Lord Efona, east alms to me, a murderer.’ Tul’si, hearing the well-beloved name, called 
him to his house, gave him sacred food which had been offered to the God, declared him purified, 
and sang praises to his beloved deity. The Brahmans of Banftras held an assembly, and sent 
for the poet, asking how this murderer’s sin was absolved, and how he had eaten with him. 
Tul’si replied, ‘Bead ye your Scriptures. Their truth hath not entered yet into your hearts, 
Your intellects are not yet ripe, and they remove not the darkness from your souls.’ They 
replied that they knew the power of the Name, as recorded in the Scriptures, * but this man is a 
murderer. How can he obtain salvation ? ’ Tul’si asked them to mention Borne proof by which 
he might convince them, and they at length agreed that, if the sacred bull of Siva would eat from 
the murderer’s hand, they would confess that they were wrong, and that Tnl’sl Dus was right. 
The man was taken to the temple and the bull at once ate out of his hand. Thus did Tul’sl teach 
that the repentance of even the greatest sinner is accepted by the Lord. This miracle had 
the effect of converting thousands of men and making them lead holy lives. The result enraged, 
the Kaliyuga 7 (the present age of sin personified), who came to Iho poet and threatened him 
saying, ‘Thou hast become a stumbling block in my kingdom of wickedness. I will straight- 
way devour thee, unless thou promise to stop this increase of piety.’ Pull of terror, Tul'sl 
Das confided all this to Hanumat, who consolod him, telling him ho was blameless and advising 
him to become a complainant in the court of the Lord himself. Write a binay-pattrikd, a 
petition of complaint, and I will get an order passed on it by the master, and will be 
empowered to punish the Kaliyuga. Without such an order I cannot do so, for he is the king 
of the present age. According to this advice the poet wrote the Itviay Pattrikd. 

The book is in the form of a series of hymns, adapted to singing, and addressed to the Lord, 
as a king in a court. Acoording to earthly custom, the first hymns, or petitions, aro addressed to 
the lower gqfis, — the door-keepers, ushers, and courtiers as it wore, of heaven, and then the 
remainder of the book is devoted to humble petitions to the Lord RAma lumsolf. Thus,— -He 
first addresses GanAsa (the door keeper) (1), then the Sun-god (2), Siva (3 — 10), Bhairava 
(Siva, the protector of Bandas) (11), Samkara (12), Siva (13), Siva and PArvatl in one (14), 
Parvati (15, 16), the Ganges (17 — 20), the Yamuna (21), tlio KshAtra-pAla of Banfiras (22), 
Chitrakfita (23, 24), Hanumat (25 — 36),Lakshmana (37, 38), Bharata(39), Satrughna (40), Site 
(41 — 43). With the 44th hymn the petitions to llama begin, and aro continued to the 277th. 
In the 278th the poet addresses the whole court, and the 279th, and last, hymn records the 
successful result of his petitions. 8 

The following are specimens of this work:*— 

Bin. 149. 

Kahdfi jduh, M « mun kahauh, aura thaura na mSr& \ 

Janma gahwdyd tSri-t dvdrS kinkara tSrS II 1 || 

Main tau bigdri, ndtha, s6 svdratha U UnhS I 
Tohi kripd-nidlvi Icyaun banaA mSri si kinhS || 2 II 
Dina duradina, dina duradasd, dina dvikha dina dukhuna I 

Jaun laun tun na bildkihai Baghubansa-bilMkhana |l 3 II 
Dai pithi bina d'thi haun, linva-Mlocfiana* I 
To son tu - htii, na dusaro, nata-socha-bimochana || 4 II 

Parddhina, deva, dina haun , svddMna gosdhtn I 

Bdlanahdrb so karai, bait, binai ki jhdhm II 3 || 

Apu ddkhi, mohih d&khiyd, jana jdniyu tdhcho | 

BaM dta llama ndma, ki jehin lai sS bdhche || 6 II 

Bahani riti Edma r&oari niia hiyS hulast hat | 

, Jymh bhdvai tyauh karu kripdla tM Tulasi hai \\ 7 || 

* EdijBga ag a person, may practically be translated by ‘the devil’ of Christianity. [For Kaliyuga’s doing* 
w«m pereojufied as a god in popular poetry, see legends of the PafyW, Yol. IT. p. 289 fl.— Ko.1 

'■* Some editions make 280, not 279 hymns. 
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In the preceding hymn, the poet hoe prayed to the Lord to look upon him, — he can do, 
nothing of himself. He now continues, — “ For whither can I go ? to whom can I tell (my 
sorrows) P No other place have I. Have I not passed my life a slave at thy door, and thine 
only? True, often have I turned away from thee, and grasped the things of this world ; but, 
0 thou full of mercy, how can acts like mine be done by thee (that thou shouldst hide thy face 
from me) P 0 Glory of Raghu’s race, till thoa wilt look upon me, my days will he days of evil, 
my days will be calamity, my days will be woe, my days will be defilement. When I turned mv 
back to thee, and (it was because) I had no eyes of faith to see thee where thou art ; but thou art 
all-seeing (and canst therefore look upon me where’er I be). Thou alone, and no other, art like 
.unto thyself; thou who dost relieve the sorrows of the humble. 0 God, I am not mine own; to 
some one must I be the humble slave, while thou art absolutely uncontrolled, and master of thy 
will. I am but a sacrifice (ball) offered unto thee ; what petition can the reflection in the mirror 
make to the living being who is reflected therein.® First, look thoa upon thyself (and remember 
thy mercy and thy might). Then cast thine eyes upon me ; and claim me as thy true servant 5 
for the name of the Lord is a sure protection, and he who taketh it is saved. Lord, thy conduct 
and thy ways 10 ever give joy unto my heart ; Tul’ai is thine alone, and, 0 God -of mercy, do 
unto him as it secmeth good unto thee.” 

Bin. 195. 

Bali jdun Jiaun Bdma Qosdhm [ 

Kfyai kripd &pmt n&mn || 

Baramdratha - mrapura - sfidhana, saba svdratha sulchada, bhaldi 1 
Kali sakdpa Idpi suchdli , nija hathina kuchdli chalai \\ 

Jahah jahah chit a chitawata hita , tahah nit a nawa bikhdda adMkdt\ 

Buchi bhdvati bhabhari bh&gahih , samuhdi amita 
1 IdM mag ana mana, byddhi bikala tana, baehana malina jhutMi \ 

1 fltehuh para tumha so • Tulasi hi sakala sarnha sagai \\ 95 u 

0 R&ma, my Holy ono, I offer myself a sacrifice unto thee. Sfcow thpu grace unto rne as 
thou art wont* The evil age hath in its wrath cut off every good way, the means of ultimate* 
salvation, and the means of attaining to the lower heave#, yea, every earthly happiness, every 
goodness,— and hath brought into use its own, hard, evil way. 

Wherever the soul looketh towards good, there ever it causeth new sorrows to increase 11 
Every pleasure that dolighteth fleeth in terror, while all things that delight not, stand in 
front of a man, in unmeasured numbers. The soul is plunged in spiritual woe : the body is 
distracted by disease: man’s very words are foul. and false. And yet, (0 Lord,) with thee doth 
Tul’si DAs hold the dose kinship of perfect love. 

12. R&ma- charita-mftnasa, the Lake of the Gests of RAma. Written in various metres* 
Most commonly eight pairs (frequently more) of chaupdis followed by one pair (sonqteti®a«s more) 
of ddhds, with other metres, in the more high-flown portions, interspersed. Jh seven sdpdna, or 
descents (into the lake), viz. 

<1) B&la kftntfa. (2) Aytohyft kfin<Ja. (3) Aranya kanda. (4) Kishkindhya kfinda. 

(5) Sundara k&nda. ( 6 ) LaukS. k&ntfa. (7) Uttara kantja. 

This work, which is more usually called the MAnas Rdyidyan, or the TuVsiJcrit B&mdyan , 
is, as already shown, largely quoted in the Ddhdbalt. The following references will show that 

* The reflection of a man in a mirror is entirely dependent on the man who is reflected. It inoves as he moves, 
and only acts as he wills* So m an ’s soul, which is but a reflection of the universal Soul, is entirely dependent on 
the will (prSuvoa) of the latter for all his actions good and bad. Hence the poet asks that the Lord may will him 
to lead a holy life. He has no right to ask for it as a ;right,.he can only ask for it as a favour. 

w Bahani ^ dcharana (v$valaM gmvU dharmmiti Uij is dchtormpar dpu tahain} MU vdham haht, comm.}. 
Rtti = vyavaMra (jiv vyavah&ra tS mantri mitra sivahpraj^dipar vartain.). 

11 The commentator gives as an illustration, disease springing up at a holy festival. The late HardwAr affair is 

example in point. 
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certain verses occur twice in the poem itself. Whether this is due to interpolations or not 
I cannot say. My references are ‘ all to Ohhahkan Lai’s Corpus, and also to the new edition 
published by BAbd Ram Din Singh. 

Ram. BA., Ch. 77, 2 - Ram. A., Oh. 212, 3 (Ram Din., 213, 3) 

Sira dhari dyasu Tcaria tumhdrd \ 

Paramo* dliarama yaha ndtJia hatiutrd \\ 


Ram. Ba., Ch. 73, 3, 4 

Tapa-bala rachai prapancha bidhdtd l 

Tapa-bala Bishnu sdkala jaga-irdtd (| 
Tapa-bala Sambhu Icarahih sang hard | 

Tapa-bala SeJcha dliarai •mahi-bhdvd II 


Compare Ram. Ba., Ch. 163, 23 

Tapa-bala ten jag a srijai bidhdtd I 
Tapa-bala Bishrm bhae parUnUd U 
Tapa-bala Sambhu harahih sang hard \ 

Tapa ten agama na hachhu sansdrd || 

RAm. A., Ch. 89, 2 = Ram. A., Ch. Ill, 7 

Te pitu mdtu hah ahu , sahhi, hawil \ 

Jinha pathad harm bdldka also 1| 

Ram A., Ch. 123, 1, 2 * Ram. Ar., Ch. 7, 2, 3 (BAm Din, 0, 9, 3) 

^Ager-Rdma Lahhanu btmo (punt) pdchM 

ffdpaitr *Z »Skha birdjata {band ati) Mchhl 
Ubhaya bteha Siya sohati hake 
Brahma j'-va bioha mdyd juke. 

Note that the last half line, ‘as MayCL exists between Brahman and the soul,* shows that 
TuFsi Das was not altogether in accord with Ramanuja, who altogether denied the existence of 
the Mitya postulated by Sankar&ch&rya. This will be dealt with subsequently. 

Ram Sun., On. 23, 1 

Bdma i char an a -p anhrj a nm dharabl | 
panhd aehala rdju tnmha fam/hu \\ 

Efim. Ljmi., Ch. 1, 8 

Mama charana-pt/nhaja nr a (Hurra hit \ 

Kautuha 67m hhdhi kapi harahl U 


The poem was commenced in the year 1574 A. D. in Ayddhyft, whore the first three 
tS^dnas were written. Tlionee ho wont to limifirtut, where Tiil’.si I >«s completed the work. 1 * 


I do not give any analysis of the contents of this excellent work. Mr. firowse’s translation' 
makes this nnaocessiiry. 1 hesitulu also to giro any example of it. No specimen will give a 
fail- idea of tho poem’s many bounties, and at the same time ..r its (to Hum pent) t„si.o) defects. 
It would be as unfair as to show a single pearl as a wunpln of tin- ocean with all its profundity 
and all its terrors. The Mma-charUu.-intmnxa is the earliest known, mid at the sumo time the 
greatest, of lul si Das s works. But, though the earliest, it bus none of the nrmleuesH whioh we 
mig^it expect ia a poot s first att empt at song. Its metro is eorreei, though never monotonous; 
its language is appropriate without being affected, and the chain of thought, over bound' 
get er by the ono golden string ol love ami devotion to lu's master, is worthy of tho greatest 


X ; ™* H ; Jamna nMlli i&ni < &u - H,!r " th«*,KH‘t for the first time ii. the poem praises KM 
of ani ‘ tlliH P<w«»tr« is to be iuturpretml as above. Tho ilAla, AyodhyA and Arwya 

■ fft» t en at Ayfidhy &, and tho Kishkindhyu, HumUira, LatiklL uuii U tiara Kfinitas, at Bimini*. ■ 
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poet of any age. In the specimens taken from his other works I have shown what power the 
poet had over language, and how full that language would be either of tenderness, or of soul- 
absorbing devotion to the Deity whom he adored, and if I now give an extract from the 
TuVsi-hrit Bdmdyan it is not as a specimen of the work, bnt to show TuTsi Das in his lighter, 
perhaps more artificial mood, in which, with neatness and brevity of expression worthy of 
Kalidasa* or of Horace, he paints the marvellous transformation of nature which accompanies 
the change from one Indian season to another. I allude to the well-known passage in the 
Kishhindhya-lcand which describes the rainy season, and the coming of autumn (Oh. 14 and £E). 
I follow Clihakkan Lai's text, as usual, in this paper, 

A word as to the style. Tu’lsi Das here adopts a series of balanced, antithetic sentences, — 
each line consisting of a statement of fact and of a simile,— the latter often of a religious nature. 
This method of writing closely resembles that adopted by Kalidasa in portions of the first book 
of the Raghuvamsa, and -still more that of the Book of Proverbs. Thus, — (Prov. xxvi, 
7 and f£ . 

< The legs of the lame are not equal ; 

■So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 

A s ho that bindeth a stone in a sling ; 

So is he that giveth honour to a fool. 

As a thorn goeth up into the hand of a drunkardj* 

So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 


In the same stylo, Tul’si Das here says— 

As the slioot lightning flickereth. 

So is the short-livod love of the wicked. 

As the clouds heavy with rain bow down to the earth, 

So bowotli (humbly) the wise man full of wisdom. 

As the mountains heed not the assaults of the raindrops, 

So tlio lioly man heedoth not the words of the wicked. 

The translation given by me below will bo found to be more full than the above, bnt xfc 
will be soon that, throughout, the text is built on this principle. 

Ohaupdi, 


Ghana ghamanda nahha garajata ghdrd l 
Priyd-hma mana darapata mdrd \\ 
Bdmini dam aha ralta # na ghnna vndMn 1 
Khala hri prUi 'jathd thiru ndhrn II 

Baraklutldh julnda bhilmz nicirde \ * 

Jathd nawahih bndha bidyd pda It * 
Jinhdd agh&ta saha\ih . giri UU t 

Khala fee Indiana * santa saha jaisS 11 
Chhudra mill bhari chaU torCvl I 

Jam thura fat dham hhala Uartift II 
J Wind ptrniin bhd dhdbara pM\ 

Janu j tv alii mdyd lap at tint II 
Bamlti mndti Jala bharahih taldwd I ^ 
Jim mdarjnna aajjana pahih dwa It 
Barit d Jala jala-nidfd mahuh di \ 

lL6i achala jmi jiva Eari pdU\ 


mu. 

Harita yiiAmi trim eanhula 
Jimi patch anda l>Ma teh • 


samujhi pttrahih nahiri pantha 1 
gupta Whin sadagrantha \\ 14 U 
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-Qhaupdt. 

Dddura dhimi ehahun disd suJid’i I 

BSda padhahih janu bafu samucldi It 
Nava pallava bhae bitapa aniM t 

SddhaJca mana jasa mili bihehfi || 

Arka jawdsa pdta binu bhayau I 

Jasa surdja Mala udyama (jaymW 
Khojata katahuh milai nahin dhuri I 

Karat krodha jimi dharamahi duri M 
Sasi'sa mpanna sdha piahi hais% L 
TJpakdvi hai sampaii jaisi U 
Nisi tama gjhana hhadybta biraja b 

Janu dambhinha Tear mild samdjd Ik 
MahdbrishU cliali phdti hidri I 

Jimi sutantra bkaye bigaraliih ndri U 
KrjsM nirdwahih chatura his ana l 

Jimi budha iajahin moha mada mdnd LI 
Dehhiyaty chahrabdhe hhaga ndhih \ 

Kalihi pdi jimi dharma pardhm II 
tfsara barahhai trina nahin jama { 

Jimi JSari-j an a- hiy a upaja s na hdmd \\ 

JBibidha jantu-sanhula maid bhrdjd \ 

Prajd bdrha jimi pdi mrdjd U 
Jahah tahah rahi patldha thahi n&nd | 

* Jimi mdviya-gana upajS jhdnd U 

MM+ 

Kaba-huh prabala baha m&rut* jahah tahah mSgha bildhih I 

Jimi hapdta hi upajd hula saddharma nasdhih II 

Kaba-huh dibasa malum wbida tama kaba-huh ha pray at a patanga I 
Binasdi . upajai jhdna jimi pdi husanga sn-sanga U 15 It 

ChaupdL 

Barahhd bigata sarada-ritu di [ 

LachMmana dti&hahu parama suhdi f| 

FMU hdsa salcala mahi chhdi I 

Janu barahhd-Tcrita pragata budhui It 
TJdita Agasti pantha-jala sbhhd \ 

Jimi Idbhahi sokhai sanidhhd It 
Savitd sara nirmala gala sdhd | # 

Santa Tiridaya jasa gata-mada-molia* \t 
Masa rasa sukha sarita sara pdni II 
Mmnatd-tydga harahih jimi jhdm II 
Jdni sarada ritu hhahjana d$ | 

Pdi samaya jimi sulbrita suhdS It 
PmU na rdnu, siha ati dharani, U 

NUi nipuna nripa Thai jasi Icarani \\ 

Jala-sarikdcha bihala bhai mind II 

Abudha hutumbi jimi dhana-htod It 
Binu ghana nirmala sdha ahusd \ 

Harj, jana iba parihari saba dsd || 

Kahuh hahuh brishti sdradi thori \ 

Kou efka pdwa b hag ati jimi m6r% U 
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mu. 


Qhati hamhhi taji nctgara nflpa, tdpasa, banika, bhikhdri | * 

Jimi Mari-bhagati pdi srama tajahin us rami chdri tl 16 ll 


ChauptiL 

SuJcM mina je nim agddhd \ 

Jimi Uari-sctrana na ikau MdU It 
PMU Jcamala i, sbha sara Ibaisd t 
• Nirgwia, Brahma saguna bhae jaisd It 
Qmjaia macthukara tnukhara mupd \ 
Sundara khaga raba ndnd rupd U 
Chakrab&ka mam chMa nisi pikhi II 
Jimi durfana para-sampati dekhi W 
Ohdtalba rat at a triklti ati oMn \ 

Jimi suhha lahai na Sanlcam-droM U; 
Saradd tapa nisi sasi apahami [ 

. Samta-darasa jimi pataka tarai It* 

J)3kM indu chakora Samuddi \ 

Chitawahin jimi B fan-jana Bari pdi Mi 
'Masaka dansa bits ; Mma-trdsd Y 

Jimi dioija-droha fait kula-nasu IL 


Dm ; 

BMcmi jiva saMa raU <3™ sarada-niu pai t 

Sada - gum milt jdhto jimi sansaya Bhrama samudd, IV 17 It 

RSma addresses Lakshmana, while they are- waiting in the Kishkindhya. forest for the rains, 
to p ass over, that they may start on their search for SlM. 

OhaupAl.-‘ The sky covered with arrogant rain-clouds fiercely rearethwhile my heart is- 
distraught! bereft of its darling. The sheet lightning flickered amidst the heavy 
fitful as the short-lived love of the wicked. The heavy vapours pour “ 
close-bellied to . the * earth, like a wise man stooping neath his weight of wisdom. T 
mountains bear the never-ceasing assaults of the rain drops i standing, pr cudly 
“ so the holy man heedoth not the words, of the wicked.. Each shallow streamlet, flooded 

to the brim, hsnteneth eagerly on its way, like a vain fellow puffed up , 

The clear water which falleth on the earth is become mud (and hidetb ^ om ti 

cares of this world envelop the soul (and hide it from its ***% .\S he . 

there a rill, the water filleth the lakes, like virtue, entering a good man s h^rt , wnue 
rushing rivers, flow into the Ocean and find rest, even, as the soul n ■ re 

DSU .- The grass groweth green ‘and thick upon the ground 
so that they cannot be 'traced out; and even so the disputations of the uibehevers ever 

true path of the scriptures. * ... , T _ , „ 

Fresh shoots appear on bushes, as wisdom spnngeth in schemes of the wicked 

arH aud'ya W & trees lose their green leaves from the rainfall, as the ^ # ^ 

. fail under a rightoous governor. Seek where thou ™ ™ pr0Bpercras ’with its fields of 

yieldoth to passion his piety dcpartetli. Pair shrne ^ d P art ^ igbtB the countless fire- 

corn, ae fair ae a charitable man bkaaed by prosperity . eomeanion (the ereht of 

Om are radiant, like ante hypoorifce that bare »* “”f “L'ZTby «ha hea* »ia- 
ignorance); The field banks (left unoared for) are g^ices hut the wise and clever 

storms, as a woman is ruined by being left to his heart of delusion, passion, and 

- hntbandman trecdoth bi> orope, aa tb. "i» »*» ™ deiK »* ?•?_ ,b ,age of »a ; 
(rib. Ibe Brdhmmflgetme bath hidtto M “ P“V ^P^ 11 8 
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and as on the barren land, for all the rain, not a blade of -grass is seen, so Inst is bom not in 
thfe heart of a servant of the Lord. The earth is brilliant with swarms of manifold lining 
creatures- soi under a good governor, do his subjects multiply. Hero and there a wearied • 
traveller sitteth to rest himself, as a man’s senses rest when wisdom is born in him. 

mU.—jLt times a mighty wind ariseth and hither and thither soattereth the clouds, as, 
with the birth of a disobedient son? a household’s piety is destroyed. At one time, by day, 
here is a thick darkness, at another time the sun is visible ; oven so, true knowledge is 
destroyed or born, as a man consorteth with the vile or with the holy. 

Chaitpal — The rains are past, the Autumn-time is come ; 0 Lakshmana, see how fair the 
world appeareth. (The first sign that it cometh) is the white-boardod blossom of the tall thatch- 
grass, which hideth the earth as though declaring that tho old ago of the rains had come. 
Canopus shineth in the heavens, and the water which drowned tho pathways is drying .up, as 
desire drieth up when the True Content is achieved. Tho water glistonoth dear in the streams 
and lakes, like a holy man’s heart from which passion and delusion have departed. Gently 
minisheth the depth of the streams and lakos, as tho wise man gradually losethhis thoughts of 
self. The wagtail knoweth that the Autumn is arrived, and cometh forth from its hiding place, 
beautiful as a good work done in season. No mud is there, and yet no dust, fair shineth the 
world, yea, like unto the deeds of a lore-learned king : yot as tho waters fall the fish are 
troubled, as a foolish spendthrift is' perplexed whon his possessions arc wasted. Tho sky serene 
and pure, without a cloud, is like unto a soryant of tho Lord, who is free from all earthly 
desire ; while now and then there fall a few drops of Autumn rain, — fow, as the few, who 
place their faith in me. 13 

Doha , — Joyfully issue forth fi-om the cities, kings and eremites, merchants and beggars, 

. even as the four orders of mankind desert all caro whon they find faith in tho Lord. 

Chawp&L — Happy are tho fish whoro tho water is (loop ; and lmppy is ho who findeth 
naught between him and tho fathomless mercy of tho Lord. The lotumm bloom, and the lakes 
take from them a charm, as the pure Spirit becomoth lovely when it taketh material form. 14 
The noisy bees hum busily, and birds of many kinds sing tuneful notes. Tho BrAhmani goose 
alone is mournful when it seoth tho night approach (which separatoth it from its mate), as the 
evil man mourneth whon ho sooth tho prosperity of another. Tho cMlak wailoth in itsover waxing 
thirst, even as an opemy of tho doity novor findotli poaoo, Tho moon by night consoleth for the 
heat of the autumn, sun, as sin vanishoth at tho sight of a holy man. Tho partridge-coveys gaze 
intent upon the moon, liko pious men whoso only thought is for tin; Lord. Tho gnat and the 
gadfly disappear in fear of winter, as surely as a house is destroyed which pevsecutoth Brahmains, 

D67i &.~ The swarms of living creatures with which, in tho rainy season, tho earth was 
fulfilled, are gone. When they found tho Autumn approaching, they departed. So, when' a 
man findeth a holy spiritual guide, all doubts and errors vanish. 

(3) Iiogonds and Traditions. 

In conclusion, it will ho interesting to record such legem Is regarding the "poet, as have not 
been already given in this paper. *Sonio of these have heon'publishud before, but others are, I 
believe, new to English scholars. 

I commence by giving some valuable facts communicated to mo by MiiMunahdpadhy&ya 
Sudliilkara Dvivfidi. Some say that the poet was a Kflnyakubja, and othors that he was a 
SarayUparina-Brfthman . Brahmans of the former elan condemn the receipt of presents, begging 
for alms, and the like ; but Tul’si Diis in Kahittdvali, Ut., 73, says distinctly, ‘jiy6 
mahgana, I was born in a family which bogged,’ and hence ho must, bo considered to have boena 
Sarayfiparlna. Tradition adds that he was a DuWJ of tho ParAsara go/.rit of that clan. The most 
: - a ccounts state that he was horn in Saravat 1689 (A. D‘. 1632), ho that he must . 

v . ; M B&ma was of oourse an incarnation of the Lord. 

14 Here TM’bS Dfts oertainly speaks both pf a Nirgupaih and not of a Sagupafii, Brahman. 
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have been 42 years of age when be commenced writhe the 7 ?,w„ 

borne out by the nature of the work, which is that of a mature intel] P !t ?0 ’ ®? d tlus conclusion is 

In former days, before the British role, children bom .t the JTJ* " k ° “ 
and at the beginning of that of Mfila, were said to be bom in AhU,u “ ?* as * ensm J 7&h‘H 
considered to be of the worst possible nature and destinpd t a a ' mula ‘ Sncb a el| ild was 
account he would usually be abandoned by hi* ^2^ \ T°l * 0*this 

affection they could not be so inhuman, they would not look & ^ from natliraI 

Thus, in the MuMrtta-chmtdmani (composed about Tid’d Ufa?? 1 T f ° r eight 7^xs. 
itfwh tatra parityaj&A v& mwkJuuh jritd ’syd ’ slit asam ana vasvSt ’ xt ” ^^en, ' jdtmh 

mentioned as having been born to Bivana in Alhuhta-mula and to h PU ™* as ’ ^rantaka is 
this way. He did not die, but grew up and haT mal ^ aba * do * ed “ 
fftade’s instigation, Btraga sent for them, and they a-ere all tilleTin tte 

holder would have had aught to do with such a child He tellfns hi ’ re ®P 6ctaWe house- 
227, 2, ‘janrni janaha tajo janami, harama binu Udhi-Mn sirajyd dbadirt’ ‘MvZ tbf^A 
mother brought mo into being and then abandoned me, and God himself CI l f 5 7 &tbe * 
good fortune, and forsook me/ Compare, also, the whde passage above ouoS to i 
mu m„ 73. Ho must, as a boy, have lived and wandered over India with this 
learnt from him and his companions the story of Rama, as he himself tells us « ^ d 

He was probabiy named Tulasi Ddsa by the sAdhu, according to a custom which these 
men have. When they desire to purify any person, they cause him to eat a Mast leaf which 
has been dedicated to an imago of Vishpu. This was probably done in the nnforijfte ££ 
case, and hence his name. w 10,(1 8 

He is popularly supposed to have been a profound pandit, but this is an evident error as 
is shewn by his works. His Sanskrit is full of mistakes, e. g., in the introductory 
17#., he writes haWtaiithMhanUmh for kSJcf, and cKntaUsya manabhringasanJLn for w' 
bhrmga*, or m tlio EMshfaha™ Eudrdshtaham idam prohtam viprtm hara-idshayi, for HUkZL 

According to tradition, his father’s name was ItmA RAm Sukla DdbS, and ’his mother’s 
Hulasi. His real name was, as he tells us in K. Earn. Ut, 94, Mm B61A His sniriJ»i 
preceptor was named Narahari. His father-in-law’s name was Dinabandhu Pathak his wife’, 
RatnAvah, and liis son’s TArak. 17 Various places claim the honour of his birth, «g. Tart 
m the Doitb, Hastmapur, Hftjlpur near Chitrakut, and RAjApur, in the district of BAnda, on the 
banks of the Yamuna. Of these, Tari appears to have the best claim. In his vouth he 
studied at SfikarakehOtra, the modern S6r8n (E&m. J Ua., dS. 30). He married in his father’s 
lifetime, and after the latter’s death, he lived contentedly as a householder, and boat a son 
As explained olsowhero, Tul’sl DAs was a follower of the msishtd&oaita Vedantlo ^-ph inr of 
RAmanuja, as modified by RAmAnanda. It would be incorrect, however, to call him a strict ' 
adherent of that sect. I have previonsly pointed ont that, in AvAdhvA he was a Sm&rta. not 

M BAm. Bl, dd. 30, 1 (Main puni nijagura, JZ) and the following c'hawp&.ts. This plasaje aim fa.n P .. iw 
he learned the KAaia-Htory from this Mhu, c#gum, as he called him, in Sanahjit, and why he determined to tellii 
in the vernacular [bMkhd*haddha, Ac.) u 

16 See remarks above on the KabiMbalt 

17 The following dahtis givo the above particulars 

DtiM AtamMma hai 

Hulasi kahata taba 
(Praha)ldda-udkdrana nftma-kari 
Pragata ndma nahi kahata jaga 
Dinabandhu Mlthwka kahata 

Ratn&vaU tty a n&ma hai wma iwrum gaia not n 

The Guru's name oannot be plainly given without sin, but it is that form of Vishnu which saved Prahl&da i e 
Narahari. ®’ roxn the last line it appears that the poet's son died at an early age. * " 

TtM i poet also mentions his Guru's name in a similarly disguised fashion in Elm. B&., sd. I, 5 r bandaun guru - 
ptoda^Jtainga ki'ipd-tindhu NABA-r^a habi/ With regard to his mother's name, vide, post 


pitd-n&wa jaga j&na I 
Tulast kai suna Mna II 
guru kS emit sddhu I » 
kaht hdta apar&dhu II 
saswra ndma soiba kdi t 
suta T&raka gaia Mi II 
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a Vair%f Vaisbnava, and also worshipped MahadSva to some extent. In the Itdmdyan 1 * he 
himself "states that he has followed many scriptures, and now and then he even alludes 
to the nirvisesha aclvaita Vedantic teaching of 'SankarfichAiya, with its mdy& and its nirgunmh 
Brahma, A great friend of his was Madliu-sMana Sarasvat!, who was a follower of the 
doctrine’ of 'Saiikaracharya. As a whole, however, his teaching may he taken as that of the 
visishlddvaita veddnta, with a liberality, leaning sometimes to approval of strange or more esoteric 
doctrines. I have obtained from Baba Mohan Das Sudhu the following genealogical table 
showing the lin e of succession of the teachers of the poet. It starts from Sri-Mannarayana, 
who was twelfth in ascent of teachers before Ramanuja. I have no means of checking it, and 
give it for what it is worth, and with the warning that it is probably largely based upon 
unwritten tradition. Some of the names are interesting and well known. I give in a parallel 
column another list of names received from Pat’na, which differs in a few particulars, and the 
authority of which is unknown to me. 


MAhan Dks’s List. 

Pat’na List. 

Mohan Bus’s List. 

Pafnu List. 




21 

Sri PurushuttamacMr- 

As in Mohan Das. 

1 

Sri Mann&rayana 



ya. 


2 

Sri Lakshmi 


22 

Sri G an gudli avananda. . 

Ditto. 

3 

Sri Dharamuni 


23 

Sri Ramos viir&nanda . . . 

Sri Ramamisra. 

4 

Sri Senapatimuni 


24 

Sri Dvdiilnanda 

As in Mohan DAs. 

5 

Sri K&ristmumuni 


25 

Sri Dovihianda 

Ditto, 

6 

Sri Samyanathamimi... 

/ Not given. 

26 

Sri Syamaiumda 

Ditto. 

, 7 

Sri Ndthamuni 


27 

Sri Srut&nanda 

Ditto. 

8 

Sri Puudarika 


28 

Sri Nity&nanda 

Ditto. 

. 9 

Sri Ramamisra . 


29 

Sri Pflrn&nan&a 

Ditto. 

10 

Sri Parankusa 


30 

Sri Haryilnanda 

Ditto. 

11 

Sri YamunacMrya ... 

/ 

31 

Sri Srayyfmanda 

Not given. 

12 

Sri RImInujasyamin. 

Sri Ramanujasva- 
miw . 

32 

Sri Harivaryananda ... 

As in Mohan D&s. 

13 

Sri Satakopacharya ... 


33 

Sri Raghavftnanda ... 

Ditto. 

* 14 

Sri Kui*&6&ch&rya 

> Not given. 

34 

Sri RImananda 10 ... 

Ditto. 

15 

Sri Lok&ch&rya 

As in Mohan Das. 

35 

Sri Suraaurdnanda 20 ... 

Ditto. 

16 

Sri Pai’Aiar&ch&rya ... 

Ditto. 

30 

Sri Mudliavdnanda ... 

Ditto. 

17 

Sri V'&k&eh&rya 

Srt Maghatindra- 

37 

Sri GariMnunda 

Sri Garibadasajl, 



cMrya, 

38 

Sri LalcslitnldAsaji ... 

As in Mohan D&s, 

18 

Sri Lok&rya ... 

As in Molian D&s. 

39 

Sri QopAladAsaji 

Ditto. 

19 

Sri Devadhipacharya ... 

Ditto. * 

40 

Sri Nanihar j dasaj 1 ... 

Ditto. 

20 

Sri Sailesacharya 

Ditto. 

41 

Sri TulasIdIsajI ... 

Ditto. 


Bd. 7. n&rid-p urhna-nigamatjamci- mmmataih. 

is Wilson, Eelif jious fleets of the TUndv gives a much Sorter linn of closeout between RumAnuja an# 
Ramsnanda. On p. 35, n. 1 , he concludes? that Ramanuja wuh bom about tho end of the 11th century, and that the 
first half of the 12th century was tho period at which his fume as teacher was? established. On p. 47, he sayd 
“ R&mana.nd is sometimes said to have boon tho immediate disciple of Rfmiftimja, but this appears to he an error/* 
He adds that a more particular account gives tho following succession - 

1 EamAnuja (No. 12 in abovo list) 

2 DevAnanda. (No. 25) 

8 Harinanda (P No. 82) 

4 RAghav&nanda (No. 33) 

4*^ . 5 B&mAnanda (No, 34) 

place tho last about the end of tho 13th century. Tho JShaklamfilA omits No. 4 in the above ll|| 
~ doubts tho aecuraoy of the list given by him, and boliovoH that KAmAnanda was not earlier th|g 
feor beginning of the 16th century, thus putting tbroo centuries between the two masters. 
^(■#*,- 59 . 
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His father-in-law, Dinabandhn, was devoted to the adoration of Rama, and his daughter, who 
had been married to Tul’sl Das in her girl-hood, but who, according to custom, lived with. her 
family till she was grown up, became also imbued with the same faith, and, when holy men 
visited her father used to tend them, and entreat them hospitably. When she grew up she 
went to live with her husband, who became passionately' devoted to her. After a son had 
been horn, one day, Tnl’si Dils came home, and discovered that his wife, without let ting him 
know, had gone to her father’s house. Full of anxiety he followed her there, and was received 
by her with the following do has : — 

Ldja na Itujata dpu lei clhaurd dyehu sdtha I 

Dinha dhika awe previa hi kaha kahetuh main ndtha || 

Ast h i-tih a rw a-mnya deha mama id mdh jaisi prUi I 

TaM jauu Sri llama mahah hota na tau bhava-bMti \\ 


4 Are yon not filled with shame, that you have pursued me here P Fie on snch love. What 
can I say to you, my Lord ? My body is but made of perishable bone and skin, and if such love 
as yoa have for it, had been but devoted to the holy Rama, the terrors of existence would not 
have existed for you.’ 


Immediately on hearing these words, Tul’s) DAs became 4 converted,’ and set out again for 
his own home. Uis wife, who had by no means intended to produce so violent a reaction, 
followed, calling him back, and asking him to stay and eat, that she might return with him. 
But 4 what could a fan do, in the face of a whirlwind ?* Tul’sl Das from that moment became 
an ascetic and, abandoning house and home, wandered about as a 4 released ’ worshipper of 
Rama, He nmdo AyodhyA, and subsequently Banfiras, his head-quarters, from which he 
frequently visited such places as Mathura, Vriiulavana, Kurukshetra, Prayaga (Allahabad) and 
Purushottamapuvi* 

After ho had loft his homo, his wife wrote to him the following letter— 

Kail hi klAnl himaha si rahata sa/china sahga soi [ 

Mold phalli k% dara nalUh anata Jcate 21 dara Mi II 

* Slondor of loin am I, and, fair like gold, I dwell amid my girl-companions. I fear, not 
that my own (heart) may break, but that thou may perchance be captured by some other 
woman.’ 


To this Tul’si Dils replied— 

Katli Ska RwjhnntUha sahga bdhdhi jatd sira-kesa \ 
llama fa ehukhd prtiutu-ram paint ke ujpadesa [\ 

4 Captured alone by Rnghunfttlm am I, with my locks bounded in matted curls* That is 
flavour of the lovo which f have tasted, taught by my own wife.’ 

On receiving this reply, his wife sent him her blessing, and praised him f<> r ^he course he 
had adopted. 

Years afterwards, when Tnl'a! was an old man, he was returning from Chitrakuta, and, rapt 
in devotion he came to his father-in-law’s village, and called at his house for hospitality, with- 
out recognizing It, or knowing where ho was. His wife, who was now also very old, came out, 
according to custom, to tend the venerable guest, and asked him what he desired to eat. He 
replied, 4 1 will make a mew of pottage,’ and so she prepared him an eating place (chaukd) and 
brought him wood, vice, pease, vegetables, and clarified butter. Tul’si DAs, as is the custom 
of Smftrta Yaishmivns, began to cook his food with his own hands. After his wife had heard him 
speak once or twice she recognized him, and became full of joy that her husband had so mani- 
festly become a devotee of ltAma. She, however, did no# disclose herself, but only said, 
* Reverend sir, may I bring you some pepper P’ He replied 4 there is some in my wallet. ay 


a* Kafftb * phafa jM. 
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I bring yon some sour condiment?’ ‘There is some in my wallet.’ ‘May I bring yon some 
camphor?’ ‘There is some in my wallet.’ Then, without asking permission, she attempted to 
wash his .feet ; but he would not let her. After this she passed the whole night thinking to 
herself ‘How can I manage to stay with him, and to spend my time at once serving 'the Lord 
and my husband ?’ At one time she would wish to do bo, and at another time she would 
remember that her husband had left her and become an ascetic, and that her company would 
only embarrass him. Finally she made up her mind that, as he carried about with him, in 
his bag, d o1 ™ g ™' ag like pepper, sour condiments, and camphor, she as his wife, would be no 
impediment to him. Accordingly, at early dawn she invited Tul’si to stay there, and worship. 
He refused, in spite of all her entreaties. He would not even stay to eat. Then she said 
‘ Reverend sir, do you not know me ?’ He replied ‘No.’ ‘Reverend sir, do you not know 
whose house this is ?’* • No.’ * Do you not know what town this is ?’ ‘ No.’ Then she told 

him who she was, and asked that she might be allowed to stay with him; to which he would in 
no way agree. She continued, 22 — 

Khariyd 23 Miarl kapura loh uchita na ply a tiya tyuga I 

Kai khariya vnohi ineli kui uclinlct kttTCtu anuvuijti || 

e if there he in your wallet everything from chalk to camphor, you should not, my love, 

have abandoned your wife. Either take me also in your wallet, or else (abandon it) and 

devote yourself entirely to love for the Omnipotent (giving up all caro for earthly things).’** 

Thereupon Tfil’si Das departed, and gave away all the things in his wallet to Brahmans, and 

his wife's knowledge of things divine (jtiuna) became fuller than before. - 
• 

On one of Ms journeys, Tul’sl DAs, after visiting Bhriguvafirani,^ Harmanagar and Parasiya, 
being attracted by the devotio'n of Gambhira D6va, TfcAjA of GAy Ghat, stayed there a short time, 
and thence went to Brahmapur 26 to visit tlio shrine of BrahmGsvuramUlui Mahadeva. From 
Brahmapnr he went to the village of Kant. 2 ? There not only did ho find no place, where he 
could get any food, but was distressed to see the people devoted to the maimers and customs of 
female demons (Raksbasi). He went on his way, and mot a cowherd (aMr, abHra) of Kftiit, 
named Mangar or Mangarft, the son of Sauwarfi Ahir. 28 He lrnd a cattle yard in the open plain, 
where he used to offer hospitality to holy men. With great humility, ho invited Tul’si Das 
thither and gave him some milk, which the poet boilod down into MM, and afo. Ho then asked 
Maiigar to ask a boon, and the latter begged first that he might bo endowed with perfect faith 
in the Lord, and secondly that his family, which was short lived, might bo a long lived one. 
Tul’si DAs replied, ‘If you and your family commit no thefts, 20 and avoid causing affliction to 
any person, your desire will be fulfilled.* It is now claimed that the blessing has been 
fulfilled. The story is still well known both in Baliya and ShahAhad districts. In 1889 A.D. 
the representative of his family was an old man named Bihart *Ahh\ Mafigar’s descen- 
dants have always been well known, ever since, for the ready hospitality they offer to holy 
men, and are said never to commit theft, though other Ahlrs of the same village have 
by no means so good a reputation. 


This verse is DfihabaM 255, with slight differences of reading* 

*3 Khariyd is the technical name for a Vaishnava mendicant’s wallet* It is mude of hh&ruA cloth, and carried 
on the shoulder. 

s* The meaning is that he keeps himself loo well supplied with delicacies, to ho a pure mondicant. Ho should 
he either a pure mendicant, or not at all. 

20 Bhrigurfifoama (sic) is the chief town of the District of BuliyA, opposite SShfihAhfut, and oast of HanAras, in the 
N. W. P. ParasiyA is in the same district. It is said to ho the site of Par Aura’s hermitage. So also HAnsanagar 
and (By Gh&t are in BaliyA. The latter is no longer the scat of a KAjA. The family of the KAjft of OAy GkAt is now 
settled at HaVdl in the same district. They are Kshattriyas of the Hayahd elan. 

Brahmapur is in the District of ShAhAbAd (Arrah). A m£1A is held there at the festival of the SivarAtri. 
t AUo la QhShAbAd, about two miles east of Brahmapur. It is in fact commonly known as KAtif -Brahmapur. 
siJtwe man of the same names are prominent figures in the well known folk song of Ldrik. 
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Prom Kant, Tnlsi Das went on to BSia Patent where he met a Pandit, a Sakadvipi Brahman 
named Gobind Misra, and a Kshattriya, named Eaghnnath Singh. These received him with 
great hospitality. He complained that the name of the town, Bgia Patent, was not agood one 
and snggested its being changed to Raghnnath’pnr, by which both Eaghnnath Singh’s name 
would be preserved, and also hundreds of thousands of men would be continually uttering a 
name of Rama, (». Eaghunatha) when speaking of it. This proposal was agreed to and the 
place is now known as Ragkunath’pur ; it is a station on the East Indian Railway, and is about 
two miles south of Brahmapur. 30 * The chaurd, or place where Tul’sl Das used to sit is still 
shown there. Another village in the neighbourhood is called Kaithi, where the principal man, 
Jorawar Singh, is said to have received the poet, and to have been initiated by him. 

Tul’sl Dfls at first resided in Aytahya, as a Sm&rta Vaishnava, and here the Lord tta™ j s 
said to have appeared to him in a dream, and to have commanded him to write a Bdmdyana in 
the vernacular languago used by the common people. He commenced it in the year 1574 A.D. 
and had got as far as the end of the Iranya-Mnd, when his differences with the Vairagl 
Vaishnavas, with whose regulations about food he could not cdmply, induced him to go to 
Ban&ras, where he completed the poem. * s 

He settled in Banaras at Asl-ghat, hear the L61arka-kund, and here he died in the year 1623 
A.D. A ghat on the Ganges near this place is still called the Tul’sl-gMt. Close by is a temple 
in honour of Hanuman, said to have been built by the poet, as mentioned, when describing the 
legend as to manner in which the Bdmdjfid came to he written. 

It is said that, after he had finished his great poem, he was one day bathing at Manikar- 
nika-ghafc, when a pandit, who was proud of his knowledge of Sanskrit came up to him and 
said, e Reverend sir, Your Honour is a learned Sanskrit Pandit. Why, therefore, did Your 
Honour compose an epic poem in the vulgar tongue.’ Tul’s! Das replied ; « My language in the 
vulgar tongue is imperfect, I admit, but it is better than the erotics 31 of you Sanskrit-knowing 
gentlemen.’ * How* is that P* said the Pandit. 1 Because, ’ said Tul’s!, 

Mam Ihdjctna bikha pdrai pur ana ami nilidri | 

ICd chhuhdiya kd sangrahiya kahahu bibeka bichdri 1( 33 

* If thou find a jewelled vessel full of poison, and an earthen cup (ptiranci=puravd) full 
of ambrosia, which wilt thou refuse, and which wilt thou accept ? Tell me this after thou hast 
considered the matter.’ 

Ghana ‘Syftrna 'Sukla 33 was a great Sanskrit poet, hut used to prefer to write poems in the 
vernacular. Some of the latter were on religious topics, and a pandit reproached him for this, 
telling him. to write for tho future in the pure Sanskrit language, and God would he pleased 
thereby. Ghana SyAma roplied that ho would ask Tul’si Das, and do what he advised. He then" 
laid the whole matter boforfe the poet, who replied, — 

Kd bhdkhd kd samshrUa prema chdhit/S sancha \ 

Kama jo dwai Mmari kd lai karat knmdhohd li 54 

‘ Whether it be in tho vulgar tongue, or whether it be in Sanskrit, all that is necessary is 
true Love for the Lord. When a rough woollen blanket is wanted (to protect one in the storm), 
who takes out a silken vest ? ’ 

It was the custom of Tul’s! DAs to cross the river As! every morning for purificatory 
purposes. On his way back, he used to throw the water, which remained unused in his lbtd 9 

89 It was originally two villages, Bflla and Pataut, whioh have grown into one. 

81 MyiM-varyana. More literally, description of heroines. 

82 This is DdhdbaU 351, with slight variations of reading. 

88 Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindtiet&n, § 92* 

34 DCh&baM 572, and SSat’sai VIL125. The Kaliyuga is the time of sturm md drnng, when the rough protection 
of the vernacular is wanted, and not the silken graces of Sanskrit to teach people the right way. Kumdnch 
explained as equivalent to qam&sh (Arabic) * close texture/ hence as above. 
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upon a mango tree which grew there. A ghost (pretd) lived in that tree, and one day he 
appeared to the poet, thanked him for the daily draught of water, and told him to ask a boon. 
Tul’si asked to be shown the Lord Rama with his attendants. The ghost replied, ‘ I have no 
power to show you Rama, but I can show you how to get to see him. In a certain temple the 
story of' the Rdmdyand is being recited. There you will find a very poor miserable looking 
man, who comes before every one else to hear the reading, and goes away last of all. That is 
Hanuman. Go to him privately, fall at his feet, and make known your petition to him. If 
he be willing, he will show you Rama .’ 35 Tul’si Das wont hoifie, bathed and worshipped, and 
then went and sat where the reading was to go on. Sure enough, as the ghost had said, a,, 
wretched looking man came first of all and stayed till the very end. When he went away, 
Tul’si followed him, and when they got to a lonely place, fell at his feet, calling him Hanuman 
and making known his petition. Hanuman said : ‘ Go thou to Chitrakfita and there wilt thou 
be vouchsafed a sight of Rama Chandra/ With these words ho disappeared. 

Tul’si Das started for Chitrakfita with his heart full of love and joy ; stayed there a few days 
to visit the various holy places, and then, one day, took a walk outsirlo the city, where all of a 
sudden he came upon a Ram Lila, or dramatic representation of the history of llama. The scene 
which was being acted was the Conquest of Lanka, including the giving of the kingdom to Yibhi- 
sliana, and the return to Ayodkya. There were Rama, Lakshmana, Sita, Hanuman, and all their 
friends. When Tarsi Das had finished looking on he turned to go home, and met a Brahman, 
who was no other than Hanuman in disguise. ‘Sir/ said Tul’si Das, * this is a very excellent 
Ram LUd / The Brahma^ said, ‘ Are you mad, talking of Ram LihU at this time of year ? Here 
they only take place in Asvin and Kftrtik (October and November). This is not the season for 
the Rdm LiW Tul’si Das, feeling annoyed at the brusque answer which ho received, replied, 
‘No, Sir, I have just seen one with my own Dyes, come along, and I will show it to you/ He 
took the Brahman back to the scene of the LUd, but, when they got there, there was nothing 
visible. Tul’st asked all the people about, * Where is the Rdm LUd I saw just now going on here ? 
Where have the actors gone to ? Did not you see it P* Everyone said, ‘Who would seo a LUd 
at this season P 9 Then TuT si remembered what Hanuman lmd said to him at Banaras, and 
recognized that what he had thought was a TAld was really a vision of the actual heroes 
of the drama. Full of shamo at not having recognized his Lord and done honour to him, he 
went home weeping, and refused to eat. At night, when lie had gone to rest, Hanuman came to 
him in a dream, and said to him ‘ TuTsi, regret not. In this Kali Yuga, even gods get no 
opportunity of seeing Rama. Blessed art thou among men, that ho hath shown himself to thee. 
Now abandon sorrow, and adore him more/ Comforted by those words, the holy man returned 
to Ban&ras, and spent his days adoring his Master. It was on his way homo on this occasion, 
that he met his wife as already recorded. 

As Tul’sJ Dfis was going homo one dark night in Banaras, ho was set upon by robbers, 
who rushed at him 'crying ‘ mar, mdrJ Ho did not attempt to protect himself, but stood his 
ground fearlessly, saying : — 

Bus am dhdsani ho dhahu raj an ft nfuthm din ohorn | 

Dalata dmjdnidhi dehlivjd fcapi hlsari kUora II :,e 


Sfl The ghost was a wicked man who had diod under the tree just cm in i do Jhmfiras. Ho had thus not gone to 
Heaven, but had boeu saved, by propinquity to the holy place, from going to boll. Ho was accordingly settled in 
the mango tree. The story goes that aftor liis interview with Tul’si I) Ah, ho was allowed entrance into the city, 
and thereby obtained salvation. 

fl® Compare Dohfibalt 239, in which tho sooond half lino runs, 

‘ Sankara nija pnra rOkhiyO chitai (ml* eh ana Wra, 9 

‘0 Siva, protect thine own city (Ban/iras), with a glance ( UlarnlU / margin) of thy propitious oyo/ Siva had throe 
eyes ; two were propitious, and the third turned to ashes him on whom its glance fell (#». y ti KAmudcva. Of. Rdm. Ita., 
eh. 87, 6, taba siwa ttsara nayana ugh&rft). I am indebted to Pandit HmlhAkar DvivAdi for this explanation of this 
dh&cult verse of which X have soon sovoral atiomptod translations. The Hixty-year cycle of Jupiter is divided into 
three fegfeds of 20 years each, sacred to Brahmfl, to Vishnu and to < Siva, respectively. Tho last score or ‘ftuclra- 
• DaB ’ s a kout V* 8 * 1635 (1598 A. D.j, just when tho Musalmdua commenced to oppross 
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‘By day, I am rudely thrust aside by scoffers; by night, robbers surround me.- O' 
Haimiaan, thou monkey-prince, thou son of Kfisarin, gaze in compassion as they oppress me.' 

, Whereupon Hanuman appeared and so terrified the robbers that they fell to the ground 
in fear, and Tnl’sl went on his way unmolested. 6 

, Another thief-legend is better known. A thief camo by night to break into his house, but 
as he was about to enter, ho was alarmed to soo a mysterious watchman, armed with how and 
arrow standing in his way. The thief retreated, to come again two or three times the same 
night, but always with the same result. The same thing happened for two nights more. On 
the morning of the third day, the thief approaohod Tul’s! Dfl and asked who the handsome 
dark-complexioned man was that was living in his house. Tul’si asked him when he had Been 
him, and the thief confessed the whole affair. Then the poet recognized that the mysterious 
stranger could be no other than his master, Rama, and grieved that his possessing property 
should have given his Lord such trouble to guard it, distributed all he had to Bri&mans, 
offering some to tlio thiof also. The latter, overwhelmed with remorse, gave up his house 
and home, and became a follower of Tul’si Das. 

A mendicant of the A laid v* 7 Sect came to Banaras, and every one gave him alms except Tul^t 
Annoyed at tins ho came to the poofs residence with his usual cry * Alakh kaU , Alakh 
U Mho,' ‘ Tell of tho Unseen. See the Unseen.’ Tal’si made no reply. Then the mendicant 
began to abuse lum, but TuPat replied ; 4 Why do you abuse me, and call upon the Unseen F 
Call upon Rama,’*— 

' Hama lakhu hama-hi ham fir a lalchn Kama hamfira he licha [ 

Tnlasi a lakhahi lea lakhahu ■ JUdma-ndma jajpu nfcha II 

* Thou who art in the midst of u 1 ” and of u mino,” see (that which thou callest) W I ” and 
t'that which is) really il I.” See (that which is really) " mine.” Why dost thou endeavour to 
see the Unseen ? Vile one, utter pmyor in tho name of RAma,* 

Here “I” and a mine ” moan the illusion, mdyd, of the VMilntins, in which the ignorant 
•man is enveloped. This is well brought out in the oft-quoted line, 

' main am mora tfira tain mfiyfi f 

u I and my, thy and thou, are illusion.” 

TuPsf Das fulls the Alakh iy A to # distinguish what he calls self from his real self, the 
Antaryftmi Brahma. When a man is in the midst of illusion, all he can see is the illusion. 
The Alakhiya is to break the veil, and to understand what his real self is. Without breaking" 
that veil it is impossible to see Brahman. Tho only way to break it is to worship RAmsu . y 

At the village of MuimwA in tho district of Saran js a Brahma-sthAna, where one 'caJfeS 
•Hari Rama committed suicide, compelled thereto hy the tyranny of Kanak SMhi BipAn. 
Throughout the districts of CNkakh'pur and SAran, there is a widely believed tradition that 
TuPsi Das was present when lie wan invosted with the Brahmanical thread. The sthfin is called 
Bari Hum Bmhm, mid a largo fair is held here on the ninth of the bright half of Chaitra (the 
RAma-navami). The place is a station on tho Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

The celebrated * Abdu’r-italjdm KhAnkhAnA^ used frequently to correspond .with TuPsi Das. 
On ono occasion TmPsI Dim sent him half a dik'd as follows 

* frura-tiya, nara-Uya, ndga4fya f saha Udma saba hot 1 ’ 

Bonarob. Tho vorno (tho original in oortainly tho j Dtih&baU version) refers to this* The dh&nsntw&M, the calumnia- 
tors, wore tho MuhuImAuh. phaM is equivalent to dhahU, a shove. Of, K, Mm. } Ut .. 76, MdbxrS adhama, &c. 

™ also DuhVmli) 240, and K, Mm,, Ut, 170476, in which the 'Btadravtet is specially mentioned. 

87 Tho AUtkh»jaijd,ndwdlds are Saivas. The name is derived from alakshya, invisible. They are a sub-division 
f toe Bdri division of tho DasuAmi sect. They are also called AUhkiyd, Some of the aSrafchpanthls also call 
themselves AlakhiyAa, but tho true AlakhiyAs do not slit their ears as the Otrakbpanthis do. 

,fi8 Modem Vernacular Literatim efMindfat&n, § 10S* 
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To which the Nawab replied, 

tQorSha Kyi Bulasi pMrt Tulasi sS snta Mi \\S 

c Women of the gods, women of the mortals* women of the Nagas> all suffer pain (in 
child-birth).’ 

4 Yet Hulasi 39 (the poet’s mother) let herself become with child, that she might have a son 
like Tul’si.’ 

Pandit Sudhakar DvivSdi gives a variant of the legend, with a slightly different reading of 
the verse. A poor Brahman is said to have worried the poet for money to meet the expenses of 
his daughter’s marriage. Finally Tnl’si gave him the followmghalf line , 

4 Sura-tiya nara-tiya huga-tiya saba cliuhata <zsa hoi I* 

« These three kinds of women all desire a son like thee,’ and told him to present it to the 
Emperor’s Governor. The latter on receiving it rewarded the Br&hman, and wrote the .answer 
4 Goda lie hulasi phiraih Tulasi ^ suia Mi »’ 

4 Bat all women desire that they may joyfully (hulasi) carry in their arms, a son like 
Tulasi.’ This verse, the Pandit explains, is probably the foundation of the tradition that the 
name of the poet’s mother was Hulasi. 

The famous T6dar Mall 40 was another of Tul’si Bus’s friends and was an ardent devotee of 
Rama. When he died (1589 A.D.) the poet wrote the following verses in memoriam 


Mahato chdro gdnwa ho 

Tulasi yd hali-hdla, men 

Tulasi Rama saniha leb 

Todara dhare na hdhdha hu 

Tulasi ura thdld bimala 

Samujhi sulochana siitchiMn 
Rdma-dhdma Todara gay 6 
Jiyabo mtta puntta binu 


mana hi badaii mahipa \ 
athayo Todara dtya II 
sira dhara hhdri hJurnt I 
jaga ham rake a ntdm II 
Todara gwut-gana lag a \ 
uni agi umatji anurdya It 
Tulasi hhaym nisoeka \ 
yahi bade sankocha II 


4 A master of but four villages, 41 but a mighty monarch of himself. Tnl’ni, in this age of evil 
the light of Tfidar hath set. Tul’si placed on his head the heavy burden of love for the Lord, 
but T6dar could not bear the burden of the world upon his shoulders, and laid it down. 4 
Tul’si’s heart was a pure watering-basin in the garden of Tfldar’s virtues. When I think of this 
mine eyes o’erflow and water them with affection. TMar hath gone to the dwelling place of the 
Lord, and therefore Tul’si refraineth his grief, but hard it is for him to live without his pure 
friend.’ 


The famous Maharaj Man Singh 43 (d. 1618) of Amb&r (Jaipur), and his brother Jagat Singh 
and other great princes were in the habit of coming to pay reverence to the poet. A man once 
asked why such great people came to see him now-a-days. In former days no one came to see 
him. TuV si Das replied : 44 

Lahai na phuii Itmdt-M ko chahai Imhi Jctfja I 

Sd Tulasi mahango Jdyo Rama gariha-niwdja \\ 

^ 89 It is an idea expressed frequently in Tul’si D&s’h poetry, that the mother of a son devoted to IJftma is blessed 

above all others. 

49 Modern Vernacular Literature of llintlftslifai, § 105. The deed of arbitration already alluded to was devoted 
to settling a quarrel between his descendants. Wo have already neon that Tul’si DAh Ih said to have compiled the 
Mh&baM, after the year 1598 A. D. at his requost. TuPhS 1)Ah objected on principle to praising any great man, see 
Bdm. 3&, Oh., 11, 7 (hlnhd pr&hriiajjam, <j*c,) 

,1 , 41 This may be either taken literally, or if ehMn gdnwa bo used in its idiomatic meaning of 4 landed property,’ 
W sentence may mean c respected in his own property.’ ’ 

wnag of this dOM is doubtful to me. Vernacular Lit, § 109. 44 DOMbalt, 108, 109. 
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Ohara ghara mcthgi t uha puni bhupati puje pdi \ 

T6 Tulast tabu Udma binu te aba Mama sahdi \\ 

* (Once did I beg) and collected not even a cracked cowry in alms. Who wanted me then 
for any need ? But Rama, the ckerisher of the poor, made me of great price. I used to beg 
from door to door for alms, now kings worship my feet. SaithTul’si: then it was without 
Rtoa. Now Rama is my helper/ 

One day a Brahman woman, whose husband had just died, and who was on her way to be* 
come suttee, passed Tul’si Das and made obeisance to him. Tl^e holy man, in absence of mind, 
blessed her, saying * sanbhtlgyavaU ho 4 blessed be your wedded life/ Her relations who* 
accompanied ber said : * Reverend sir, this woman only to-day became a widow, and is on her 
way to become a suttee with her husband. You have just now given her a blessing, which 
must turn out unfulfilled, — but, still, all men know your might/ Tul’sl replied, ( Ackchhd, do 
not burn her husband till I come/ Ho then went to the Ganges and bathed, put a new garment 
on to the corpse, and began to repeat tlie name of Rama. He remained praying and praising 
the Lord in this way for nearly three hours, when the corpse rose, as one awakened from sleep, 
and sitting up in the presence of thousands of men, said * Why have you brought me here P ' 
His relations explained to him that ho had died, and that Tul’si had brought him to life, at 
hearing which ho fell at the poet’s feet. Thereupon all the people praised the name of Rama, 
and took him who was dead, and was now alive, to his home. 

News of this reached the emperor at Dehli, 46 who sent for Tul’st Das. When the poet 
arrived in court, the emperor received him with much honour, gave him a high seat, and then 
asked him to perform a miracle. Tul’si smiled and answered, ‘Your Majesty, I have no power 
to perform miracles. I know not magic. One thing, and only one, I know, — the name of the 
Lord, Rama Chandra/ The emperor, on this, flew into a rage, and ordered the poet to be 
imprisoned till lie should perform some miracle. He sat in prison, repeating the name of R&ma 
and praising HamxmAn. 

Seeing the trouble in which this faithful devotee of Rama was involved, Hanuman 
sent myriads of monkeys, who entered the city and began to destroy the palace and all its 
contents. They even went so far as to make faces at and threaten the emperor and his 
wives. When nothing could stop their devastation, the emperor’s eyes became opened, and 
going with his chief queen ho fell at Tulsi Due’s feet and implored his forgiveness. The 
poet then prayed again to Hanuman and the army of monkeys withdrew, after the emperor 
had promised to leave Dohli (a city of holy memories to Hindus), and found a new city. Tlpa 
new city is that now known as ShahjahanAMd. From Dehli, Tul’si Das went to Yrindiy#^ 
where he met Nabhu Das, the worshipper of Krishna and the author of the Bhakt . One 

day, the two poets wont, with othor Vaishnavas, to worship at the temple of G6pa3a (Krishna). 
Some of the Vaishnavas said to him sarcastically, c He has deserted his own God (RAma), and 
come to worship in the temple of another (Krishna)/ To this Tal’si replied 5 

Kd bar ana uh dhhabi dja hi bhalS birdjau ndtha l 

Tulaai mastaha taba nawai dhanu&ha bdna lie hdtha II 

* How am I to describe the representation (of Krishna) which I see to-day. Noble indeed^ 
doth he seom, but not till he appear with bow and arrow in his hands (u e., in the character of* 
R&ma), will TuTsl bow his head to him/ 

While he was yet speaking, behold the image of Krishna changed its appearance. His 
flute became an arrow, and his reed a bow. Seeing this miracle, all were astonished, and 
praised Tul’st. 

« Some legends say this was Sh&h Jahfin, who reigned from 1628 to 1658 A. D. ' But the poet died in 1624 A.D. 

** Vernacular Lit. § 51. 
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The following are said to hare been Tnl’si Das’s dying words : — 

Rdma-ndma fas a larani hai bhayau chahata aba mauna | 

Tulas'% M muhha dtjiyS aba-M tulasi sauna || 

‘ I hare sung the glory of the name of BAma, and now would I be silent. Now place re 
the gold, and the leaf of tul’si, into Tul’si's mouth.”* 7 

I may add that E. Rim. TJt., 180 (kmJeuma ranga su-angajitS, fyc.), is said to hare been 
composed by the poet, when his eye fell upon a IcsMmakari falcon, a bird of good omen, as he 
sat on the banks of the Ganges ^waiting death, 

In conclusion, I must again thank the various scholars who hare helped me to compile 
these notes, more especially Mahamahopadliysiya Pandit SudhAkar DvivSdl, and Babu Ram 
Singh. Without their kind assistance, I should never hare been able to place on record the 
information here made public. 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OP THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 

(Concluded from page 243.) 

Postscript. 

[BY MAJOR R. 0. TEMPLE.] 

In May 1892 the Local Government in Burma authorized mo to arrange for the restoration 
c£ the three PAH stones of these inscriptions, if possible. 

Through the kindness of Messrs. E. W. Oates, Algie and Griffin, of the Public Works 
Department, preliminary works were undertaken, with a view to finding out what remained of 
the stones and how far they could be put back into their original condition, 

Mr. Griffin took a great deal of trouble over the matter, and the immediate result of his 
labours was the following report : — 

“The stones, of which there are ten, i. e., including both the PAli and the Taking 
inscriptions, are all more or less broken. Their original form was approximately that shewn in 
the sketch (see the six Plates entitled “ Restored Portions of the Paji Stones of the KalyAni In- 
scriptions”). They stood 6 ft. high above the ground surface and had their tops curved, as 
shewn in the Plate, “ Stones 1 to 10 of the KalyAni Inscriptions.” Only one retains any part 
of the top curvature, the rest being broken off much nearer the ground. Tlioir thickness 
averages about 13 inches, but they differ in this respect from each othor, and each stone varies 
in itself. The broken pieces shewn in the Plate, « Broken Portions of the Kalyurd Stones,” are 
numbered as belonging to the various stones; but this selection depends partly on the position 
in which they are lying, and partly on their thickness. Consequently, since the thickness is 
variable, the selection is only approximate and cannot bo absolutely determined mechanically 
till the pieces are fitted together. The material from which tho stones were out is a mode- 
rately hard sandstone. 

“The stones are inscribed on both sides, and, consequently, many of tho broken pieces have 
been lying with one surface in contact with the soil. In some cases this lias docaycd tho stone, 

• and a few portions of the inscriptions have been thereby entirely destroyed. Other 
portions have also been destroyed by the stone having Waked off, not by the action of the 
weather, hut when the stones were broken. Those flakes it will, of courso, bo impossible to 
tecover. It will, therefore, be impossible to entirely restore the inscriptions. 

fetches in the Plates above mentioned shew those portions of tho stones, which are 
Smjfi gP”* above ground, and. also those pieces lyin g on tho ground, which are above one 

Se0t ’ ** oustom »*y t0 pkrf* <*«**■ water, gold, and a leafof the tuVri 
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II. 


Reverse face of the first stone. 

7<* linre). 



plate III. 


Obverse face of the second stone. 
(€7 lines). 
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Plate V. 


Obverse face of the third stone. 
(78 lines) 




'late VI 


Reverse face of the third stone. 

(68 lines). 
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General Plan of the Site of the Kalyani Inscriptions. 
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cubic foot in size and which, bear a portion of both inscribed surfaces. The total volume of all 
these is approximately 200 cubic feet ; while the total volume of the original stones above 
ground must have been at least 325 cubic feet, taking an average thickness of 13 inches. This 
leaves a difference of 1 25 cubic feet, representing the volume of the missing portions. 

‘•All that is now visible does not exceed half of this, if,, indeed, it is as much. It is clear, 
then, that some portions of the stones h*ave either been removed from the site, or are 
lying buried near it. 9 

“With regard to the possibility of some pieces of inscribed stone being buried near the 
site, the Plate, “ General Plan of the Site of the Kaly&ni Inscriptions,” shews a slight mound 
near the south-west corner and a small hollow at the south-east. The former does not rise 
more than twelve to eighteen inches above the natural surface of the ground and appears to 
be composed of broken brick, possibly debris from a ruined pagoda opposite. The hollow is 
circular, and about two feet deep, with brickwork shewing round its edge. This may possibly 
be the top of a well which has been filled in, but this is doubtful. There is a small mound at 
its edge, which is mado up of brickwork, partially broken away and overgrown by bamboos. 
The only other mound is that shewn in the “ General Plan” about the centre of the line of stones. 
This is very small, having been formed by ants round the base of an old bamboo clump, now 
cut down. Two stones have already been taken out of this and it could not possibly contain 
more of any consequence. The ground slopes slightly from the base of the stones and the 
pieces shewn in the plates wore lying on the slopes, either on the surface, or partially 
buried to a depth of only three to four inches below it. 

“The general inference, then, is that the probability of finding any considerable 
amount of inscribed stone buried in the vicinity is very small. 

“ Building up the various parts of the stones would be attended with considerable 
difficulty, since the stones are inscribed on both sides. The only portions available for 
connecting the parts are, therefore, the broken stirfaces (these in many cases have a considerable 
slope to the horizontal) and the outside edges ; so it would be exceedingly difficult to fix the 
centre portions* For the same reasons, also, it will be necessary to build them up in a vertical 
position.” 

The above report, having made it clear that the restoration of the stones, if possible 
at all, would be attended with much difficulty, advantage was taken of a set of ink 
impressions taken by the late Prof. Forchhammer, and found among his papers, to aid 
in piecing the broken stones together. 

The work of restoring the stones on paper from Prof. Forchhammer’s fragments was in 
itself a matter of no small difficulty, but it has been successfully accomplished, so far as the 
materials at hand sufficed for the purpose. For this work the MSS., from which the text 
given in this Journal was compiled, were of great value, and their general accuracy was proved 
by the fact that with their aid the text of the original stones could be followed so closely as 
to admit of the fragmentary impressions collected by Prof, Forchhammer being arranged in 
the order, in which they must have originally been inscribed on the stones. 

When the fragments of the text wore thus restored, they were fixed on to large sheets of 
paper, the original forms of the stones were roughly drawn in, and the spaces left between 
fragments blackened over. The sheets were then photo-lithographed and the results repro- 
duced in Plates I. to VI., entitled “Restored Portions of the Pali Stones of the Kalyani 
Inscriptions of Dhiunmachett, 1476 A. I).” 

These plates are now in the hands of the engineers, and it may be possible yet to restore 
these most important stones and preserve them from further destruction. 

The credit of the difficult and ingenious work of piecing together Prof. Forchhammer’s 
fragments is due to Mx% Taw Seiu-Ko. 
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The little birds then said • “ We thonght ns much. WV did see some huge bird falling 
upon ns, and had it not been for that boy there tinder the free, we, loo, should have been lost 
to you. As soon as ho saw the wild bird trying to devour us, he got up ami killed it, and there 
lies the carcase of it. Go down, therefore, mid thank him first as our deliverer. You must 
also try and render him sonic help, ior he appears to he in great anxiety about something or 
other. 7 * 

The gurupaksltd and gMpakxli'n then mine down and saw that all that their children said 
was true'. They, therefore, thanked our hero very heartily, and asked him why he looked so’ 
dejected and care-worn, and if they could help him in any way. The prince told them every- 
thing: how he had come to that land in search of k nut turfs ; how he killed the rdnhhas ; 
how he packed tlu* rahkhtts* daughter in a box and tied it to the chain of the ship in which he 
came ; how tho chain was drawn up, and ho was left behind without any chance of his ever 
getting back to his parents, which thought caused him the greatest pain and anxiety. 

When the gumpalcshd and gurvpakshtn heard his story they said to him:— u Ts this all 
that you are anxious about ? Order ns and we will bear you in a short time to your home in 
safety. But before yoti go, take a little present from us. Wo will oach givo you a feather. 
When you wear the feather of tho gxmlpakshd in your turban, at any age, you will look like a 
person a thousand years old ; again, when you wear that of the tjdntjmkshw, you will look liktf 
a lad of twelve years. Now toll us where you wish to go.** 

Upon this our hero took heart at the opportunity offered him of once more going to see 
his parents, and told them where he wished to he carried. The tjvnijutkshd and gfiriipahshm 
then both joined their wings and thus made a tine seat., and having seated the prince thereon, 
bore him into the air, and in a few moments put him down near the fishernmn’H hottBe, and 
went away, after again thanking him for rescuing their children's life, ami each of them gave 
him a feather. 

The fisherman and his wife, who wore nearly blind from the effects of crying day and 
night for the supposed loss of their child, were taken by surprise, as they heard the prince’s 
voice suddenly fall on their ears, calling out to them as father and mother. They were now 
very glad to see him back, and asked him where ho hud been and what he had been doing for 
so long. He told them everything from the moment he had left them to tho time of speaking. 
They listened, with amazement, to tho exploits of thoir son, and were proud of him. Now that 
their son was again with them safe, they shook off them* cares and anxieties, and, recovering 
slowly, regainod thoir strength. Thus they wore again themselves in a short time. 

A few months after this, there happened to ho a grraL festival, ami every one was supposed 
to eat and drink merrily for the clay. The old fisherman called the prince, and, handing him 
Some money, told him to go to the buzitr and buy some meat and vegetables and fruit, and other 
nice things for dinner. The prince at once obeyed. Going to tho bazar, ho bought what was 
necessary, and, hiring a cooly, sent it to his house, while ho himself kept roaming about the 
place, as he had not been there since ho had left in search of tho learn furls, diverting himself 
■With sweets and fruits. Humbling from one place to another, ho happened to como to where 
knag was located. Just then ho remembered tho feathers given to him by the 
ffimpakshd and gtirtipaksMn, and of their virtue. So wishing to amuse himself by passing ofl 
^ ■ caan t l 16 wore in his turban the feather of tho gdrdpakghd, when, at once, he was 
an old man of a thousand years ! 
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In this guise he went past the king’s palace. The king, ■ 
balcony of his palace, saw him, and thought to himself : 


ling in the 


<c How old that man looks ! 
acquainted with many stories, 
from him,” 


purely, ne must have seen many countries, and must he 
It will certainly be worth while to hear some tale or other 


Thus thinking, he called him in, addressing him as djju (grand-father), and said • — “Aii' 

yon look a thousand years old. Won’t you oblige me with one of the old tales of which you 
must be full r” J 


But our hero modestly said : - “ No, no ; what do I know about old stories ?” 

The king then again said: — “Come, come, ctjja, who will believe that you are not 
acquainted with stories ? Do oblige mo.” 

After much begging and coaxing, the supposed old man began : — 

“ Sire, as I told you, I do not know any old stories, hut listen to what little I dan tell you. 
Once upon a time, there lived a king with his queen, whose dominions extended far and wide 
and who possossed an immense hoard of treasure, but, to their great grief, they had had no 
issue, to procure which the queen every day gave away one suptt (sieve) full of gold in alms 
to beggars, hoping that the recipients of the alms would pray and thereby obtain them a son. 

a “ 0ne da y she was *he balcony with a sieve full of gold for the purpose of distri- 

buting among the beggars, when a tjomhvi , who happened to come to beg, saw this gold, and 
asked her what she had in the sieve. The queen told him it was gold, upon which the gdsdhvi 
asked her : — 4 Is there, any one that will eat it ?’ And the queen answered in a sorrowful 
tone : ‘No.; and that is the reason why I am sitting here with this sieve full of gold, hoping 

that, by distributing it, the receivers of it may pray and obtain a son for me, but to this day it 
seems that their prayers have not been heard.’ The gosdhvi then asked her if the king, her 
husband, was at homo, but she said that he had gone out. ‘ Very well,’ said the gdsdhvi. 

* Tell him, when ho returns, to come to my mat in a certain village, and then I will tell him 
what to do in oi’dor that your desires may be satisfied/ The queen promised to send the king 
on his return, and the gosdhvi, after receiving alms, went away. 

“ This is the story, 0 king, I know ; and now let me go.” 

The king, who suspected that this story was all about himself, was anxious to hear more, 
and so said to him : — “ Go on, djjd, tell mo further. It is a very interesting tale.” 

But the supposed old man pretended to know nothing more. The king, however, begged 
of him, and urged him to tell more, upon which he continued : — 

< “Then, Sire, when the king returned in the evening, the queen laid outsuppqr for him, and * 
while he was partaking of it, the queen said 1 My dear husband, this morning, as I was 
seated as usual in the balcony with a sieve full of gold to distribute to beggars, a gosdhvi , 
who says his hut is in a certain village, came up and asked me what I had in the sieve, and 
when I told him it was gold, ho asked me if there was any one who would eat it, but* I said there 
was no one, and that was the reason why I distributed it among beggars, in order that, through 
their prayers at any rate, we may get a son. IJpon this he asked me if you were at home, and 
when I told him you were gone out, he asked me to send you to his mat on your return.’ 

€i The king listened to her very attentively, and, when she had finished speaking, said : — 

‘ My dear wife, you are distributing a sieve full of gold every morning, besides which we are per- 
forming other charitable acts, and all to no avail. What can a gdsdhvi tell, and much less do. 
that our 'desires may be fulfilled ?* But the queen pressed and begged of him to go, saying : — 
Lot us see what, he may have to say. Who knows but that he may help us to obtain our 
wishes/ 
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“After much entreaty, however, tlie king consented to go, and, having finished his sapper, 
he set out for the gosdhvi’s mat. When he had reached it, the gosdim asked him what he 
wanted. The king said:— ‘Did you not go to the palace this morning and tell my wife to 
send me over to yon when I came home ?' * Y es, my lord, ’ answered the gftsdim. • I will now 
tell yon what to do. Go to a certain place whore you will see a tree laden with fruit. Climb 
up the tree and shake it. Come down and take two of the fruit. Mind you do not take 
more than two. Eat one yourself and give the other to your wife, the queen; thereby you will 
obtain your desires.’ 

“The king went in the direction he was told by the gfatfkri, and saw a large tree which was 
bent down by the weight of its fruit. He climbed up and shook and shook the tree, till he saw 
hundreds of the fruit fall on the ground, but when ho came down and weut to pick up the 
fruit be found only two. So he climbed again, and again shook the tree for a long while, and 
he again heard the sonnd of hundreds of fruit falling, but, as before, when ho was picking them 
np he got only two. The king was astonished at this occurrence, and climbed up in the tree 
a third tim e, and shook and shook the tree with all his might for a very long 'timo, till he was 
tired, and he heard the sonnd of some thousands of the fruit, dropping cm the ground. When 
lie came down, the ground undor the tree was so covered by the fruit that he could not put 
Iiis feet down without treading on heaps of them, which made him glad to think that he had at 
last plenty, but, to his great astonishment, uh ho proceeded to gather them, all the fruit 
went up again into the tree, and there remained for him to carry away only two. The king now 
thought to himself:— ‘ The gosunvi told mo to take only two of these fruit, but though I wished 
to take more, and I knocked down so many, I cannot get more than two. There must be some 
meaning in it. I will, therefore, abide by the instructions of the gfod&vi ; or, who knows, if I 
should take more, thoy may lose their virtue ? 1 

“He then took the fruit and showed them to the t/wGhwi, who again told him to take them 
home, and to eat one himself and to givo the other to Ihe queen to eat. 

“The king, after thanking the guttdnvi for his kind advieo, went homo with the fruit, and, 
giving one to his quoon, told her to eat it, while ho ale tlm other himself. From that moment 
the queen became pregnant, and, in duo time, she gave birth to a very beaut iful boy. This event 
was the cause of great joy to the old king and queen, and they feasted the palace servants 
very Sumptuously. 

“ This much, 0 king, I know ; I shall thank you to lot mo go." 

The king, howevor, could not he persuaded to believe ihat the old it j jit knew only so much, 
and again prayed and urged him to tell something more, upon which the thonsaud-year-old man 
continued:— 

“Five days passed after the birth of tho child and they celebrated the yiincM, and on the 
following day, tho sixth day, was the satli. On tho day of tho xatti a fortune-teller was called in 
to consult about tho future of the infant-prince. When tho fort u no-toller was going away, after 
consulting the horoscope, the pimlhan of tho palace, who was watching outside, stopped her and 
• asked her what would bo the future career of tho king’s son. Tho fortune-toller, after much 
reluctance on her part, and much entreaty on the part of the pun/hav, said ‘ It is written 
in the fortune of the prince that on tho twelfth day after his birth tho hoy will be drowned 
in the sea ! ’ Thns saying she went away, uud tho panlhan, loo, did not divulge what he heard 
.from the fortune-teller. 

“ Eleven days passed after the birth of tho prince, and on the twelfth day was to be 
■celebrated the bdrdvi ceremony. For this purpose thoy fitted a ship to convey them to a 
‘<5Crt^ temple, to come to which they had to cross a sea. Hundreds of guests were invited to 
Se Mx -ft the ceremony, and the king and queen made grand preparations to celebrate the 
of naming the child, with great joy and befitting pomp. 
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“ A* the a PP° inted time ! tlie toe queen, with all their guests, embarked on board 

the ship, and soon set sail. On the way, the guests vied with each other for the honour of 

carrying the child, though it was only for a moment. Scarcely one had lifted the nhfl d, when a 
second person asked and took it from him. In another moment a third person came and took 
up the child, and then a fourth, and a fifth, and so on. When they had sailed f or several hours 
they came to the middle of the sea. The child happened to be in the arms of a woman, who, 
by accident, let fall the child, and in a moment more the prince was drowned. Hundreds of 
people dived into the sea after the child, and made a long search, but in vain, and with tears 
in their eyes *and broken hearts the king and the queen returned home with their guests. 
When they reached their home, the king sentenced the woman, who had so carelessly let fall 
the child, to a rigorous imprisonment for twelve years. 

“ Thus far, 0 king, I know the story, and can’t tell what happened afterwards. I am now 
getting late for my meal, do let me go.” 

The king, who was now almost certain that the story was about himself and his child, for 
whom he had not yet left off mourning, was now more anxious to hear further. He made 
himself sure that an old man of the story-teller’s age knew everything. 

So he said “ 0 ujja, come, finish your story. You are only pretending not to know 
further.” 

But the supposed old man said “ No, no ; I know no further. I have told you all I 
knew.” 

Nothing, however, could convinco the king of the ignorance of the ol$ tfjjd, as he called 
him, and lie begged hard of him to continue the story, So at last the old man said : — 

“Listen, 0 king; as it was written in the fate of the king’s son, so it came to 
pass. As soon as the child fell into the sea, he was swallowed by a large magalmdsd, which 
was carried by the tide and thrown on dry land in a certain village of the king’s domiflfefik"' 
In the morning a fisherman, who lived with his wife, and possessed great wealth, was walking 
along in pursuit of his vocation, and he happened to see the magalmdsL He dragged it to 
shore, and cut it open, when to his great surprise and confusion he saw a child come out of 
the belly of the rmujahndsd alive. The fisherman, too, with all his wealth had no children. 
He, therefore, gladly took up the child in his arms, and, going home, handed him to his wife, 
who was a, Iso very glad, saying Dear wife, God has, at last, given us a child in tins 
miraculous manner.’ 

“Thus thoy constituted themselves the prince’s foster-parents, and, possessing great, wed#, 
took every possible care, and* brought him up with great tenderness. With r sm?h dare the 
prince grow up rapidly. When ho was only a month old he looked a child of twtf months*; when 
two months only I 10 appeared as four months old, and so on. He grew strong* and beantiful, 
and was’ the pride of his foster-parents. He was known in the neighbourhood as the fisherman’s 
son, and tlio prince, too, always addressed the fisherman and his wife as father and mother. 

“ When lie was about six or seven years old he used to run about and play with the children 
from the neighbourhood. One day they ran to the shore, and the prince, too, wishing to go 
with them, asked the foster-parents permission to go, but the fisherman said: ‘No, my dear 
child. Do not go to play near the seabeach. You know how mischievous the children are. 
Who knows but that some accident or other may befall you ? Then, what shall I do ? Tell me 
what you require, and I will get you any toys you may wish for, with which you can play 
about the house in safety*’ The prince, however, in spite of the kind advice of the old man, 
ran at full speed, and joined his playmates at the seabeach. 

“Now it happened that, as the children were playing and running about on the sand, they 
spied a beautiful hambal floating on the waves. Every one of the children attempted to get it. 
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no success. AtlaTt our hero said he would bring it, but all of them laughed at his folly, 
• What a silly child you are. Boys bigger than yourself have failed to get it, and you 
Sft twt vou can bring it.’ But the prince said lie would bring it, though he was younger than 
the rest of the children. Upon this they laid a wager, to which the prince consented, and 
wLdiatelv dived headlong into the- water, and in a few moments came on the shore ^triumph 
antlv carrying the hambal, and thus won the wager.. The prince then carried the hambal 
to Ms foster-parents, who asked him whence he got it, or whether he had come by it through 
iLline The prince told them how, as he and other children wore playing on the shore, 
+W snied it floating on the water, and how, when all the children had failed, they laid a wager 
for it upon which he dived into the sea and came out safely with the hambal. 


“Now in that country Minimis were so rare, that oven kings contd seldom get them. 

The fisherman thought to himself:- ‘This is a very beautiful hambal, but of what use can it 

be to a poor man like me ? I will go and present it to the king.’ 

« So one day he took the hambal, and, going to the palace, made a present of it to the king. 
The king was certainly very much pleased with it, and asked the fisherman whence he had 
obtained it. The fisherman told him how, while his son and other children wore playing 
on the seabeach, they saw it floating on the sea, and how, when all the children had failed in 
their attempts to get at it, his son succeeded in bringing it out. The king accepted the hambal 
at the hands of the fisherman with thanks, and rewarding him handsomely, dismissed him. 
Afterwards the king took the hambal and hung it on to his bed, but a maid-servant, who chanced 
to come into the room at the time, praised the hambal for its beauty, but said that if there two 
more hung up, thdb it would really lend beauty to the bed. and not otherwise. The king, 
thereupon, sent for the fisherman, and told him to order liis son to fetch him two other 
hambals. The fisherman protested against the idea, saying:— ‘My lord, it was by sheer 
chance that my son got that hambal, and it is simply impossible to got any more.’ The king, 
however, would not he persuaded of the impossibility of getting more hambals, and told the 
tha t if his son failed to bring him two more hambals ho would forfeit his head. 


« Spoh, my lord, was the cruelty of the king, Tim poor fisherman went away downhearted, 
thinking upon the unreasonableness of the king, He went homo, and, refusing to tako any food 
or drink, took to his bed. Now, tlm love of tho fisherman for the prince was ho great that 
though he was now a lad of about eight years, ho usod to feed him like a child. That evening, 
therefore, the prince misBed him at supper, and asked his foster-mother why his fnthor did not 
comp and eat with him. She said she was unaware of tins reason why ho did not toko supper, 
but, perhaps, ho was unwell. The prince, however, was not satisfied with tho answer of 
his foster-mother. So ho went and asked tho old man why ho lay in bod, and why he did not 
join him at supper ; but tho old man said 'Go, my child, and tako your supper, I do not 
want any.’ ‘But. father,’ said the prince, ‘yon fed mo every day, and why don’t, you doso to-day? 
What is the matter with you ? What misfortune has befallen you that yon look so downoast, 
and won’t touch your food ? Toll mo, father, all about your cares and anxieties.’ Tho old man, 
thereupon, much pleased with tlio kind words of tlm prince, said : — ‘ My dear child, the 
hambal which yon found in the sea, and which J presented to tho king, is tho cause of misfortune 
to me. The king took the hambal and hung it upon las bed, but a maid-servant, who chanced to 
come into the room, said that the hambal, no doubt, looked very beautiful in itself, but that, to 
impart beauty to tho bed, there wero required two more. Thu king, therefore, wants you to 
fetch Mm two more hambals. I tried hard to persuade him that it was impossible to get any 
more hambals, but in vain, for he will not convince himself of the impossibility, and says that, if 
you, fail to carry out his orders, you run the risk of forfeiting your head. We have had no 
children, and God gave you to us in a miraculous manner in our old ago, hut this cruel king 
. wants to depriye us of yon. This, my child, is the eauBe of my grief, and I will rather starve 
death, than see yon snatched away from me. Go, my dear boy, and take your supper, 
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and do not think about me.’ Thua said the fisherman, and heaved a deep sigh, and shed tears 
in profusion, * 

“Upon this the prince said : ‘Is this all that has caused you so much anxiety ? Goaud 
tell the king to-morrow that I promise to fetch him the hambah. He must, for tit purpose 
provide me with a ship fitted out with servants and provisions to last for several months and 
also an iron chain many yards long. Then I will go and bring him the hambah. In’ the 
meanwhile, father, calm your fears, and get up and take your supper.’ 

“At these words the fisherman took courage, and, getting up, took his supper The 
following morning he went to the palace and told the king that his son had offered to fetch him 
Timbals, provided the king supplied him with a ship and everything else requisite for a long 
voyage, with provisions to last for several months, and also an iron chain several yards long. The 
king agreed to the conditions, and ordered a ship to be built. He engaged numerous workmen, 
and a job, that would tako some months, was finished in about a fortnight. The ship was then 
manned by a number of khalum and other servants, and the king did not forget to provide also 
a long iron chain. Provisions were also stored in the ship that would last, tot for months, but 
for years. 

“Everything was now ready, and the prince, taking a tender leave of his foster-parents, 
embarked on board tlie ship, and set sail. They went on and on for many days. When they 
had reached the middle of the sea, they cast anchor. The prince now hooked the iron chain to 
the side of the ship, and said to tho hhaldsts ‘I am now going into the sea. Keep hold of the 
chain' till you feel extra weight on it, when you mast pull it up, and return home.’ Thus 
saying, the prince descended along the chain, and disappeared under the waters. 

“ Did you hear, 0 king P Such was the cruelty of the monarch, that for the sake of two 
kambals , he was determined even to deprive the poor fisherman of a son, whom he had obtained 
so miraculously. Here ends my story, 0 king, and now let me go.” 

The king listened with wrapt attention, for he had now not the least particle of doubt that 
the story was his own. At the same time it gladdened him to find that his son was miraculously 
saved and was living. He wished to know more about his son, and would not believe the 
supposed old man that that was the end of his story. 

So he begged of him to tell the whole story, saying 0 ajjd, this cannot be the end of 
the story; do tell me the whole of it. An old man of your age must know more.” 

And thus he kept pressing him and begging of him to finish the story. Thereupon the 
supposed old man continued, saying :-~ 

u After the prince had disappeared under the waters, he walked on and on, and came 
upon a beautiful country, where he saw large gardens full of fruit-trees of all sorts bent down 
with the weight of their fruit* . . 

“ Here he walked for a couple of hours and came upon a large but solitary mansion, 
furnished in a manner better imagined than described. He entered the mansion, in which he 
saw a damsel of unparalleled beauty, from whose mouth, as she spoke, fell Jcambals . Our hero 
asked her who she was and what she was doing there all by herself, for wherever he cast his 
eyes, outside the mansion, he could see no vestige of human beings. The damsel was at first 
glad to see him, and she was also enamoured of him for his beauty, but said with a sorrowful 
tone : •— * I am the daughter of a rdhhhat, who has gone out in search of his prey, which consists 
of animals and such like things, and occasionally human beings, should any unluckily fall into 
his hands. I am certainly very glad to see you, but am still anxious about your safety, for 
should my father, the rdnkh&a, see you, he will, without fail, make a meal of you/ 

“ * Then tell me where I can go or conceal myself with safety/ said the prince. The girl^ 
then said : — ‘ See, I will transform you into a fly and put you up on the wall, where you must 
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remain till my father goes out again to-morrow. lu the meanwhilo you must be huner 
take sbme food at my hands and be ready for the transformation before the rdiihhaa, my father 
comes back, which will not be very long henco.’ The prince thanked her for her kindness and 
being very hungry did ample justice to the dishes set boforo him. After this the girl trans 
formed him into a fly and pat him up on the wall. 

“ A little while afterwards the rdnkhcis camo homo aft er his day’s excursion, and, os was his 
custom, lay down to rest, while his daughter shampooed his body. As ho lay there he said to 
his daughter: — ‘My dear girl, I smell tlio smell of a human being abont the place. Are 
aware of any one Laving come or gone this way ? ’ In reply the girl said : — ‘ What makes t° U 
think of human beings being about hero P Here I am, alone from one hour of the day to the 
other. What a silly idea this is of yours ?’ ‘ But,’ said the rdiiUns, ‘ 1 do smell the smell of a 
human being ; otherwise I shouldn’t liavo said so.’ The girl, however, said that, she liad seen no 
human being anywhere, aud was, therefore, unaware of it. Tl„>. niitklum was now quieted and 
fell fast asleep. ’ 


“On the next day when the ntiMas went, as usual, in search of prey, his daughter trans- 
formed the fly on the wall into its original shape, ami there stood the prince before her. She" 
then prepared some food, of which they partook (ogethcr, ami conversed with each other' freelv 
during the wkolo day. At the dose of the day, when it was near f he time for the ntiihha s to 
return, the girl again transformed him into a lly and stuck liini up on the wall. Thus 
matters continued for several clays. ** " 1 

“One day the prince told the girl to ask her father, the nlhkhi*, in wliat lay his life 
Accordingly, in the evening, when the rdhkhas returned, and she was shampooing him she 
said : - ‘ Father, toll mo in what lies your life.’ Tim raikhun replied : — • Why aro you so 
anxious about knowing in what my lifo lies P ’ * Father,’ said she, ‘ if I 11( ,t to bo ^ xi 
about your life, who should ho P Every day you go in quest of food, wide), eonsisfs generally of 
animals. Should any accident occur to yon, how could I know it, aud what shall I do in the 
event of your death?’ But the ntMm replied : — ‘ Cast olf your fears and anxieties for 
there is no likelihood of my ever dying. However, to calm your fours. 1 may tell you M remrds 
my life, — you know the three limb-trees standing near our house. Should any person with 
one stroke, cut down one of the trees, I shall get an attack of strong rover • and if he succeeds in 
cutting the other two trees, also with one stroke, then shall I .lie. Wo long, therefore as the 
trees are safo and intact, I, too, am safe. You see, therefore, you have no cause for anxiety 
about my life. Ho then went into sound sleep. * 

“ The following day when the rdhkhis had gone out, the girl, after transforming thoprince, 
told him everything she heard from her father uonoenbug his life. Tim prinee now looked abont 
and saw the sword of the raMns hanging on the wall. He took it down, and, afler sharpening 
it, went where the three brain trees stood. Ho first cut down, with onn stroke, one of the trees 
As soon as the tree was cat down a strong fever came on the wlm now retraced his 

steps homewards, lmt before he could reach it, our hero, using all ids shvngll., cut down the 
other two trees also with one stroke of the sword, and with the fall of the hub-trees the rdnMm 


. f™ ! T ? VCd ^ t,,C d!UUS(il for •“wml days, during which he gathered plenty 

irbtrt 1 ’ W 'if dl '° rP<Kl f f m I,,,p 1,10,11,1 t!V<ir * »»«• «I«*he. At, last lm got tired of 

’> T d fc " },imsolf nlisenled himself for 

So he determhfd 1 +i 101110 0,111 i foster-parents, who must lie growing anxious about him. 
hltTlM * r'° Pb T ** th0 mrlkml Wrtnnity, biking with him the hmbaU, 

' ^ **—**«•* the girl of his intention. The 

' ‘ 4 m » f” What can I do h ° U i!* 1 / 0 my father, and now wish to go away, leaving me 

* « and we will h«T n b J T * Under whoso protection shall I live? Take me 

»| f »nd we will be husband and wife, aud live together happily,’ 
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“ Th t P™ ° 01 ! acnted ***? ■»* to marry her, but the difficulty was how 

to carry her to Ins house. He then hxt upon the following plan. He put her into a box and 
earned her to whore the ship was waiting. He then tied the box to the chain, but misfortune 
of misfortunes 1 as soon as tl.c Uahm felt the weight of the box, they pulled the chain nt> as 
instructed, and our prince, to his confusion and distress, was left behind, with little or* no 
chance of his over seeing his home and parents, who, he thought, must no'w die of grief. 

. “ He now retraced his steps, and wandered about in the gardens, subsisting on the various 
fruits, which the gardens yielded in abundance. He lived in this way for many days One 
.day he felt himself quite fatigued; so he laid down to rest under ajnmpaZ-tree. ’ 

“ N ° w x * lia P"P c,lod {lult two birds, a malo and a female, called g&r&palsM and gMpahhtn 
had made tlioir nest m that tree, and wore in the habit of breeding there, but to their ^reat 
sorrow, some wild animal or bird used to come and eat up their young ones. On the day that 
the prince came under the tree the gimlgmhMn gave birth to two little ones, after which she and 
the guriipnhuhd went in search of food. In their absence a huge wild bird came and was about to 
eat up the little ones, when our hero, seeing its cruel intention, rose up to their help, and killed 
their enemy. Koine time afterwards the gurilpakshd and gurdjwMim returned, carrying some 

food in their beaks, ami found, for once, tlieir little ones alive, and proceeded to feed them 

■ upon which the young birds said :- ‘Before you feed us, tell us if you had other issue besides! 
ourselves or arc we your lirst-horn F ’ The parent-birds answered Dear little ones, we 
had many children horn before you, hut some cruel bird deprived ns of them all. We are 
certainly astonished to lind you alive ; and still wo cannot say for certain, how long yon will be 
spared to ns.’ Upon this tlu> young ones said:— ‘ We thought as much. We did see some 
hngo bird falling upon us, and had it not been for that lad there under the tree, we, too, should 
have been lost to you. As soon as he saw the cruel bird trying to make a meal of ns, he got up 
and killed it, and there lies its carcase. Go down, therefore, and first of all thank him as onr 

deliverer. You must also try and render him any assistance that may be within your power, 

for ho appears to ho in great anxioty about something or other.’ ' ’ 


“ When the gibilpnkn/ui and gilrupafahm heard these words, they flew down immediately, and 
found that what tlieir children told them was only too true. They, therefore, thanked the prince 
with all their heart, and then asked him what was his trouble, that he looked so dejected and 
care-worn, and if they could bo of any service to him in any way. The prince then told them 
everything: how lie had dome to that land in search of kdmhals ; how he killed the rdnkhas ; how 
he packed tlio rtiitkhuf daughter in a box and tied it to the chain of the ship in which he came; 
how tlio chain with the box was hauled up ; and how lie was left behind with little or no chance 
of his over getting hack to his parents, which thought caused him the greatest pain and 
anxiety. Upon this (.lie gunlpaJmhtl and gimlpalmldn said to him: — ‘Is this all you aresoanxious 
about ? Order us and wo will bear you in a short time to your home iu safety. But before 
you go, take a little present from us. We will each give you a feather. When you wear the 
feather of the jiirupa/suhd in your turban, at any age, you will look like a person a thousand 
years old ; again, when you wear tlio feathor of the gurupahshin, you will look like a lad of 
twelve years. Now toll us whoro you wish to go.’ 


“Upon this the prince took heart at the opportunity offered him of once more seeing his 
parents, and told them whore he wished to he carried. The gflrdpahshd and gurupakshm then 
joinod their wings together, and thus made a fine seat, and having seated the prince thereon, 
boro him in the air, and in a few moments more put him down near the fisherman’s house, and 
went away after again thanking him for rescuing their children, and each of them gave him 
a feather, 

“ The fisherman and his wife, who were nearly blind from the effects of crying day and 
night at the loss of their supposed child, were taken by surprise, as they suddenly heard the 
prince’s voice calling to them as father and mother. They were, of course, very glad to see 
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M d asked him where he had been so long and what he had been doing. He thereupon 
related to them his adventures, from the moment he took leave of them to depart m search of 
ZmbaU to the moment of speaking. Now that their son was back, they slowly recovered their 
sight as well as health, and were again themselves. 

« And, here, 0 king, ends the story. And, now that yon have heard the whole of it, do let 

me go." 

Tnnt then the king happened to look behind him, when, at once, onr hero removed the. 
feather ofthe gLpaTcfu from his turban, and replaced it by that of the guntpaksMn, when lo ! 
he appeared like a child of twelve years. When the king again tamed towards him, he. 
recognised in him his son, and folded him in his arms, saying You are my son, my long 
lost son - The rdnkhas’ daughter, too, who was close by, also made sure that this was no other 
than the prince, to whom she promised to be a wife, and she too rushed into his arms, and 


“This is my husband, on whose account I had made a vow of twelve years. 1 ’ 

The prince, however, said:- “No, no, lam the fisherman’s son They brought me up ; 
I am not your son. Let me go to my parents ; they must bo waiting for me. But the king 
would on no account let him go, for he was more than sure that lio was no other than Ins son, 
whose story he had just heard from his own mouth. The king thou scut a palanquin to fetch 
the fisherman and his wife to the palace, and as a reward for their kindness in nursing and 
brineinff up the prince, thpy were asked to live in tin, palace. The fisherman and his wife 
could not hut accept the good offer of the king, and lived with the king and tl.civ foster-child 
verv happily to the end of their lives. The princo was shortly afterwards m arr.ed to the damsel 
of ie subterraneous abode, and on this auspicious occasion the king roasted not only his 
relatives, but all hip subjedts for several days. The king now being very old prol erred a more 
aiiiet life; so he piade over the reins of government to his son, the hero of onr tale, who 
ruled the vast kingdom with wisdom, dealing justice to all, making tho welfare ol. his subjects 
his own, loved and respected by every one. 13 


PQOTORE OJf THE HCiAW-K ARKNS. 

n't?, AU SLATED BY B. HOUGHTON, M.H.A.S., FROM THE PAL’KUSi Ob’ SAYA If YAW 55AN . 

+JSA j,o +J . .. r • IN ‘sa-TU-WAW.i 

J.— How the Karen was ilio MM Sim of (huh 

Here is written what our pldprs relate of tho mighty things that happened in the 
beginning of time, in order thpt thpse who come after may hoar, and hearing, understand. 

See »nd consider these things carefully, 0 yo who come after ! May you estimate 
properly bow these pmttere happened. D follow tribesmen, do not slumber nor sleep ! 

What the people of the world say is as follows :-Thore woro three torothron and their 
fttbex was (Jod* (Ywft), And the eldest pf these throo was tlio Karon, end tho second 

n [igit 'not possible that the rdJWuwa is merely tho moat-uatinif ^original, us disthmuisliml from tho vege- 

tagdan invader pf aw. anpiept India P-— Ep.] , , .. 

I A Sgawr Kar en periodical published monthly in Rangoon at tho Amenean flnpl int Mission I i*ohh. 

* Tiod. Tltfs word is used by the Missionaries to translate “ God*’ hi tho llihhs ami it iwtho word hhc ( 1 for 
th« deity in the curipuB o}d Karen sepairCJiristian traditions. My iinprnHsiim in that tho Kawiw, whon m togh 
Asia, were ppnvertedby % Nestorian Missionaries, and, after tho expulsion id’ thews hnvn rutmunl m a mutilated 
foam the teaching* they received from them, in addition to the pld fairy- worship, whmh they hail hdoro their 
probably ynerely partial conversion to Christianity. If thin is ho, it is possible that merely a eorrujition o 

^e Hebrew Yahveb m Jehpyaji in onr versipn, i hope to produce evidence in HUfi|n.rt «»f Huh theory hereafter. 

present folklore, thpugh not older than the irruption of tho Karens into Lower Jlimun, haw, excepting one 
feviomi Werpelation (to be noted hereafter), nothing to do with Christianity. . , 

^ IW gM to see Mr. Houghton take this view, chichi* that I have always maintained, and it is in aooord 
Wtecent tracing back of the onoe supposed indigenous “ Great Spirit ” of tho Wurth American Indians to 
** L *" fjfcbh Century Roman Catholic Missionaries^ K d.] 
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was the Burman, whilst the youngest was the « KulA’3 The Karen grew up the biggest, 
but, if there was any work to do or journey to make, he did not like to do it. The younger 
brethren, did the work and the elder one oppressed them beyond measure. 

After a long time the younger brethren could not endure this oppression any longer, and they 
went away, one to one place and one to another. They could not remain together. But their 
father, God, thought to himself : “ Cannot my children live together ? I will remove a 

little way, and instruct them, and they will live together.” 

II. — Ho w the Karens procured liquor. 

How there was a good piece of level ground near, and God made the Karen cut a clear- 
ing there, and said to him, “ Clear this ground thoroughly and well, and your father 
will plant it nicely with wheat. 

‘ And God thought: “ If I instruct 'my childi^n, they will certainly again live together.” 

The Karen took his dS and axo and went at once to the level spot. And. he saw that 
there were very many big trees (to cut), and a fit of laziness came over him, and, seeing 
some pleasant shade, he put down his da and axe, and slept comfortably. 

And one big tree was conspicuous amongst the others, but it was swollen in Jhe 
middle and there was a hollow in it, in which was water. The latter, being visible, was 
drunk by various small birds, and those who drank it, becoming exceedingly excited and noisy, 
fell headlong on to the ground. But some fought and pecked each other on the tree. The 
excitement was cut indy causeless. However, the Karen, having awaked from his sleep, 
looked and saw the great excitement of the birds, and said, te How is this P” 

He slept no longer and went quickly. to look. He climbed up the tree and saw the water 
that was in the hollow, ami it was transparent and pure and good in his eyes. And the Karen 
touched it with his hands, and smelt it and tasted it. However, the Karen, not being yet 
stupefied, took up Homo more hi the hollow of his hand and drank it, saying, • It is very sweet 
to my taste,” and, having taken up and drank some more, he became aware that be was 
getting drunk 1 His heart and mind became different, and he became veiy brave and fierce. 
He descended quickly to the bottom of the tree. He became very brave until he became 
stupefied, after which, recovering his senses, he took up his dd and axe and returned home. 
He then wont to drink of the wator of that tree every day. 0 friends ! Thus have onr 
elders related how the Karons first drank intoxicating liquors ! 

A long time them elapsed and the Lord God, his father, asked the Karen if he had finished 
cultivating the ptuco of flat ground that lie had sent ^ him to do. And the Karen replied : 
« Let my father, God, have patience with me, I will work until it is finished, and will, then 
inform my father." 

But thong] i the Karen had thus replied, in his inmost heart he did not wish at all to do 
his father’s business. Ami if his father had sent him to go and do any work whatever, he 
had no wish for it. Ho had become lazy from getting drunk from the water in the tree, and 
did not want to do any work. However, his father said* tl This son of mine is of no use at all. 

And there was an orphan living with God. And God ordered him to cut down that 
tree, telling him to go to it by night. 

And llio orphan replied, “But my father, by night I cannot see, and I cannot cat at all.” 

And God answered, “ Yon shall most certainly go.” 

Whereupon the orphan said, “ I will go, bnt I cannot see, as it will be nigM. 

. And God Haul, u Como close to me." 


8 Burmese word « Barbarian or Foreigner. 


* The universal knife of Burma. 
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And when the orphan did so, God passed the palm of bis hand over th® orphan’s fae» 
that he saw as 'Well in the night time as by day. And God instructed him to go to the leVel 
ground and look for a tree, which was bagger than the others, and to split and f 0 ]j ao ^ 

as the orphan had cut the tree and it cracked, ready to fall, lie was to run away quickly and 
save himself; because, if the lazy man caught him, lie would bo killed. And the orphan went 
during the night and cut that tree, so that at dawn it broke and fell. The orphan put down 
his axe quickly, clenched his fists and made his escape at once. But the great tree cracked and 
the entire trunk split and crashed down, all the water being spilt (on the ground). When the 
Karen heard the noise his mind was uneasy, ns ho considered the crash must be that of his 
big tree. With an evil mind he ran quickly at once to it, and finding the liquor evaporating 
he said, “ If 1 see the man who has felled this big tree of mine, I will kill him off hand.” ' " 

At this time, then, the Karen got no liquor, and was ill at ease, and he went about 
inquiring- for some from this man and that, but no one could toll him (where to get it,) How- 
ever, on his inquiring of Satan, 5 tire hitter asked him in reply : — “ O Karen what » it von 
are seeking ? • * . } 

The Karen replied: — “0 Satan, the sap of the tree that 3 used to drink was pare and 
clear, but now there is nothing for mo to drink. Have you over chanced to drink from such a 
tree P ” 


Satan asked, * What happens if one drinks such sap ? ” 

The Karen answered, “0 Satan, if one drinks that water, one becomes exceedingly fie Jee 
and strong,” , * 

Satan immediately got up and going to the liquor jar, filled a- enp with liquor and gave ft 
to the Karen to drink. After the latter had drunk, he addressed Satan am] asked him whence 
he had procured it. 

Satan replied, “ 6 Kar&n, we know whore to make that liquor,*’ 

The Karen said, “ Please tell me exactly how.” 

Satan replied, “It is made as follows. Steep some unboiled rieo in some water for a short 
time, and then take it again out of tlio pot, and pound it up with yeast powder, press it down 
with a lever and put it aside for seven days; then Tioif some rim and mix it with it. After 

druS-) »* B6ttb ^ Water f ° r tlirCC dl,yS y0U gct a cIwir which w tlio one (you have 

And the Karen did carefully as Satan had instructed him, and In-owed some liquor. The 
Karon drank it and Baid, “This is indeed the liquor.” 1 

He told Satan : *« You hayo befcn kind to mo and I will not forget yon. My death I will 
die with yon and my life I will live with you,® 

, Tien hisf ? fch ^ God, know- that his son was friendly with Satan, and, being grieved, he 
abandoned again the place where he had boon staying. 

So God, from dislike at the Karon drinking liquor, loft him. 

III. How the Kalita j iroenml him I a. 

And the Lord God said, “ These, my children, arc no longer, of any nso to me*. I will 

Uuut™ to <Lo »,! 

^i”r,^ so! " eioth8E ““ « 


Zt-ko. “ • ° Wa “ Kftroa tradltl “- X>oubtl«BB In tho original story it mmt have 

te da nil; d& mil <J* ya 1 la m&.hii dd vA 
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Now the Karen was fast asloop by tlio side of a liquor jar. After God bad called him 
v times, he partially woke up and said, “ I cannot go with you. Return in my old bow’s 
trough, x'havc neither boat nor paddle, only this trough. Do you please go in it, my father, 
and be dragged tho trough down to the water.” 

God then went and called the Burman. The latter replied, “ How can I possibly 
go With you P Please go and call my elder brother, the Karen.” 

God replied, “Your elder brother also is not able to go. He only gave me a pig’s 
trough.” 

• The Burman replied, “ Yon could only get the pig’s trough, I will give you my paddle, 
to paddle it with.” 

So God went to the Kul& and said to him, “ My nephew,” ' please come and accompany 
your father.” 

The Kulfi replied, “My father, have nothing in which to come and accompany you.” 

God replied, “Yon am come. The Karon has given me his pig’s trough and the Burman 
his paddle. Come along with your father.” 

The Kulfi, got up quickly and followed behind God to the sea. There God grasped 
the paddle and got into the trough, whereupon the trough became a great Ship and the 
paddle became its masts and sails. Thou the ship started forthwith and God came to his own 

country. * # 

IV,— Hint) the writing of the Karens came to them. 

God wrote Karen writing on a piece of leather, Burmese writing on a palm-leaf, and the 
Kula’s (Foreigner's) writing on a piece of cloth. 

And God commandod the Kulil and said to him t— “ You, my nephe w, 
eppyoeebed nonr to year Lori. Tone Mw he. «» 

Karen’s writing is on leather, and the Burman’s on a palm-leaf. Do you without feal learn 
your writing carnally until you understand it. Take back also the writing for the Karen 
and the BaLan, and instruct them to learn carefully the writings, which their father has sent 

them.” 

And tlxo Kulft answered, u 0 Lord God, my father, I will do faithfully what you h.av 
commanded mo.” 

Then he asked, “ How shall I return ? ” ^ 

God replied, « Go into the sow’s trough again and’ remain there. Your fien 

you away.” , 

The Kulu wont into the trough again and returned quickly., He first to t e 

Karen, and producing the leather scroll, gave it to him at ornje. ,, j. . . • , 

And ho said to Iho Karen, “ Our father, God, has comm^A linear 

writing carefully. Also please take back your ° s ° ^f d ' t the Ktl ia, “My youngest 

to the sea, and seeing that tho trough Was n0 * “ l > tSi« no longer care^ for it. If you 
brother, tho trough is not as before. Your elder brother no xonge 

care for it, take it back with you.” . , . . ..-r + t,„ 

The KnM turned and wont back to the Burman. saying “Our father has 

Burmese writing on it nnd giving it to the Burmin, CD “ palni-les^. Take book 

directed tb,t yon mnet certainly lew yo« *"*■»& ’*“* 18 “ ** 

also your paddle.” .. 

, PO.di, Observe the altered form of address. 
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And. the Barman replied to the Kulft, “ You will have to paddle the trough you are 
in with this paddle. Take it back with you.” 

The Euia went hack forthwith, and, coming to his house, he arranged suitably the 
masts and sails of a big ship. And as the Lord God, his father*, had commanded hm^ ]j e 
studied and learnt his writing thoroughly. 

And the Kulas increased in all that is good, and right, and fair to look upon. 

V. — Sow the Writing of the Harms was lost. 

The Karen’s country was very pleasant and fair, and if difficulties of any kind whatsoever, 
or disease, or anything else, came to him, he took medicine, but did not do anything else. And 
the Karens increased and became very numerous. However, the Buxmans did as the Kulfi had 
told them, but not so the Karens. For, although the writing, which the Kuhl brought, had 
reached them, they took no heed of it at all, but put it on a ti*ee-stump, and went on clearing the 
weeds (in their clearings), nor did they take it away when the rain came and wetted it. At even- 
tide they took the writing, and, returning home, put it on the shelf over tho hearth. And as 
the rice was cooked and chillies were pounded and food stix*red up, many times the leathern 
scroll fell on to the hearth. 

And after many goings to. and fro, the fowls came up and scratched in the hearth, so that 
the leathern scroll fell down under the hut. Now the Karens were not of a mind to look after 
things, and they forgot about the scroll. They did not cave about tho scroll ' in the least, and 
saying, e work hard and we eat. If we learn writing wo shall only bother ourselves. 
Eating good food and drinking good liquor always suits us,” they lot tho matter drop. 

Now the Karen’s old sow was under the hut and grubbed up (tlio ground) diligently all 
day long, and it grubbed about the scroll, so that it was utterly lest. 

Thus the Karens never saw their writing again. 

VI. — Sow Charcoal was first ruhbucl on yokes. • ‘ 

After a long long time the homes of tho Karens became bad, and their food was bad, 
and even their wise men did not know how to mako anything. If any forest was to be 
cleared, they had to go and ask the Burman for his rid and axe, and if they wished to cook any 
food they had to ask the Burmin for a pot. And behold, tho Burman and tlio Kuhl were 
happy and became great. There were wiso men with thorn and they multiplied exceedingly. 
Bnt the Karens were without implements and know not how to forgo them, or how to make 
pots, and bad to ask th© Burman for, everything. 

However, they remembered the former times somewhat, and, resolving to turn over a new 
leaf, they consulted one with another, but wero unable to devise anything. They said to each 
other, ‘We must instruct, ourselves anew from tho writing.’ * 

They asked one another for it, and at last some said, “ "Wo wore wooding, when the Kulas 
brought us the writing and we put it on the stump of a tree. When the nun came it got wet, 
and we put it on the drying shelf (over the fire,), and as wo wore continually pounding and 
scraping the food for cooking, it was shaken off and’ foil on to tho earth. Wo noglectod to take 
it up again, so when the fowls came and. scratched, the writing was scratched away and 
fell under the hut. Then the pig came and grubbed it about, and it was utterly lost.” 

However, some said, “The fowl’s feet when they were scratching must have trodden 
on and knocked against some charcoal. Let us, therefore, take the charooal and rub it 
on our yokes. We will cast lots, and when they aro favorable, wo will unito again.” 

K arens did in this manner, and so amongst all people they are distinguished as 
charcoal on their yokes ! 
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FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 

BY WILLIAM CROOKS, O.S. 

No. 6 . — Princess Fireflower, 1 

Once upon a time there was a Raja who had two sons, the elder of whom was married, 
while the younger was a bachelor. The younger prince used to come for his food bo the house 
of his elder brother, but ono day, when he asked for something to eat very early in the morning, 
his sister-in-law tauntingly said to him 

« g ow can i got up to cook for you ? If you want your breakfast so early, you had better 
marry the Princess Firoflowor, 2 * * * and she can do your cooking for you.” 

„ t i •win find Princess Fireflower,” said he. And off he went on his travels in 

search of hor. 

On he wont tlio whole day and in the evening reached the Brindaban Khakharapnr 8 
forest. There ho found a faqlr, who used to sleep for twelve years at a time and remain 
awake again for twelve whole years. When tho Prince saw the faqvr asleep, he began to 
fan him, so that ho soon awoke and said 

“ Son ! Thon hast done mo good sorvice. Ask now the hoon that thou most desirest. ’ 

« p a ther !”* replied the Princo, “ if thou wiehest to do me a service, give me Princess 
Fireflower in search of whom I have come hither.” 

“My son,” he answered, “ask any hoon but this." 

« Nay,” said tho Prince, “ through your kindness I want naught else hut her. Paxamesar 
has given mo all else 1 lack.” 

Tho/upV meditated for some time and said 

“Well! If you long so for Princess Fireflower, I will tell you how you can win her. 
But mind my words, and if you disobey mo it will bo yonr ruin. I am going to turn you in 
a parrot. 6 * Then lly to the island where Princess Fireflower lives, which is across the seven 
oceans.® This island is guarded by demons (did) and you can escape them only by watching 
when they are engaged in playing ball (< ,6yd 1MW hain). When you reach the island plnck a 
flower and fly away with it in your beak. If tho demons call you, do no oo ac 
wise ruin will Itofull you.'” 

So saying the fitqir transformed tho Prince into a parrot, and he flew across the 
oceans *to the island of Princess Hroflowor. Arriving there he plucked the flow and was 
carrying it off in his beak, when tho demons called out to him . 

“ Fou thief ! Como back and pluck ono flower more. We will not hurt yon.” 

Hearing this ho turnod a little back and was at once burnt to ashes. 

Meanwhile the fm/u was awaiting his return, and when he did not ^ reached 

knew that disaster had befallen tho Prince. He went in search of him, burning. 
the place he found only one of tho tail feat hers of the parrot, which had esca ped the bum g 

1 A talu tol.l by ChbabinfiUi Mahtr", a MAfijhi, ono of the DrfividianraoeB. rMidentdF afp! 75ff., 

District, roonrdod by Pnrojit HA.u K barib OhaubA The number of the last tale of this senes, p 

should have bmui No. 5 tiiul not No. 4 as printed. charcoal.” 

* AiitfArkuli Jtftut, the title of tho prinouxB means “ the flower or o s ^ It is not gi Te n in 

» Brindaban is of oourso in tho MathurA Bistriet-wh«rs.Khsto^ » 1*^ m 

Mr. Growtto’n list of villa## names iu Taljsll MathurA. Possibly 

* Tho word nsod is IMA, a common way of addressing M rs ' ^ gtoHes> 430 8qq . . Tawney, KathU Sarit 

* Por many instuuoas of similar metamorphosis see Tempi , 

b&gara, IX. 21 5, f^iyhslea see Temple* loo* cit . 432# 

6 Tho M mtnmdnr , or aovon oceans, constantly appearin a _ g^. 0 ^ es Indian Fairy Tales, 282-3, 

* JTor the “ looklsur back” taboo, see Grimm, household Tales , IL m 

and the legends of Orpheus and Eurydioo and Lot*s Wife- 
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Over this he breathed his spells (mantra), and bringing the Prince to life again, returned -with 
him to his hut. When they arrived there he said 

« Ask me for another boon. This quest of yours is too dangerous.” 

The Prince replied 

“Baba! as I said before, through your kindness I lack nothing but the Princess Fireflower. 
Only grant me that I may find her.” 

“Well ! ” ’ answered the faipr, “if you will not heed my advice, go again to the island in 
the form of a crow and pluck another flower. But, take care, look not back a second time, or 
you will be turned to ashes ancl then I am helpless to servo you.” 

The Prince promised to obey, and in the form of a crow flew again to the island, and on 
reaching there, plucked a flower which he took in liis beak and flew back towards the faefir's 
hut. The guardian demons tried in vain to induce him to look back, but ho would not, and * 
came back safe to the faefir. 

The demons followed close behind and, standing at the door, called out: — 

“Baba ! a thief has robbed us and entered your hut. Restore him to us at once.” 

Meanwhile tli efaqfr turned tho Princo into a cat, and called out to the demons 

“ Come and look. There is no one here but my cat and myself. If you do not trust me 9 
you can como in and search for yourselves.” 

The demons came in and looked everywhere, but when they found no one there, except the 
fajir and the cat, they returned homo. When they had gone, the fat (hr rosfcorod the Prince 
again to the form of a man, and gave the princo a little rod-lead box ( xinilMun ) and said * 

“ Take care not to open it till you roach your home.” 

The Prince started for home with tho hex, but when he reached close to his father’s city 
lie began to think : — 

“Perhaps the fa qir lias cheated me : and my sister-in-law will laugh at me again.” 

So he opened tho box, and immediately a lovely girl, twelve years old , 8 came out, and 
so beautiful was she that the sun lost its brightness. The Prince made her sit down and was 
going to a well close by to draw water, She said :— ** Where are you going V 99 

He answered:— “ I am going to draw water for you and for me.” 

She answered “ Do not bring water for me. If y^u do, I ahull fall into Patfila* It is 
my task to serve you, not for you to servo mo.” 

So she went to the woll to draw water : and it ho happened that at that very time the 
handmaid of tho Raja came too to draw water. When she saw Princess Firollowor, she said:— 

“Who arc you and where are you going ? ” 

The Princess answered:— “I am Princess Fireilower, and tho RajiVs son has brought me 
hither.” 

The handmaid said : — w Lot us clumgo our elothow and sac which is tho lovelier.” 

The Princess agreed and made over her druHs and ornamontH to the handmaid : and when 
she went to tho edge of tho well to draw water, tho handmaid pushed her in. 0 She then 
tilled a vessel of water and took it to the princo who said 

“ How black you have grown by walking in tho huh ! ” 

He drank the water from her hand, and, believing her to be Princess Fireflower, told her 
*0 wait there while he went to tho palace. 

Oriental cquivnloat of unr u nweet wovontcoji,** 

to Grimm ’ B charming story of tho “ Uuoho Clirl” No, K) of tho Huun huU TUto is obvious.. 
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When his sistor-in-lnw saw him, she said 
« -^r 0 n j have you fouifd Fireflpwer Princess ?” 


« ghe is at the well,” he answered. 


So ho took a retinue and brought her home, and lived with her as his wife. 

But a month after, ft blaze, like that of a lamp, appeared over the well, and all who 
gaw it wore astonished ; but whenever they went near the well the light was quenched. 
By-and-by this nows readied the oar of the ll/iju, and he sent the Prince to see what had 

happened. 

At break of day the Prince wont to the well, and saw the place ablaze with light.. So he 
threw himself into the water, and found there a flower bud, which he tied in his handkerchief 
and brought homo. For many a day ho kept the handkerchief carefully by him, but one day 
he happened to drop it in the courtyard, and liis son, who had meanwhile been bom of the 
handmaid, saw it and took it to bis mother. Sho found the bud tied up .inside, and threw it 
on the dunghill boliind the palace. 

In ono night it grow into a largo mango troo, and next morning the false queen saw it 
and fell ill of fright. 


Her mother-in-law asked What ails you?” 

« j have fallen ill,” ,said sho, “ since I have Been this mango tree. Have it cut down and 
I will soon recover .” 10 

Her mother-in-law told this to the old ho sent for labourers to cut down the 

tree. The Prince went to his father and said 

« To cu t down a green mango troo is a sin. Let me remove it elsewhere, and the princess 

will not sec tlio cause of her illness and recover.” 

« Bo it so,” Bttitl the Hfijfu 

So the Prince removed the tree to his own orchard and said to his gardener 

“ When this troo fruits, let no one touch it but myself.” 

By-and-by the tree blossomed and bore fruit, and one of them feli on the 

the gardener’s wife picked up and laid on a shelf to kee P 6 ™ t popped, 

while she wont to buy grain and her cat knocked down the mango, and the moment pf 

a lovely girl twolvo years old stepped out of it, 

When the gardener’s wife returned and saw her, she was afraid, and said to the gir :-r 
“ Stay hero, hut novel- leave the liojiso ovon for a moment. „ 

But ono day she ventured into the courtyard, and the "" 

and told her mi-ess. The queen called the keeper of the elephants, and m*. 

-Go to the gardener’s house add crush the girl you wfll find there to dust under your 

ttooloptanto^nttokB ft.gW.he b»»gU - 
beat them and routed all the* U&ja 1 # elephants* , 

Then the queen fell ill again and her mother-in-law a^ked her what «u e m 

*• If the heart of the gardener’s daughter be oM brought to me s a «, ^ 

The BAjil sent for the gardoner Your Majesty’s garden. 

“ Wo have had neither oluok nor child all the ' J , y , ered . Bat the Rijll did not 

How can we give our daughter wh en we have none ? they answer 

* So the mother U o^ed ** " ** 
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believe them and liad their house searched, and finding the girl delivered her over to the 
executioner. 11 # # * 

They were about to hill her in the forest, when an old Dom said to the others : — 

“ What is the good of hilling such a pretty girl for the sake of a few rupees. Let us spare 
her life and reach paradise ( swarga ) ; even if wo kill her, the Raja won’t give us his raj for our 
trouble. Let us kill a goat and take its heart to the queen and she will bo cured/’ 13 The 
others obeyed his words and spared the life, of the girl. When they took the goat’s heart to 
the queen, she recovered at once. 

The Princess Pireilower then wont on to Brindaban Khaldiarapnr, and there with her 
hand she struck four blows upon the earth, when a splendid palace appeared and there she 
lived. She kept several parrots and used to amuse herself by teaching them to say* ‘Ram t 
RfimM 18 

A long time after the old Raja and his son, tho Prince, came into the forest to hunt, 
and being thirsty cam o to the palace for water and tlio Princess entertained them hospitably. 
At night they slept in the portico, and early in the morning, while they were half-asleep, the 
parrots began to talk to each other, and they told how tho Prince had brought Princess 
Fireflower, and how the handmaid had cheated him, and became queen, and how tho life of the 
Princess had been saved, and how she had come to tho palace. 14 * 

At this the Raja and the Prince wore much astonished, and going at once to the Princess 
Fireflower, asked her if all this was true. She began to shed (ears and told them the whole 
story from beginning to end. They brought her homo in triumph. 

Then the Rfijfi had a deep pit dug and buried the falsi* queen alive*. The Pri nee and Princess 
Fireflower lived happily over after, and the llaja became u Sannyasi futfir and made over his 
kingdom to them. 

As Paramdfcar overruled the fato of Princess Fireflower, so may ho do to all of us. 15 


PROG-WORSHIP AMONGST THU NEWARK, WITH A NOTE ON THE 
ETYMOLOGY OP TILE WORD ‘NEPAL/ 

BY A. L. WADDELL, M.B., M. It. A. K. 

In his work on Nopal, 1 Dr. (Buchanan-) Hamilton incidentally noted that tho NGwflrs 
worship frogs. I have ascertained some interesting details of thin worship. 

The NSw&rs are the aborigines of NGp&l Propor, tl in- 1 is, of tho valley in which the 
present capital Khfitmandil stands ; and their present tribal name appears in bo of territorial 
origin. The etymology of the word Nfipfll seems to me to he thus uncounted for i— Tho whole 
of the hill territory of tho Gorklias is called by tho Non-H ind limed liillmen of the Himfilayas 

11 The word in the original is pom, the most degraded caste, who act as executioners, 

M This, it noed hardly ho said, is a stock folktale incident, 

18 The common form of invocation and salutation, constantly ttuiglit to parrots. 

34 lhcne guardian, friendly parrots appear in many of the 1 talcs as M «u? mne-fum : sue The. WomLnfnl Mug in 
Temple’s Wideawake Stories, 205. 

is This is tho common refrain of tho rustic story toiler. [This talc is intcrosfintf us lo the following points. It 
exhibits the sproail of tho belief in tho wonder- working “ saint:” hum Legends of (he I 'an job, index,*, w. miracle and 
metamorphosis, ior a largo number of instances. This wonder-worlchitf saint is a counterpart of the wonder- 
working 1 devil ( bkiHa ) of Southern India, iS will bo soon by cniupuriiitf tho tales about to bo published in this 
Journal, under tho title of tho “ Devil-worship of the Tujuvas,” with those in the Legends of the VanfVt. It also 
exhibits the wido-sproad idea of tho " substituted person”: sou indices to Wide-awaka Stones and Legends of the 
on,? , 8, 13. And it exhibits strongly the anthropomorphic nature of the folk-tale parrot : sou Legends of the 
vllf i p* eX ’ $ V ' ? arrot ’ an ^ GS P°«inBy Vol, I, p, ml, whoru the parrot is a holy personage versed in tlie Four 
p 899 f ] nUm ° 0r varxan * B °f the tale as a wholu boo remarks on the Etftf-horo in Wide-awake Stories, 

» Account of the Kingdom af Nepal, &a., by Francis Hamilton, M.D., Ho„ Kiliiiburtfli, 1810. 
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and the Tibetans B&l 8 ; and the original name of this section of the Fill country, which contained 
the home of tlio No wars, seems to have been N§, while the people were hence called by the 
Hindus MSvv&r, or “Inhabitants of NS." Eastern NfipAl, as well as Sikkim, is still called M’S 
by the Iiopoha autochthones, and the Lepolias interpret the word as meaning the place of 
Caves for sheltor or residence. NS in most of the cognate tribal dialects of the Indo-Chinese 

£ 0 whom, I find, 3 both NO wars and Lopchas belong — means ‘residence;’ the same root 

also appeal's with similar moaning in the Tibeto-Bnrman group } and in Lamaism 4 itiis usually 
restricted to sacred wives and other soured spots and shrines. It was very probably used 
iu a similar sense by tbo p re -Luma is t No wars, who were the originators of the so-called Nepalese 
form of Buddhism, and early gave up the greater portion of their original language for a 
Sanskritiacd speech. Some of the No wars are still Buddhists under the title of Jlaudhamargis or 
followers of the Buddhist path, but the vast majority, as is well-known, have lately followed 
tho fashion set by their GorkhA rulers of adopting the externals of Hinduism and call them- 
selves 'Siiiivainargis or * followers of tlm 'Siva path.* Mow the chief Buddhist n&s or shrines 
in the Cis- Himal&y aa of any antiquity etV. j the Kashar® and 'Sambliun&tk stupas, are all 
situated in the vaUoy (N6p&l Proper) of the F&i country. Thus the word * Nepal ’ seems 
to mean tho Nfi (/. <?., * tho rivuilunuo, or head-quarters,’ or ‘the shrine ’> of the PaL country, 
and’ is so distinguished from tho adjoining N6 country of the Lepchas. 

The frog is worshipped by the Novara, not as a tribal totem, but in its Supposed capacity 
of an amphibious (water and earth) divinity subordinate to the Naga demigods, and associated 
with the latter in the production and control of rain and water-supply, on e 
sufficiency of which lho welfare of the crops depends. This elevation of so insignificant an 
animal as the frog to tiro dignity of an assistant to the NAgas, is all the more w view o 
the fact that frogs form tho chief prey of the hooded cobra-the prototype of the Naga. But 
the NdwArs justify thoir worship of tho frog by pointing to- the sympathetic and intimate relation 
of the frog with water, and saying that frogs, although terrestrial- ammals, are only fougd 
in moist localities, and homld by their appearance and croaking? the onset of the ^mns. . 

are also found especially at springs, and also on digging oep own o , * 

where lies. aceo. ling to tlm NVnvArs, the primary store of water. It » mterestmg to note here 
that frogs are also °woi -shipped by the Japanese in the Kifishifi marshes as metempsyohosed 

heroes,* . , T , 

Frog-womhip is performed by tho N A wars at a different ^““l^he^att" 
loquiml for the NAgas. Tim NAgas, of whom the NS wars considerKalota thegreatest 

are worshipped on the fifth day (NAgpanchaml) of the month 

oomme, moment of tho rainy season, when the NAgas (water-dragons) ^hundeimg m 

The site- for the worships selected by preference at a 

meet. A NewAr priest is needed for this ceremony. ^ ^J/f^i^ offerings, namely 
priest ceremonially washes his faco and hands mulco fneahead milk mixed with 

"bob rice, Vermillion for making the mark of * £ sandalwood 

an equal bulk of water, rioo-ilou r and water, flowers, gh and butter, P 

* Which in Tibetan menus ' wool.* It is doubtful, however, whether the -name was really 

v thu imol.ummtry,’ foe hI.im 1 ]. urn oquaHy [ilontiful oorosa tbs itn **v " 

» Tim loading results of tlmsu observations I hope shortly to puts, a- 

* Spelt in Tibutun — but pronounced nt. SUcUmand Nepal, Voh II- p. S34..-Ei>.] 

5 fSoo Sir lv. TcmiiUi’n an<l It. 0 . Temple « ffyderM of f h& Bengal Asiatic Society for 

0 Vide u.n account of thin sUlpa by tho present writer m 

D0C ?”S,! f Sm vernacular word for fro*, is an onomatopoeic attent at reproducing the Mf. <»a. 

8 Satowin Murmy’H Handbook tn Central and Northern -n • considered the tutelary N'&ga of the 

0 Tho prc-tmiimmoo thus givcm to Karkota is evidently u reclaimed *for the use of man by the 

laoustrino valley of KhAtuifin.lt, which traditionally was formerly a ja BhAgmati or ‘ the fleeing one’ 

saint MafijAxri cutting tlio southern bank.andthe escapmg water was thus named g 

— the present name of tho river. 
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TT " rrru 0 ZZIf deposits these articles in the midst of a plate of water, in the 
-*<" M — 1 tt XZZ SL. which «*«tT Ho top of U» pile, „d to. 

aboTfl-oamed order, lgni . ..flail Pemraeevaia KAgareja, Pnnonoimt King of Kfigaa, 

?“Tjl Hta, 5’ 1 “ i p»y y»« “““ oi! *™ ss ,uul *° ** “ nd °” orol “'" 

(Octobei), and usu y 1 ’ t & frog ^ actually seen at tlio time of performing 

”! IZlV »or thuTorvice ol» a TSbk. P*-t » mm**, '*•<', after carefal ablat™ at 

L.3 1 Jd», pla.ee i. bn*. l»At » **> “'»■"*“« «* 

„d Emilio* ,M »d iucenae, and water. Lights tl,o p.le of »». a.ol the pneet 

Paimeiv.™ BMmindtha! 1 pmy you rooo.v.tl.o.e olteru.ge and to tod tody 

ram, and bless our crops ! M 

The title of ParamS&vara is given to the Nagas, Vnw and all tho other NSwftr divinities ; 
ta t Bhtoinatha, ‘Lord or Protector of the Soil,’ is specially rosorvod for the Prog. 
Owing to its sacred character, tho Frog is held by the Newflrs in si.ee, a reverence, and every 
care is taken not to molest or injure it. But despite its senu-dmiie nature the Ne*.u», hke 
other Buddhists, believe that the frog, as well as the Nuga, is within the ejelc of ro-birtba, 


the Traditional migration of the s antal tribe. 


BY L. A. WADDtST.L, M.B., M. it. A. 8. 

It seems to me that tho current story preserved by the Sanlftls, or Saontftvs , 1 of their 
advance from Ahlri or Ahlri-piprl, vi& Chhai and Champa, to t heir present location is 
manifestly a record of actual tribal progress, not, as is usually believed, fmn nno part of the 
HazSribilgh Hills to another — where indeed there could have been prnetieally no Hindu 
pressure exercised, — but from the central alluvial valley «l* the Ganges south- westwards to 
tiie hills, under pressure of the -Aryan invasion of the valley from the north. . For, in fliiR part 
of the Gangetic valley, I find ancient territorial liiuneH ill keeping Vitlt lids story of 

migrations 

Moreover, the names of tho Htissirthftgh jmrtjtmtx, which have iimi indent Hied with certain 
of these legendary lands, present many dHIlenHuts in the wny of their aeeopinnee In interpretation 
of the story, even as a record of recent hill-migration. Aliirt could never hernniiUHm'Upted into 
Ahfrriii, or vice mrstu The Chi mi pargatjut of HaxarthAgh in a remote hilly tract, from which 
there could have been no desire on tho part of the earlier llimluN to dispossess the San tills. 
Besides, the greater part of it is still under primitive foitmt» imeultivuled, ami in the occupation 
of the Santfils. Tho name is more likely to he a traimplautut ion to their new. home of their 
old country name, from a desire to retain tho old home associations, sricli as In observable in 
colonists of all nationalities. The Champa jw/vg/wa of llie/urihagh is sit naiad on the high 
central plateau occupied by the semi -aboriginal Unions and MumlAs, who seem to be the 
autochthones of that area, and to which location it is generally believed the Bantal tribe never 


penetrated, 

Tfie tracts, which I would identify with those of the story, are the following* The Ahlr, 
or herdsman-tribe, was the dominant race in tint Bihar need inn of the (hmgetie valley in tie 
later pre-historic period. Tho Ahlri -country extended from about Benares eastwards to 
the Kusl river, and lay mainly to the north of the (hinges. Tin* greatest Ktronghold latterly o 
the AMrs and Gwnlas was at Hard! in the .UarblmngA District, where their heroic ehiei b tirik is 


u Shorea rolmnia . * . 

m Tha Nine N^arftjaj tiro usually given ns (1) Auanlw, (2} Vf.wuki, («) Eurk.Hu, (-1) 1'iulmu, £5) MuMpaama, 
(«T£«JiT&, (7) T atah&ka, (8) fifti.khya, ami (») Buttu. 

" ' HjgJaoiaiMl wems to be tho ourreot spelling.— Ku. 
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now worshipped ae a god, and his exploits still sung by the GwAlAs and 1 wa* , 

-* “ ** ■ h *• - zssx 

Mr. Nesfield m the Calcutta Review for January 1888 in connection wi+Y v *. f gQre,i 
semi-aboriginal Mush&as, or Mnsfthai-s.’ It was originally a stronghold of th *?“ 

— V *• »*• MHlc- And •.& » L^Stto A^l 

Saobbl story i but it wo»H to „ortl ,bil, e.q.iA.g °* “* 

correspondent well-acquainted with the Trans-Gangetic portion of North Bih-lr -iST 
be (motber f-on. Rpt. tto^to.te, ^ H Jdi, 

his Aliirs. . a,na 


Chhai is the old P" W* of that name, in the modern BMgalpur District, 489 square 
miles m extent, south of the Ahlrl stronghold of Hardl and bordering the Ganges Frl itl 

jM- traversed aspect it was probably in those days a Jodb, or an island, between the Ganges and 
the combined Gandak and GhagrA rivers. ® 


Directly opposite Chhai, across the Ganges to the south, is the old kingdom of Chamois 
now generally corresponding to the Cis-Gangetic portion of the modern district of BhAgalnur’ 
ChampA was one of the earliest Hindu settlements in the lower valley of the Ganges — according 
to Hiuen Tsiang's account it “ was one of the first cities founded in Jambudvipl ’’-and it ™ 
still the name of the countiy at the time of Fa Hian and Hinen Tsiang’s visits in the 5th and 
7th centuries A. D. It now survives in the name of the old section of BAhgalpur town which is 
called ChampAnagar and OliampApuvl. The “ KhairAgarh'’ of Col. Dalton’s version Ld one of 
the recorded puss-words of the tribe, is evidently the fortified hill of KhgriyA about twelve 
miles south-west of ChampAnagar, and an outlier of the HazaribAgh section of the Vindhva 
range. . J 

Tlie Santal stoy also tells us that when “the Hindus drove them out of ChampA they (the 
Santals) established themselves in Saont/' whence they have derived their present tribal name. 
The migration hero referred to was evidently southwards into the adjoining hilly tract, extend- 
ing from Southern ChampA, through the ’eastern part of the HazaribAgh District, to the borders 
of Midnapur District and the Upper Damuda Valley, in the south of which is said to be 
situated the village, or land, of Saout, though its exact situation does not seem to be known. 

It may be worth considering, howovor, whether this name of Saont is not really related 
to their holy hill of Sadt Sikar (the scene of the Jina Parsvanntha’s nirvana and therefore 
also called by his minus)* towering high above their holy river, the Damuda. 4 SaAt is the 
Sanskritized form in which the narno lias been fixed in the earlier Hindu books, Sant may, 
therefore, not impossibly bo the original name of their holy hill, which is in the very centre 
of their modern. local ion, In this hilly tract, centring around SaSt Sikar, the tribe remained, 
hemmed in more ami more by Bengali encroachments till quite recent times, when Government 
interference rendered it possible for the tribe to re-emerge on to the skirts of the Ganges Valley. 

Tlieir deified mormfain Mfarang Buru, or < tBe Great Hill/ is distinctly specified in Colonel 
Dalton's version to have been encountered after the expulsion of tlie tribe from ChampA, and 
it is also stated to have? been the god of the MftndAs, whom the SantAls found already in 
occupation of the JlazArtbugh plateau. This pre-eminent hill must surely have been the grace- 
ful mountain of Suet 'Sikar (ParasnAth)— the culminating peak of this portion of the 
Vindhya range, ami those savage refugees naturally worshipped the hills which sheltered them 

9 Dalton's Mhmlyy uf p. 207 8 It means the village * of the pi pal tree ’ (ficus religiom). 

* DaimVida is a SautAll word minuting 1 the Home Water or Home-River.' The Brahmans have Sanskritized it 
into ])<%m *da r, the only word in their mythology to which it bore any resemblance j and as Dflmodar is a title of 
the god Krishna, this river is now hold by Hindus tube Krishna himself 1 
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securely from their Hindu enemies. Their other god’s name Mdr&k 6, may be tlie Mor6ka River,, 
which traverses this area and whose course is beset by numerous hot springs, still worshipped 
by the aborigines. These in the winter mornings belch forth great elouds of sulphurous 
steam, marking, their site from afar. 

I have no doubt that the other minor names of the story, and most of the fort-names which 
enter into the tribal pass-words, will be found still current as territorial names, or in the traditions* 
of the Atliirs and Gwalas, if only searched for in the* tracts hei*e indicated. 

It will also be noticed that such a progress of the tribe, as that herein indicated, takes them, 
from the base of the Himalayas to their present location,. thus accounting for the ‘Turanian*?' 
element in their speech.. 3 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME DATES IN TIIE 
CHALUKYA-VIKKAMA-KALA. 

The Western. Ch&lukya king Vikram&di- 
tya VI. sought to supersede the ubc of the feaka 
era by an era which was named after himself 
the Ch&Iukya-Vikrama-k&la and Ch&lukya* 
Vikrama-varska* ' and the first year of which 
was the first year of' his own reign, viz, the Anala 
or Nala samvatsara , iSaka-Sariivat 999 current,. 
= A. D. 1076-77. 

According to Sir Walter Elliot’s l JarndhtJca - 
Dc6a Inscriptions, Vol. 1. p. 25f>, the earliest 
date in this era is one of Oh oitra kriwlma f», in 
the first year of it, contained in an inscription, 
which does not refer itself to any particular reign, 
at. the temple of KatlauihOsvara at Ara}6slrw«r 
in the H fin gal Taluk a, Dharwar District. Prof. 
Kielhorn has recently calculated this date; with 
the result that the details, as taken by him, do 
not work out correctly (page 3 0 above, No, 8), 
He took them, however, from the reading which 
I myself gave (ante, Vol. VUT. p. 190, No. *10, 
from the transcript in the Elliot Collodion . And 
I now find, from an. ink-impression, that the 
record is dated, as plainly as could possibly be, ~ 
not in the first year of tlic era, as represented by 
Sir Walter Elliot’s copyist, — but in the sixty- 
first year of it. The original lms — drtiuoch-Olift- 


i’tt kya- Vikra ma • Mlada filncy-Analii-samvatsara- 
da (J ha ttrs i.- 1 »s i huhi.-pn.ii mb a n i i - i\I aiiigalavara- M 6sa- 
(sha)-sai iikrdn ti- vy a Mp?Un,d-aih<ltt. And these* 
details work out tjnifco correctly. The year is 
Sakn-Siuh vat 10 W current. By Pro! Kerns 
Lukhii limit. Oh InitivV* tables, the given tithi endedl 
at about 21 ijh, 10 p., 8 lira. 28 min., after 

mean sunrist* (for Bombay), on Tuesday, 24th. 
March, A. D. llSB* And the Alesha- sainkranti. 
oceunvd, while that tithi was ctrrjvnfc; at about 
56 ffhatis, r: : 22 hrM. 24 min., on the Monday,, 
and, on account of the lateiicns of the, hour,, 
would be celebrated on- the Tuesday*. 

This date is, in reality, one ofa few which shew 
that an attempt was imiclo to continue the- 
ora after tho end of tlio raign of VikramA- 
ditya VI. • 

These dates may be divided into two classes:— 

A, »SoiiU! of them show simply a continua- 
tion of tho ChAlukya-Vikrama-kaia. To this 
class belongs t he Ant josh war date, mentioned 
above. And other imdimeeK are to he found in 
thin Journal, VuL Vl.ll. p. 3 9B, Nos. 37 to 3Sf r 
and Id to 43. 

Of these, Nu«„ 41, 42, and 43, of the sixty-first,, 
eighty- fourth, and ninety- fourth years, are 
already verified. 1 Ami I turn now vciify-No. 37. 


0 [I have referred this article to Mr. (1 worsen, who seems to disagree with Dr. Waddell. Ho writes s— “ T know 
of no ISpri in North BihAr. There in .said to have boon a Itprt and a Hurd! in (lay A, hut they are mythical and 
solely duo to tho desire which each Bihar district has of uppropriating bonk to itself, fkml’i is really in Bolift. 
I shoul^ say that tlio Alucs wore more common in ftouth BihAr. I do not remember any pJn.ee ealled Hard! in 
DarbhaugA, but it is twelve years since I wua them. Ldrik is not much known east of tho ttunduk. Tho story 
is essentially Western Qamjak and South (Jiuigiitiit. ShfiliAMd and Day A are fullof it/ So also are 8 Aran, BaliA 
and Benares; Tho favorito Darhha'ug A legcud is tho Dnsfidh one of Sallies. There will* he a good Ahir legend of 
South BihAr in the articles now being printed on Tul’sh DA k.”— V, i>. | 

1 1 mean, to tlio extent of shewing that the records really exist. Tho point' whether the details work ont 
corrootly, is not of present importance. — I think that, jih a matter of fact, tho majority of these dates will not 
work out correctly* But, as Prof. K.ielhorn has indicated (page 111 above), this is the ease with many of the dates 
of this period. And tho records containing them are not necessarily to bo stumped as not genuine on that 
amount.— From more ample experience of the work of Fir Walter Elliot's copyist, l consider it waste of time 
™uble to calculate dates, tho details of which depend solely on his transcripts. His versions may*bo true and 

of cases. But I have come across too many instances in which he has taken liberties with 
t originals. 
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ijrjiig record, at the temple of R&m&Svara at 
B 3 r 6 -M ttddan ttr in the Niz&m’s Dominions 
(fflMat MS. Collection,- Vol. I. p. 700), really does 
refer itself to the reign of BhfllOka-Sflm&tvara 
' III., and belongs to his fourth year ; but it is, 
nevertheless, dated (from an ink-impresSlon)— 
srimach- Ohfilukya-Yikrama- varshada 54neya 

Saumya-saihTatsarada Pushya-su(iu)-12-S6ma- 
7 4rad-atiidin=!Uttardyana-saihkrS.nti-pai’bba(i'vva)- 

nimittadim. The year is Saka-Samvat 1052 

current. 

Ajad I can add the following five instances 

In an inscription on a pillar at the temple of 
Yirflpakslia at Kurtak6ti in the Gadag T&lukfi, 
Dh&rw&r District, which does not refer itself to 
any particular reign, the date (from an ink- 
impression) runs— srimach-CMlukya-Yikrama- 
k&lada Sa(sa)ka-varsha 1048neya Par&bhava- 
samvatsarada Jy6shthad=amavasyo Somavdra 
sflryya-gralianada tat-kalikadol. The year is Saka- 
Samvat 1048 expired,— the first year of the reign 
of Somdsvara III. It is also the fifty-first year 
of the OMlukya-Vikrama-k&la j hut the writer 
of the record, though apparently intending to 
quote this fifty-first year, omitted after all to 
do so. 

Another inscription at Arajfishwar, oA the 
makara-turana of the temple of Kadambfisvara, 
which does not refer itself to any particular reign 
(El Hot MS . Collection » Vol. II. p, 594), contains 
two dates. The first of them is in the Yibhava 
samvatsara, the thirteenth year of the Ohllukya- 
Yikrama-k&la. The second, not fully transcribed 
by Sir Walter Elliot’s copyist, runs (from an ink- 
impression) — [sr ima # ] ch- 0 h&lukya- V ikrama- 
k&lada 52noya Plavai'nga-smhvatsarada Vailfikba- 
suda-( read 4uddhii)-10-Bri(bri)hav&rad-axhdu. 
The year is Saka-Sarfivat 1050 current, — the 
second year of the reign of Somusvara III. 

In an inscription which is now stored in the 
Kach&ri at LakshmSuhwar, within the limits of 
the Dh&rw&r District, the dftte of a supplementary 
record, which docs not formally refer itself 
to any particular reign, runs (from an ink- 
impression) — 6 ri much- Oh 41 uk y a-Bh ftlOkamalla- 
varshada 53noya Ktlaka-saih vatsarada Sr&vana- 
su(§u)ddha-pafiichamt-Adiv&rarii soma-gr&lianad- 
athdu, a Here two things arc mixed up, — the 
fifty-third year of the OMlukya-Vikrama-kfila, 


8 The eclipse, of course, did not occur on the specified 

* The second date in this record is — 15neya Khaxa- 
aaahvatsara[da # ] 0haitra-sn(tfu)-5-8dmaTfirad-ftihdtt. Here, 
there is no reference to any particular reign ; but the 
Khara sarhvatiara must be Saka-Saihyat 1094 current, 


and the third year of the reign of BhOlokamalla- 
Somesvara III, The year is $aka-Sarhvat 1051 
current. 

An inscription, which does not refer itself to 
any particular reign or reigns, on a beam in the 
madhyaranga of the temple of Sarvesvara at 
NarSgal in the H&ngal Taiukfi, DMrw&r District, 
contains two dates. The first is in the month 
Pausha of the Yisvfivasu samvedsara, which was, 
and is quoted as, the fiftieth year of the Oh&lukya- 
Vikrama-varsha. The second (from an ink* 
impression) runs — 55neya S&dh&rana-samvat- 
saradasr&heyol; the words ChdlukyarVikrama - 
varshada are intended to be supplied from the 
first date. The year is Saka-Samvat 1053 cur- 
rent, — the fifth year of the reign of Somesvara 

III 

And a third inscription at AraJSshWar, on a 
pillar in front of the gateway of the temple Of 
Kadambesvara (Elliot MS . Collection, YoL II. 
p. 601 ; where, however, the year and samvatsara 
are not given, and Pushya is given instead of 
Jfalda), contains two dates, of which the first 
(from an ink-impression) runs — 60neya R&k- 
shasa-sariivatsarada Jeshta-( read Jyeshtha> 
sudhdha(rcad suddha)-punri ami-Sdmav&rad-amdu. 
The record does not refer itself to any particular 
reign. And the words Chdlukya - Vikrama-kdfy^.s; 
or ° varshada were omitted by the .writer* - 
there can be no doubt that theyear.is the sixtieth 
year of theOh&lukya-Yikrama-k&la, which was the 
R&kshasa saihvuUara, Saka-Saravat 1058 current, 
and the tenth year of the reign of Somesvara 

BEL* 

With these records we may also class an 
ins cription on a stone built into a man dap a at 
the Mftlasth&neSvara temple at N&dendla in the 
Narasar&vupdta Tfilukd of the Kistna District, 
Madras Presidency. It does not v&t'SMt tp 
any particular reign. But the date (from an ink- 
impression, whioh reached me from Dr. Hultzsch 
after the rest of this note was written) runs — 
^rtmach-OhMukya-Yikram».yarsha 2neya . Pla- 
vamga-samvatsara Bh&drapada su(su) 1 Brifbri)- 
hayira. Here, — unless °Vikrama° is a mistake 
for °BMldkamalla°, which seems, on the whole, 
not so probable as the other alternative, though 
the writer very possibly had also the second year 
of Bhfilokamalla running in his mind, — 2neya is 


which was the fifteenth year, - or properly the six- 
teenth, — in the reckoning of the Kajachuxya king 
Bijjala, And it is possible that the whole record was 
put on the stone at that time. — In this second date. 
Sir Walter Elliot’s copyist has given 16neya, instead 
of the ISneya which the original has. 
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a mistake for 52neya ; Che Plavaraga samvatsara 
was $aka-Samvat 1080 current,— the second year 
of the reign of Somesvara III. 

B.— The dates of the second class shew an 
imagin ary continuation of the reign itself 
of Vikram&ditya VI., as wdl as a continuation 
of the era. 

' Of this there is an indisputable instance in the 
ins cription On a stone lying on the road on 
the north of KyAsanfir in the H&ngal Taluka, 
Dh&rw&r District (Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. I. 
p. 636 ; and ante , Vol. VIII. p. 193, No. 40). The 
preamble contains the words Mmat^T^rihim- 
vanamalladivara vijaya-rdjyani-ultar-dttar-dbhi- 
vridhdhi-( read °vriddUypravarddhamdnam*d- 
chandr-drTcka-tdram bar am saluttam-ire, which 
do expressly refer it to the reign of VikramMitya 
VI. But, as regards the date* the words Chdtu- 
Jcya-Vikramartakha (sic), which I gave when I 
first noticed this date, are a pure invention of 
Sir Walter Elliot’s copyist. What the original 
really has is (from an ink-impression) simply — 
V aivat-6teneya (read aivatt-6leneya) Paridh&vi-saih- 
vachcha(tsa)rada Cbaitra-sudkda-( read iSuddha)- 
. patihchami-Br£ha£pati( read B|ihaspati)v&rad- 
aihdu. The sarhvatsara was the fifty-seventh year 
of the Ohfilukya-Vikrama-kdla, and the seventh 
year of the reign of Somesvara III. And the 
year is Saka-Samvat 1055 current. 


And there is another equally clear instance in 
ah inscription near the large tank at Hunagtmd 
in the Bank&pur T&luM, DMrw&r District. The 
preamble refers the record, in just the same way, 
to the reign of VikramMitya VI. But the actual 
date (from an ink-impresion) is — Irimach-OMlu- 
kya-BhhlokamaHa-varshada 3neya Saumya- 

samvatsa spativta- 

mum=uttardyana-sarhkramapa-vyatip&tarh kOdida 
punya-tithiyol. The year is feaka-Sarhvat 1052 
current, — which was properly the fourth, not 
the third, year of Somesvara III. 


If reliance may be placed on the transcripts, 
the following records also, though dated in 
yefcrs which fall within the reign of SomOavara 
III., similarly refer themselves to the reign of 
Vikram&ditya VI.: — An inscription at the temple 
of BhOgMvara at Gobbto in the RaichOr T&luH, 
NteS.m’s Dominions, dated in the fifty-second 
^ fear, the Plavarfaga samvatsara, in the month 
^ygshtha falling in A-D. 1127 ( Elliot MS. Collec - 
VoL I. p. 628) ; an inscription at the temple 
icf Hanumanta at K&n&pur in the Kolh&pur 
in the fifty-fourth year, the 
in Vaaiikha falling in A. D. 
112& (iBid; p. 65>7) ; An inscription at the temple 


of Kall^svara at Nardgal in the Ron T£luk& r 
Dh&rw&r District, dated in the month Pausha 
of the same samvatsara, coupled, not with the 
fifty-foUrth year of the OMlukya- V ikrama-k&la, 
but with Saka-Saihvat 1051 (expired) (ibid. 
p. 630) ; Und an inscription at the temple of Sam- 
karalinga at KurtakOti in the Gadag T&luk&, 
DMrwdr District, dated in the Paridh&vin earn* 
vatsara , coupled, not with the fifty-seventh year 
of the Clialukya-Vikrama-k&la, but with Saka- 
Samvat 1054 (expired) (ibid. p. 638). As regards 
these records, however, I have to remark (1) that 
I cannot make out such a date in the ink-impres- 
sion, which 1 have seen, of the Eurtakdti inscrip. 
tion ; and (2) that, whereas the Elliot MS. Col- 
lection , Vol. I. p. 626, represents an inscription 
at Lakshmdshwar as similarly referring itself to 
the reign of VikramMitya VI., and as being dated 
in the fifty-second year, the Plavaiiiga samvatsara, 
1 find, from an ink-impression, that the original 
refers itself, as plainly as c.u/ld possibly be, to 
the reign of Vjra-S6ra6av:t,ra IV., and that the 
Plavathga samvatsara is mentioned as the second 
year of his reign. 

It may be useful, to give here the latest date, 
known to me, that is undoubtedly attribut- 
able to the aetual reign of Vikram&ditya VI. 
There are several records dated in his fiftieth 
year, the Vi6v&vasu samvatsara, which was Saka- 
Sarhvat 1048 current. And the latest of them is 
an inscription at the temple of Sarv66vara at 
NfarCgal in the Hftngal T&lukfi, DMrw&r District 
(Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. I. p. 613). The name* 
of the reigning king, in the preamble, is illegible? 
but there is no doubt that the biruda Tribhuva- 
namalladdva stood there, in the usual manner. 
And the date (from an ink-impression) runs — 
6rimach-OhHlukya*Vikrama-varsha[da # ] SOneya 
VtevUvasu-safiivatsamda M6gha-Budhdha-( read 
6uddha)-Baptami-S6mavftrad.ariidu samasta- 

punya-tithi-galo * . The date does 

not work out satisfactorily. Thus The year is 
Saka-Sarhvat 1048 current. And the given titM 
ended at about 2 ghatis, 5 polos, *» 50 minutes, 
after mean sunrise, on Sunday* 3rd January, A. D. 
1126; and so it cannot be connected with the 
Monday at all. This is the more remarkable, 
because, though the aksharas are now illegible, 
the titM was evidently described as an emphati- 
cally auspicious one; in consequence of which, 
one would imagine, special care would be taken 
to compute all the details accurately. Still, there 
is nothing else in the record, to lead to its being 
looked upon as not genuine* 

J. E. Fwaw* 

28 th Jnws, 1888 * 
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ASOKAS SAHASRAM, RTJPNATH AND BAIBAT EDICTS. 

BT G. BUHXER, Ph.D., LL.D., C.I.E. 

T HB Sabj r d ™ W ° diti0a f the SaWm and M P aUh Eiiots been made according 

X to most excellent materials, rubbings (A) and paper-casts (B) made over to me by Dr J F 

Meet. The castssW the letters reversed in high relievo and indicate- even the smallest flaws' 
abrasions and exfoliations in the rocks. It is in fact chiefly owing to them that a really trust- 
worthy edition has become possible. Though, thanks to Sir A. Cunninham’s kindness/a direct 
photograph of the Sahasrfim rock and a very fine rubbing of the Rftpufith inscription were 
available for the first edition,! they could not reader the same services. For, the nature of such 
reproductions makes it impossible to answer a good many questions, which the decipherer must 
put to himself. They give merely surface-views, and nepessarily leave one in doubt regarding 
the depth of the strokes and the minor details of .the state of the stones. Nevertheless, one 
portion of the old materials, the photograph of the Sahasrfim rock, still retains a considerable 
value. For, since it was taken, the rock has suffered a good deal. Pieoes have peeled off at 
the edges of the old exfoliations, and a new one has formed. Thus, to the left of the old 
exfoliation the letters vam & have disappeared, in line 1, and on its right side the signs -iydwi 
tavachhal-, • Similarly line 2 has lost, after sidhihe, a stop and the syllable am, and to the right 
of the exfoliation the letters t.-Sm eha aihta. The nqw exfoliation has destroyed some letters in 
the middle of lines 6-8.* . . 

The most important changes in the text of the Sahasrfim- Edict, which the new edition 
exhibits, are 1. 2, sadvachhalS Ifor saviihohhalS, s<uhi[o] for the conjectural husaiii te and 1. 8, -t 
i. e» ti, for yi. With respect to the first word it must be noted that the paper cast proves 
distinctly (1) that there is no Anusvfira after tlje second sign, (2) that the shape of this second 
sign slightly differs from that used for vi. The corresponding, passage of the Rfipnath E dict 
/has according to B qnite distinctly chhavaohharS, which represents exactly the Sanskrit 

# 

shadvaUaram , “ a period of six years.” * There is not the slightest doubt that the sign 

be equivalent to and ^ , and that it is possible to read sadvachhalS . The form sad for 

Sanskrit shad occurs in the dates of the Pillar Edicts I. — VI., where we have sad-vrvisati 
** twenty-six,” and it must be noted*that the dialect of the Pillar Edicts and of the Sahasram 
inscription is the same. The forms, tadatva (K&lsi, Dhauli, Jaugada X.), dvo (GirpAr I.)/ doe, 
(GirnfirIL), and dvddasa (GimAr III., IV.) prove that groups with va are admissible m the 
ancient Pali of the inscriptions just as in that of the Buddhist scriptures. 8 Hence the word 
sadvachhalS is also grammatically unobjectionable. * 

These reasons appear to me sufficiently strong to warrant the assertion that the reading 
savichhaU can only be upheld in defiance of the fundamental principles of philology. * He 
who still adopts it, has first to select an interpretation of the second sigh which yields a word 
without any meaning, and next has to emend it as well as the perfectly intelligible form of the 
Rfipnftth version.* I, of course, have to plead guilty to having committed both these mistakes. 
My excuse must be that in 1876 I was still under the erroneous impression ’that the Asoka 

. l 

1 Ante , Vol. VI. pp. 149ff. The facsimile of the EllpH&h version is an exact reproduction of the rubbing, which 
has not been touched up or corrected in any way. 

2 For further details see the notes to the transcripts. 

* See E. Mxiller, Simplified Gfrcmmcur of Pali, p. 54. 

4 It is quite possible that the lovers of emendations will point to the readings ewuachhalA or saihvachhalS in the 
Mysore versions, as to proofs for the necessity of correcting those of 1 2 * 4 Sahasram and Bdpn&th. I have shewn in my 
paper* on the new inscriptions, to be published in Dr. Hultzsoh’s continuation of .the Epigraphia Indica, that sa and taih 
may likewise be equivalents of Sanskrit ehcuf, ' * 
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■ inscriptions required corrections in every line, and were full of the most absurd mistakes. 
Thanks to Drs, Burgess and Fleet, it is now evident that they have 'been well incised and that 
most of them show only few and trifling mistakes. Moreover, the necessity for, nay the incli- 
nation to make, extensive or even more frequent alterations disappears, in the same degree as 
the character of the language and the contents of the edicts come to be bettor understood. 
The retention of the forms sadvachhaU and chluwachhtire with the sense of u a period of .six 
years” has, of course, a most important bearing, With this explanation it appears that the 
Beloved pf the gods had been an adherent of tho Samgha not about four, but about nine years 
and that when the inscriptions were incised his reign must have been longer than those of 
- most of’ the later Maurya princes. 

With respect to the substitution of tho reading for Dr. BlmgvAnlftPs conjectural 

emendation Imsam te, I have to add that M. Sonar t has vindicated its correctness long ago, 6 and 
has been the first to recognise that tho reading of tho Mysore versions mmthui, the present 
participle of the AtmanSpada of the verb n,s\ fully agrees, 6 I must also acknowledge that the 
division of the words lihhdpaydthd (1, 7) and likhdpuijatha have boon taken over from his 
edition. 

Turning to the Rupnfitli version tho most important now readings are stiHWcdni for 
sdtiraMhdm, adhaiiydnx for adhitisdni, and sayha up* tv for m\h<jhtt-}>apUv<> all inline 1. M. Senarfc 
had # long ago given sdti(tt)hdnu 'Dr. Fleet’s paper-cast shows that tho indistinctness of the 
sign is due to an attempt at correcting tho Mu gad hi mtilvka to mtirvhi, which the ancient 
dialect of the Central Provinces; no doubt, required. My old reading adhitiadni , on which I 
based one half of tho historical deductions ‘given in the introduction to my first edition, has 
been objected to by Professor Oldonborg ami afterwards by M. Senart, who have proposed 
adhitiydni or adhatiydni equivalent to Pjlli adljiatiya.av addhalayya “two and a half.” The 
paper-cast certainly makes the second form very probable, and tho distinct reading of Mr. Rice’s 
Brahmagiri version adhdbiydni fully confirms it. With respect to tho third change, I must . 
confess that, looking now at ray old facsimile, I cannot understand how I overcame to read papite* 
The first letter is their cloaidy an n, not a pa* But, I fear, tho recognition of tho truth has only 
come to mo, after seeing tho Mysore versions, where Mr. Rico has at once given correctly 
upayibe. The paper-cast of R&pnfith shows npJu quite plainly, but it prove# also that tho vowel * 
attached to the second consonant has boon destroyed. There am flaws both to tho right and to 
the left of the top of the pa, one of which in tho rubbing has assumed tho appearance of an t. 
But, the real reading of the stone was probably upStfi* Tho now division of tho words l&khapt* 
tavaya-ta, has been .taken over from M. Sonart’s edition? Tho text of tho fragments of the 
Bairat Edict has been prepared according to two impressions on thick country paper, likewise 
sent to me by Dr. Fleet. They show tho shallow letters reversed, and give a faithful picture of 
the state of the rock, which apparently has a very uneven surface*, and lias beam greatly injured 
by the peeling of the uppermost layer. Tho Totters are fury large, between an inch and a half 
and two inches high, but few among them stand out quite clear. 

ax ? una ^ e present a now translation and discussion of tho contents of the New 

Edicts, since that would necessitate a reproduction of tho exact text of the Mysore, versions ’ 
according to Dr. Hultzsch’s new impressions, which I have agreed to reprint only after my 
article ion tho Southern edicts has boon published in tho continuation of tho J PJpujraphia Indica . 
But, there arc two points on which I must say a few words. First, I must point out that the 
position of those scholars, who deny the identity of tho D&v&nAth Piyfl of tho Now Edicts with 
^^ a< ^ as b become exceedingly difficult and precarious since tho discovery of 
e Mysore versions. For, there a brief mUnmi of ASoka’s well-known Dhamma is tacked on to 
a r«e reproduction of the contents of tho Sahasram and R&pnftth texts, and tho writer gives a 

. 5 4nie, Tol. XX. pp. 154ft * — 

• St*, Note* »j SpisrrjpMe InMmke, No. 4, p. 11 (Jour. ACatiqu*, 1802, p. 482). 
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portion of his signature in the Northern characters used in _ . 

■Lw taw W their .ether, DerWUi, Who'S ^ 

of India as tt as Magndha in the East and Mahishamandala ifthTso^ a tT b ***** 
nsed in Ins inscriptions many of the phrases and ‘term; pecnSar to * 
gods, but also tried to spread those particular principles of morality wHeh theS^ ^ 
king recommended to his subject as the Dhamma ensuring endless merit and blissth^^ 

Secondly, os the heading of Dr. Beet's facsimile, noHiehed with Hi. ™ 

" the year 256, ”1 think it only right to sty a word regarding the question, tojtho pL”™” 
w.th the nnmerde are to be mterproted, ta to state more diatinctlj, th» I he™ done SHZ 
“T”? “ “f ” objections raised against „ 7 tramMon, nor the new esphteato 

eabehtuted for then, by Profoseor Oldenberg and M. Senart,r tempt me to gire thm np 
P»rth» rtotorehto h.ve, however, tanght me that the science of Sahterto, 

FtoriiMa,- fe. i r^smadldhentd ,Mi ti, may be appropriately rwrderri into siit 
(as p rofessor Pischel first demanded) by tyam cha srdmnd Vyushtena [Teritd] dm shalpancl&sada- 
dhJcasate [varsMnam] vyushto iti. lor vyushta, an irregular form of the participle passive of 
mas certainly occurs with the sense of “passed away, elapsed.” Thus we read in the Gobhila 
Grihyasutra II. 8, 8, jananad dasardtrS vyushte katarSM smiivatsarevd ndmadheyam |j “ When a 
period of ten (days and) nights, a period of one hundred (days and) nights or ayearhaselapsed, 
the name-giving (takes place).” * Further, I will state that when I render ati by adhL, I 
simply mean to declare the meaning of the two words to be equivalent. Ati appears not railly 
for adh in the older language. Thus we have rdjdiMja* for rdjddhirdja, atipadd sdkvari “a 
Sakvar! verse with a foot in excess,” Mahilbhashya, Vol. IT. p. 139 (Kielhom)™ and so forth. 
Finally, the omission of vtmMntim, whichhas caused such difaoulties to my. two crities, appears 
to me quite m keeping with the character of the ancient Indian prose, where with numerals 
nouns like “ cows, men, pieces of gold ’’ and so forth are ^frequently omitted, provided that 
Borne other word, which occurs -in the sentence and is incompatible with the iahya artha, mates 
it necessary to supply the omitted word by lakshand. This incompatible word is inour .case 
vivuthd ‘elapsed,’ which requires a noun denoting a period of time to be understood. , 


The now explanations of Professor Oldenberg and M. Senart are made unacceptable 
by various hazardous assumptions. Both scholars separate said, which they take to be 
the representative of sattvdh, from the numerals and assume that, among the remaining 
syllables mpmhndldti, sa stands for sa[td] (100) and pathnd for pamnd[sa] (50). They fur ther 
emend Id to chhd (6) ^and explain the final iti 'by iti. The result is, dmS sa\ta] part nd[ta] 
ld[ckhd] ti satd vivuthd ti or in Sanskrit, ihS Sati pafiohdsat shad iti sattvd vymhfd iti, which 


7 Zeitschrift&er JD. Morg. GeselUohaft, Vol. XXXV, pp. 474 ff., and Ind. Ant. loo. cit. 

* Tho passapo has boon correctly rendered by Professor OldeDbfrg, Sacred Boolcs of the Mast, Vol. XXX. p. 87. 
Professor Knauor’s translation, "M von der'Geburt der zehnteTag odor der bunder fate otter aucfiein Jahr' angebrochen, 
involves two mistakes against tho grammar, -as dahrdtra' does not mean “the tenth- day" nor Satardtra “the 
hundredth." Moreover the words “lei ... . einjahr angebrochen, ” i.e. “ has a year begun" do not express what the 
author moans to say. Tho commentators, of course, correctly explain vyushtth y aHhrAnbt. t 

9 Ihis is the form which occurs invariably on the coins and inscriptions of the IndorSkytfcian period, see e. g. 
Mpigraphia Indica , Vol. I. pp. 3 M and 393, No. VIII. and' No. XIX ‘ 

10 With respect to M. Senart's other objections I may add that he is quite right in saying that “ two by-fifty- six- 
exceeded- hundreds " for two hundreds exceeded by fifty six " is not a good or correct expression. But the Hindus 
are very loose in tho use of their compounds, and similar bad idioms, where an independent word has to be connected 
not with a whole compound but only with one of its parts, are not rare. In the second edition of his Sanskrit grammar, 
para. 1816, Professor Whitney has collected a few examples among which Mann’s (VI. 54) d&rup&tram cha mrinmayam 
Y ™ st sfriking. I have given a few others in the Zeitschriftf der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gtesellschaft, 
Vol. XL. pp. 582 and 544. Among them an&ehariyaluU vctsaih is from the Pali, where, by the bye, they are even 
more common than in •Sanskyifc. In the dates of the inscriptions a good many turns occur, which are much worse than 
Asoka s little slip,. Thus we have, Mvikramak&l&titasafkvatsaraikamvaiyadKikaSdtaik&daieshu for Vikramasamvat 
1199, and in tho Aiholo inscription., ante, Vol. V, p. 70, in order to express the figure 3735, 

trhhSateu trisahasrhhu bMratdd dhavdd itali \ 
tapt&bdaJatayuktfohw gatfyhv abdhh% panefyasu II , 

It lasted some time, until fche verse was correctly interpreted. 
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means according to Professor Oldenberg “ 256 beings hare passed (into Nirv&^a),” and accord- ' 
ing to M. Senart “256 men have been sent forth on mission^.” 

My special objections against this very- unceremonious treatment of the text- are,. (1) that 
cardinal numerals are never shortened, in the manner assumed, neither in ancient nor in 
modern Indian inscriptions ,« while in those of the seventh and later centuries the first syllable of 
an ordinal is put occasionally for the whole, see e. g. ante, Vol. XIII.p. 84, 1. 40, and Yol. XV. 
n 340 1 57 where dvi occurs for dvitiya, (2) that, to judge from the analogies, furnished by 
the forms sad-u-vUati and u-mh-ndM in the Pillar Edicts, the form Ma is not admissible in 
the dialect of the Sahasram inscription, and (3) that tlio phrase dum Mprf] p«nma[«o] h 

would not be idiomatic, chhq cha being required instead of chid ti. The meaning, which 
Professor Oldenberg elicits by his remarkable interpolations and emendations, is more 
curious than interesting. M. Senart’s translation is on the contrary very interesting, and 
would make the passage historically valuable, if it could be upheld. This is, however, not 
possible, because it rests on the same doubtful assumptions as Professor Oldenberg s, and 
because the proofs for various minor auxiliary statements, such as, that wms means ‘to depart 
on missions,’ and vivutha ‘missionary,’ and that the R&pnath text has the reading vivasttaviyZ, 
have been omitted. Under these circumstances I can only adhere to my former interpretation, 
which makes it unnecessary to do violence to the authentic text. Aiid it is a matter of course 
that I still hold the jpbsage to refer to the 'time elapsed since Buddha s death and the 257th 
v4tr after Buddha to coincide with the, last of Atoka’s roign. As according to the begin- 
ning of these edicts Atoka’s connection with the Buddhists had lasted upwards of eight years, 
his conversion falls about the twenty-ninth year of his reign. 


ThU Sahasr&m* Edict, 

iD&v&a&ril 3?iy£ kd . 


. . . tai I aril 

k© 1 sumi | n|Xl 2 cku b&dharii 
pa[la]kagit6 [1J sadvackkale* 
8&dM[kJ6 . . . 


[$t . . 16na | 

[J^ariibudipasi l ariimisarii ddvd | 
saik[t&] [2j 4 nmnis& misarii d§v. 


. . . . makatat&va 

ckakiye pdvatav6|[.J JEkudakSna 
pi paI[a]-[3] kama- 

mindnd vipuld pi siiag. 

. kiyd a a ▼•![.] 

S% dt&yfi atMyd . iyarii 
s&v&ad l 8 T *• ] khudakd oka uddld 
ok& pa- [4] l[a]kamariitu [ - ] 
Aikta pi cka 7 \ j&natktu 1 cliila- 
[tk]itik.* oka , palakamS 
kotu \ [ « ] lyarri oka afck, 0 
vadkisati l vipularii pi oka 
ra^kisati [6] diy&dhiyarh 
avaladkiydnft diyadhiyam 

vad&wati l ['. ] 


The Erdpnftth Edict 
D6vdnarh - Piyd-hdvatfi - dkft [:] 
*dti[ld]kdni 18 adhatiLy]&ni ia 

va-ya u — sumi — p&k& ia 
[sa][va]k^ w »o-chu b&dki 

pakatd[;] sdtildkd — cku* 
chhavackar£ ya Bumi-*- 
hakarti 17 sagha 11 - upie u 
[1J b&dhi- cku ao - paktttd 
[.] Y fi]« - im&ya — k&lAya — 
Jatfabudipasi amisft-ddvA — 
kusu # id - d&ni * m[i]s.- ka$& 90 
[,] Pakamasi - ki4sa 28 *— pkalo 
nd-oka — - mahatatfl, - 

pftpoiavd[.] kkudakdna 
lii ka a *[2] pi — pariwna ■— 

mindna— sakiyG — [p]i puld* e — 
pi svagd — drfldhavd** [.] 

33fciya 07 — afcMya cha—* Rdvuad « * 
•— katO [:*) Kkudakft- oka- ud&lfi**. ♦ • 
oka- pakamathtu * ti [ . ] cka 
Ata — pi-cha — jdnariitu iyam- 
pakar. 20 - va[3]kiti - ckim(hitik^- 
siya t - ] lya-ki afck6 va- 
(Jhi«vadhisiti vipula-cha* 

va<}hifciti ■ # apala^kiy^nft- 

diya(}kiya — vacjkisata 00 [ . 3 
Iya — cka afchd pavatisu* 1 - 


Tho Bftir&t Edict. 
Dflv&n&ih Piyd &k& fs] 

sftti P] 

vas&n[i] ya kaka* 7 updsa- 
kd a * ’ .. b&^kafrii] 


Btt[rii]gkd 
b&dha ok. 


[2] a[ik]mabaayd 
upaydtd 88 
» • * • 

[8] 


Jarhbudipasi amisft n. ddvfi [h]i» 
U*[4] 


.o hi 6s 
cbakiyfi . 

minfinft*® 
pi fivagfl 


masa fisa 
ad mahatandva 


[ka]ma — 
, . [5] vipnld 

c.hnkyd dl&dhdta.S“ 


ud&ld 
ti 


.. . [k]& cha 
palakamatu A 
A[th]ta pi cha 4 * 
chilutUit. 


. . . . . .. lari P» 

vadhisft . [7] . . 

, yadkiynrti vadhisati [ 8j 


u Professor Oldenberg adduce, bati m an abbreviation for batti>h»a from tho Jour. Do. Dr. Boy. ™ 

Y . it 188. Dr. Stevenson's reading bati 82 is erroneous. The inscription has Htiyt 2, see Archaol. Swti. mm.*™- 
p. 86, and Reports, Vol. IV. p. 118. The abbreviation (ti for divan and similar ones, to whwh .womssw, 
OMsnbwg also refers, do not prove anything regarding the treatment of the cardinal numerals. 
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The SahasrAm Edict. The BApnath Edict. 

Jya* • • • Vivu- WkMpSta — vdlata hadha 88 

thena duvS sapamnAlA cha [ . ] Atlii r4]sil&thublie- 88 si- 
ti.[6] sate 10 vivutta-ti [aft Mfckambhasi - MkhiipStavaya 81 - 
na phu] 256 [.] Ima cha ta[.] 8 ‘ Btin& — cha — raya- 
athaA pavatdsu [1.] ^ . . janeuAyilyatakata paka-aMle 

ySthSi ya . [vjtl a-[7] savara vivas 6 — tava[vu]ti 35 [.] 
thi hctA. silSithatiihhfii Yyuthena-suvane-katie 30 (sQ na 
tatapilikh. . . . th . . i 11 [8] phu) 256 sa — [3] taviv&sa-ta [6] 


The Bairfit Edict. 


1. B »i»» S that tlic M syllabi, is hi, not hi, w A and the facile „m* m!Kest 
The direct photoginph nsod ioi; tie tat edition he. cleanly -i,Sni mhmMalii UloS J, 
wpasako and huoam a at the beginning of the line. 


2. The upper half of the vertical stroke of na is iniured 
been no. J • 5 


anij the reading may have 


3. Neither A nor B shews any trace of an Anusvilra after the second syllable But B 
shews a deep abrasion to the right of the va, extending about a third of an inch from the 
circular portion and the vortical stroke as far as the horizontal line at the top of va It is 
deepest close to tlio akxhara, but the outlines of the latter are nevertheless clearly distinguishable 
Prom the right end of the horizontal line at the top of the va issues a vertical one, whichis longer 
than that of the .vowel i. For this reason and because the Eflpnath eclict has clearly ckha- 
vachltarc, it is necessary to read sadvttchhal& instead of sctvichhuls, which latter form besides 
makes no sense. Iho mistake was originally mine, hut has been adopted by all my successors 
in the explanation of tlio edict. Tlio photograph lias sddhiU | ait and after the break t. etena 
cha aihialcna. 

4. llio ^-stroke is not certain, and the reading may have been also s amt am or samta , 
which both aro equally admissible. The new materials make Dr. BhagvanMI’s conjecture 
husath te, which I adopted in my first edition, absolutely impossible. Before earn stands only 
the stroke marking the division of the words. The photograph hag in line 3 mmisd misam 
deva hxtd pala t after the first break [}i]i iyarit phale, and after the second yam mahatatd, etc. 

5. The space between the vertical stroke of hi and the right hand stroke of g . is about 
an inch and a quarter, and just double the size of that between the vertical stroke of hi and 
the left side of ye. It is, therefore, most probable that a letter, either sa or cha, hag been lost,' 
the restoration sahiyd or chahiyd being required by the sense * and the parallel passage of the 
Rftpn&th edict. The photograph has HU before the break. 

6. Read sdvand. As the apparent a-stroke of the second syllable is rather short a$id 
running off! into a point, it is possible that it is due to a Raw in the rock, 

7. There is no Anusvdra after cha, but there is a rather deep abrasion, which extends all 
along the upper half of the vertical stroke. 

* . . * 

8. The photograph has plainly ohilathitihS . The last two vowels are now injured. 

9. The photograph has plainly athe, the second syllable of which is at present almos 
entirely gone. 

10. The photograph has distinctly iyaih cha savane. Possibly sa p amndh d tisatd to be read. 

11. The photograph has distinctly Uhhdpaydthd and tihh&payatha. The word pi stands 
above the line. Of the last syllable ef the edict nothing has been preserved, but the upper part 
of a vortical stroke to which the vowel i, is attached. The ya, which Sir A. Cunningham and 
I have given formerly, does not exist. B shows clearly that peculiar shape of the edge of a 
large exfoliation, by which the real consonant has been destroyed, has produced the mistake. 
The lost consonant no doubt was ta and the reading U, as M. Senart has suggested. The 
correct division of the words Uhhdpaydthd and likhdpayatha has been first given by M. Senart. 
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12. According to the new materials it would seem that first satilSMni was incised and 
then partly erased, a ra being at the same time placed before it. No doubt the clerk copied 
sdtiUkdm the MUgadhi form, and then wanted to put in sdtireMm, as the vernacular of the 
Central Provinces required. In the transcript of this edict the horizontal lines between the 
words indicate that they stand close together in the original. 

. 18 According to the new materials the reading adhatiyuwi, which is possible also accord- 
ing to ray facsimile, is more probable than adhatuuni. The did of my first edition is simply a 
misreading . 

14. M. Senart’s msa is a misreading, the new materials giving vu-ya-snmi as plainly as 
the facsimile attached to the first edition. 

15. Read hakd ; the stroke, intended for the curve of the first consonant, has been attached 
by mistake to the top. 

16. Both according to A, and B, especially according lo B, lira first letter is an imper- 
fectly formed sa, exactly as it looks in my facsimile. B seems to shew before As the somewhat 
indistinct outlines of a va, while A luis a blurred sign exactly like that on my facsimile. Though 
there is no trace or a letter in the blank space, the possibility that, the reading may have been 
•updsahe, is not absolutely precluded. 

17. M. Senart’s MM is neither supported by my old facsimile nor by the new materials, 
which all shew short vowels. The AuusvtLra stands low at the foot of the An. 

18. B shews gha plainly, sa more faintly, while A agrees exactly with my old facsimile. 
The reading may have been saijhmh, tathijluuit, or sag ha, 

19. The first letter is undoubtedly « according to the old and the new materials, and the 
third te. Tho vowel, attached to the second, is not distinguishable, in A. und B, and the reading 
may have been either iipitc or 'ttpStu. 

20. B shews that tho veal reading is bihlhi liot bddlihii , ns M, Benart has, the dot after dhi 
being much too small for an Auusvfira. Chit for chu (my misreading) is distinct on all the 
materials, especially on B. 

21. The horizontal vowel-stroke, attached to ya, 1ms according to 1$ on the right a portion 
of an upward line, and the correct reading sooms, therefore, to be yi (not yd) ; compare Mdhi 
for IddhS and pavatisu for pavutfou. 

22. Both A and B shew somewhat faintly mi and to tlm right or I lie upper portion of the 
vertical stroke of sa a deep abrasion. It must remain uncertain, whether the muling was misd 
or misam. 

23. The initial & of estl consists of an acute angle and in open at the Imho, the third line 
having been left out, I suppose, accidentally* 

24. The new materials, especially B, shew hi kapi partmauunvut^ which, nw T have proposed 
formerly, must probably bo altered to hi fohh pi p ti ham a m w tin a , Ka might, however, stand, if it 
were possible to assume that the Pali had preserved tho ancient neuter Awl* B makes it probable 
that ra w'as originally ha and that a very short portion of the crossbar 1ms been lost accidentally 
by an abrasion on the loft, B shows distinctly that the last, syllable is not nil but via, the 
apparent ^-stroke being due to a flaw in tint stone, 

25. The first letter of pipuU is slightly injured, hut the muling given is even according 
to B more probable than vipulL The form need not cause suspicion, as the sporadic change 
of va to pa is not uncommon in the literary P&li and in that of the inscriptions. 

26. Bead irddhavi* The ro is certain, but the apparent stroke before dhtt, which M, Senarfc 
b^Hetes to be an £ is not connected with the consonant and clearly due to a flaw in the stone. 
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27. htuja must not be changed to Stdya, as M. Senart proposes; it is the dative of the 
feminine Btem eti, which appears in etissu, etmam, and so forth. The nse of the feminine for 
the masculine is common enough in these inscriptions; compare e. g. above 1. 2, imdya h&laya. 

28. B proves most distinctly that atd not mhtd is the reading. The form ata for a m ta 

occurs also in the Kalsi Rock-Ed. XIII. 2, 6, atSsu, and is protected by numerous analogies 
like magala for matlujala, kiti for Jciiiiti, and so forth. 6 

29. The vowel of this word is not distinguishable. It probably was pakarS, and may be 
a mistake for pahamS, as M. Senart thinks, or equivalent to palcdrS, “ manner” (of acting). 

30. Read vadhisati . 

31. Tlie « -stroke of the last syllable of pavatisu is very short, but unmistakable, especially 
in B. The correction pavatesu, which M. Senart proposes, seems to me unnecessary, as in Pfili 
i frequently appears for Sanskrit e . 

32. Hadha is cither a mistake or a vicarious form for hidha. The words Wchdpeta-vdlata 
are as plain as possible on the new materials, and B shews that the rock has not been worn away. 
On the supposition tiiat vdlata stands for pdlata, i. e. paratra, with the in Pali not unusual 
softening of the pa, the clause may be translated : « This matter has been incised by my order 
in the far distance (m the districts) and here {in Magadha ).” The last words remind one of the 
phrase in Rock Edict V, hida UMUsu chd nagaWsu, (K. 1. 16). With this interpretation the 
sense is unobjectionable, but it may be urged that the parallelism of the next phrase and the 
corresponding passage of the Sahasrilm edict make it probable, that there should be a future 
participle passive instead of the past participle passive. If that seems indispensable, it will suffice 
to insert one single syllable and to write l&khdpetava-vulata, L&hhdpetava, i. e. lelchapetavva is 
as good as Uhhdpetamya . M. Senart’s extensive changes seem to me neither necessaxy nor even 
advisable as they destroy tho sense of the passage. 

33. In B the dental tho, and the final i of atlni are perfectly recognisable. In A these 
signs look exactly like those of the old facsimile. Cha has been inserted as a correction. 
SildthubM is not very plain on the old facsimile, but unmistakable both in A and B. The 
cftango of a to n has been causod by the influence of the labial ; compare E. Muller, Simplified 
Bali Grammar , p, 6. 

34. Read Uhhdpdtnvaya . With the termination vaya for viya compare sugh words as 

supaddlaye , dupatipddayd, and so forth. The final ta stands for ti, i. e. iti. It is, 
however, not absolutely necessai’y to correct ta to ti 9 as M* Senart does. For, the Mah&eashtrf 
ia 9 which appears for iti in tho boginning of a verse or of a sentence, points to the former 
existence of a vicarious form it a, which might be shortened to ta. * 

35. The vowel of the penultimate syllable, which is much injured, is doubtful; that of the 
antipeuultimate ^ is clearly d, *ot i, as M. Senart’s transcript makes it. 

36. Vyuthena, not Vy a then a, is the reading; but the ^-stroke is very short, and the 
semicircular stroke of the yet very thick. 

37. The final % of vasdni is at least probable, and it is certain that there is no Anusvara 

after, the na . Possibly yath hahatii to be read. ♦ 

38. The Anusvara of smhgH is not certain. Both the impressions have clearly upaydtS 
not upayite. 

39. The second syllable of amisi stands above the line. The following syllable may have 
been noth, but the stone is just here very rough. Mvihi, now known as the reading of the 
Mysore versions, is tolerably distinct with the exception of the last consonant, which is rather 
faint. 
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40. OhahiyS not ehahayS is the real reading. The first sign of hamammSnd is half gone. 
There is no ya after it. 

41. Chahye looks almost like tahyS, because the cha has boen made triangular and the 
lower line is fainter than the two others. ■ 

42. The Annsvara of a, hid is not certain, the other two signs arc faint, bat recognisable. 


FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 

BY GEO. FR. D’PKYTTA. 

Jfo. 17 . — A Cinderella Variant J 

Once upon a time there lived a Icing with his qneen and two children, tho elder a daughter 
* , ?Z or twelve years of age, and the youngor a boy about seven years old. At this 
of about te Mbriune to lose their mot her. 'J’he princess supplied 

time the pnneess of h „ brotllcl . iuul other domestic affairs ; and everything 

^ r lonp his mind Jt 

tolrryTgS L fear his second wife should ill-treat his daughter and son. 

Now it happened that there lived close to the palace a widow who also had a daughter 
of a^out he same ago as the prineess, and so like her that, ht le or no difference could 
be seen between the two. The princess, after she lmd hn.shed her domestic du .es, was m 
the habit of visiting this widow and Bpending some tune there. IhcYuimv, too, took a great 
liking to the princess, and every time she was v.s.fed by he g.rl. she would dress her 
hair dlkher with wreaths of flowers and shew her much kindness. While treating the 
princess in this manner, sho would often Bay 

„ rt m „.t ™k your laUior to »»«* »bm S'™ «"» >»» la* to do, nl b 

V Wtarto ”?* 

the more for it. As for his marriage, 1 cannot tell why ho does not marry. 

Things went on like this for several months, and the widow said lira same thing eveiy day 
to the prinoess. So one day the princess said to her father 
“Father, why don’t you marry another wife V ’’ 

The king, however, said “My dear child, I do not want to marry for the sake of you 
and your brother. There is every probability that your step-mother may ill-treat yon, and 

injure you.” 

The following day, when the princefl# viaitwl tho widow, who told l\vv what the king said, 

tut the widow said to her : — • ... 

“Oh, what an idea for your father to have. Do not hvYwvv a word of it. Ank him again 
to marry, and if ho says that he is afraid of your boing ilUmitrtl. wiy it will not bo bo/ ^ 

So in tbe evening, at supper, the princcHs, again, Haiti to liur father:— “ Why don’t you 
marry again?” 

And tho king repeated the same reason. Upon this the princess mud “ No, no, father, a 
will not bo so. On tho contrary, it will bo a relief to mo in my domestic duties.” 

Bat tho king soomod to pay no heed to tho princess’s words, and so thu widow resorted to 

■ other tricks. . 

One day, as the princess was cooking something, sho happened to leave Ike kxtehon fora 
kittle while, and the widow came and put in tho pot a handful of saml.^ Anothor day, 8 aoa 

fttotfWWfcA l fT III W ' IM I - I,'. - — ■ *' " *' “*“*** 

tr**, ■ . i [j, must be remembered that this in an ladian Cbri.tian talo.—fcn. 1 
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n the same way and put in a great quantity of salt. On a third day she put in a lot of earth 
And so on for many days. The king used to be surprised to find his food eooked'in such a way* 
and thought that, because he would not marry a second time, the princess was doing it* on 
purpose to vex him and to force him to marry. However, he thought it best to make himself 
sure as to who was really doing the misohief. So ohe.day he left the house in the presence of 
the princess, and, returning quietly by another door, hid himself in such a position as to watch 
everything that was being done in the kitchen. The princess pu't a pot of rice on the oven 
to boil, and went to a well close by to fetch water. In the meantime the widow, who had seen 
the princess^ going to the well, came in and threw in the pot a lot of sand, and went away 
The king, who had seen everything, now came out of his hi.ding plaoe, and, after the princess 
came back with the water, he returned to the house, as if he had come from a 

In another half hour the dinner was ready, and the princess laid it on the table, and 
they sat down to partake of it. While they were eating, the >in g ga id : 

“ My dear daughter, now tell me, who is it that tells you to say to me that I must marry f 
Is it your own idea, or has any one else suggested it to you ?” 

The princess replied : — “ Father, it is our neighbour, the widow, who tells me to speak to 
you in that way. And I think it is only reasonable that you should marry.” 

“ But,” said the king, “ as I told you before, your step-mother may treat you very badly.” 

And the princess said : — “ No, father, it will not he so.” 

• The king then said to her: — “ Yery well, I will marry again ; but should you complain of 
any ill-treatment at the hands of your step-mother, I will pay no heed to it. In feet, I will not 
even look at you.” 

Thus said the king, and it was settled that the king should marry again. And it happened 
that his choice fell on the widow, who was so kind to the princess. v , 

• i f ' ‘ 

Preparations were now made for the grand occasion, and on the appointed day 
was married to the widow with all possible folat, and henceforth she must be called the queen. 
The queen continued to treat the princess, with the same "kindness as before for a few days, and 
then, as f$ usual with step-mothers, began, to ill-treat her. She made her own daughter 
wear all the nice clothes of the princess, and do nothing all day bnt sit idle and eat sweets 
and such like things ; while the princess had to go in rags and hear the drudgery of the cook- 
house and other domestic work. The prince, too, was, under plea of being a mischievous 
child, sent to some school, where he was kept like an orphan. 

Day after day the queen took a greater dislike to the princess and ill-treated hjeh T&HE&ri 
Her hatred went so far th%t she could not even hear the sight of hei^ and- she/ iSerefore^ 
began to devise means to keep her out of sight, if not altogether, at lea# during the "day. So 
she one day told the king to*buy her a cow. The king, at first, Oe, saying they 

had no business with a cow, but the queen insisted on having nr cewjr at last, the king was 
persuaded upon to buy one. As soon as the cow was bought and brought home, the princess 
was ordered by her step-mother, the queen, to take her out to graze every morning, and not to 
return home till dusk. For her own food during" the whole day she was given bread made 
of bdjri.% The poor princess had no alternative but to obey. In fact she was only too glad, for 
it would keep her away the whole day, and save her the abuse she was wofii to receive from 
her step-mother. 

Every day, as soon as she got up in the morning, the princess could be seen with a bundle 
of bgjrt dakes in one hand and with tW other leading. the cow to the grazing ground some miles 
distant from the palace. Now it happened that the princess daily fed the cow with the hdjri 

a Bread made of btyrt is eater, smli by the very poor classes.. . 
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oakes that were her own food, and the cow, after eating them, deposited bhuhldrus 3 and 
tdnl&tds? with which the princess fed herself, and thus grew strong and stout. This change 
in the condition of the princess (for, it must be remarked, she was reduced to almost a 
skeleton while at home) excited the curiosity of the queen, who wondered what could be the 
cause of it. « 

One morning she sent the princess with the cow, without the bdjri cakes, telling her that 
they were not ready, and that her sister (for so the princess addressed her step-mothers* 
daughter) would bring them to her, when prepared. The object of the queen was, of course, to 
seud her daughter to watch the princess, as to what she did and ato that made tycr so stout. 
Accordingly, an hour or so after the princess had gone, her step-sister followed her with the 
bdjri cakes, which she gave to the princess, and, pretending to return home, hid herself 
close by, so that she could see everything that the princess did. Tho princess little suspected 
that her step-sister had concealed herself, and that she was watching her actions. So, as 
usual, she untied the bundle of bdjri cakes and fed the cow. No sooner had the cow finished 
the last morsel than she deposited hhukl&rm and tdnldrm, and with these the princess appeased 
her hunger and thirst. The queen’s daughter, who had seen everything from her hiding place, 
now went home. Her mother asked her if she and soon what the princess did to make her 
so stout and strong. . The girl said:— 

“ 0 mother, it is not* surprising that the princess is getting so stout and strong. As 
directed by you, I gave her tho hdjri cakes, and, pretending to go homo, I concealed myself 
so as to see everything. Tho princess thought I had gone bonus and she untied the bundle of 
Ujri cakes and gave them to the cow; and on eating tho cakes tho cow deposited 
' bhdJkldrds and tdnldrds. 0 what sweet a savour they sent forth ! In truth, I was half inclined 
to come out from the place of my coneoahnont and to ask fpr a share. Tho princess ate the 
Mulcldrds and tdnldrua ; and that, I am sure, is the reason why she gets so stout and strong.” 

" If that be the case,” thought tho queen to herself, u surely, it is bettor that I send my own 
daughter to graze the cow.” 

Thus it was decided that from the following day the princess should stay at home and that 
her step-sister should tako tho cow to graze. So, on the next day, as tho princess was about to 
take the* cow to the grazing ground, ,hor step-sister came up to her and said : — 

" Sister, let me take the cow to grhze. You must have been disgusted and tired, going 
with the cow daily. I wish to relieve you for a few days.” 

The princess little thought of the true reason of her step-sister’s anxiety to take the eow to 
graze, and so allowed her to go with the cow ; while she herself stayed at home, not in the least 
relieved of any troubles, as her step-sister had said, for she was shewn into the kitchen, where 
she had to work all day. 

The queen’s daughter, taking tho bundle of bdjri cakes, led the cow to the grazing-grotmd. 

. When she reached it, she untiod the bundle and fed tho eow wilh the hdjri cakes, every 
moment expecting to see the cow deposit bkilJcldrh and tdnldru^ but to her groat annoyance 
and disgust the cow dischai'god dung ! Tho girl, however, consoled herself with the thought 
. that, that being her first day, she must not expect hMMdrda ami Ldnldru*. But tho same thing 
. continued for many days, and the girl was reduced almost to a skeleton for want of food. So she 
told her mother how she had been disappointed, and that she was determined not to go again. 

This affair was the cause of further hatred on tho part of the queen towards the princess, 
( and she made up her mind to somehow or other get .rid of her. Tho queen, therefore, now and 
? 8gain, told the king that the princess was now grown up, and that he must dispose of her in 
9 hut the king paid no heed to what the queen said, 

sweetmeats made into balls, and the bMkl&rfis and t&nl&rtiv of the text were supposed to appease 
thirst s bMk means hunger, and thirst. 
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About' this time it happened that the king of a neighbouring country h%d an only son, 
whom the father desired to get married, but the prince said that he wished to select his own 
wife. lor this purpose he told the king to get up a dance and to invite to it all the neighbour- 
ing princesses, as well as other big folk. £he king, therefore, appointed an evening for the 
dance, and hundreds of princesses and the daughters ef nobles were invited. 

Milliners were at once called into requisition, and the girls vied with each other in choosing 
out dresses and slippers for the occasion. Our queen, too, got a very nice dress for her daughter, 
also a beautiful pair of slippers. The day appointed for the dance was fast approaching, and' 
all the girls were anxiously waiting to go to it, and were impatient to know who would be 
selected by the prince for his Vife. This was, however, a cause of great misery to our princess, 
for she thought to herself : — 

“ All the girls will soon go to the danoe, while I must sit at home. Oh that my mother 
were living ! Would she not get me a new dress to enable me to go too ? Even, though my 
mother was dead, my father would have done everything for me ; but he takes no notice of me 
now, and it will be useless for me to speak to him, for has he not warned me that, iflinnM 
anything go wrong, I must not complain, and also that he will .pay no heed to what I may say 
or do P Cursed be the hour when 1 insisted upon and persuaded my father to marry a second 
time ! ” 

Thus she thought, and burst into sobs and cries, and from her eyes ran a stream of tears. 
While the princess was in this mood, her godmother, who had been dead for some years, 
appeared to her, and asked her wbat was the matter with her, and what she wanted. The 
princess told Iher of her misfortunes since her mother’s death, how she was ill-treated by her 
step-mother, and every thing else that had occurred. She then told her that she wanted a dress 
and a pair of slippers to go to a danoe, which a neighbouring king had got up to enable his son to 
seleot a wife. 

“ Oh ! is that all P” said the princess’ godmother. “ Do not fret about it : make yourself 
easy. You will have every thing you want in time.” 

Thus she said and disappeared. 

In- due time the day of the dajjpe came, and hundreds of girls, each dressed in her best, with 
bright and variegated eoloured slippers, conld be see* making their way to the palace of the 
lring who had given the dance. The queen also sent her daughter handsomely dressed, thinking 
perhaps the prince might take a liking to her. At the appointed time dancing commenced, and 
the prince was seen dancing with several girls alternately. Our princess, who had seen all its 
girls going, and not yet having received the dress her godmother had promised, ■ thougbffhe 
vision was merely a dream, and again hurst into tears, when, she immediately sawa vtery 
handsome dress and a pair of golden slippers. Having dressed herself hastily she entered 
the king’s palace, and went into the dancing hall, when every b6dy s attention was at once 
rivetted on her — * dancing cease^ for a short time, and all admired the very beautiful dress, 
and the more beautiful features of the new-comer, All were at a loss to know who the 
stranger was. Even her step-mother and sister did not recognise her. In a little while 
dancing commenced with renewed vigour, and the prince, who was quite enamoured of the 
princess, danced with no one save her. The merriment continued till the small hours of the 
morning, when all the guests left one by one. The princess, whom the prince tried to stop, 
made her escape and left before every body, and going home resumed her usual dress, which was 
not much better than rags. 

Soon all the guests were gone and day dawned, and the king asked his son if he had made 
his choice. The prince said he bad, but that unfortunately he could not tell her name, nor did 
he* even know whence she came, and that he was, therefore, very unhappy. The prince 
now asked the king to give another dance, when, he said, he would tato more care in making a 
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proper choice. The king, who was very fond of him, iigrvml In <b so ; and, a month 'or so after, 
again sent invitations to different countries, stating the object lie iiad in viow in getting up the 
dance* 

The people, that tad come for the first dance, new thought that tho prince had not n^de 
his choice. They, therefore, ordered better drosses and slippers than on the first occasion', 
thinking that this time at least their daughters mighl xnivml in winning the prince’s love. On 
the appointed day hundreds of ladies with tkoir daughters proceeded to the palace with beautiful 
dresses, flaunting the best silks and displaying their very best jewellery. A few days before 
this, the princess, again began to think of her inability in go to the dance, and burst into tears, 
when her godmother again appeared toiler and comforted her, totting lior that she would, as 
on the first occasion, get a dress and slippers in time for the dance. She then asked her what 
was the result of the first dance, and the princess told her godmother all that had occurred,: how 
she went somewhat late ; how dancing ceased for a while, and all the people began to admire 
her ; how she remained unrecognised by any one, particularly hy her step-mother and sister ; 
how the prince danced with her alone ; and how, when she was going home after the dance, 
the prince tried to stop her, but she escaped from his grasp and went home before every one, 
and thus kept her step-mother and others in ignorance about her being at the king’s palace. 
Her godmother, upon this, said 

“My dear child, I am very glad to learn that the prince was enamoured of you, which I 
‘gather from his dancing with you alone; but, I think, you did not act rightly in making .your 
escape from him. On this occasion you must behave difforenlly, I am sure that, after dancing 
is over, the prince will try to keep you, but*you must, in making your escape, leave behind 
one of your slippers, which will bo the surest means of the prince’s being able to find you. 
In the meanwhile, compose yourself and bo cheerful.” Thus spake the godmother and 
disappeared. 

On the appointed day, when hundreds of guests had already gone to the palace, the 
princess was seated alone in her father’s house, anxiously waiting fur the dross and slippers^ 
and began to doubt the sincerity of her godmother. While she was yet thus thinking, she 
saw before her a very handsome dross, — even more handsome than that she got on the first 
occasion, — and also a pair of golden slippers, studded with gems of the first water* Thus 
equipped the princess went in all possibty haste to the king’s palace, and its she entered the balj 
wherein the guests were assembled and were already dancing, all the people wore struck dumb 
at the grandeur of the dress and the brilliancy of the slippers, and also at the noble demeanour 
and the handsome appearance of the new-comer. As on the first occasion dancing ceased for % 
while, while the people kept admiring the now guest. When dancing was resumed, the prince, 
who was bewitched by the beauty^ of the princess, would take no one except her to dance with 
him. They kept up the dancing till near dawn of day, when the guests began to leave, one aftwp 
another. This time the prince tried to stop the princess, hut who managed to free herself from* 
his grasp, and in the struggle to escape she lot one of her slippers come from her foot, and 
ran away with all speed, so as to bo at home before tho others* Sho reached her house and 
resumed her ragged clothes; and when her step-mother and sister returned home they 
little dreamt that the fair person they saw and ad mi ml so much was tho one they had soy 
ill-treated. 


The guests all went to their respective houses, but the prince snatched the slipper, and 
, unobserved and threw himself down in his father’s stables, thinking how to find out the 
owner of the slipper, whom alone he wished to marry. Tho king and his servants search## 
. palace and then the whole town for the prince, but ho was nowhere to be found. 


*jw^lse anight passed and in the morning the maid-servants (butJcint, sing, butMn) took 
^ ^ horses ; but instead of giving, tho gram to the horses they ate# 

* ^ fc0 *he* horses, * This the prince saw, and reproached them 
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their deceit. As soon as the voice of the prince fell upon the ears of the maid-servants, % 
said: — 

“ Oh dear prince, what are yon doing here ? The king is searching for yon all over the 
country, and, being unable to find you, he has become sick.” 

Bnt the prince said “ Away, yon hnmhngs. This is how yon do yonr work : yon eat the 
gram yourselves and give only the husks to the horses. No wonder yon are becoming fatter 
day by day, while the horses are becoming leaner and weaker. Go away now ; but take care 
of yourselves if you say a word about me to any one, at any rate to my father.” 

The maid-servants went away, but paid very little heed to the prince’s threats, and went 
and stood before the king, saying : — 

“Rdjd Sahel, Edjd Sdheb , dihdl tt lari gist Mi; Sir King, Sir King, if you will listen, there 
is a good story (news).” 

Upon this the king roared put i—“Kd Tiai ? Tumih khdtus M dni rartus Ml Ed sdhgtd 
te sdhgd ISgin. What is it ? You are always eating and always crying ! What you have to 
say, say quickly.” 

The maid-servants answered “ Good news, Raja Saheb, our prince is in the stables.” 

The king, however, would not give them credit, and therefore said “ Oh, get away l 
You are always telling me lies ! Why .don’t you say you want something ?” 

But the maid-servants swore that they did not want anything, and that they were telling 
him the truth, for they saw the prince with their own eyes. 

Thereupon the king went with the maid-servants to his stables, and he saw, as the 
maid-servants had told him, the prince lying on the floor. The king thus spoke to him 

“ Kd hdtii tdld ? Kandcham Mich parlam tuld gi Sdnsim hid talilidn likdldis ? Sang m$L 
Konim hdt WczlasSl tdvar, tidchd hdtjhSn ; k6nim pdih tdkila&Sl tuvar, tidekd pdin jhito 
hilaitl, tidchd dlld hdrin . Ow sdhg, hdpdijd tdld t$h paidam harm. What ails you my eon? 
What trouble has come upon you that you have concealed yourself in fche stable ? Has any one 
threatened injury to you P Tell me. If any one has lifted np his hands against you, I shall 
take (out) his hands ; if any one has biased his legs to do you harm, say, and I will take (cut) his 
legs if any one has looked on you with an evil eye, say? I will pull out his eyes. Or, say what 
you want, and I will see that you get it.” 

Upon this the prince said : — ft [Father, nothing ails me; nor has any one threatened me. 
My grief is this. Look at this slipper. If you cau get the owner of this slipper to nf^ryp^® 
will have everything and I shall be happy ; otherwise I will put an end to my life, ,hy t 
myself.” , ; <v i r ,A, £ 

The king then said : — “ Is this all that you are so grieved about? Yc#tr desire shall be 
fulfilled at any cost. In the meanwhile, come, leave the stables, and teke your meals * 

The prince got up and followed his father, resuming his usu&modd. The king then sent 
servants with the slipper the prince had picked up, with instructions to go from, house to house 
through all the town and even to neighbouring countries, ahd try it on the foot of every girl they 
saw and whatsoever girl’s foot it fitted, that girl was id be asked in marriage for the prince. 

Away went the servants from village to village and city to city, and inquired from house 
to house if there were any girls. Hundreds of girls were shewn them, and they tried the 
slipper on every one of the girls’ feet, but it fitted no due. At last they came to the house of 
our princess, and on inquiry from the servants if there were any girls in the house the queen 
shewed them her daughter* The servants tried the slipper on her feet, but it did not fit her ; 
so they asked if there was another girj, but the queen said there was no other girl besides her 
daughter.. The servantsnp^ went and searched the houses over again, but with no success. For 
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a second time they came to the princess’ house and asked to be shewn any girls that there mi gh t 
be in the house. This time, too, the queen produced her daughter, but in vain. The servants 
again asked if there was no other girl in the house, and tho queon again said there was none 
besides her daughter. The servants were about to go away whon, as Providenco would have it, 
they chanced to see the princess in the kitchen, and asked tho queon to call her out. Bn! the 
queen refused to do so, saying she was only a servant in tho houRe, and, therefore, it would 
hot be worth while trying the slipper on her feet. The servants, however, insisted on the 
girl in the kitchen, whoever she might be, being called out, and tho queen was obliged to call 
her out, which she did with tho greatest reluctance. Tho princess was soon iu tho presence of 
the servants, who asked her to wear tho slipper which they gave her, and which fitted to her 
foot exactly ; and what wonder, did it not belong to her P Tho servants next asked for an 
interview with the king, our princess’ father, with whom it was arranged that he should 
give his daughter in marriage to tho prince, tho son of their master, tho king. The king 
gave his consent to the marriage, and thus it was decided that the princess should marry the 
neighbouring king’s son, and a day, a few mouths aftor, was appointed for the auspicious 
occasion. 

During the interval from this date, which wo may call the day of betrothal of the 
princess and the prince, and tho day of tlieir marriage, preparations were being made on the 
grandest scale imaginable. Rice was ground l’or making pMc* and orS, n and all sorts of provi- 
sions were made ready for the great event. In duo .time tho appointed day came, and the 
marriage of the princess with tho prince was colobrated with great uelut and gnests were 
feasted for several dayB by both parfcios. This was, of courso, an event of groat jubilation for 
the princess, and for two reasons : — firstly, bocause shohatl boon fortunate in obtainingaprince 
'for her husband, for it must be remembered that, had it not boon for tho dances tha t were 
given by the prince and the timely aid of hor godmothor, sho would never hnvo boon married to 
a prince, as her father never paid tho slightest attention to hor*, secondly, because she 
had, at length, escaped from the drudgery of tho kitchen, and more so from ill-treatment 
at the hands of her stop-mothor. On tho other hand, it was tho greatest mortification 
to the queen, hor step-mother, who was frustrated in hor attempts to get hor own daughter 
married to the prince. She could not, howovor, do anything now, and bo she pretended 
*0 like what had happened, and show every possible respect for tho pi*incoss’ husband, and 
treated him and also the princess with apparent kindness. 

After spending a few days at his father-in-law’s house, tho prineo taking his wife went and 
lived at his own house. When several months had passed after their marriage, the princess 
became enceinte, and in due time, when nine months had olapsod, sho brought forth a beautiful 
child, a boy. 

In the meanwhile tho princess* slop-mother, who was still boat npnn mischief, kept on devis- 
ing plans to get rid of hor, and to got her daughter in her place. With this view, she one day 
asked her husband, tho king, to invito his daughter and son-in-law to spend a few days with 
them. The king accordingly sent an’invitatiou, which invitation his sou-in-law accepted, and came 
with his wife and child. The queen treated them with great kindness, and pretended love for 
the princess liko her own daughter. When a few days passed tho prince asked permission to 
go home, but tho queon askod him to stay a few days longer, Tho prince, however, said that 
he conld not stay any longer, as ho lmd to attend his father’s thirhdr. The queen then said 
that, if he could not stay, ho might at least allow his wife to remaitl a few days, and asked him 
also to oome again on a certain day, whon ho could go homo with his wife. Tho prince saw no 
objection to keeping his wife at hor father’s house, especially aftor so much entreaty from 
the queen, and, little Buspeoting tho mischief bUo was up to, ho allowed his wife to stay 

■ 1' J ^ "toforiptlon of pSU, ring. $M, see the tala of “BflpkhMl” ««{#, Vol. XX. p. 148, note 8. 

*• -'P'Mfcg. «**«> are described in thetaie of “ The Ill-treated Baughter.in.law," ante, Vol. XXI. p. 878, note-9 , , 
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another week or so, and, promising to come on a certain day to take her home he „ 
When the prince was gone the queen still shewed the same kindness to the process. * 7 ‘ 

One day, the queen called her daughter aside and said to her « When von eo th th n 

to-day to fetch water, the princess, as is her wont, is sure to come to help you If she 
to draw water from the well, you peep in and say to her - ‘oh, W beautiful^ 
reflection is in the water !’ Then ask her to let you wear all her jewels, which she will eertSy 
not refuse you to do, and ask her how you appear with all the jewellery. When she amJ 
stoops to draw water, hold her by her legs and throw her into the water, and come home sharp? 

The girl promised to do exactly as her mother said. 


During the course of the day the girl took up a vessel and told her mother she was eoimr 
to the well to fetch water. Upon this the princess also took up another vessel and followed 

her step-sister to the well. Now, while the girl was rinsing and washing the vessels the princess 
began to draw out water from the well, upon which the girl also peeped inside and said:— 

i. “ 0h > sister, how beautifully you reflect in the water ! Suppose I put on your jewels shall 
I also look as beautiful ? ” ? 

The princess, who did not, in the least, suspect any foul play, stripped herself of all her 
jewellery and put it on her step-sister, who then went and looked in the well, saying « Oh 
sister, I do, indeed, look very beautiful with all the jewellery, but, I must confess, your beauty 
beats mine hollow. Come, remove the jewels from my person and wear them yourself. Who 
knows, I may lose some, or some of them might drop into. the well.” 

The princess, however, said there was no necessity to be in such a hurry to remove them, 
but told her to keep them till they went home. The girl was only too glad that the princess 
was careless about the jewels. The princess now again began to draw water, and as she 
stooped to draw a bucket from the well, the wretched girl caught her by her legs, and, 
throwing her in, ran away, carrying the vessels they had brought for water. The 
cess was soon at the bottom of the well and was dead. 1 fiW ' 

A few days passed after this and the prince came to take his wife, the princess, home 
when the queen ushered in his presence, her own daughter, as his wife. Now, as we said 
before, this girl was about the same age as the princess, and in'appearance, too, there was little 
or no difference^and even her voice did not betray her. The prince, at first sight, had some 
misgiving about her, but thought that some circumstance or other might account for the very 
slight diffcrenco he perceived in her. He passed the day at his father-in-law’s, and, taking his. 
supposed wife with his child, went home. Before leaving the queen put in the place of her 
daughter’s breasts cocoanut shells, which made them look bigger, and thus deceived the 
thoroughly. When they had reached home the girl behaved to the child exactly as S mother 
would, that is, she would give, or pretended to give, suck to t£e child, bathe him,£nd so on. 
But the child always kept crying, particularly during the day, for want of tbilk,, * 

How it happened that during the night, when all used* to go to sleep, the princess^ 
though she was really dead, used to come to her husband’s house, ahd*by some charm,, 
put every person to a sound sleep ; and enferifig the bed-room, she used to give suck, 
to the child, and this kept the child from crying much in the night. After giving milk to her- 
child, the princess would sit on the Mndld* in the outer verandah, and sing: — 


“ VrpUhdi 

eh$U, 

themid 

hardhflt , 

Mis 

Mm 

98 

mdhj$ 

bhavidrd &6gi ? 

TJrphdhdt 

oh6U, 

ihanid 

karihtU, 

Mis 

kam 

90 

rndnjS 

im zogi ? 

tTrphdndi 

chdli, 

thanid 

JcarditU, • 

hdis 

1emh 

9 & 

mdhji 

sasrid zfigi ^ 

tJrphdndi 

oUU, 

ihanid 

TcardntM, 

Mis 

TsmU 

9 * 

mdhjS 

sdsu zeg'% ? 


I 

6 The Undid is a cot suspended by four chains or ropea, tied- to the four comers, on which people sit and swing 
about with their feet. It is a favourite article of furniture in the houses of natives, and those of the Bombay 
East Indians in Salsette. It is generally suspended in*the outer verandah. 
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Reversed bodice, cocoannt shells in place of breasts, are yon -worthy of my 
husband ? 

. Reversed bodice, cocoannt shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
babe ? * 

Reversed bodice, cocoannt shells in place of breasts, are yon worthy of say 
father-in-law F 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are yon wdrthy of my 
mother-in-law ? 

After repeating this son g several times the princess would disappear. This continued for 
many days, but no one in the Icing’s palace was aware of it, except an old woman, who lived in 
a hut close by, and used to hear this song nightly, wondering what it meant, or who the person 
was that sang it. One day, the old woman saw the prince passing her hut, and stopping him 
she asked him who it was that sat on the Undid in the night and sang. 

The prince was surprised to hear that someone sat on the Undid and aa-*g when all were 
asleep. “Who can it be ?” he thought to himself. “ Everyone in the house goes to sleep 
as early as possible.” 

Thus thinking, he told the old woman he could not believe such a thing. The old woman 
however, swore that she heard some one singing every night, “ but to make yourself sure/’ 
said she to the prince, “ don’t go to sleep to-night, and keep yourself conoealed near the hiAdld 
and then you can find out for yourself whether what I tell you is the truth or a lie.” The 
prince agreed to do so, and went away. 

In the evening, after taking supper, all the people of the palace went to bed, but the 
prinoe kept awake and hid himBelf dose by the hiAdld. About midnight lie saw the figure 
of a young woman oome and enter the palaoe, though the doors were all dosed. The 
woman entered the bed-room, and after giving suck to the child, she came out and sat on the 
Undid and sang : — 

“ ftrphdndi ehSU, thanid kardnfli, Mis hath gd m&hjS bhartdrd xdgi? 

tjrphdndX MU, thanid kardh{U, Mis kadi gd mdnjS bdld • xdgi ? 

trphdndi MIS, thanid kardntli, hdis fcotft gd mdiijS sasrid xdgi? 

Vrphdndi ehd% thanid kardntU, hdis hath gd mdnjd sdsd xdgi? 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut sholls in plaoo of breasts, arc you worthy of riy 
husband P 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, aro you worthy of my 
babe P 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, aro you worthy of my 
father-in-law p 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in plaoe of breasts, are yon worthy of my 
mother-in-law P ” 

The prince ngw believed that what the old woman told him was true. * He waited till the 
princess had repeated the song three orionr times, upon which he left his hiding-place and 
seized the princess by her band ; and asked her who she was, and what her song meant. 
She then told him that she was his wife, who was drowned in a well by her step-sister, while 
, she had been to her father s house. She .next explained how it had all happened. 

When the prinoe heard the whole story of the princess, his oft-recurring suspicions about 
some frau ^ eing practised on him were now confirmed. He seized the princess by the baud 
and begged of her not to leave him, but to stay with him, which she did. He next got into a' , 

**** went cut the pretended wife into three pieces i two pieoes of the trunk he hung up- 
■ two roads, and the head (the third piece) he buried with mouth open in a latrine, 
should eat human saoreta as a punishment. 
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Some time after this, her mother, who was not aware of all that had occurred, happened 
to pay a' visit to her son-in-law’s, but was surprised to find her daughter absent, and’she was 
the more confuted to see the princess, who was known to be dead, alive, and in the palace. 
She, however, dared not question any one as to the true state of affairs. During her stay 
there, she had occasion to resort io the latrine, when she heard the words: “Ah ! mother, will 
you also be so cruel as to evacuate into my mouth P ” The mother was struck dumb as the 
words fell upon her ears, for .she recognised the voice of her daughter, and looked about to 
see whence it came, ‘and she caught eight of the head of her daughter. She asked her what it 
all meant, and the daughter told her everything: how the princess, though dead, used to come 
in the night and give suck to her child ; how she ‘used to sit on the hihdU and sing the song 
which led to the discovery of their fraud ; and how the prince, in his rage, killed her and 
cut her into throe pieces, two of which he hung up on two roads, and the third, her head , he 
had buried in tbe latrine as a punishment. The poor mother, without another word, and not 
even staying to say good-bye to her son-in-law, made her way home, with shame and conf usi on 
in her face. 

The prince and tlie princess, who, as we said before, had consented to, stay with the pr ince, 
then lived very happily to a very old age. 7 


FOLKLORE IF WESTERN INDIA. 


BY PUTUBAI D. H. WADIA. 

J Vo. 19. — - Bury a and Chandrd. 

Once there was a RAjft, who was voiy fond of going about his kingdom in disguise, and 
■acquired, by that means, knowledge of a good many things happening in every part of it. .. . * 

One day standing under the shade of a tree near a well, he noticed & 
in the first flush of womanhood, chattering a way and imparting to one all their' little 

hopes and fears, prospeots and designs, as. girls of the saaaeftge are, want to do,*i when they get 
together. The R&jA felt interested, andetood quietly listening, asonedf them said .« “ Now, sisters, 

I propose that, instead of wasting our time in idle talk; we tel 1'one another what special qualifi- 
cation each oan boast of ! For my part I can do a good many things that other girls can do 
likewise, but there is one thing in which I excel all others, and what do you think it is ? ’’ 

“We really cannot say,” replied the others laughing ; “pray, tell us what it is that yen. 
excel all other girls in P” 

“ Why I,” said the first speaker, who was, by the way, a betel-nut seller’s^dsn^itef,.''! can 
divide one small betel-nut into so many fragments, that after each member; of assemblage, 

— say, tbe largest wedding party — bad one, there would still tte some f», J ^are I” 

*Ha, ha, what does that signify.?” laughed one who was /k'^-liaf 'seller’s daughter, 

" I can divide one pan-leaf — - one small pan-leaf you know — “ijfcto as many pieces, as yon can 
your betel-nut, and I am sure my friends here will agree^tliat ihat shews greater skill ! 

And so the girls went on and on, till at last one,wholooked not only prettier than the 
rest, but was also .considerably superior by bMh&ad.b^edmg, outdid them, all by- the very 
magnitude and nature of her boast ! . . ; A * 

“ I,” said she, when her friends called on her to speak and tell them, what special quali- 
fication she had, “I am destined to gfve>irth to the fiun and the Moon.” 

Her companions were taken aback strange, declaration, ‘and while some giggled, 

others laughed at her as a dreamer, .. Bjqt $he, Jffift, who had watched her with special interest, 

7 [.This story is very interesting M being &» JW& of i&e tailing of Bartfeen tales to Indian obM*®- Cinderella 
has baooine naturalized fairly among EnwyeaU ghost appears m a very etwnge form— Em] 
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■was so struck with the force of her strange words, that he was seized with an eager desire to 
win her in marriage, and thus to share her destiny of bringing the Sun and the Moon in 
human shape upon earth ! 

So, when the girl separated from her companions, he followed her up to her house, un- 
noticed, and found that B he belonged to a very respectable Brahman family ! 

This proved, however, no bar to his wishes, for he sent messengers to her father to ask him, 
or rather to bid him, give his daughter in marriage to him, and where was -a subject that had 
the courage to refuse what royalty marked for his own ! So, despite the difference in their 
castes, the Br ahman lady was married* to the Ksh&triya Raja amid great pomp and 
rejoicings on both sides. 

Now this RAjA had three other wives, but his Brahma^ bride was placed above them all on 
account of the strange and interesting destiny Bhe was reputed to be the means of fulfilling. 
Consequently, the others grew jealous of her, and now and then devised plans for bringing 
her into disfavour with the Raja, but, for some time, without success* 

Things went on like this for some time till it was whispered in the household that the 
Rant was enciente, and soon the nows got wind, and there were great rejoicings throughout 
the kingdom, for the Sun and the Moon were soon to be born upon earth ! But the Raja 
knew how much he had to fear from the jealousy of his other RAnls, and had constantly to be 
on guard* lest they should find means to ham his favoured wife or her expected progeny in 
some way* 

Now, unfortunately, it happened that war broke out with a neighbouring power just when 
the time of the lady’s delivery came near, and the RAjA had to go out himself at the head of 
his large army to fight the enemy* So he cautioned fois BrAhmatj wife against the wiles of her 
♦co-wives, and giving her a large drum* told her to boat it with all her might as soon as she was 
seized with the pangs of maternity, assuring hor that the sound of that miraculous instrument 
would reach him wherever he was, and soon bring him back to hor 1 

As soon, however, as the RajA’s back was turned, this three crafty and jealous women set 
to work, and by their wiles and flattery succeeded in inducing the simple BrAhman girl to 
tell them all about the drum, and the wicked Ranis lost no timo in cutting it right through ! 
When the time came for the poor lady to make use of it, she beat it with all her strength, 
but it would give out no sound ! She was too simple, however, to suspect her co-wives of 
having tampered with it, for she thought all along that they were her well-wishers, as they 
kept constantly near her and made much of her! She was moreover indiscreet enough to asfc 
them to be near her when her expected twins were born, — the Sun represented by a divinely 
handsome boy, the Moon by a bewitchingly lovely girl! And now the crafty women had 
their opportunity. As soon as the little twins came into the world, they covered up the 
mother’s eyes on some pretext or other, and taking away the dear little babes, deposited them 
side by side, in a little wooden box, and set it afloat in the sea! In the meantime the 
midwife, whom they had completely bought over to their interests, put in the twins* place, 
by the mother’s side, a log of wood and a broom, and, then calling in the ladiesand the officers 
of the court, told them to see what the lady had given birth to ! Thu poor lady herself, 
however, refused to believe the hag’s story, aud suspected foul play, but had not the courage to 
speak while the RAjA was absent. 

The RAjA, on his part, had been counting the days as they passed by, and expecting every 
moment to hear the sound of the drum; but as several days puHNud and bo heard it not, he could 
ho longer control his impatience ; so throwing up the chances of war, ho at once bent his steps 
' homewards. But what was his surprise on arriving there to see that the courtiers and others 
who had come forward to meet him, wore long faces, and while some sympathized with him, 
oi!j^;laugh.6d at him for being duped by a cunning woman, who had devised that *plan of 
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inveigling him into marrying her ! The Rfiju was beside himself with rage at this, and when 
he went into the presence of the Rilni, and the broom and the log of wood were produced 
before him, he struck the poor lady in his anger and forthwith ordered her to be ea st into 
prison. 

And what a prison her enemies contrived her to be consigned to ! It wub a dreary little 
room hemmed in between four massive walls, with just one small window in one of them to let 
in the air. Some coarse food and water was all that was given to her each day through that 
window, and that, too, was barely enough to keep body and soul together ; and in this 
wretched state the poor creature had to pass endless days and nights. Hope, however, sustained 
her through this trial, for she knew that she was innocent, and that a day would come when 
those who had brought about her ruin would be exposed. 


While these- events- were taking plaee, the wooden box which contained the two- little babes 
floated calml y on the surface of the ocean, till at last it was east on a distant shore jnst at the 
feet of a poor devotee of the- Sun, who lived by begging, and spent his days>and nights on the 
desolate beaoh, worshipping the Sun and the Moon by turns. He eagerly picked np the box, 
and on opening it, was no less surprised than delighted! to see what it contained ! . The ary of 
hunger, which the dear little- things gave jnst as the box was opened, awakened a feeling of the 
deepest love and tenderness in his breast, and he wished he were a woman and eould snckle 
for he had. with him then neither milk nor any other kind of food which he could give them. 
In sheer desperation, therefore; if only to keep them from crying, be pnt a finger of his into each 
©f the little mouths, when lo ! the- poor^hungry babes began to derive sustenance from them 
and were soon satisfied. The devotee was delighted at this, and, taking the little ones into his 
hut, fed them in this strange manner whenever they were hungry, and soon found that they 
throve beautifully on the nourishment they derived from his fingers I 


After a year or so, when the little ones were able to eat. solid food, he would put them 
some safe place, and, going into the neighbouring town, beg food for them-jui the n,a.”'-“ 

Sun and the Moon. The people all reverenced this good man, and cheerfolly gaVfe’.l. 
they could spare, and he would return to- his hut and divide what he tfuri got with the hftle 
ones, jnst as a loving mother would do. H* w the devotee, by mews bf his occult powers,, had 
found oat who his little charges were, and had consequently named the boy Sfcrya and the 
girl C handr a When Sfirya and Chandra were about seven or eight years old, the- good old- 
man felt that his end was approaching. So, one day he called them, to his bedside and gavu- 
them two thin gB. a stove, in which he had constantly been in the habit of keepings fire burning, 
and a stick With Arope attached to. it. He told them that if they wanted for anythm^a^ 
he was dead, they had only to burn soma incense . on thafire in the stove, and they would 
As for the stick and the rope, he told them that," if ever they wanted to *~~~**+ 
any one, they had. only to whisper their instructions, to the stick and the rope^wdHay vW® 
immediately set to work and* give- the culprit as good a thrashing as ever w^givdn to anyone. 

Soon after the- good old devotee, had gone to- his rest, the jn, Ml MB-gj ^tof 
going forth into the world and finding out who-tfceir pat^wo^for they 
their late benefactor how they had been discarded and, entrusted- tbe oi tbe waveB ’ 

so, h . *« ** * 3-3* sstsn te 

in it a golden palace, such as human hands could, neve * , , - 

themselves. And soon they found themselves in a gorgeous golden 

shone so brightly against the Sun,, that they oast a strong reflection on the r fathers palace 

Rftjd was surprised at this, and sent forth his me 0 <1 midst of 

strange light, when he was told that a lusttoj S her* brother. At this mention of a 

the jungle, and was occupied by a ^^^ Jesire to see her, and to win her favour, and 
beauteous lady, the RajA was semed with an eager 8 v 
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offered a large reward to 0117 one who would undertake to persuade her to let him hare just a ' 
look at her. , ■ 

Several persons came forward to compete for the reward, hut the RAjA selected out of 
them one, a shrewd old hag with a glib and flattering tongue, and sent her forth on her 
errand. 

B7 bribing the servants .of ChandrA, the fair lady o.f tho golden palace, this old hag 
succeeded in getting admitted into her presence and soon ingratiated herself into her favour. 
As poor ChandrA was often left by herself all day long, while her brother was engaged in some* 
outdoor pursuit, she gradually began ±0 like the company of .the old hag, who frequently found 
means to visit her when alone, on some pretence or other. Soon the shrewd woman succeeded 
in wheedling the innocent young creature into tolling her all her strange story, and then set 
about devising a plan to get rid of Giiandi-Vs brother. So, ono day she said to her : “ Fair' 
lady, yon have got the best garden tho eye ovor beheld, all the largo treos in it a re both beauti- 
ful and rare, and is it not a pfty, therefore, that such a magnificent collection should lack that 
rarest of all trees, the sandal- wood tree, which is found at bottom of t he well of 
Chandan Pari !” 

“Ah!'” sighed Chandra, “I should so like to have it ! "and (ho cunning woman, seeing 
her opportunity, enlarged so mwah upon the merits and tho beauty of the tree, that ChandrA 
was seized with an eager desire to possess it, and would not let her brother rest, till he 
promised to go and bring it for her ! So ono morning Sfirya sat out in tho direction indicated 
by the old woman, determined to procure the sandalwood tree. He travelled on and on for 
many a day, till one day he perceived a most lovely fairy sitting on tho brink of a well in the 
midst of a very dark and deep jungle. But just as SOrya’s eye fell on her the little sprite hid 
her face with her hands and dropped swiftly into the well ! (Sftrya threw himself in after 
lier, and soon found at the bottom a. dry path, leading into# large palace situated in the 
bowels . of the earth. He entered it, and tho same swoot little fairy again greeted his sight. 
She would have run away from him this time also, but ho speedily took hold of her hand, 
quieted her fears, and succeeded in getting her to oon.vorso with him. They sat talking, 
till the .time came for tho return homo of the rittoham, whoso daughter the pari was, when 
the pari converted Sdrya into a fly, in which guiso ho remained sticking to the veiling rfght 
oyer the lady’s head. The rftkshasa soon entered, with a tturnbor of dead bodies of men and 
women alpng over his bac.k, and began sniffing about and calling out loudly that he suspected 
the presence of a human being in or about tho palace. But his daughter said : “ Do not be so 
angry, dear father, without oauae, for the smoll of human beings that pervades this place 
proceeds only out of the dead 'bodies you carry on your back 1” Tho rSMiam, however, con- 
tinued fretting and foaming, and made things .very unpleasant for his poor daughter that 
evening. When morning came, the giant again went out, and tho pari soon restored Sfirya to 
his original shape. This wont on for some time, till tho two bocarno fast friends. So one day 
Sfitya persuaded his fair companion to tell him whether she knew how hor father was to come 
by his death. Now, tho part had learned from her father that there was a pair of doves living 
in a orevice in the walls of the well, over their heads, ono grey and the other milk-white, and 
that the milk-white do.ve held his life in its bosom, so that, if it wore destroyed, the 
rdksham wonld fall where he stood, and instantly como by his death. The simple little pari 
repeated all this to .her admirer, and ho lost no time in profiting by the information he thus ' 
obtained, and one morning as soon ns the rickshiiKu wont out, ho went to the well, and pulling 
the two doves out of the crevice, flung tho grey .one away into the air, and instantly broke the 
neck of#he milk-white one. ” 

. f A ,; Th, . r ^ a,a ’ wll ° was somewhere about, gave a tremendous yoll as ho felt his own neck 

^ ea< * a fckud. Instantly, there sprung up around, ; 
other rfckshasas, fierce, strong, and wild, who would hay© instantly hilled 
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him for having destroyed their chief, but he forthwith drew out Ms miraculous stick and 
rope, which he always carried with him, and bid them tie up all the rdkthasas and give them as 
severe a thrashing-as they could. The stick and the rope speedily set to work, and the 
rdkshasas received so sovere a thrashing that they all roared out with pain and begged of our 
hero to have pity upon thorn, and promised in that event to become his slaves and remain so 
all their lives. 


“Very well, then,” said Sfirya; “do as I bid you. Bring the part and the Chandan-tree, 
that is the boast of her garden, out of this well, and follow me.” The rdkshasas were nothing 
loath, for one of them jumped in and brought out the part, all trembling 'and disconsolate at 
the loss of her father, while the others went into the garden, and, cutting oat a portion of the 
ground on which tho Chamlau-tree grew, followed Sflrya and the part to the palace of gold. 

Chandra was in ecstacios, not only to see her brother alive and well, but also the Chandan- 
tree she had been longing so much for, and the pretty little Chandan Fart as well. 


The old hag, however, who had never expected Sfirya to come back alive, was disconcerted at 
his sudden arrival, as it interfered with her plans regarding his sister. She, however, stifled her 
disappointment as best shecould, and, putting on a pleasant smile, welcomed onr hero with every 
manifestation of regard and admiration, and congratulated him on having attained his object. 
Sfirya then persuaded Chandan Pari to forgive him for having caused her father’s death, and to 
give him her hand in marriage, and the three lived happily together in that magnificent palace 
for some time, Chandrk and tho part having become fast- friends. Bnt the old hag, who was 
bent upon Sfirya’s destruction, again devised a plan to get rid of him, and one day, while he was 
firin g to Mb sis tier and extolling the charms of his fairy wife, the old wretch, who was present, 
craftily put in, by way of a remark, that he thought his Chandan Pari beautiful, only because 
he had not seen the world-renowned Pa A of TJnohhatra, who lived under the magnificent tree, 
called Unchhatra. 

Sfirya at once fell into the trap, and expressed his determination to go in seaten m, Jaw. 
new pari at once* Now this part, as the hag well knew, was as cruel as she was beautiful, and 
all those that went to win her came back no more ! (She had a magic comb, which she kept 
constantly with her, and as soon as any one rode near enough to lay hands on her, she turned 
jxp her hair with it, and, in the twinkling of 'an eye, both horse and rider were transformed 
into stone ! Our hero, however, who knew nothing of this, put a pinch of incense over the fire 
in the magic stove, and wished that he might be provided with a fleet steed, such as would 
traverse the longest distance in the twinkling of an eye, and lo, there presently stood before' 


him just such a horse ! 

Sfirya was delighted, and soon taking leave of his part- wife and hig ,|«S|^^e^io 
mounted the fiery charger, and galloped away like lightning- *° 

know the abode of the pari of Unohhatra, and to he aware also comb, for, 

as soon as he spied her sitting under her favourite tree, he l^ptj$&Qak 131 e * a ^’ T* 
before she could raise her hand and put the oomb to her bwfaj&Sf* & vy e wrls 

and wrested it away. Unohhatrfl, finding herself thofrflttdSauly deprived of her magic power, 
fell down at the feet of her valiant conquerors and swobbed right away. Sfirya promp 7 JS ‘ 
mounted, and, raising her head on his lap, tried every means to bnng her round. , As soon as 
she was restored to her senses, and was able to speak, She acknowledged Sfirya 
her, and promised to be his slave ancUervant aSl hfir life. The only favour, however, which she 
asked of him, when he had assured h« of his forgiveness, was to bq flowed to Pjake use of her 
comb onoe More, not to do harm to anybodyj for that power Was now ° .f* , 1 , 

undo the mischief it had already caused, okr hero consented, and ^ & comb to her. 
and she immediately turned her beautiful golden hair owhwar s wi . * str ang e 

several la*ge stones, that Verq! lying **** abont here and fcete, tegan 
shapes, and soon numberless ydfetig men aadborses were seas 

i .■ * ' .■ -v 
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ere well awake.” The pari asked pardon of all Iho young men for having allowed them to li$ 
there so long, bereft of sense and motion, and they willingly .forgave her, and, seeing the 
coveted place by her side already occupied by one who appeared far above* them all, both in 
looks and bearing, they bowed low their heads to Sflrya and went their different ways. 

Our -hero then went home with his new pari and her tXnehlmtra-troo and soon there was 
another wedding at the golden palace, and both the ;wr,V, being very sensible young ladies 
lived harmoniously together as co-wives. But the old hag, who, up to i bis time, had been doing 
her best to lure poor Chandra to destruction, although without success, began now to find the 
place too hot for her, for the pari of Unchhatra, who was as clover as she was beautiful, saw 
through tho flimsy veil of friendship under which the wretch had been hiding her black 
purpose, and persuaded her husband to send her to the right about. So the crafty old woman 
had to return crestfallen into the presence of the Rujfi, who immediataly consigned her to the 
tender mercies of the executioner for having failed to perform this task she had undertaken. 

Now the good pari of Unchhatra, who was blessed with tho faculty of knowing the past, 
the present, and the future, one day told Sflrya and Chandra all the strange history of their 
birth and parentage, and they were agreeably surprised to learn Hint their father was a Raja, 
who lived in a city only about ten ktk 1 distant from (heir palace, Tho pari then advised them 
to arrange a grand feast, and invito tho Rfljft and all his subjoots to it. Sitryaand Chandra 
did accordingly, and askod of the tire in the magic stove to creel for them a row of mandapas , 
stretching from the palace almost to iho gates of their father's city, provided with every 
comfort and luxury, and soon there rose up in tho jungle as magnificent a line of canvas 
structures as hu man ^ eyes ever beheld before! Separate wnndapuH were sot apart for each different 
caste of people, so that not only wore tho Brahmans ami tho Kshatriyas and tho Vaisyas provided 
fob, but even the poor down-trodden 'Sudrns were xi§t forgotten ! They, too, had a group of 
'mandapas to themselves* fitted up and decorated in such a sumptuous stylo that the Rfijfl, as he 
came to tho feast with his throe wives ami a gay Imin of courtiers and followers, was nearly 
walking into one of thorn by mistake, and thus polluting himself ! What then can we say of 
the range of mandapas that wore set apart for the Itajii himself and his Itftnts! The ceiling was 
formed to resemble tho lustrous concave of the sky, and was spangled with the brightest diamonds 
and sapphires to represent the Sun and iho Moon and the Stars ! The furniture and fittings 
also, which, wero of gold, silver and diamonds, wore in perfect keeping with the magnificent 
ceiling ■— in short, there was nothing left to he desired. 

Now the object of the pari of Unchhatra in getting her husband to invito the Rfijfi to 
the feast with all his subjects, high or low, so that not a dog should be left behind, was, by 
that moans to oblige him to bring also his discarded wife— the mother of his twin children, and 
thereforo his most rightful Rant. But when she was told that he had Mm effrontery to come 
without her, leaving her behind hemmed in, between the four walls of her prison, when the 
whole town had turned out to the feast, she instantly ordered that but two seats, or rather 
mamads, wore to bo placed in tho midst of the royal mtmhtpa, and stood by watching as the 
Raja entered with his three wicked Ranis. Surya and Ohaudrii lovingly escorted him to ono of 
the seats of honour, and, as the older of tho Ranis, who hud taken the principal part in bringing 
about the ruin of the Bmhman lady, and was now high in tho UfijiVs favour, moved forward to 
take the scat boside him, Unchhatrii pulled her buck, and demanded of the KftjA whether it was 
she who had the right to occupy tho sent of honour by his side ! The Raja was nonplussed at 
this and said nothing, but, as the pari insisted upon kntfcing Hus truth, ho had to confess that 
there was another, who had oneo a hotter right to fill that place, but had forfeited it when she 
was found out to be an imposfcoi\ Unchhatrft then called upon him to explain what imposture 
it was that she had practised upon him, and ho related how she hud inveigled him into 
marriage with her by boasting that sko was destined to bo tho mother of the Sun and tte 
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Moon, and how, instead of giving birth to those luminaries, she had brought forth a broom and 
a log of wood, and how she bad been consigned to prison in consequence. But th epari who as 
we said, was cognizant of the whole story, related to the assemblage the trick the elder 
had played upon the poor unoffending Brahman girl, and the way in which they had mercilessly 
cast adrift her new born babes, and called upon the midwife, who was standing among the 
crowd around, to testify to the truth of what she said. The midwife, seeing the turn things 
had taken, made a clean breast of everything, and the whole assemblage thereupon heaped 
reproaches upon the heads of the offending Ranis for having so siafully misled their lord and 
master and encompassed the ruin of the mother of the most illustrious twins ever bom! 

UnohhatrA, then introduced Surya pnd Chandra to their father, and so great was the rage 
, of the Rajil at the treatment they and their mother had experienced at the hands of the wicked 
co-wives, that he ordered a large pit to be dug near the city gates, and had ttm m buried in it 
waist deep, and left there to bo torn alive by beasts and birds of prey. 

Sfirya and Cliandra, in the meantime, had hastened to the city with some of- the R&jTs 
attendants, and, breaking open the walls of the prison, brought out their poor long suffering 
mother ! Just a spark of life was all that was left in her poor emaciated frame, but by care 
.and attention she was soon brought round, and who can describe her joy, when she learnt that 
it was her own dear son and daughter, who had been the means of’ bringing about her 
deliverance from what had been to her but a living death. 

She embraced her dear twins again and again, and forgot all her past misery in the joy of 
meeting them. 

At last, when she wan apprised of the fate of her cruel tormentors and was told that the 
Raja repented of his conduct towards her, and asked to be forgiven, the good Rani shed tears, 
and wished to be united to him once more. There was nothing but joy and rejoicings all over 
the kingdom, when the news went forth tlfat the Raja had, after all, had the proud distinction 
of being the pi’ogenitor of the Sun and Moon in human shape upon earth. 2 . ^ . 


FOLKLORE IN HINDUSTAN. 

BY WILLIAM CROOKE, 0. S. 

No . 7 . — Why the fish laughed. 1 

A fisherman was once hawking his fish through the city of Agyft and came in front of the 
palace of Akbar BAdshAh.. The princess heard his cries and sent for him into her presence. 
The moment she looked into the basket, every fish in it began to laugh at her. Now slie 
was her father’s only daughter and much loved by him. So she went to Akbar and said t • 

“ Father, I have scon dead fish laugh to-day. I must know the reason or , I sM'di© ” 
Akbar replied : 66 Do not distress yourself. I will discover the meaning.” 

Akbar sent for Birb&l, and told him that ho would have him executed, if he did not 
explain why the fish laughed. Btrbal asked for time and went home. There he lay down on 
his bod in sore distress and would tell no one the cause of, his trouble. At last his eldest sou 
induced him to toll what was the matter. He promised his father that he would find ont the 
secret, if his father would got Akbar to give him five thousand rupees for the expenses of his 
journey. 

Ho got the money and started. fh the -way he met an old man, who asked *biin where he 
was 1 going. He repliod that he was going in. search of employment. They went on together and 
at last came to a river. As he was goin g into the water, -young Birbal put on his shoes, and 
took them off when he reached the other side. Then as they passed tinder a tree the young 

1 [This story appears in part to have been subjected at some time to Western influence, as the Moon is 
feminine throughout,-— E d.-) * * 

* A folktale told by Dwirika Prastd, P4|hak Brfihma?, of Bithalpur, Pargapa KariyfttSlkhar, Miisflpur. 
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man raised Mb umbrella over his bead. They went on farther and came to a village where 
there was a fine crop of barley standing in a field. 

“ I wonder if this barley has been ground or not yet !” 3 the young man said to the villager. 

When they came to the old man's village he invited his companion to put up at his house, 
and he agreed to do so. When the old man went into his house he said to his daughter : 

“ Our guest is the greatest fool I ever paw in my life. He goes barefoot on dry land, and 
puts qxx his shoes when he walks in water! When he goes under a tree, he holds up his 
umbrella ! When he sees a barley field, he asks if the grain is ground or not !” 

“Whoever he may be, he is not such a fool as you think,” tho girl answered. “He 
puts on his shoes in water, because he cannot see tho thorns as clearly as he can when he walks 
on land. He holds up his umbrella under a tree, because ho is afraid lest a bird should throw 
down some dirt on his clothes. When ho asked if tho barley was ground ox* not, he meant to 
enquire whether the owner had borrowed the seed or n$t, and if the crop belonged to him or to 
the mahdjan . This is a wise man s you must get mo married to him.” * 

So they were married, and the young man returned with his bride to Agra. He told her 
the business on which he had set out, and she said : 

“I can explain the riddle l" 

When she reached Agr&, she wrote a letter to the princess : — 

u Be cautious and think over the matter in your mind.” 

When the princess got this message, she was wrath, and said to her father : 

“It is time that Blrbal was forced to rede the riddle or boar tho con sequences.” 

When Akbar sent for Birbal, he sent back an answer that his daughter-in-law would 
explain the matter. So she was called into tho % anfaw % and Akbar was present. The girl said : 

“ The box of the princess must be opened before the mystery can bo explained.” 

“ My box shall never bo opened,” tho princess screamed. 

“Let it be opened at onco.” shouted Akbar. 

And lo and behold ! When it was opened out bounced four strapping young men ! 

“ Now you see why the fish laughed !” said the girl. Akbar was confounded and had 
the princess and her lovers buried in the ground with their heads exposed and shot at with 
arrows till they died. m 

NOTES. 

This tale is in many ways instructive. A story very similar is recorded from Kafemtnby 
Mr. Knowles (Folktales of Kashmir, pp. 484-90). Tho queen of tho Kasmiri story has been 
localised at Agra, and the whole tale has been brought homo into the familiar Akbar-Birbal, 
Cycle. In the Kasmiri tale, tho youth asks the old man to give him a lift, meaning that he 
should beguile the road by telling stories. They are refused food in a city, and given some in a 
cemetery. The com incident is in both, as well as that of tho shoes. The youth asks the old 
man to out two horses with a knife, meaning sticks, and he enquires if his ridge beam is sound, 
meaning to ask if he can afford to entertain a guest. The message to the queen is much more 
mysterious, and a young man disguised as a female slave in the xandna , is discovered by all the 
servants being made to jump over a pit. 

Mr. Jacob’s remarks ( Indian, Fairy Talcs, p. 280 ti^Nnay be quoted : ** Thb latter part is 
*the formula of the Clever Lass who guesses riddles. She has boenbibliographised by Pfccf* 
Child (English and Scotch Ballads, I. 488) ; see also Benfey, Kl. Schr* II. 186 sq. The sex test 

~ ^ * E£he ignorance of the rich and great as to agricultural matters is a standing joke among the Ittdto& V 

^ ® ow ^“obed on an interesting set of those stock riddles, which perhaps represent what remaps j 
d^xnaMon.^n.]- t 
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at the end is different from any of tkoBe enumerated by Prof NShW i. , ., 

Jftt-.II.2M.) Hero wo . foHhor ««pU <* . iMh fa^h. , ,Z ZriS ' 

r“ *? 7!?, TlT? f °“ d “ ^ «* ta . ,»rter. too, W i m ftZS 

TT* '‘“y *“ P “ f - “ » elaborate diaertefen (DiezZ 

a" 777 85 ’. »»» reprinted in D. Mr. * lSBiq.) ha. eh.„ the wl 

spread of the theme .« early Indian li tender, (thongh probably there deemd fro. the folk) 
rand m modern European folk literature/’ * 7 


The old village BrAhman, of MinaApur, who told the story was certainly ignorant of 
European folkloro, and the ohango in the incidents and its localization between ir.fa.1. and the 
North-West Provinces are most instructive/ 


No. 8. — The Princess who loved her Father like Salt 1 


There was onco a king who had three sons and five daughters. One day he called them 
into his presence and asked each of them how much they loved him. One said that she 
loved him like sugar, another like sweets, and so on; but the youngest princess, who had 

lately been married, said that she loved him like salt. He was very angry and said, 
4< Bitter lovo is no love at all/’ So he ordered his men to take her and expose her in the jangle. 

\i ken she found herself alone she feared the wild beasts, and began to we.ep, and as she 
wept she began to soratoh the ground with a piece of stick. Immediately she saw a stair- 
case of gold and when she scraped away some more earth she saw a golden tank beneath the 
ground. She then sent for masons and made them build her a palace all of gold, and there 
she lived until her son was born. 


One day her father dreamed that he was sitting on a platform of silver, beneath a tree 
of gold whoso leaves were made of the topaz ; and among them sat a peacock, p In the morning 
he went to his court and told his courtiers of his dream* <4 Whoever will shew me the ibh^s 
have seen in my dream/* said he, w to him I wiU^iy^Jmlf^ 

to perform the task and failed ; at last the princes undertook it, and rode away on the quest. 
By chance they came into the jungle where their sister lived. She was sitting on the balcony, 
and recognised them* She said to her son, “Your uncles are passing by; go and call them/’ 
When they came iti they were astonished to see such a splendid palaoe in the jungle. At last 
they came to think that it must be the qbode of Thags, and in fear and trembling they went 
inside. The boy made them sit down and brought them food; but they feared that it was 
poisoned and would not oat it, and buried it in the ground, Soon after the boy returned and 
asked them whore they were going* They told him their mission, and he asked them -to let 
him accompany them. They thought to themselves that the boy was a Thag* wished to 
join them in order to rob or murder them. So they thought it best to start at styffeqtt&jAoft to 
take him with them. * * 


When the boy returned and found that they had started without him, ho told his mother 
what they had said, and then set out in pursuit of them. When he cime up to them he said : 
41 Why do you distrust me P If you let me go with you, I will help you in your enterprise/’ 
So he went on with them, and after some time they came to a well and they told him to draw 
water for them. When he looked into the well he saw a gate ; and he called out : a I see a 
gate in the well, I am going in to see what is there. Wait here six months for me/ He 
jumped into the well, passed through^e gate* and came into a lovely garden in which was a 
splendid palace. He went inside an^p>oked about and on a couch in onp of the rooms he saw 
£ beautiful fairy; but her head had been cut of? and was lajd at her feet. He hid 


* [I would throw out, as a hint for the ultimate solution of the origin of such tales, the fact that irises are 
still used as a form of divination precisely in to manner in which we find them e^loyed in Indian folktales. See 
Golden Box yh, II. 162 t ante, Yol. X*. p. 

* 1 Xold by Shiud&s Ohamib of Ohaukiy#, Hirzapnr. 
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himself close by, and in the evening a Deo arrived. When he came in, he joined the fairy's 
head to her body, and gave her a slap on her right cheek, when she revived, and they began to 
talk and laugh together. Then she got up and brought food for the Deo. When he had eaten, 
he slept beside her, and in Jhe morning he started off in search of his prey. 

When the boy saw that she was alone, he went in and revived her as the Deo had done. 
She asked him how he h|td found his way there. “ If the Deo finds you here,*’ said she, “he 
will eat you.” “ As I am here I will stay here,” he said ; and as he was very handsome, the 
fairy allowed him to remain. Towards evening when it became time for the Deo to return she 
taught him a mantra and said, “I am going to turn you into a bug. When you please you 
can regain your original shape by repeating* tliis spell.” So he became a bug, and she put him 
into her own bed. When the Deo arrived. he called out, “ Khcmmcms&ijan , Munwansdyan” that 
is to say, “Fee fo fum ! I smell a man.” But she pacified him and said, “ There is no one 
here but me.” And he lay down and slept till morning, and, as usual, cutting o if her head he 
went abroad. The boy then turned himself back into his original shape and revived the fairy. 
She asked him why he had left his native land, and lie told her the whole story. “We are 
three sisters,” said she; “my name is Ohandi Pari (Silver Fairy); the second is Sona Pari 
(Gold Fairy) ; and the third is Zamurrad Pari (Topaz Fairy). We arc all in the hands of this 
Deo. If you go to Suna Pari your object will bo accomplished.” 

So she gave him a letter to S&na Pari, and he took it to her. Ho found her in the same 
state as CMndi Pari, and he brought her to life in the same way. When she read her sister’s 
letter she received him very kindly, and when the Deo came she also turned him into a bug. 
Next day she gave him a letter and sent him on to Zamurrad Pari, whom ho also found in the 
same condition as her sisters. He began to plot with her how ho could manage to release the 
three sisters. He said, “If you agree to accept my aid, when the Deo coma*, tell him that, when 
he goes away, you are very lonely and frightened here all by yourself, and that it would be a 
goeft. thing if he would bring your sisters hero.” When the Deo came that night he began to 
boast and said, “ The world docs not hold the man who can take my life. But, of course, I 
would durif my pigeon wore killed.” “ Which pigeon do you moan ? ” she asked, “ In Ful&n 
junglr,” ho said, “there is a banyan tree, and on it hangs my pigeon in a cage. If any one 
w#fe to get my pigeon I am ruined.*’ She then induced him to bring her sinters to her, and he 
^-ffepeated a mantra and the three camo together. After some time the boy asked leave from the 
fairies to go home, and they said, “All three of us love you, and you shall not go without us.” 
Further they said, “You must go to Fuluu jungle and find the banyan tree, open the cage 
kill the pigeon, and then the Deo will die also.’* 

He did as they told him, and when the Deo was dead, ho asked thorn leave to go home. 
They gave him three pictures of themselves, and taught him a mantm and said, “ Whenever 
you wish our presence you have only to repeat this spoil, ami wo will come out of our pictures.” 
Further they said, “ If you wish to make a platform of silver ami the other things such as your 
grandfather saw in his dream, you have only to cut off our heads, and anything you desire will 
appear.” 

So the boy dived up the well, and when ho was only two cubits from the top ho called out 
to the princes to help him out ; but they said, “ Wo will not take you out unless you give us 
the things which you have brought with you,” Ho gave them the pictures of the fairies; but 
when they got thorn, they would not take him out, and h&was obliged to go back and live in the 
house to which he had gone at the beginning. The p^Bes went homo, and as they were 
pissing the place where the boy's mother lived, she asked thorn what had become of her son. 
They answered that he had boon with thorn until a few days before, and had then gone away 
by himself# She sent men to search for him, and by chance they halted by the same well. 
Searing the sound of voices he came up, and when they saw him they pulled him out. When 
to his mother he told her all that had happened, and then he went to see his grand- 
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father. He found many people collected there, and they were talking about the platform which 
the king had seen in his dream. He complained to the king that the princes bad robbed him of 
three pictures. The King order&J the pictures to be produced, and when the princes brought 
them he told them to produce the platform and other things by means of them; but they could 
not do so as they wore ignorant of the spells. The boy then asked the king's leave to try, and 
permission was given him. He at once produced a platform of silver, a tree of gold with leaves 
of topaz, and a peacock sitting in the branches. So the king offered him half his kingdom and 
the hand of his daughter ; but he said that he could accept nothing* until he took the advice 
of his mother. The king agreed to go with him, and when they sat down to eat there was no 
•salt in' any of the dishes. The king did not like the food, and then the princess sent him a dish 
seasoned with salt. This he liked, and she then fell at the feet of her father, and told him the 
whole history. Ho was much pleased to get her back, and took her to the palace. He put her 
son on the throne, and they all lived happily. 

NOTES. 

The story is incomplete, but is exactly as the narrator, a village labourer, told it. The 
fairies should come in and have their heads cut off before the platform is made, and the wicked 
fairies should bo punished. Khanmmisdy(in ) =. u fee fofum,” in Ohamar tales. I suppose it 
comes from hhina ^ to eat : manushya, = man. The fairies with palaces underground reached 
through wells, and the Life Index of the Deo are familiar. He is as stupid as these goblins 
usually are. * 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE KAKATIYA 
DYNASTY. 

The iJk&mramUha inscription, edited by Dr. 
Hultzsch (ante, Vol. XXL p, 197), furnishes the 
following list of the K&katiyas of Orangal 

(1) Bctmar&ja. 

(2) ProtlarAja. 

(3) Rndradova. 

’ (4) MaMddva. 

(5) Ganapati ; & 1172 * A. D. 1250. 

Dr. Hultassdi assumes that the “ Rudraddva ” 
of this group is identical with the “ Rudra" of 
the Anuraakond inscription and that he was, 
consequently, a son of Pr6(Jarftja. , This assump- 
’ tion, however, involves a serious chronological 
difficulty. The Anumako^d inscription fur- 
nishes Rudra with the date $. 1084 = A. D. 1162, 
and 1 by its evidence ho would appear to have 
begun to reign in A. D. 1160. Ganapati’s date, 
according to the SMmran&tha inscription, is 
S. 1172 = A. D. 1250; 90 years later. Ifjre accept 
Dr. Hultzsch’s genealogy of the KffiBfeyas we 
have only one king — Mah&dAva — to^P^e gap. 

Tradition records that Mahfttteva fell in battle 
in the third year of his reign. But apart from 
this, in order to bridge the distance, we should 
have to give Ganapati a much longer reign than 
we are, ’under the circumstances, entitled to do. 


We know that Ganapati died in A IX 
and local records say he was saoceedd 
wife, who survived him either' 28 or 38 yearn. H 
there is any truth in this, it suggests the inference 
that Ganapati himself had a short reign. It is 
impossible, however, to place implicit reliance on 
this kind of evidence, and in this case the Pratd- 
jparudriya of Yidy&n&tha makes his successor 
his daughter, 

In spite of this, however, there is still a diffi- 
culty in covering the period between Rudra .aid 
Ganapati satisfactorily. ", 

If we give Rudra a 30 years' rmga, his father 
Proda having probably had along one, and allow 
to MaMdSva the usual 25 yeari, we should still 
have to assume a 40 yea&* reign for Ganapati, for 
which we have ho special justification. 

The possibility has been suggested of another 
Ganapati and another Rudra having intervened 
between the Rudra of the Anumako^d inscription 
and the Mah&ddva of the EkfimranAtha group. 
This is by no means un l ik ely. 

In the first place, to judge from the wording 
of the fiktaran&tha inscription there is nothing 
to suggest that the Rudra mentioned in it is a 
son of Prodar&ja. It merely states after him,” 
i. e., Prddar&ja, u this race was adorned by Rudra- 
ddva” There is nothing in this to necessitate 
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the identification of this prince with the “Rudra” 
of the Anumak ond inscription. He may as 
easily have been a later ruler of the same name. 
The similarity of the names might very easily 
cause confusion and lead to the omission of the 
other reigns by those who incised the Ekfim- 
ran&tha inscription. 

But the likelihood of the hypothesis receives 
apparent support from another quarter. 

Ante, Yol. XXI. p. 197, Dr. Hultzsck mentions 
three synchronisms as existing between the 
Yadavas and the KAkatiyas. That between 
Mallugi and Rudra, and that between Singh ana 
II. and Ganapati, he establishes satisfactorily. 
But when he affirms that Jaitugi the Yiidava 
(A. D. 1191-11209) was also a contemporary of 
Ganapati it seems impossible to follow him. 

In the Vratakhanda of H6m&dri (see Bliandar- 
kar’s Delckan , p. 82) Jaitugi is represented as 
slaying “ Rudra, lord of the Tailangas,” while the * 
Paithn grant of R&machandra states that he 
established Ganapati on his throne. It is natural, 
at first sight, to identify this Ganapati, as Dr. 
Hultzsch has done, with the prince of that name 
in the Ijjk&mran&tha inscription. But to do so 
involves a chronological difficulty of which he has 
apparently lost sight. 

Tor make Ganapati a contemporary of Jaitugi, 
we must suppose his reign to have begun a year 
or two at least before A. D. 1209, Jaitugi's final 
date. As he died in A. D.- 1257, that would give 
him a 50 years’ reign; hut we have no justifica- 
tion for such an assumption", and the weight of 
our evidence, such as it is, is all the other 
way. 

The supposition of an earlier Ganapati, if it 
could he proved a fact, would meet the case 
exactly. The list of tho RAkfttlyas would then 
stand somewhat as follows:-— 

Frola, Prddar&ja ... circ. A* D. 1110-1160 
„ 1160-119$ 

Ganapati I „ „ 1195-1220 

Sudiu II „ 1220-1237 

MaMdOva (traditionally) „ „ 1237-1210 

Ganapati II „ 1240-1257 

Is it wot possible that soma of tho numerous 
KWiatiy* inscriptions might throw light on this 
point and dear away some of the confusion of 
names and dates, which at present prevents tho 
formation, of any satisfactory and syst ematic 
dwnwlogy 0 f the dynasty f Perhaps some 
i rff yaS* 1 * ba to direct his attention 

0, Mabbl Dicripjr, 


INTERCHANGE OP INITIAL K AND V IN 
BURMESE PLACE-NAMES. 

Ante, p. 19, 1 noted the change of KaJ>6ng to 
Fab6ng (Bassein) and of Kak'&n to Pak'&a 
(PakMngyi ). I now give more* instances. Mr. 
Thirkell White informs mo that the iaodiern 
Funtu, a Kachin village in the Bhamo districts 
Kuntu of older writings. 

Of the reverse process there is an instance at 
Maulmain. The " Farm ” Caves near that town 
are well known to visitors* as one of the sights. 
Tho word “ Farm ” represents the old Sh&n 
F«&rum— Burmese K'ayun. Also* in Taking 
the Burmese word Bamft, a Burman, becomes 
Kha mb: see Has well’s Peguan Language, p.,46. 

By the way, from an inspection of the Burmese 
inscriptions preserved at tho Mahiosamt Pagoda 
at Mandalay I find that the spelling, of Kuk*4h 
{ante, p. 19) is really and invariably Htok'An. 

R. CL Temple. 

TALA FA Y— TALAPOJR. 

Hero is a contribution towards tho solution of 
the vexed question of the origin of the extraordi- 
nary word tal&poin « Buddhist monk, so common, 
until quite lately. * 

In the Museum of Archaeology at Cambridge 
there is a figure of Buddha of the usual modem 
type, with a brass oliain round it* nock, from which 
is hung an engraved medallion. On the medallion 
is cut the inscription given below and the figure 
of a Buddhist pidcst or monk. The figure is a 
very incorrect rendering of the reality, and belongs, 
to the type of figure to bo found in La Losb&re’s 
Kingdom of Siam, 1693, and in the P&res Jesuites* 
Voyage de Siam, 1686, and other illustrated books 
and maps of that, period. Beyond that the image 
came from tho Fitzwilliam Museum, it has, I 
believe, no further history. Sc tho date may b& 
taken as about 1700 A. D. 

Inscription. 

Talapay ) i< o. Religiosi t in Pegu Regno 1 

effigies 11 

inventa in Temple ruinoso ad ripam-, flummjs 

Syrian }|, 

From this wo gather that the old visitor to 
Bumno thought that tho imago of Buddha was an 
imago Akmonk, probably on account of .the 
dross, vmr that ho found it either in a b yamg 
(monastic building), or in a pagoda, on the banks, 
of the Fegu River near Syrian*. 

Talapay is an interesting variant of the well 
known Talapoinu 


R. 0. 
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NOTES ON ANTIQUITIES IN RAMANNADESA 


(The Talaino Count by op Burma). 
BY MAJOR R, c. T EMP LE. 


X. The Caves about Maulmain. 

I N company with Mr P. 0. Oertel, I made, in April 1892, a short inspection of the caves 
referred to by Mr.Tuw Sein Ko in bis “Notes on an Archeological Tour in Ramanfiad^* » 
ante, Vol. XXI. pp. 377ff. 

Attention was chiefly paid to the cave remains in the neighbourhood of Maulmain 1 and 
That6n (Dat‘8n). Those that were visited, and it may be said, that are so far known, were 

(1) the ‘Farm * Caves, about 10 miles fror^Manlmain on the At'arAa .River; 

(2) the Dtamnabft Oaves, 18 miles from Maulmain on the Jain (G-yaing) River; 

(3) the F'Agat Caves, on the Salween River, 26 miles from .Maulmain; 

(4) the Kogun Oaves, on the Kiigun Creek, near P'Agit, 28 miles from Maulmain; 

(5) the B‘inji Oaves, on the DOnSami River, 61 miles from Maulmain and 15 miles from 
That6n. 


Maulmain being a great meeting point of navigable rivers, all these places can be visited from 
it by launches, and, except B'inji, are within an easy day’s journey, there and back. But they 
are all, except the FArm Caves, out of the regular routes, and are, consequently, hut little visited, 
—indeed as regards the travelling public they are quite unknown, owing to the fact that it is 
neoessary to engage a launch especially for the journey, a very expensive form of travelling, 
and not always available even on payment, except by special agreement. 


< In addition to those to the Caves, short visits were paid to Thatdp, and Mar taban, the 
weather being at the former very unfavourable and fully bearing out the statement j« 
KalyAni Inscriptions at Pegu oonoerning “this very raipy country of RfimaSna.” 8 ' 

It is extraordinarily difficult to obtain any information in Maulmain concerning > 
qnities of the surrounding country. Prom statements made td me it would appear that ' 
caves exist along the Attain River and along the uppej^eaches of the DflniSami River fH&jit 
until each, story is verified it is most unsafe to rel^rflSmanything Btated locally. 

The British Burma Gazetteer states A J£rt7Tf.7page 3 7, that there are no less than 23 groups' 
of caves in the Amherst District, each distinguished by its proper name. Among these 
may be the following, of which tolerably certain information was given me, locally, along the 
banks of the Attain. All are said to be filled with images and MSS. (1) Ina hlllopps^ 
the ‘Nld6a Quarries, 26 miles from Maulmain : (2) in a hill a mile and a half nilam! &a£ 
the Quarries ; here thore is a climb over rough boulders and ladders for 40d fa/kWicettft And 
low entrance, a large hall and deep cavity in the main cave, and several smaller caves in the 
neighbourhood : (3) at P'ftbaung, 36 miles up the river ; here is A cave with a hole in the 
ceiling loading to a chamber filled With books and old ivory, which was visited by Crawfurd 
(Embassy to Ana, page 355), and runs right through the rocks, like that at D'ammaM : (4) at 
the Hot Springs (At'arin YSbti), 41 miles up the River ; where there are said to be more caves. 8 

Col. Spearman, now Commissioner of the Tenasserim Division and formerly editor of the 
British Burma Gazetteer, has kindly collected for me, in addition to the information above given, 


* Called Maulmain or Moulraein by japEnglish, MtRmyaing by the Buraaas, MntmwMfm by the Talaings, 

and RAmapura in historical and epigraphio documents. It seems to have been called Molamyaing and Maulaymyaing 
by the English at first — vide Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava, published 1829, pp. 282, 885, et passim. In Wilson's 
•Burmese War, 1827, the word appears as Moalmein, in a Gossetts notification of 1826, quoted at p. lii. Low oalls it 
Malamein in his papers, 1838, As, Res, Yol. xviii. p. 128 ff. * Itiscell. Papers on Indo-CMna, Vol. i. p. 179 f. 
Mr. Oertel in his Note on a Tow in Burma in March and April 1892, pp. 18ft., also mentions the journey herein 
described. ' * See ante , p. 86. 

* Probably the same aa those mentioned below as being off Ky9nd8j! Vj)ZS&: low in 1888 was up the At'arfn 
and gives a good account of the At'arln YAbfi (MisosM, Papers on I^tto-OMna, Vol. i. p. 196} and also notmcw, 
(p. 197} the P'ftbanng Cave, whioh he calls Phabaptaung. 
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In the Thatdn Sub-division are two caves, the Miniwin and the Wiribdn, both in the 
D'anuminlwin Circle. The usual route is by launch, up the Salween and DdnVami Rivers, 
70 to (?) Duyinzok, and thence ten miles back to Winbdn Tillage by boat. The Winbdn 

Gave is a mile from the village, but contains no images. The MinlwinCave in about five miles 
inland and a mile from MAjii Tillage. It is 400 feet above ground level, and contains no images, 
but above it is a large marhle slab (P inscribed), which is an object of fear and reverence. 
This information from Thatdn I look upon with some doubt. The descriptioncorresponds 
generally with that of tho B'injl Cave given below at p. 838. It is probable that the Minlwin 
Cave is the same as the B'inji Cave, and that Winbfinis the village I have called later on (p.338) 
B'in'laing or Nyauugjhn, and noted as being of doubtful nomenclature. If tbe Minlwin Cave 
is really the same as tho B'inji Cave, it is quite erroneous to suppose that there are no images 
and chatty as in it. 

Near Maulmain there are ten oaves in the Kyauktaldn Egm, which is situated in the 
Kinjaung Circle, about 14 miles from the towu by cart road. Of these, four have images and 
chatty as, mostly in bad order. They are about a mile from Kyauktaldn Tillage and about 20 
to 30 yards apart. They are easily approached from the village. 

This inf ormation, and that I have independently gathered as to the remains, goes to • 
shew that there are at least 40 oaves in the Amherst District alone, of which at least 21 
contain antiquities of value. 

During the time at the disposal of Mr. Oertel and myself for exploration, viz., from the 
11th to 15 th April 1892, both days included, very little more than ascertaining the localities of 
the antiquities and the ways and means of reaching them, together with hurried visits, could 
be accomplished. But enough was seen to establish the archseological value of these 
caves, and, as regards materials for tracing the evolution of Buddhistic art in Burma, 
their extreme importance. 

In this paper it is intended chiefly, by describing what was seen, to draw attention to them 
remarkable remains, in the hope that they may be explored, before is it too late, by some one 
who has the leisure and is properly equipped for the purpose. 

I may montion that Oaves obviously of the same class as those herein described are to be 
found further East in the Laos States, vide Bock, Temples and Elephants, pp. 288 fL, 301; 
Oolquhonn, Anwnyst the Shans, p. 240: in Cochin China, vide Crawfard, Siam and Coekm- 
CUna, p. 280 f. : and in Siam, vide Bowring, Siam, I. p. 167. 

2. The € Farm 9 Caves. * 

The ‘Farm’ Oaves, situated about 10 miles from Maulmain, are favorite placesfg , 
picnics and pleasure parties for the European population of the town, and 
population, Burmese, Talaings, and Hindu Natives of India, *-who combmA ^wever, 
Ligious worship with their outing. The Chettis 

Maulmain have built themselves a rest-liouse outside one of the Caves, and there is, of co se, 
also a Burmese rest-house or xayat. g» , 

(Fharum). P'taum, aa a place-name, is 9 in several place-names of the 
this part of Burma, 
same class in tho nei£ 

P'ilnun, P'itank, P'ilrOsin, m, rwun, g f ded M the proper oae . 

established, so far as concerns Europeans, that it may be sax y „ t the p re8 ent 

The BaxmeB, tu»e i. IW. <• £» 

writer^ atfer the nulghboume Ydtaje uf ^ ,tu f„md out to couteootors. 

the guano in these caves, which was an d; perhaps is stall, ja : , - 

* Hindus all over Burma worship at th«»*ddb#t * , ^ S ®^ a j^'^'p a gotoandthrinB attendants in Lower 

Burma are usually also Hindus from JUdm,#** ******** V™™ 

' » Ibi intensSutaffe of initial 9 W& M» Burmese place-names, see mu, P- 
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The Farm Oaves, like all those mentioned in this paper, arc situated in isolated hills of 
limestone rook, which rise picturesquely and abruptly out of the surrounding alluvial plain, 
and were evidently excavated by the sea at no remote geological period. They are now full of 
stalaotites and stalagmites, some being of large size. 

There are two distinct sets, one of which was formerly used for religions purposes and atone 
time richly ornamented. The other has always beon left us nature made it. The former is the 
K'ayfin Cave proper, the latter, which is about 600 yards distant south wards, is called theS'addan 
Cave. There is a third unornamented cave called the Ngii Cave in a hill about 2^ miles distant. 

The first set consists of an entranco hall running parallel with the face of the rock, a long 
hall running into the rock at the south end, evidently meant, for the “ Chaitya Hall” of 
Fergnsson’s History of Indian Architecture (Chap. V.), and a subsidiary entrance and hall at 
the north end. This last apparently exists because of tlio form of the cave, and in front of it 
is the artificial tank, whichnnvariably accompanies these remains. The following sketch plan 
will give a general idea of the construction. 



The straight parallel linop represent brick and plaster platforms erected for images of aH 
sorts ; of Gautama Buddha himself and of his worshippers or yahiinc (s=; raluhiS *= Ptlli, arahaih 
ossBkr. arhanta' 1 = arhat). At the circular spots near the south on trance and in the Entrance, 
Hall are small pagodas, and at a similar spot near tho north entrance is a s'Sdt (— P4}i 
chittymh =a Bkr. chaitya) or fit, 8 as th e modem Burmese call it, of interesting construction. At ! 

' " T word is also preserved in modern Burmese as rahanti, pros. yiMnM. 

^ ♦ 06 the platforms of pagodas snob straotnros represent tho old top*ornanionts or umbrellas (i'fSe) of 
ptyp&lvWMt when taken d«p» to make way for new ones are brleked is by small rbeiiyadiko strnotnres, anotaufe*.' 
pwimiR^ fw ever. The word t‘« has beeoms popslaristd aa tee by Fergusson’s History of Indian Ar«Mt«f»wS , 
see p. %«#*'• ■ 
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the point i ndica ted in tlio plan there is a bamboo ladder leading up into darkness in the roof, 
most probably into a higher cave in the rook, but this was evidently too much infested with 
bats to make exploration desirable at short notice during the visit. 

The whole of the oaves above described were clearly at one time crammed with 
images of all sizes, materials and ages, just as the Kbgun, B'inji and D'ammabfi Caves still 
are. These have nearly all now boon destroyed by ioonoclasts, probably chiefly Natives of India, 
from M °” 1r "f’ n - The proximity of that town, its occupation by the British for nparly seventy 
years, the e xia tonce for uiany^ years of a large garrison there, and the callousness of the 
Burmese to this species of desecration, would easily account for the destruction of invaluable 
remains that has taken plaeo. 

There remain, however, several huge recumbent figures of Gautama 8 Buddha, one measur- 
ing 45 feot in length and others not much less, sitting figures of various sizes, and small figures 
mostly mutilated. The condition of the wood, of which some of these are made attest their- 
antiquity. 10 Somo of the stalactites have been ornamented, but this has not been the rule, as it 
evidently was in some of the other oaves, notably that at D'ammaK. All over the sides of 
the cave and its roof there are signs of former ornamentation with small images of 
plaster painted white and red, and made of terra-cotta stack on with a cement. The best 
preserved of theso particular remains are high up on the south wall at the deep end of the Chaifcya 
Hall, where a number of plaster yah&ns are kneeling opposite one of the huge ShweUyaungs or 
recumbent Gautamas, and in the roof near the entrance. Here advantage has been taken of a 
small natural dome to picture the ‘Church’ (I >ing‘d = sang^i. e., a numerous one e of lyahan* 
praying round a central figure of Gautama under fcho Bo (=Bod‘i_.Bur. BdiQ Tree. Plate I. 
whioK.is from a photograph taken from the entrance to the Chartya Hall, looking along 
the Entrance Hall northwards, indicates this ornamentation and shews the small pagoda 

above mentioned. . 

The best way of visiting the Earn Oaves is to take a tookney o^age fth^e ^^ 
numerous, cheap and proportionately bad in Manlmain) to the NyaungbinzSkPeny oh the 
At'ar&n 18 River, about four miles, then to cross in the Ferry, and thence proceed by 
to the caves, another four miles or so. There is no difficulty m i 

made and the people en route consequently quite understand what is wanted. It is , 

however, to gi ve notice to the bullock drivers of the intended journey. The roads are now good 

all the way. 8 ^ D < amBl aba Cave. 

village. The peculiarity of this Cave is that it runs right throngn me 

lighted than is usually the case. d stalaamit es, some very large, and 

It contains a great nnmberjfs^a^te - i— g ^ OS9d fo T^y 

s - ! Skr. ~Gautama = Pftli Gdtama = Burmese G&dami and Gdd.am4 C- Anglo 

Buddhistic image). Tui-rijHrbeenpleOed there by worshippers of the present day. 

» Many o£ the figures are, however, quxte order. _ t ^ 

local information places the number at 88, of vhiehOTily ^ languages : English, Prenoh, Genfcn, 

» This cave is much disfigured by scribbled “ 

Hindustani, Hindi, Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, B ™ 9 a ^ d j n ^ aarmaII ’ 8 ffosrfteer ofBwmah, 1880. It is Atharam 
» This word is Attaran in Crawford s M fjUrtntly oalled the Nyaunghinz& Creek, 

in Wilson’s Bum*** War, 1827, p. lxiil. It and picturesque situations of the pagodas and 

is One of the most striking facts in Bnjrm* is j • Mli _j oug structures of the Iepohas in Sikkim. See 

public buildings.' They are comparabl e to «to itespeot t th ^ ^ ^ B> c , Temple, Vd H. pp. 20A207. 

Jamah kept in Bytorahai, Bafhmr, 9^****%* m t 
8& E. Temple’s Oriental JBajpsrww, PP-7 9 ' 74 '. 880 . p 
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apparently all -were originally ornamented. This may give a clue to the age of the orna- 
mentation on further invesfiigation, by determining whether the unomumented stalactites and 
stalagmites are posterior to those covered with ornaments, and how long it must have taken 
them to form. Some of them again arc now only partially ornamented, and it is possible 
that the unornamented parts may have been formed since the ornament was put on. 

The accompanying sketch plan gives an idea of this Cave. 



JkeCcfc JPlatc a t tfi& JD antma&d/ Cav& 


The general design in the interior seems to have been to build up a pagoda or chaitya at 
both the east and west entrances^ and to fill in the centre of film hall or cave with images and, ’ 
smaller pagodas. These are raised on platforms. Along the Hides in a great maws of images d» 
platforms, such as are shewn in the sketch plan. A general idea of the stylo of ornamentation 
and design can bo soon from the interior view of tlm Cave given cm Plato II. 

The ornamentation of the roof, sides and stalactites consists of images of Gautama 
Buddha and Yahhns, of all sizes, from four inches In hoight to about life-size. These 
images are of brick and coloured plaster, chiefly rod (hinVapmW*), and of terra-cotta fastened 
on by a cement. There arc also signs of glftsuid ware having been employed in places, and 
abundant signs of a general gilding 15 of the figures in days gone by, When now, and brightly 
colored and gilt, the effect of the ornamentation must have boon very fine, (See Plates VI. 
and VII.) Great numbers of small earthen lamps, of the usual Indian chirfojh form, arc to be 
found. These must have boon used, as now, for illuminating the images on feast days. Much , 
broken pottery also lies about j the remains no doubt of water-pots and of pots for votive flowers, 
usffc. on similar occasions. 


All the platforms, the pagodas, and the large images down tho ecmfcro of the Cave, are-rfj 

j »pelt harhscvpdda *s= Skr, * goosei-foot,’ and in the nauiu of a mineral (rod oxide of merour^) 1 , 

l^auolag the peculiar rich red used in Burma for ornamenting buildings. It is particularly well suited as jjK 1 
ground for gold, blaok, white or gray ornament. 

■ ^ of firoo( J Whty, as in many instances the images that remain are now ete$k 
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brick and plaster, and now very muck ruined. There is a general idea among those who 
have Visited this Oave, which is repeated in the British Burma Gazetteer, YoL II. p. 138, 
that the ruin has been caused by some enemy of the Talaings. However, unless direct histo- 
rical evidence is forthcoming to support that argument, it may be put forward, as the more 
likely theory, that the destruction now visible is that which is inevitable in Burma. When a 
pagoda or image is once built or made, and the Mt>6, (spelt husol = P&li Tsusalam, a ‘good work') 
or religious merit, gained thereby has accrued, no more interest is taken in its preservation ; 
and as every pagoda contains a treasure chamber of sorts, and as each large image is supposed 
to liave valuables buried somewhere inside it, they are sooner or later dug into in search for 
treasure. This is sure to happen after any political disturbance, when anarchy, for a tim e 
at any rate, always supervenes. Plates IY. and Y. shew pagodas thus treated in the Kbgun 
Cave, and it may bo said that, in the Cave remains in RamannadSsa generally, it is the rule 
for pagodas and large images to have suffered thus. This fact alone is sufficient to account for 
the ruin observable at D'ammaKi. 


The Eastern Pagoda is utterly ruined and is now a mere mass of bricks, plaster andbroken 
images, some of which may still possess great archeological value. Immediately above it there 
is a hole in the roof, now* boarded-over, This leads to an upper chamber or cave, h* 
which are still stored sadaiks, or book-coffers, containing Talaing MSS., no doubt of 
unique value, if still legible and fit to take to pieces. The British Burma Gazetteer, 
Yol. II., p. 37, suggests that there are such documents to be found in the other caves. It 
hardly needs argument to shew that they should be removed as soon as possible to places, 
where they can be preserved until they can be properly utilized. 18 

" Outside the eastern entrance there is a funnel leading upwards in the rock, but whether 
this ceases abruptly or leads to the boarded-in chamber could not be ascertained on the spot. 


There is a very large number of images of all sizes and in all Stages of preservation, 
lying in utter confusion about the floor and the sides of this Cave. Plate IL ^ 

the B^njl Cave, gives some idea of the state* the floor at D'ainraaha. These images 
evidently belong to all dates, from that of thlb first use Cave lot religious purposes up 

to quite modern times. They are made of many materifds : — wood, alabaster, limestone, 
plaster and torra-oofcta, amongst others. The wooden images are probably the most valuable 
for antiquarian purposes. They are mostly now coated over with a black preparation which 
looks like Burmese resin (pron. bissi, spelt saohchi S = (saoK) t>it f wood, + (chef) oil). It 
is either the under-coating of former coloring or gilding, or was meant as such and never 
covered over* This coating has preserved the outer surface as originally designed, whereas 
wood under it has utterly decayed in many instances. The state of the wood, which is 
teak in all cases, combined with the outer form and ornamentation of the images witt $o a 
long way, on careful investigation, towards determining when they were r deposited ; because 
teak under certain conditions may be assumed to take not less than a number of 

centuries to reach a certain stage of decay. It may farther be fairly argued that, when once the 
caves became established as recognized places for religious ceremonies, the great mass of images 
now found in them were deposited by successive generations of worshippers and pilgrims. 

The images and similar remains are generally of the same character , in all the 
Caves, and are well worth study, for the reason that they explain the forms of many of 
the old and small images deposited about the greater Pagodas in Lower Burma still 
used by the populace as places of worship, (See Plates I., Iu, YI. and YII.) Exactly 
similar images are yet to be seen round the Kyaikbknl&n and the Kyaikpatan Pagodas 
at Maulmain, the MyAb&ndhn Pagoda at Martaban, the ShwSzay&n and Mnldk (or J>ajap‘ay$) 
Pagodas at Thatdn, the great ShwSdagOn itself and the Sule Pagoda at Rangoon, the Eyaikkauk 


w The Talaing language, though still spoken to anonsiderable e^en^is oeasmg to be a 
rapidly 3 so much so that it is already extremely di&cult to find an educated Talamg able to read ra noten 
documents in Ms native language, and the epigraphio and old pahnde<£ documents m that of 

supreme valueto the history of fewer Burma will even now have to await the labours of the expert student oftb* 
future. 
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Pagoda at Syriam, and in the far-renowned (in Burma) Kalyani J>cng (smd) at Pegn, and round 
the great ShwSmbdb Pagoda at the same place, 17 Whether these images were originally ma<fe 
for the pagodas, or were taken from the Caves by the devout and there deposited, is a question 
to be settled hereafter. For it must bo remembered that it is still a fortunate thing in Burma 
for a p*ayd (image of Gautama Buddha) * to travel,’ as tho people put it. 

Careful search may unearth inscriptions of value in the D*amm al>& Cave. Some of 
the small terra-cotta figures, or, more strictly, tablets impressed with figures, that have become 
detached, are found to have sometimes, but not commonly, notes painted on the back, Th 
only one, of two or three picked up in this Cave, which is sufficiently complete for readme * 
that given below, full-size. ® 



JF %QaimzU t full svze,offke/ inscription/ on, the, boob of aterra, texMeC 
impressed/ in front wtih>m Irrvage/ of* fiautama' JFrmrt/ 

ik& JO \i7rmux$& Cave*- 

« Smt 6 °k®ra et ews of the inscription aroTalaingtind tho language is falaing, and itmeansi 1 ' 

— IIZZ ° ffer ad to the P ft g° da carr y " tu ffs from his antiowtral fluids, fish, and property.” 19 

l 000 * ® OTO ” mo '“ t ~® P^rfiiTatory^nii well'nigh'^lBeloM prodnctloa 
of aJ onnainlef Mc ^ >oio ^ tal in «rilUh Duma. It in .confined mainly to the, 

r the names of ihd °° nni *y and the folk* history thereof. It in useless for any purpose, except - 

fctal JSLtio* Of 6m “ th81, ° ** BWe tt " °“ 9 p “° dft in » p,M0 - M ^ : 

rflkgi -i eveX.oigni^ki ^° w ^T at ’ * n proaent oondition at soholamhip a. regards th. Fwtfesf*’ 


j » -.qwwvw rn wwwviirv, 

it the pious Nge Lei? hold a feast from the produce of his aacei 
^ 0C * e#0ta# ^ 141 fcf00 ^ Utvita diina: sf wUf i 
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Transcribed the inscription runs thus nalah matau he sani Jca fon balah=kyu(h). 
The pronunciation and meaning of each word runs thus: Nge Leh meto ngh smi hd jo'dn 
pale-fyaih 20 — 41 Nge Lei? parents’ field curry-stuff fish property offer-(to)-pagoda ” In addition 
to the above, there are traces of another inscription in modern documentary Burmese characters. 

These impressed tablets usually represent Gautama Buddha seated on a canopied throne* 
the canopy forming the back-ground of the tablet. Gautama Buddha is commonly thus re- 
presented in Burma in figures of all sizes and of all materials— wde Plates IV., V., VI. and VII. 
In the D'ammaba Cave a large full-sized seated figure has an inscription, white letters on a 
black ground, on the cauopy, above either shoulder. As it is on plaster which is fast peeling 
off, no impression can be taken of it, but it should not present any difficulties in reading, if read 
before it is too far destroyed, as it is in the ordinary square lapidary Burmese character 
in vogue in the last and the beginning of the present Century (vide the P6 § u S daung 
Inscription near Prome, ante, p. 1 if.). 

About two and a half miles distant from the Cave just described there are hot springs and 
another Cave (so local information on the .spot says). 31 The hot springs are well known to the 
natives of the country, and now also to immigrants from India, who repair to them annually to 
get rid of skin diseases. There are several such places in the Amherst District, notably the 
At'aran Yobu (Hot-waters) on, the At c ariln River, the medicinal qualities of which have been 
attested by Dr. Heifer, 22 

The way to reach D c ammab& is by special launch from Maulmain, in which case the 
journey takes abonfc three hours each way, or by ferry launch to Zaftabyin on the Salween, 
and thence by country boat to D'ammaba, a slow process. The former method of approach is 
very expensive. 

4. The and Kogan Caves.’ 


The P‘4g&t Cave on the Salween 23 River is distant from Maulmain 26 miles, and is 
situated in an isolated limestone rock by the river-bank. It is not now of much interest, 
as it is very dark, and so offensive, owing to the presence of an enormous number of bats, 21 * 
that it is pi'acfcically not explorable. 

Seated Gautama Buddhas can, however, be made out in the darkness, and no doubt at one 
time the Cave was decorated and ornamented in the style of its neighbour at Kbgun. Wilson? 
Burmese War (1827), quotes, p. lxvi., a Government Gazette notification, dated 20th April 
1826, of a journoy up the hialuon (Salween), where P‘dgat appears as Sagat, apparently by 
mistake. At that time the images were distinct and the ornamentation was evidently the same 
as that of Khgun. The bats are also mentioned. It is further noted that the ornamentation 
on the rock face, which is in the style of that already mentioned at D*ammaba, looks from the 
river like the letters of a huge inscription, This accounts for the persistence of a local idea 
that there is a large prominent inscription on the face of this Cave. 

As far as I can make out, the following description from Low’s travels in these parts in 
1833 (Asiatic, Researches, Vol. xviii. p, 128 ff. ; Miscall. Tapers an Indo-China, Vol. I. p. 197) 
refers to P‘&g&t» 41 In rowing up the Sanlfin (= Salween, by misreading the final n for the 

dental n, instead of the guttural n) or main river, the first objects which attracted my attention 
were the Krttklataung rocks, being a continuation of the great lime formation. The river at 
one spot is hemmed in betwixt two rocks, and, being thus narrowed, rushes through with con- 
siderable impetuosity. The rock on the north-west bank overhangs its base, the latter being 


Pale-kyaik is a compound moaning * to make an offering to a pagoda.’ 

* This was not borne out, however, as regards the Cave, on further enquiries froip local officers. 

m B t B. Gazetteer, Vol. II, p, 88 and note. The only reference, besides those quoted from the Gazetteer, I have 
yet found to the D'ammaH Cave is in that intelligent little book, 8ie Months in Burma, p. 41, by Mr. Ctoistopher 
Winter, who visited it in 1868. It is there called Dhamathat, as it is usually still called by Europeans m Maulmain 
This is an instance of striving after a meaning, because ‘Dhammathat’ is a word well-known to most Anglo. 
Burmans, being the Burmese form of the name of a locally celebrated work, - the DharrmSdstra. 

28 Salween = Bur. spelling Samlwan, proa. J?alwin« 

94 See ante , Vol, XXI. p. 878': and Maloom, Travels, ft. 61. It. is. a well established fact that it takes these 
bats 88 to 80 minutes to fly out of the C%ve to their food every evening.* 
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washed by the river. On a sharp, and one should suppose almost inaccessible pinnacle, a 
p a goda has been built, producing a pleasing effect to the eye of a distant observer. 

« The cliff I conjectured to be 250 feet high. On that front facing the river some niches 
have been cut in a pyramidal space, and in these stand many painted and gilt alabaster images 
of Bu ddha. A narrow opening leads into a magnificent cave, which has been dedicated to 
Buddha, since many largo wooden and alabaster images of that deified mortal were found 
arranged in rows along the sides of it ; tho wooden images wero mostly decayed through 
age and had tumbled on the floor. The rook consists of a grey and hard limestone. The oave 
bears no marks of having been a work of art. The Burraun priests, who inhabit a village on 
the opposite bank, conld not afford me any information respecting it. No inscription was 
discovered on the rook.” 

P‘&g&t can be reached by a ferry launch in about four or five hours from Maulmain, 
but the best way is to visit both P'agiit and Kogun at the same time by special launch, — an 
expensive journey as already explained. 

By a good f air -weather road from P'agat, .though somewhat unpleasant withal, the 
Oave and Village of Kogun can be reached by bullock-cart, if desired. The distance is 
about two miles . The preferablo way of getting there is to stop in a special launch at the 
mputh of tho Kogun Creek, about a mile short of P'agiit, and thence either reach the K&gun 
Village by a country boat, if tho tide serves, or by walking through the outskirts of the village 
for about a mile. The Cave is situated, as usual, in an isolated limestone rock about a quarter of 
a mile to the west of tho villago. It runs under an over-hanging ledge of rock for about a 
hundred feet from South to North and then dips Westwards into this rock for about the same 
distance at the North end. The following sketch plan gives an idea of it. 16 



Ln i I Sketch Plan o! the IC{qun Cave- 

TuiGround u 

• Crawford visited Kogtm on 87th January 1887— vide Hmbaity to iva, p, 361 It . ; Whinin'* Dotvt W*f* fid 
Swims WW 1 , Appx., pp. xlix., IitI. t. 
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The pro. I pW of a. o.yo proper i, .ride-ay tot of a. dWm Oeee, to.d™,to« 
to ton token of tbo over-togmg ledge end tie rieing ground af„nt of it to etoeto . ™T 
ftoly oritotontoa B«tta»oe H.U In front of tii. i, . Urge toUchd .^brick ton’ C 
rngtod repar , the Uw » etdl n pine. for nn nn.nelftoiml to, iwl w Ttorf.S 

16th April). In front of the tank le the ptet.gronnd, where Zit Pwto» are performed on 
the occasions when people congregate here. 


There are the usual image platforms about the sides of both the Cave aud the Entrance 
Hall, and also several down the centre of the Cave, as at D'ammatM. 

A goodly number of small brick and plaster pagodas and chaityas are scattered about both 
Cave and Entrance Hall, and the surroundings of the latter. The largest are noted on the 
sketch plan* There is also a remaikable ornamented stalagmite, see Plate VII., covered com 
pletely over with small terra-cotta images, about four inches high, of Gautama Buddha enthroned 
in the style already explained, surmounted by a series of standing images in plaster work and 
much larger. On the top of all is a small pagoda or chaitya, of the usual modern form. The 
corresponding stalactite, not visible in the plate, is profusely ornamented with images of 
Buddha in every attitude, — standing, seated and recumbent. 


The peculiar position of the Entrance Hall under an over-hanging ledge of rock, sheltered 
from the rain brought by the prevailing south-west wind, has led no doubt to the profuse 
ornamentation of the surface of the rock to a considerable height, as shewn in Plates III., 
IV., V., VI. and VII. 

This ornamentation, is the best sample of all of the type already noted as prevailing 
at D e ammab& and P^rum, viz., covering the rock with impressed terra-cotta and plaster 
tablets of all sizes, from four inches to several feet in height. The impressions are chiefly of 
Gautama Buddha enthroned, but they are nevertheless in great variety, and the Ping'd or 
Church is represented in several ways, as also are various scenes from the legendary life of the 
founder of the religion. On the many small ledges and recesses presented by the uneven 
surface of the rock are placed images in alabaster and brass. This is a special feature of* §he 

wall decoration of this Cave, d\j.e to natural ednditions. 

* 

All about the Entrance Hall and the Cave itself, there is an astonishingly large deposit 
of figures of Gautama Buddha and yah&ns in every material and in every condition, 
besides a tfcass of remains of Buddhistic objects generally. Many are quite modern, but 
some are of a type not now met with in modern Burmese religious art, and are exceedingly 
interesting from an historical and antiquarian point of view, as connecting Burmese with Inipaa 
Buddhism. They are well worth study, aud probably from this Cave alone could be procured, 
with judicious selection, a set of objects which would illustrate the entire history of Bud- 
dhism in Lower Burma, if not in Banna generally and the surrounding countries, especially 
Siam. 27 . / , ' * . 


The great mass of the images and remains are in a state of complete neglect, but, as the 
Cave is still in use for purposes of occasional worship, many of the flgures are well looked after, 
and some of the larger exposed ofces are protected from the weather by rough boarding. The 
Cave itself appears to wander indefinitely into the rock at the two deep holes marked in the plan, 
and that near the ruined pagoda is partly filled up with a great mass of mutilated images and 
broken objects, thrown together in an indescribable confusion. Every pagoda has been broken 
into for treasure in the manner shewn in Plates IV*. and V. 


» The word pv)& (Anglo-Indian onyoay} is Burmese, exactly corresponding to the English word ‘ play ’ 

' —.to. * ___ - ■o-.AJWa*! « The Zat Pwe is consequently a 


in its various souses. Zdt sss p&li j&H, used for jdtaka, a Buddhist * birth-story. 7 
modified Passion Play. 

27 A move in this direction is being made by the Local Government in Burma. 
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5. The BHnjl Cave. 

The B*inji Cave is situated in some low hills about 3 miles east of a village called, appa- 
rently indifferently, B‘m‘laing sa and Nyaungjtin, on the loft bank of what is usually known to 
Europeans as the D6n«ami River, but is really the B'iu'laiug River. 23 This village is about 
three tp^" below DttyinzSk, and about 51 from Maulmain and 11 from Thatdn. At the 
foot of the Cave is the village of B'injS, which is reached by bullock cart across jungle and 
riee-fieMs from B‘in‘laing 'Village. In front of tho Cave is a pool of very hot water from ■which 
a stream issues, 30 and over this stream is a single-plank bridge. Tho Cave itsolf is not situated 
at the foot of the hill, and a climb of from 50 to 100 feet is necessary before reaching it. In 
the rains tho country between B‘m‘lahig and* 11‘inji is flooded. B‘in‘laing can be reached from 
Mn-nTmftin by ferry-lauuch ta DUyinzdk, 52 miles, and thence backwards three miles by 
country-boat. Bullock carts can, by arrangement, be procured at B'inMaing,, A special launch 
from Maulmain could, of course, bis moored at H‘in‘laing, which is a station for procuring fire- 
wood for the ferries. In any case more Ilian one day is necessary for the expedition. 

Bad weather prevented the exploration of this (.'live, which is much to l>o ’regretted, as it is 
necessarily but little visited. Old and now £udod photographs, see Plato ft., taken by the late 
Mr. R. Romanis, tho Government Chemical Examiner at Rangoon, in the possession of 
Mr. George Dawson, tho present owner of tho ferries along tho rivers which join at Maulmain 
and of the little Railway from Duyinzek to Tliaton, however, fortunately show that tho Cave is 
of the ordinary IUmaimad&sa typo, though not so profusely ornamented as usual as to walls and 
roof. The plan has boon to place a series of pagodas or rltaih/ax down tho centre and images 
on platforms along the sides, This Cave has, howovor, a pugoda j|isfc outside it, which is 
unusual; and it will bo observed that this pagoda and those shown in tho interior are not of 
ancient form. 

The B'injt Cavo is deep and dark, requiring tlu> use of special lightH, but at the end of it 
is a pool of water Rush with the floor, and a pagoda, so situated as to be lighted from a hole 
in the roof, or moro correctly in the hill side, 31 after the fashion of the artificial lighting of 
the Ananda Pagoda at Pagan (spelt Pugftm and Piignn Puji Pugftma), and of some Jain 
structures in India. 32 There is a lino reflection of tho Cave, bftth roof and walls, in the pool. 

6, Contents of the Caves. 

Plate la gives an idea of the groat variety of images ami objects to ho found in the 
Caves above described. The plate itself is from a photograph taken on tho spot at Kbgun, 
The, objects shewn in it were collected together for reproduction from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the ruined pagoda upon which they arc placed. They arc mostly of wood, but 
some are of terra-cotta, plaster and stone. 

The modem Burmese seated figures of Gautama Buddha are usually dressed in. 
the garb of a monk, or pVbyi, 3 ' 1 with curly hair drawn up into a knot on tho top of tho head, 
and the lobes of tho oars touching tho shoulder; but sometimes the Buddha is still represented 
dressed as Zabfibadd. In those Cave representations thoro is, howovor, considerable 

This place is locally idontiliud ns “ tho ro.iiiimu»t of ii'iit'lalng or liinlnnug, tint last Tabling king.” The 
tradition is, howovor, probably a oonfusud reference to tin* notable doings in these part* «if llnyin Namtg ( = Port. 
Branginoco [Bayinji Naung*&l, ‘Bayin’ being spelt ‘lVnmh’) in IMi-lftHt A. !>„imi.1 ..fllinyi Dili, the last, 
Talaing king, 17W-17&7 A. I). 

M The DOnfiamt and the Chauksnrit Hirers join at a few miles abovn IldyimsMc, anil form together thoB’in'lainj 
Siwr, which, after running some SO miles, fall* into the Satwoon, sumo SB milu* ahuvo Maulmain. 

** Not mentioned in the list givon in B. II. Qmttmr, Voi. 11. p. !1H, note. 

” Tl191,0 W® savaria such hulas in tlw IHmm Oaves giving lino afflict* uf light. There is a cavo nt Huang Pang i# ' 
th* Laos States where tho same ohanoo effect ooours. Son Book, Temple* and Ulcphmtl*, p. SK(> f. , ' 

“Tote, Million to Ava, pp. 38-9 and noto ; Purgnsson, liiitory of Indian Architect urr, pp. (118 and Sit. . , 

0 and explained os the great glosy (6‘unj), by tho Burmese, hut with doubtful accuracy 
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variety. When dressed as ZahflbadS, the ear lobes, thongh much enlarged, do not tonqfc the 
shoulder, and the large holes in them are filled up with a roll much in the modern Bernese 
fashion, and from this roll theteis occasionally something that hangs down to the shoriiders (? a 
flower). The head-dress is in such cases a multiple crown, with, sometimes, appendages or 
wings banging down behind the shoulders. On both arms are large jewels, or perhaps short 
embroidered sleeves, and the trunk is clothed in an elaborate winged garment reaching 
apparently to the feet and richly embroidered. All this is much in the modern style. In 
many of the older figures of the Buddha as a monk, the top-knot, there being, of course, no 
crown, is much elongated so as to form a sort of crown. In others again the body appears to 
be bare to the waist. In several the sole of the right foot is not exposed, as in most, but not 
all, modern figures ; vide those in the SMn Tazaung at the Shwe Dag6n Pagoda ; also round the 
Nyaungdauk and Padauk trees on the platform there. A good many thrones lie about the 
Edgun Cave with two images on them seated side by side, of which one is frequently much 
larger than the other and much more elaborately clad. Here the Buddha seems to be repre- 
sented both as ZabfibadS and as a monk. Often, however, the two images are identical in every 
■ respect, making the explanation more difficult. 

Zabtlbadd requires explanation. There is a story current and very popular in Burma, but 
not, so far as 1 know* yet traced to any Jataha, according to which Jambupati Bnr. pron. 
ZabubadS), Lord of the Earth, was a king exceedingly proud of dress and power. The Buddha, 
however, one day, to convince him of the valueless nature of his riches, assumed his form and 
clothing without effort. Thereupon Jambupati became a devoted follower. The figures of 
the Buddha dressed as Jambupati, and of Jambupati himself kneeling to the Buddha in acknow- 
ledgment of his superiority, havo for centuries been popular in Burrta, 

The serpent throne and canopy of Gautama Buddha is to be seen in Plate la in 
two instances, conventionally grotesqued in the style dear to the Barman. The material of 
most of the figures in the Plate is wood, but the present writer has in his possession a 
plaster head with conventional serpent canopy of much finer workmanship than the specimens 
in the Plate, and in the Kalyilpl at Pegu 84 are stored several specimens in plaster of 

Gautama lying upon a serpent throne with canopy. Modem fignres of the Buddha and serpent 
combined seem to be rare, but a new one in alabaster was bought lately in Mandalay, which 
was explained to be a ** Siamese Buddha (Y6d‘ay& P^aya).” Also, among the treasures found 
at the palace at JIandalay, after the w ar iu 1885, was a fine and well Executed copper image 
of Buddha seated on a serpent of many coils, which was said to have been sent from Ceylon as 
a present to one of the kings of the Alompra Dynasty. 

Images Qf yahftns also abound in the cayes, always in an attitude of reverence. Those m 
Plate la (see also Plates I, IV., VI. and VII.) are of a type quite unknown in the present 
day. Pemale figures seem to be very rareiy met with, but there is one of characteristic 
Burmese type in Plate Icr. It belongs to a fallen impressed terracotta tablet and represents 
a favorite character of the Burmese sculptor : Mah6nday$ (= yasuudhar^). Protectress of 
the Earth during the present dispensation. 

It is obvipusly impossible with the materials pt present at hand to do more than 
draw attention to this remarkable ftQld for enquiry, but enough has already been said 
to shew how rfoh it is and how well worth study. 


7. Bas-reliefs on glazed terjra-cotta tablets. 

The importance of Thatba^ as an anoienttiome of the Talaing race is, of oonrse, well- 
Ipiown, and as it is now to be reac hed with ease from Maulmajn by ferry-lannch to Dnyin- 

» Spelt PtgOS, and proa. Fag6 = Pfiji BWmAwML Sangermano qalle the oonritry Pegh and the town Bag6: 
Reprint, 1885, p. 153 has “ Bag6 in Pegfc and p. 172 “ P«gb- <w _ ... 

» Spelt bat'nn, pron. baton, - W Smrawa-aagara and Surapna-hh^i : also Saad^ana^ ^adham. 
mlvatl, eto. It is, like Baseein, L cause o f# ild etymologic* gnesses, of which one * to he fonod » the dehghtfnUy 
naive introduction to Gray’? Buddha ghcsuppotU, p. 14. 
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zek, ss ^>2 miles, and thence by a small Railway, 8 milos, it is to be hoped that its ruins will at 
last be properly studied. Unfortunately, the time available during tlie visit now referred to 
was very* short, and the weather wet and unfavorable for exploration. The chief object of 
interest is the MulSk Pagoda, or Paj&p'ayA as it is also called, of the usual Sinhalese type 
with square ten-aces, or procession paths, surmounted by a xhrpa. Putting aside a discussion 
of the form of this pagoda for the present, it ' is worth noting that into panels in the lowest 
terrace are let, in large numbers, burnt clay tablets impressed with bas-reliefs. As this 
pagoda was built,, like most old Tabuing structures of the kind, of squared laterite blocks 
the unrestored portions aro in a state of groat decay, and many of the tablets have fallen out! 
while others are much injured and likely to disappear also. They are, however, for the pur- 
poses of the antiquarian of great importance, as exhibiting mudituval manners and costumes. 
Many are mere grotesques, but others aro clearly meant to picture contemporary customs. 

These particular bas-reliefs were carefully examined some years ago by Mr. R. J 1 
St. Andrew St. John, now of Oxford but formerly of the Burma Commission, and the detailed 
description given below is partly from personal observation and partly from Iris account. 3 ? 


There is evidence that similar pagodas existed elsowhero in the Talaing Country at 
one time from tlio figures on Plates VIII., fig. 1, IX., JXu, X., XI., XII. and X1IL, which are 
from photographs of part of the collection in the Phayro Museum at 'Rangoon of glazed tablets 
found at Pegu and Syriam. 38 The Pegu tablets arc all said lo lmvo been found round the 
entirely ruined square base of a pagoda, in tho SSainganning Quarter, in wbat is now known as 
Mr. Jaokson’B Garden (but boo bolow, p. 353 IT.). That t in's ruined pagoda waa once of great 
importance is attested by tfyt existence in tho neighbourhood of tho remains of an unusually 
large artificial tank, the sides of which wore onco faced with laterite blocks. The ruins of the 
pagoda now resomblo a square jungle-covorotl mound, and glazed ware is still dug out of it and 
the neighbouring tank walls in considerable quantities.” 0 As regards Upper Burma, at £agfen 
similar tablets abound, and at Amarapura, Yule* 0 observed the same style of decoration 
in sandstone on the basement of the Mnln\tulutb‘Anj& Kyuungi (Monastery), Prom Sagaingl 
have photographs of 21 inscribed green glased brieks from the ruined procession paths of 
the old StSgbnjiS Pagoda there. Those exhibit what I tako to bo Recurs from a Jdtaha or 
Jdtahas, after tho fashion at BItamut, etc., in India. Tim inscriptions aro legible enough, but, 
like so many old Burmese inscriptions, not ns yet intelligible. Tho language is Burmese with 
much Paji mixed witlf it. Every brick is numbered, and tho high numbers on those that 
remain shew what a large quantity must originally liavo boon sot up: <>. y. 278, 421, 573, 802. 

There is no need to attribute a foreign origin to tliosn tablets, on account of the remarkably 
good glaring, wherever found. Glazing, espeoially green glazing, is a very old art in 
RftmafifiadSsa, as tho following interesting facts will shew. 

There is still a well-known and important manufacture at TwtutfA,* 1 near Rangoon, of what 
are 'now call ed commercially Pegu Jars, but wore known, until 1730 A. I)., at any rate, by a 


* Spelt IMl=rafi.nli ip, from ihisi/iiiS, the durian fruit and n'Sk, a Inudhijr plane. It was from this place that the 
messengers of King pArflwad! (18JJ7 — 18-JO A. li.) used to embark on bouts up tho Ih'iuftaml and go thonee byroad 
md Taunsr-nifft and Yame&in to Amarapura with this fetid fruit, which is aH grunt a riolieaoy to tho Burmese as it 
is an object of disjfust to Europeans, fulo notes this fact, op. tit., p.. ltii, footnote. Tauuif-nfftt (Touugoo) is 
always Taunil is Sangormano ; sou Itoprint, 18 PS, pp. U.H, &o. 

from” Tki l,M ' " f ln,Uun drrhiMura, pp. 013*614, quotes Mr. St. John 

ohat l ft . fltoriHtio of inhabitants ef Burma' these invaluable remains have been ! 

n “ t . 0 . t0 ” h0 ^. fro ® Po * fu “ Ul1 wl ‘ic!h from Syriam, Syriam in liurmosa is spelt SanSyat 

smd pron. bUnlym. It u toe tonon, Sirian, Seriun and Syrian of old writers. ■ 

« u ip ^ “ * abotB for u , tl ‘° Phtv y ro Museum quite lately from this place through the kindness of the owm ! 

- 11 *"* Syrmm ** °V, ha Hame from Syriam are from Capt. C. 0. WtmS “ 

“ JS2fi. aloKtS S"*"* *• w - * *■ •“ “■ ** » r*. » S,' 

' QazetUer, 1 . 418 , U, 559. 848. 
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variety of names based on the word Martaban. The Pegu Jar is a huge vessel of notterv 
abont four feet high, covered with a hard dark glaze, and was formerly much prized as a water 
jar in sea-going ships and for the storage of water and liquids in many parts of the world. * They 
were exported from Martaban and under the name of that port became famous over the 
whole of the East and even in Europe. Ibn Batuta mentions them in the 14th century under 
the name Martaban as famous articles of commerce, and they were largely in use all over India 
and much prized for storage purposes in the days of Linschoten and Pyrard de Laval (15th and 
16th centuries). As early as 16 15 we find a Dictionary in Latin stating this vasa figulina quse 
vulgo Martabania dicuntur per Indiam nota sunt. Per Orientem omnem, ’quin et Lusitaniam 
horum est usus.. So that we see they early spread to Portugal and were famffi.i. to the Arabs! 
We find also, in France, Galland, in 1673, and the “1001 Jours,” quoting respectively Merdebani 
and Martabani as “ une certaine terre verte” and “ porcelains verte.” In 1820 Baillie Fraser 
found imitations of the Pegu Jar manufactured in Arabia and called Martaban;* 2 while 
writing so long ago as 1609, De Morga, Philippine Islands, Fair , Ed. p. 285t, gives an 
obvious reference. to the Pegu Jar, when ho says : — “ In this island of Luzon, particularly in 
the provinces of Manila, Pampanga, Pangasinan, and Tlocos, there are to be found amongst 
the natives, some large jars of very ancient earthenware, of a dark colour, and not very sightly* 
some of them of a middle size, and others smaller, with marks and seals, and they can give no 
account from whence they got them, nor at what period ; for now none are brought, nor are 
they made in the islands. The Japanese seek for them and value them, because they have 
found out that the root of a herb, which they call cha (tea !), and which is drunk hot, as a great 
dainty and a medicine, among the kings and lords of Japan, does not keep or last, except in 
these jars,” and so on. The jars were known as tibors, and, junder the name gusih, were 
similarly known and valued among the Dayaks of Borneo, as the Editor of De Morga tells us, 
referring to Boyle’s Adventures in Borneo, p. 93. 


Whencesoever, therefore, the -Takings and Barmans, got their art of glazing “with 
lead-oar,”** as Alexander Hamilton puts it, it is clear that an art that had reached theperibeiaea 
of the Pegu Jar, and had become famous in trade throughout the civilized world as earlyas tike 
" 14th century, must have flourished vigorously in the country quite early enough to be contain- 
poeaueeus with the earliest dat*e we can reasonably Assign to the existing monuments in which 
the glazed bricks are found. 


As to flying dates when glazing was actually in use in Burma on a large scale, 
the following evidence may be useful in addition to that collected by Yule, s. v. Martaban, in 
Estbson-Jobson. Mr. E. H. Parker in his Burma, Relations with China, p. 12, says, quoting from 
Chinese Annals, of the king of P‘iao (Burma), that “ the circular wall of his city is built of 
greenish glazed tiles .... their house tiles are of lead and zinc .... they have a hundred 
monasteries, with bricks of vitreous ware.” This quotation, Mr. Parker tells me, is from the 
Han History, chapter on the T‘an (Burma) State, and refers to the doings of the T‘ang 
(Chinese) . Dynasty (A. D. 600-900), and apparently to knowledge acquired in the year 882 
A. IX He further kindly gave me the following quotation from Fan Cb'oh’s wgrk on the 
Southern Barbarians ” the P‘iao State (i. e.. Capital) is 75 journeys south of Zung-chkng, 
and communications with it were opened by Koh-lo-f6ng. In this State they use greenish 
bricks to make the city-wall, which is one day’s journey in circuit.” The date of Koh-lo-f6ng 
is 748-770 A. D. 


»* A fine collection of quotations extending from I860 to 1857 A. D, sufTporting the above stated facts, is to be 
found in Yule's Hobton-Jobson, page 428 f. Buthe is wrong in supposing the words ‘ Pegu Jar ’ to be obsolete, for 
•the article is still well known in Rangoon and Burma generaUy to Europeans to this day under that name. See 
also his Oathay ani the Way Thither, Yol. ii. P- 476 ; and the valuable quotations m Wilson’s Dommmts of the 
JBurmese War (1824), Appz. p. lxiv. Low, a very careful observer, in his Oeol^calObservaHonsof Persons of the 
Malay Peninsula, A,. Res. (1888) Yol. xviii. pp. 128-162, also malms the 'mistake , of thinking Ate Pegu Jar obsolete 
See else MUcell. Pagers on Indo-CMm, Yol. I. p. 198. He also thought (p. 198) thatMarteian was not settled till 
1286 A, D. i Tbufc this was a mistakes * 8 $ alena and noe water, B. B. Gazetteer, L 419. 
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The tablets at Thatdn are found imbedded in niches in the second terrace about four 
inches deep and with a little over two square feet superficial area. The representations on some 
of tlierfi are as under, and the description shews them, I think, to be, like the Sagaing tablets 
and the sculptures in India at topes, representations of Jdtahqs, or Zits 9 as the Burmese 
say: — 

(1) Pour bearded persons, with faces conventionally grotesque*!, riding an elephant, are 
being pelted with stones by two youths on foot with their jpcitfck** tucked up. One of the 
figures on the elephant has his hair tied into a knot on the forehead in Shun or Karen fashion. 
The youths have theirs in a knot at the back in the fashion 4 * prevailing still further East. 

* (2) A royal figure is riding on a horse and another royal figure is on foot with an 
attendant. Wavy lines (? the sea) form the background. 

(3) A royal figure kneeling before a frmthu A remarkable design in Burma, but com- 
mon enough in India. Soo Fcrgusson, Hist, of Indian ArrJt itl'Cturr, pp. 104, 312: also 
Cunningham’s MaMbtnlhi , Plato VIII. %. 2. This picture is comparable with that of the 
1ST a gas worshipping the trisula at Amaravat!, given by Fergusson at p. 4(5, whore there is no 
doubt that the trisula is an emblem of Bmldha. 47 

(4) A groat man, is sitting under umbrellas. A man, kneeling to his right, is smiling 

and presenting something in a box. Below is a pony tied to a tree and an attendant kneeling. 
Both kneeling figures have their hair tied in a knot at the side or back, and their loipu girt. 
From this last circumstance — an unusual thing in the presence of a great man *— it might 
perhaps be conjectured that strangers have arrived from a distance in a hurry with a 
present.* 8 * 

(5) A woman is kneeling before a prince, and in front of* them is a man on a four-wheeled ' 
c*art drawn by a pony. 

■ (fi) A well-dressed man and woman*, in a curious and remarkable cart drawn by a pony, 
are in front of a potter’s house. Here one man is turning a wheel, another is slmpipg a pot, 
and a third is kneading clay. All the figures wear their hair in a knot behind. 

(7) A princess is seated among her women, ono of whom is hanging a man by a rope 
jfchrough a hole in tljio floor.* 0 

(6) A king on his throne, and an attendant on either side $ girt about the loins, hair in a 
knot at the back, 


44 Sp.# puck'AZ, a Burmese fiotton or silk garment worn by mon. It w a kind of pottlumt wound round th 
waist, and is tuckod up botwoon the logs when any thing requiring agility cr activity has to be done. “Gird up 
the loins of your mind,” (I. Pot. i. jl3), would bo a metaphor at onoo underwit iml in Burma. 

4B Burmese tio tlioirs in a knot at the top, as iw soon in the modern imago* of Gautama Buddha. A real 
Taung^ft (see ante, Vol. XXI. p. 3711) still wears 1 uh hair as in the bas-reliefs, and mo do tho Aim mono and Cambodians* 
The Tamils and Tolugus of South India frequently do tho mm also. I have in my ptmwmm a kneeling figure, 
in Sagaing marble from Amarupura with the hair tied at the bat*. Tho Cambodian Intluoaou visible in these 
-tablets may help to fix tho date of this Pagoda as between tho 6th and 10th ountury A. I). Sou page 8M f„ post. 

48 It is very easy, by tho way, to mistake tho mijra for tho trisula in imUntmet Hituipiurus, 
iT XXI. p. 381, and OortoPs Tour in liurma , p. 11. Thujm i« a strong tendency in antiquaries in 

Burma to attribute afl Hindu symbols to a pro- Buddhist Hinduism. This ignores all TAntrik influence on 
Bnddhism m Burma, which, however distasteful to tho modern Barman, is, I think, a dangerous thing to do. It 
certainly cannot bo done in discussing any Buddhist remains in India, and there nro many signs of TAntrik 
influence in the ideas of the Burman Bjiddhisjb of to-day, Phayre (hit, Num, Or iml, Vo 1, 111. Part I. p, 88j falls 
iptp the “ Hinduism 9 mistake, and so describes what is a conventional Buddhist chailya on a “ Pegu Medal ” as 
tje trident tfriMa) of Siva, moralising accordingly. Tho latest work on such points, written in Burma, Gray's 
madkagMtwp'path, 1892, sticks tightly to tho Btnldhaghrtaa and pru-Buddhistic Hinduism theories. 

A* But see below Ho. 8. 


. * John hM »n ingenious explanation of this. In every Taking house thoro Is a room sot apart for the 

girla pq Sleep in, ana this has a hole in tho floor. Lovers oomo under tho house and put thoir hands through this 
** haaa ' tJw ***** ' kaow a man has, eome. If the wrong mas oonjes, “ Woe 
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(9) A king seated on a throne with people kneeling before him. In the background is a 

nan being “ elbowed .” 30 

(10) A man in a garden, or forest, has hold of an enormous serpent. A prince, is seated 
on the ground with three princesses kneeling on his left,* one behind the .other. The head- 
dresses are- all of the well-known , Naga type in Buddhist (Indian) sculptures. The dress 
otherwise is Burmese. 


(11) A king is seated on a throne, and an attendant kneeling is announcing the arrival of 
the queen. The queen, gorgeously apparelled and grave of countenance, is earned on a seat 
on the shoulders of four men. Behind are umbrellas, fans, swishes, &c. 

(12) A prince is standing on the back of a man stretched on the ground. A man in front 
has hold of the victim’s hair with one hand and holds a sword in the other. Behind are two 
kneeling women. Around, are elephants, buffaloes, pigs and other animals. 

The bas-reliefs at Amarapura are merely humorous grotesques, but those from Pegu 
(and (?) Syriam) had evidently a more serious meaning. A greatmumber represent, no doubt, 
wliat we should call “foreigners,” who to the ancient and mediaeval mind were largely people 
endowed with terrible faculties, features and forms. An attempt has been made to depict 
these mythical peoples in detail, and we find them endowed with stout formidable bodies &nd 
the beads of every* creature known to the artists! They are generally represented as being 
nak*ed as to tho body and legs, aud clad only with a cloth round the loins, no doubt^in the 
fashion of the pocu'ci* classes of the "time. The glazing of all the tablets is good and regular, 
and the colors prevalent are white, red, green, yellow, black and blue. The Blue colour of some 
of the bodies represents perhaps the dark skin of the supposed foreigner. One of the tablets 
represents two female figures, naked from the waist upwards, and clad only with a short garment 
drawn up tightly between the legs after tho fashion of thp Mala ysarung, and of the lower orders 
of Siamese women, vide Crawfurd, Embassy to Siam, p. 115, illustration, which confirms the id^a 

that these grotesque figures merely represent the people of a foreign nation. 

* * 

On somo, however, of the Pegu tablets are representations of great^ersonages of the time 
elaborately clad, crowned and jewelled. (See Plates IX., IX«, XII. and XIII.) Only one, out 
of over a hundred found at Pegu, 6 * has a legible inscription on it, and this inscription^ 
is, so far, largely a puzzle, which is disappointing, as there is no special difficulty in* 
reading the characters, since they are of the square lapidary type common in these 
parts up till quite lately. Plate IX. gives a reproduction 0 / it, and below is a tracing from a 
photograph, on a- scale of '7. 



The language may be either Tal aing, Burmese br Shan. Assuming it to he Talcing, 

« Thi! is^ ptmiHlunent. The person to be punished is made to kneel ^own «id bmd 
struck violontly between tho shoulders and somewhat lower by the elbow ° . P 

fil On very few is there any sign of a lost inscription. X have, however,^ That^Se tex^but 

Rangoon, presumably taken from the same site, and having precise y the same msep for him very 

in a more cursive form. It is shewn in Plate IX«. Low, see Wo-fc Vol. I* p. 
curious mistake of saying that there are no inscriptions in Lower Burma I e oppo 
tionately there are many more historical inscriptions in Burma than in a. 
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as the characters (^f and would load one to suppose, it is apparently translate&ble. 
Transliterated it seems to rim pretty clearly, thus : — 

Kami p'rim mil pa mat heat . • 

By exercising considerable license in spelling, and in* reading fcho letters, sense can be made in 
Talaing out of all the words, thus : — 


Kon 

1 prean 1 mu j 

pa 

Dint j 

lawot 

Son 

1 female | nom. case | 

do 

friends* 3 j 

ever 


wife or daughter 

Bnt in order to get thus far wo have to mis-spell I'thi, which should bo, transliterated, Icaun 
and not lew an, and to read the ahsh^m Q ns Q , and. the a fall am# qq^ as 3o5* This last 
reading, however, would be allowable. The last word can be variously mid in Talaing as lit 
lamot , l am got, or lamt, according as (be first afahara is road as CQ > > m . & 

The meaning of tlio sentence thus read, which would \v good Talaing so far as regards 
grammar, would be : — “ the wife who is a friend for ever,*’ I am very loth to accept such a 
reading, as it would be against epi graphic experience* 

’Assuming the language to he partly Burmoso or Shan, and partly Siamese,, for reasons 
given below, wo get the following result by transliteration : — * 

• * Kwanp'ra ' i MahdpauuU heat 

/the) noble j MuhupunuU dodicukd --- built 

There is only one difficulty in this reading, and that is in reading the akufatra |t^ as p c ri \ 

there being no sign / in Burmoso or RhAn, The afahara yi ml on stone is constantly used* 
for mahtL The indistinct afahara Cg in the last word would, if the language is Burmese, he 
read Hut, and if Shan lot. Both words mean tins same thing, /. r„ primarily ‘released,* 
secondarily 4 consecrated, * * dedicated, 1 * 4 built in. honor of.* But whether the language is. 
Burmese or Shta the first two words would bo Siamese titles. Kwanp'ra (proa. 
bmpm) means <* nobleman, ami such people in Siam often have a Puli itamn or personal title. 
The Mah&pamAt of tlio text is a legitimate form for such a mime or title, standing f<* thp Puli 

TMahApamatil, either by shortening*!*! the usual way, or in full. Because tjic afahara ^ 
ma/ be legitimately* read as t , or as t + Ph]i suffixed open vowed, <1 or d or i or a or n* 

Siamese nobles did, we knotf, frequently visit HaniafiTuidosa on pilgrimages and did er,ect 
buildings in cousequenco. This particular man may have clone so and ordered no inscription 
to be cut in hislionor locally* and the lapidary may have used Ids own language*, which, however,. 
,at tile, .time that .the structures in tlio neigbourhood wore built, ^ was not likely to have been 
Burmese, though it might have boon Khan, 

But the inscription mdy bo purely Siamese, The' eliarneler is what Taylor, The 
Alphabet, Vol. It, p, »M(3 and cjse. where, calls tly» 4 | Kinusa character of Burma,*’ meaning 
clearly thereby (p. 345) the/lurmoso word hjankstl (ehmifad, lapidary script epigraph). And 
although ho is altogether wrong in his ideas as to its* distribution in Burma, he shews that it. 
was m use about Bangkok and in Siam generally. Such a seuknew as Bud; we Uuvo before us* 
ls ^ h ^ovor, H° far as.i can ascortain/md good Siamese. 

. M Tt) bo rua<1 j tho word must bu rmd //<;/, ' ’ * 

aid in tbia^iffi.cult ^ ^ <!V ' ^ r ‘ author nf tins shAn Dir i lu nar (j mud t/ramwar, ctn.,for kindly 

tU * tiil ° / CU ? h<1 in °t.lu*r titlo of nubility, huiiff the low cat. The titled arc, 

to Ifia other titles *’ w P a y^ P‘ayft, P'rfl, Iabiii#, Mfruig and K mt. A ** myul iicrMnuotfi 1 prettxca Kwm 

■o uoigtfborirhood whonco the tiiblnt oimiim to lm that t»f tbo Kynik|i*fJii hiKuilii (wj text, post, 

of CkmlnnAU *« °*u ^ nBen ^ 10B outy at prcHont coujoutured to bo oomo time uftcr the Siauitwo congest 
oi vmmt* » the 18th century A. D, See post, p. 855. 
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If-then this stone commemorates the visit of a Siamese price or nohle to Pegn, it is of 
interest and some importance as historical evidence. Until disproved I am inclined to 
accept the second reading as the correct one. Another possible conjecture^ to the 
nationality of the person commemorated by the stone is that he was a Taladtng nobleman 
with a Siamese title. This is historically reasonable. 

On the tablet, already mentioned (ante, p. 343), shewing two grotesque female figures 
is an inscribed monogram, of which he accompanying cut gives a full-sized tracing. The . 
characters of this monogram bear a strong resemblance to the lapidary character of Burma. 



The Pegu tablets at the Phayre Museum are then clearly of two types — grotesques 
and portraits, and, although all are said locally to be from the same place, i. e., Mr. Jackspn’s 
Garden, I believe that this is an error, and that the grotesques oame from the garden, and the 
portraits from tho, neighbourhood of the four colossal figures of Gautama .JBuddha, about six 
miles distant, known -as the Kyaikp'im Pagoda. If this belief is correct, the inscription just 
examined would* tend to shew that the Siamese had a Hand in its erection, and for external 
evidence of such a supposition may be consulted Fergussori’s statements and plates in his 
^History of Indian Architecture , at page 663 ££., and especially at page 680» 56 

The grotesques divide themselves into four groups — figures marching armed, figures* 
fighting, figures in flight, and figures in attitudes of supplication. It may be, therefore, fairly 
guessed that they represent the march, battle and defeat of a foreign army, such as that* 
of Haaumta in the Rdmdyana , the'story of which, by. the way, is quite Well "known in Burma 
as the Ydmaydnd^ or popularly as the Ydmazdt* 7 . * * , ♦ 

8. Images and ‘ enamelled 9 pagodas at Thatdn. * * 

Perhaps the moist interesting thing yet unearthed at Thatdn * is a stone image in bas- 
relief about three feet high, which was found quite lately, at 14 ft. below the surface, in ' 
digging a well in a garden near the Sh&nzu KyaungS. ^ The owner has no jv set it up on a 
modern' Burmese ‘throne, or 'paling beside a ptpal tree on the neighbouring road-sideband has 
built a tazaung (tuns'aungi a building with terraced roofs and ‘umbrella * top) over it. 
image is now entirely gilt, and the throne and tazaung ornamented with modem Burmese 
‘glass*’ and gold decoration. The money for the purpose is being collected from worshippers 
on the spot,* and perhaps the owner will, in the end, make a small living oat ef it, as dees the 
guardian of the curious P f 6p‘6 images. 68 ’ * 

The image is that of a man standing upright, with long arms, bread shoulders, lange- 
lobed ears, and curly hair. The right arm hangs down straight* bat the left is doubled up so 
that the tips of the fingera touch the top of the shoulder. Under the arm-pit is a representation 
bf a palm-leaf MS., covered over with a cloth, in stylp still in use. It bears a striking 
resemblance to the colossal Digambara Iain figures of Western India shewn/ ante , 
Vol.’ll. p. 353, and in Fergusson’s History' of Indian Architecture , p. 268. It is not, however, 
naked. 68 • Bad .weather prevented the takings of a photograph of this imfage, hut it is well worth 
reproduction and study. , * * 

w The point is, of course, at present very obscure. See post, p. 354 f., for furthest arguments as to if. 
w For mi see above, note 26f. The pictures in browse’s Rdmdyana ef Tulst Dds may be usefully compared 

with these grotesques ; see Book YI., LankA f • 

w See ante , Vol. XXL p. 881. He had started a box With a slot in it in April 1892 ! 
w The statue at Kfirkala Vol. II. p. *8) U dated Saka 1853 *= A. D. 1432. 
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There is in the courtyard of the ShwSzayan Pagoda at Thatdn, and again at Martaban, 6 ** 
near the point where the Government Telegraph cable crosses the Salween from Maulniain, a so- 
called ei^molled pagoda* locally ^presumed to be of great ago. The t% as well as the upper 
rings of the pagoda spire itself, is covered with glazed ware in several colors, ■ The pagoda at 
Martaban, which is quite small, has a peculiarly venerable appearance from having been split 
from the crest downwards by a young pipul tree, which has taken root in the /‘v'S. 

The enamelled appearance is produced by nailing on to i ho brick and plaster work small 
plates of lead covered over with a silica glaze in various colors ; brown, grey, yellow, gold and 
green. The antiquity of the work may be well doubted, as the plates at Martaban, at any 
rate, were fastened on with European nails. 01 The Great Kyaikkauk Pagoda near Syriam is 
similarly “glazed.” (B, B. Gazetteer , IT. p. 283 f.) 

9. Remarks on Pttgodas, 

The form of the Muldk Pagoda at Thatdn has boon already commonted on, being 
that* of a Sinhalese dagaba. 03 That is, it consists of throe wpihro terraces surmounted by what 
was a stupa, and is now, aftqjr restoration, a modernized pagoda with tint usual conventional, l' r t g. 
These terraces represent the three procession paths found round all Sinhalese d <hj a h a s . 03 The 
style is repeated at Borobudur in Java, but with live procession paths in place of three. 
That the Thaton sample was not an isolated instance in Raimi hundesu. has been already noted, 64 
and that the mere form itself does not argue antiquity can bo seen from tho S&byd Pagoda 
at Myingun, wfcich was built under Bdddp'ayft in 1816 A. D., whoro precisely the same 
arrangement occurs. 

This leads to tho reflection tljnt form alone can nevor bo roliod on for estimating the 
age of a pagoda in Burma, because of the tendency to go back to the old types: e. r/., the 
great KaunghuMo 05 (royal work of merit) Pagoda near Sagaing, 00 the date of which is known* 
to be about 1650 A. D. 67 and which is a strip a with stono railing uffor tho Bhilsfi typo : a. g t , 
also, the great pagoda of BGdbp'ayfi (1781 to 1828 A. P.) at Myingun, which, had it been 
finished, would have been a stupa raised upon a square hasejti most approved ancient form, as 
may be seen from the model still existing at Myi,ngun. 0H In tin* village of Syriam, on the high 
road to the Kyaikkauk Pagoda, just facing what must have been tho old east gate of the city 
walls, is a small ruined pagoda of tho true stupa type, ft is one of thirl ecu small pagodas, 
also mostly in ruins, hut not of ancient form. To these l would add tho remains of the 
Mahdch^ti Pagoda at Pegu, tho date of which lies between lbf>! A. !>., and 1081, and the 
resemblance of which to a true stupa is most remarkable. 

That the efongated pagoda of Burma at tho present day is ’tho linoal descendant of the 
dagoba of Buddhist India there can be little doubt, but, owing lo the recurrence of ancient 
types in modern times, all that can be predicated of any particular sample from form alone 
is that the greatly elongated spiral form is not likely to date boyond a century, or so 

60 Portuguese, through (P) Arabia, form of tho Tabling Mdttiuiui Burmese Mbktamu (see also tlrawfurd, op* cit.) 
— PA]i» Muttima. In Wilson’s Utirmrse War , 1827, it appears as Mautnma. 

* l A. devout rmjuuJc, or subordinate magistrate, caused the pagoda at Thnton to he white-washed in honor of now 
year’s day, 1254 (B. K. — 14th April 1802). Thorn is no greater destroyer of aneient monuments iti tho worjkl than the 
dovotit Burmese “restorer” of sacred buildings. Hih doings at Buddha < 1 ay A in 1H7U eauserl the deputation thither 
of Rajendralala Mitra on behalf of tho Bengal Government, and resulted intho now well-known volume, Utaldha Gayd, 
6Z Sinhalese visitors have recognized this. 11 It. iUndlwr, Vol. U. p, 717. . # 

63 PorgUMHon, Inti. Arnkit. Oh. viii. and pp. G2 1 ,■ G-lJt ff. Anderson, Mmulaltty lu Muruien , 18: fitruttoll, Ficus 
BUuteH, 4, 48 : Ynlo, Am, 172, 

There is a minor instance at Martaban of obviously no great age in the* S.-K, corner of tho eourtyard of the 
My&p ndun Pagoda. This dftyaha, for one can hardly <*u 1 1 it anything else, is a cylindrical structure ten feet high 
and ten ioot in diameter, surmounted by the romal Burmese pagoda spire and i* iS, It rises out«*f three square terraces, . 
v 76 ^° 011 ****** HU P w dw>imHud on an old buHe. AU the ornamentation is modern Burmese! four niches 
the base of tho cylinder, and four manussthas at the corners of the uppermost terrace. 
u frames CkAlilmaiii, Kajachdia^iani, ttAjamaniehft|a, 

86 Chaohk6nS=5,pron. Sitkaing and Sagaiug ; ITtJi JAyapum. 

laBcriptiod of great historical importance in the courtyard-ride Yule, Ava, p. <15 and Appx. B. 
Uf this I have lately procured a hand copy, 33 Soe Y uio, op. cit. p. 160. 
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back. The great sample of the elongated style is the ShwSdagSn at Rangoon, which is 
historically known to have been continually enlarged (i. e., to consist of a series of pagodas 
built over smaller ones), from the days of Biny&warA (1446—1450 A. D.) and Queen Shins&bfi 
(1453—1460 -A. D.) of Pegu to those of SMnbyuyin (1763—1775 A. D.) of the^Alompra 
Dynasty, under which last ruler it finally attained its present shape and height in 1768 A. D. 

I hope in due course to return to this important subject later on and to examine the pagoda 
forms of Burma in detail. 3 

10. The ShwSfc&yaung at Pegu. 

The enormous recumbent figure of Gautama Buddha* the Shw6&tyaung, as it is 
called (see Plate XYII.), in the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu, has been noted by Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
(ante, Yol. XXL p. 384). This evidently was one of the sights in days gone by of a part of 
the town that was set apart for the priests, .for the Kalyani Plug is not far distant, the forgotten 
pagoda with its huge tank in Mr. Jackson’s Garden (ante, p. 340) is close by, and the Mahachdtf 
Pagoda is not far off. It had an enclosure of its own surrounded by a wall. It is now a very 
prominent object of red brick on a platform of squared laterite blocks, but the restorers have 
begun on it and plastered the face already, and no doubt the efforts of the pious will, in 
time, result in the plastering of the whole body. To the antiquarian it is remarkable for having 
a lost history. It is probably about 400 years old, and yet there is no history at all attached 
to it 1 What story there is about it is in fact an example of the utter extinction that at 
times overtakes an Oriental deltaic town upon conquest. Pegu was taken by Alaungp‘aya 
in 1757 A. D., and utterly destroyed for a generation. So completely were the inhabitants 
dispersed that, when the city was repopulated under S‘inbyuyin, who conciliated the Talaings, 
about 20 years after its destruction, all remembrance of this image, 181 ft. long and 46 ft. 
Jiigh at the shoulder, had disappeared ! And this, though* it was within a mile of the new 
town .and surrounded by monasteries! The place on which, it was situated ha£ become % 
dense jungle, and the image itself turned into what appeared to be a jungle-covered 
hillock, or at best a tree- hidden ruin. In 1881 the Burma State Railway ran past Pegu, within 
half a mile of the image, and laterite was required for the permanent way, A local con^efcor, 

, in searching for laterite in the neighbourhood, came across a quantity in the jungle, and on 
clearing the place uncovered the image, which has ever since been an object of veneration. 

A similar complete depopulation seems to have been effected at Bassein about 89 1760 A. D. 
by Alaungp‘ayfi, for the British Burma Gazetteer accounts for the absence of native histories of 
Bassein by the utter destruction of the town that then took place. 

IU Some details of the Plates. ♦ 

Plate /. * 

The small figures in part of a circle at the top of the drawing represent the or 

Church, seated round the Buddha, who is not visible in the plate. I have a carton® brown 
glazed brick from Wuub6, which shews four figures seated in a iazmng or mydt t It is 
inscribed with the words, in clear Burmese characters, ** Taliya Sahgkdyanatah han” which in 
Burmese would be read Tatiyd Pihg^dyandtin han, and may be translated, ** the picture of the 
Third Convocation hearing the precepts of the Buddha. Yand, to the modern Barman, is one 
of the early convocations of the Buddhist Church rehearsing the teachings of the Buddha; yanatin 
is the holding of such a convocation ; ha/n means having the appearance of. ? It is note* verb.' 0 

A careful comparison of the figures shewn in this Plate with those described in the next 
will shew that the figures of the Pann Cave are identical with those of the Kbgun Cave in point 

of age and character. ' 

89 See ante , p« IS. There is a jreomnbent Buddha at Pechaburi in Riajn 145 ft. long ; seg Bowling 8 Siam, 

. 1. 167 : and one in Bangkok, 166 ft, long, op. cit., I. #8, * _ ,, * 

7© This * Third Convocation ' is a great landmark in Burmese ecclesiastical history. The Bormans mean by it 
•AS&ka’s Third Council, which, according to them, was held in the Tear of Beligion 285,286=907 B. C. AUo. aooorfl- 
ing to tjiem, it was as a rasujt of this Convocation that they adopted the Buddhist faith. ’ See Bjganaet, Life on 
Legend o/4tatd#ma» II. 139 ; ante, p, 16. 
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Explanation of Index Plate la . 

Figures (1) and (2) are two figures on one throne (paling). Fig. (1) is the Buddha in' 
priestly costume. Fig (2) is the Buddha as ZabhhadS. In this case the sole of the right 
foot xs not exposed. The material is wood. Fig. (3) is a “Shftn Buddha.” Priestly 
costume j the sole of the right foot is not exposed s material, wood. The same is to be said of 
figs. (4), (9), (11), (12), (13), and (14), all carved in a series of thrones or ™»t»m in tfc e same 
piece of wood ; also of figs. (33), (34), (40), (41), (43). Fig. (35) shews the same in stone. 

Figures (5) and (6) are priestly disoiples in the attitude of adoration: material, weed 
So is fig. (7) : material, stone. . ^ wa ' 


Figure (10) is very interesting as being a “ Cambodian tower »» in wood, exhibiting the 
four Buddhas of this dispensation, Kafcusandha, Kooagamana, Kasapa, GMtama. ' * 

Figure (8) is Zabhbadd ia the attitude of submission to the Buddha after his con. 
version : material, wood. 


Figures (15), (16), (17) and (18) shew the Buddha seated in the coils of the serpent 
Ananta, as on a throne. The serpent is three-headed : the three heads being grotesqned and 
conventionalized in true Burmese fashion. In both these instances the Buddha has both soles 
exposed : material, wood. 

Figures (19) and (23) shew what is known in Burma as a “ Siamese Buddha” (Y6d 6 ayet 
P'ayd). It is winged after the fashion of Indian and Sinhalese Buddhas : material terra-cotta. 
Fig. (36) exhibits the same in stone. 

Figures (20) *and (37) shew the Buddha as ZabfLbadS : material, wood. Fig. (24) 
exhibits the same in terra-cotta: and fig. (39) in' stone. So does fig. (42) in stone. Both 
soles are exposed, probably, in each case. 

Figures (21) and (22) are two figures of the Buddha as Zabftbadft on one throne. T? 
case the sole of the right foot is not exposed : material* wood. f - / T* 

Figures (25) and. (28) exhibits the Buddha in priestly costume, both soles exposed $ but the 
type is antique. 

Figure (26) exhibits the head of the Buddha of the Shan type in plaster. 

Figure (27) is the background in wood of a throne and had originally an image fixed on 
to it. It is chiefly interesting as Shewing symbols of the sun and moon (?), one above the 
other. 


Figures (29) and (30) shew the janitors of a shrine, much in the fashion common On 
doorways in Ceylon and in Cambodia. Material, wood. Compare Plates IV. fig. If X %. 3, 
XIV, fig. 16, of Forchhammer’s Report on the Antiquities of Arakan for similarfigurea. 

Figure (31) is an image of KabbndayS in terra-cotta. 

Figure (38) shews two images of the ** Shan Buddha” seated on the same throne: material, 
wood. 

It will be perceived that the pagoda, at the foot of which the images have been placed, has 
been broken into for treasure. This pagoda is that shewn again in Plate V. 

Plate III > 

Tliis plate shews the elevation of the Entrance Hall of the K&gun Cave, which is alluded to 
in p, 336, ante, where a skefcci plan of it is given. An examination of the plate through a 
magnifier will shew the extent to which the rock: has been ornamented by lines of terra-cotta 
tablets, stuck ou by cement and faced for the most with representations of the Buddha seated 


n Spelt patioMS ** FSJi gtffaMs. 





in priestly costume, or as ZabtibadS. See Plates XVI. and XVI a> and also ante , p. 334^ ^here 
a full-sized representation of the bach of one of these tablets is given. 




2ntk% Plate o) Hah IV* 
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Explanation of lydex Plate IV, 


This Plate shews the mural decoration of the K&gun Cave to consist mainly of terra-cotta 
tablets, faced with representations of the Buddha, seated as already described. But a few facts 
are brought prominently to notice in it. 

Figure (1) is the recumbent Buddha of not an unusual type. 

Figure (2) is a seated image of the type explained below, p. 354, Plate VII. 

Figures (3), (6) and (13) are representations of the Buddha preaching, a form which 
is very rare in modern figures, but which must haye been common enough when these 
caves were decorated. I have photographs of a fine set of very ancient type in wood, now at the 
Shinbinkuji Pagoda in* Talokmyd, which were taken thither from the l>itsaban Hill at Legaing, 
the ancient Vanijjagama in the Minbu District, one of the oldest sites in Upper Rnrmah. 72 One 
of these is now set up (restored) at the Sfile Pagoda in Rangoon. Figure (13) has been 
accidentally cut out of the Plate, hut is in the original photograph. 

Figure (7) represents the Buddha with his J>ab§k, or begging bowl. 

Figures (8), (9), (10) and (12) are interesting as shewing images of the Buddha (Shan 
type) with one sole only exposed. Fig. (11) shetfs him as ZabubadS with a septuple tiara on 
his head. 

* 

Figure (4) also shews the great hexagonal ornamented stalagmite, which is to be better seen 
on Plate VII. 

Figure (5) exhibits the damage, almost universal in pagodas found in or near the Oaves, 
and done in order to get at the contents of the treasure chamber. See ante, p. 333. 

The day when this Cave was visited happened to be that of the annnal new year's feast, 
and a couple of boys, worn out with the fatigues of the festival, are to be seen asleep in ike 
foreground. The human figures in the photograph are useful to shew the proportions of tho 
various objects shewn. 

Figure (14) is an inscription in modern Burmese characters on plaster, which has partly 
peeled off. The figures 2157 can be made out on the original photograph through a magnifier. 
Given that this refers to “the Year of Religion," or Anno Buddhas, it yields the date 1613 A. D. 
At any rate the inscription is worth looking into, for there should he no difficulty in reading it. 
Its situation is marked in the sketch plan, ante , p. 336. 

1 * Plate 7. 

This shews a pagoda which has been twice dug into in search for treasure.* 8 ■ * 

Of the mural decoration the objects of chief interest are a prominent figure of the Buddha 
preaching, and the small alabaster figures placed in hollows and on ledges in the tipper part of 
the rock. ^ 

The boys in the foreground are some of those, who had come to be present at the new year 
festival noted in describing the last plate. 


Plate VL 

This plate gives a view, shewing the way into the Main Hall from the Entrance Hall, and 
shews that the decoration of roof and walls by means of plastering ® m T 1 err u co 
tablets extends even to the reuses of the Main Hall. It also shews nsefully the extraordinary 
richness o £ the remains and th e confusion, into whieh they have now a en. , 

72 Se7^£e7vol. XXI. p. 121; Vpl.xiltp. 6. about Baogoon a 

78 This iw the pagoda which appears m Plate la. Alexander, p AO * 7 

good deal of this kind of damage was due to the European troops *n the Firs ar. 
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In many samples in this Plate, notably in figs. (1), (5), (7) and (9), it will be observed that 
the right sole is not exposed : and this in instances where the figares have obviously been built 
up of brick and plaster. 

Figures (2) and (3) represent devotees in an attitude of prayer, and so does fig. (6), 
giving the back view of a favorite attitude. 

Figure (4) is a sample of a “ Yod'aya P‘aya/’ 

Figure (7) is especially interesting as being that of the Buddha enthroned in the jaws of 
a gigantic three-headed serpent, figs. (8), (8), (8). Each head has been conventionalized in 
the manner already described. I possess a fine example from Amarapura in wood of the Buddha 
seated on a throne, canopied by a seven-beaded serpent, but the example in the Plate is, so far 
as I am yet aware, unique. * 


Plate VII., Plate VIII. fig. 2, Plate IX., "Plate IXa, Plate XII., Plate XIII., 

Plate XV Jig. 1, 


Plat© XV. fig, 1 exhibits what is known as the Kyaikp c i Kyaikp'un, or simply the 
Kyaikp^Uiij Pagoda near Pegu. The remaining plates exhibit glazed bricks found in its 
neighbourhood, or in Mr. Jackson’s Garden in the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu, or presumed 
to have come from these two spots, 

I think an examination of the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda may throw light on the probable origin 
and date of these peculiar bricks, which I take to be conventional portraits and commemo- 
rative of devotees. 


Now the KyaikpSm Pagoda, a huge mass of brick 90*ft. high, 74 shews, I think, the 
influence of the Cambodian style of architecture. That is, it is a solid square brick tower, 
on each face of which sits a huge figure of one of the, four Buddhas of this dispensation, viz., 
Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa, and Gotama. Compare this plate with those given in 
Fergusson’s Indian Architecture, fig. 378, p. 680, and I hardly think that there can be much 
doubt about it. I have also a curious series of coarse chromolithographs by M. Jammas of his 
visit to Angkor Thom, which confirms this view., The extension of Cambodian, and later of 
Siamese, powor, for a time, as far west as Pegu can, I think, be shewn historically. 7 ® The 
Siamese influence seems to have been strongest in the latter part of the 13th and early part of 
the 14th centuries ; in the 15th century we find the native Talaing Dynasty firmly established. 
The Cambodians were overthrown hyHfhe Siamese in the ] 4th century, and their influence was 
not apparently felt in RamanfiadSsa after the 10th century. So that, if the Cambodians had 
a hand in the design of this tower, it must date back at least to the 10th century, 
and to its being a well-known structure in Talaing times in the 15th century we have the 
testimony- of the Kalyani Inscriptions, in which it appears as the Mahabuddh&rupa near a ferry 


over the Y6ga, or Pegu, River. 76 * 

Plate XIII. goes to further shew the influence of Cambodian art in this region. The 
glazed brick shewn here is from the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu , and the costume of the 
figures is strongly Cambodian. 77 

Plates JX. and IXa exhibit two couples of figures of the portrait class, both, I believe, from 
Zainganaing. They also .shew two versions of the inscription described ante , p. 343 f. 
Plate IX. shews the inscription as described, and Plate IXa shews it in a more cursive form, 
which is interesting on that account. Apart from the testimony of the inscription t e costume 


m See ante , Yol. XXI. p. 383.' There is in the Phayre Museum a small stone object (broken) with the four 
Buddhas seated baok to back. It was taken from toe neighbourhood of toe Kyaip-un Pagoda, ^ “ay well have 
beena votive model of it. Iu Buehamm-Hamiltotfs - Account of toe Belton and L.terature of toe B-mnma m 
Asiatic Researches, vi., 233, the Four Buddhas turn up as Ohauohasam, Gonagom, (^spa, and Ooduu - J 
Travels, Vol. ii. p. 284, they are Kankathan, Gaunagta, Kathapa and 0audama, and m Siamese, Kakaaan, Konagon, 

Kasap and Kodom. n* a * m \ 

w See Phayre, History of Burma , pp. 63-66 ; ante , Tol. XXI. p. 377. p. 4b. 

. w But see ante, p. 344 f as to a possible Siamese .origin for these figures. 
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of tlie .figures is Siamese or Cambodian, as also are the costumes of similar figures, in Plates 
VIII. fig. 2, IX., lXtf, and XII. from the same place. The figures are not clothed in 
Burmese fashion. ‘ 

1 would draw attention to the head-dress of these figures, because if compared with 
that of the “ Shan Buddhas” and many non -Burmese figures shewn in Plates la, IV., VI. and 
VII., as found in the caves about Maulrnain, it will bo seen that they are identical, and 
give us a clue as to whea they must have been deposited. 

In Plate VII., at the point indicated in the index plate below, is a remarkable seated figure 
of the Cambodian type, as shewn in Plate XIII. 



/W#v » h Plato VlL 

Close to the Kyaihp'un Pagoda in a large metal image of the Buddha overgrown now by 
the roots of a huge pipal tree. In the illustration of thin in Plain VIJ1. fig. 2 are to be seen 
specimens of glared bricks, showing precisely the chow of ‘portraits 1 above described. The 
inference is tlmt whatever the date of the Kyaikp^uit Pagoda itself may be, that is also 
the date of the bricks seen in the Plate. 

® fc ™ oturc f in th(! Jfoinganaing Quarter, whence these figures canm, can bo most safely 
^Eibutgd to a ti me before Dhammachetl (the middle of the 15th century), w and if ihA; 

ia /Min ** UtLiv * waH > !l0Wuvur » uoi built tat the luth euutury, wad the 

■ • Vs.fr #r , 
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date of the Kyaikp'un Pagoda is to be placed earlier than the 13th centnry, we get a date 
for these glazed portrait bricks;, viz., at the latest the 10th century A. D., and by analogy a 
similar date for the deposit of similar votive offerings in-the caves. Ass uming the remains to be of 
Cambodian origin, then, as the Cambodian power lasted in these parts from the 6th to the 10th 
centuries, the period between them would be that in which the bulk of the older deposits 
must have been made* 

To sum up the evidence so far available, it may be said that the older cave remains, if 
Cambodian, date between the 6th and 10th centuries A. D.: if Siamese, the date must 
fee put forward to the 13th or 14th century. 

* Plate VIIL fig. 1, and Plates X* and XL 



Index h Plate VIH. fig. 1 . 

Plate VIII, fig, 1 shews selected specimens from the collection of glared farter from Pegti 
(see ante, p. 340) in the Fhayre Museum', Rangoon. Some are said to have come from Syri&m, 
but I cannot say which. They are sufficient In number and variety to shew the point of t e 
remark already made that the whole set must have represented the niftreh, battle, £ig : t an 
defeat of an ogre army* The march o£ armed ogres is depicted in figs. (13), (14), ( ) , ( h 
and (17) ! the battle in figs. (I), (2), (7), (8); (9), (10), (11) and (12): the flight in figs. (6) and 
(18) : the defeat, as shewn in attitudes of supplication, in (3), (4), (5), and (19). 

Plates X. and XL shew some similar fig&reS to those in.this instructive. Plate im greater 
detail. In Plate X. two couples of the army, marchingare shewn, and one, fig. ( )» ® ® i 

Pigure (4) represents the prisoners, two Women in the tight fitting drawers, or gir s 

the lower orders of the Malays and .Siamese. The trunk and legs, as eB ® 

still, are bare. Plate XI, exhibits the battle b figs. ip), (6) tod (T), while fig, ( ) represen s 
flight. ' ■ 
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The figures are further extremely instructive in the matter of costume, and how instructive 
in the matter of arms, the accompanying drawing, token by Mr. D. M. Gordon of the Burma 
Secretariat from the original bricks, will shew. 



• biv68 W0 she * n in fi « 8 * W’ ( fl )» ( 9 )< (10) i M mine in fig, (2).* dagger 

T 2’ it?*™ f fig8 ‘ (3)> W’ W* ( 1J )> < 18 ) ' ^bossed shields (f of leather) in 
HkV), Oty W» (ng. (5) has a peculiarly Indian attitude and appearance), (0), (14) i square shield* 

ijf bambo0) *“ fi f ( ( 10 )» ( 18 ) : a Malay hit in fig. (14): a wooden maliet in fig. (IS) : an 
^a composite bow, with arrow in fig. (12) (the arrow appears to have palm-leaf 'feathers’)*, i 
a KaoMffl cms-bow and arrow in fig. (14) : and a quoit in fig. (7). v 
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Erom Plate XI. fig. 8, 1 extract two more varieties of armament : an axe and a pestle. 79 



The two axes and the. drum below are taken by myself from bricks in the Phayre Museum, 
which are not shewn on the Plates. 



Many more forms could) I think, be made out from a careful examination of the whole 
110 bricks in the Museum, but enough have been given to shew the value of these bricks 
historically* 

I would, however) warn antiquaries that it is quite possible that these bricks represent the 
Yumaxdt, which is the Rdmdyana in disguise, and that it is not, therefore, to be assumed from 
them that such foreign artioles as the composite bow and the round embossed shield exhibi 
anything more than what the artists had seen in pictures. 


Ilatee Xllla, XIV. and XlVa. 

These represent Boulptured stones from That6n. One would say that they 
, in Burma, were it not for the description of Pagan in Yule’s Jva, p. 54, and Jg*?* 

p. 69. 90 They arc primd facie Hindu, and Vaislmava or Saiva in type, *°*^ * *“ 
reading of the symbols carved on them. 81 But 1 think RajendraWa i « * * 

Gayd, p. 138 f., are instructive in this connection, as shewing how much ^atmk Hmdmsm nd 
Buddhism are mixed up iu Buddhist sculpture in GayH itself. • 8 ®* 8 a 

inscription was found at the foot of an image of Biva and PSrbati . (page 

The head-dresses of the figures are remarkable, presuming them to 
the Care rort* IbtriDb. the, ther hr. the .... - the* .ttnbetej t. 


79 One of the “ elephants ” in Plate X. fig. 2 , has a distinct exe ffi is • ^ j n tiB gj am< p , 150 , 

M Orawfurd’s remarks, page 70 , in explanation, I think, hit the g « g oma Questions put Co our 

Craufurd makes the following statement, whioh may P r 97 f x ° f w6 saw in the temple, elucidated a 

Visitor upon the present oooasion, respecting the origin of the 1 * , , imagea j n question were brought 

point of some oensequenpe in the history of Hindu emigration. with the year 1406 

to Siam from Western India in the year 768 of the vulgar era of the Siamese, w P Siam a full 

of our time. This fact, if correct, proves that an intsroourse subsisted between Western in 
century before Europeans had found their wqy to the latter country. 

81 See ante, Vol. XXI. p. 881. 
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Cambodian origin, ante, p. 354, and, for the matter of that, approach very closely to those 
noted in Buddha Oayd, Plates XIII., XXI. and XXV. 

Given that these stones represent Buddhist sculptures, they would shew that the 
Tantrik or Northern Buddhism was once prevalent in the neighbourhood of Thatdn « 
a view confirmed by the remarks made-nw/e Vol. XXI. p. 381, concerning tho “Hindu” nature 
of the glazed tablets round the J>ajAp‘ay«l, and further by tho presence of tho image of 
Mabfindayfi in the Oaves. 


MabbndayS, respresents the Earth Goddess, Vasundharft, who is the Vasudh&r& of 
Cunningham’s Mah dh nd h i and the Ppithivi DSvi of RajendralAla Mitm.«* She is TTajra- 
vartlhl and Vajra-k&likft, mother of the Buddha, according to tho Northern belief. Her 
• image is, at Buddha Gaya, often distinctly Hindu in typo, with 4, G, and even 8 arms.” As 
Mab6ndayG she is to bo seen in Burmesc'sculptures in many places, notably at the MahAmnni 
Pagoda a* Mandalay, and I am, as at present advised, strongly inclined to hold that the four- . 
armed female (p) figure in Plato XI lie, is simply VasudhfirA.W It should also ho noted that 
RajendralAla Mitra points out, at p. G of his Buddha Gatju, that her cult appeared very early 

ia Buddhism* ^ 

• 

The presence of Tantrik Buddhism in Burma is a point of more importance than it 
would at first appear. The usual belief, bused cm local tradition, is that tho Burmans got 
their Buddhism through Puli from Ceylon. This belief docs not, however, stand historical 
criticism as clearly as it should to he undeniably correct, »" mid if it can bo shewn that the • 
sculptural remains all over tho country are of Tantrik origin, the opposite theory, based on 
criticism, that the Burmans really got their culture and religion overland, or by sea, from the 
, North, will gain overwhelming support. 


Here, at any rate, is a pretty bit of evidence of the early presenoe of Northern 
Buddhism in That&n from a native writer of much learning on the points of which he treats 
Sarat Chandra Das. in his Indian Bandit. * in ilia Bund of tbww, p. 50 f., gives a short life of 
Dlpankara SrijMna, Atlfea, and says that lie » was horn A. D. 880 in tho Poyal family 0 I 
Gaur at Vikranmi.iipur in BangAla, a country lying to tho Hast of VajrAsana (Buddha Gay A) ” 
His name was Chandragarbha ami ho was educated by “tho sago JGl.nri, an avudhut adept’” 
“ Ho acquired proficiency in tho three pit aka* of the four classes of the JHnayAna Bnlvakas 
in the VaisAsliika philosophy, in tho throe pifuki* of the MahftyAna doctrine, the high 

metaphysics of the MAdhyamika and YfigAcharya schools, ,aml the four classes of Tantras 
Having acquired the reputation of being a great paitfit in the Sastras of the Tlrthikas he 
defeated a learned BrAhtnan in disputation. Then preferring the practice of religion to the ease 
and pleasures of this world, he commenced tho study of tho inodilativu science of the Buddhists, 
which consists of tho tn.vhshd of tho three studies — morality, meditation and divine 
karmng - and for this purpose he wont to the mhdru of Krisbimgm to receive his lessons from 
Ruhula Gupta. Hero ho was given tho sooret name of <iul.yajiV.mt Vajro, and initiated into 

ST B , ud f ; sm - thu ««» «»•»»«•«« 1>« took tl,e sacred vows from 

Sila Rakstuta, the Mahusfiug ika AchArya of Odantapuri, who gave him the name of Dipankwa 

MultatotSZi A P ‘lf. 5 ’ 8hUW “ tlmt * Kuiu,,,i a* Buddha UajAWore ti» 

88 Bu.ddku Uay <»., p, 189. * 

“ Pot a thoroughly Tantrik conception of VaNmnllmrA see Vnrehhiuutuor, Ituparl <m A at. in Arnkan, p. 18, 
an mHoription “ May ViwumUjarA, who*,* extent nuwnrm S «•,(««» pAjantw, mine an Mell ? 

££££& “”“ I ’" ,l ““ 1 -» “ ■ — *•* <*<* 
•aMiSir.Mfcfzi Ss Vi'S 1 ' \ri* Xi **■ *• w«i 

BMW*.'*., Vol. XIX. ,. IM *. M ,. SoIji-Ko'. 

"«»•»* language, anti, Vol. XXI. p. M ft, ami ante, p. m tt. 
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SrijMna. At the age of thirty-one he -was ordained in the highest order of Bhikshn, and also 
given the vows of a Bddhisattva by Dharma Rakshita. He received lessons in metaphysics 
from several eminent Buddhist philosophers of Magadha.” He was in short a typical 
Northern teacher of the time* 

Now Sarat Cliandra Das goes on to tell us that Dipankara " on account of these divers 
attainments, which moved his mind variously in different directions, resolved to go to Achfcrya 
. Ohandr akirtti*, the High Priest of Suvar^advipa. Accordingly, in the company of some 
merchants, he embarked for Suvarn&dvipa in a large vessel. The voyage was long and tedious, 
extending over several months, dunng which the travellers were overtaken by terrible storms. 
•At this time Suvarijadvipa was the headquarters of Buddhism in the East, and its High Priest 
was considered the greatest scholar of his age. Dipankara resided there for a -period of 
twelve years, in order to completely master the pure teachings of the Buddha, of winch the 
key was possessed by the High Priest alone.’’ On his return he took up hijf residence at 
the shrine of the Mahabodhi at Vajrasana (Buddha Gay A). 

Sarat Chandra Das also remarks, and beseems to be right in so doing, that Suvarnadvipa 
was Thatdn. 

Also, I cannot help quoting a note by Dr. Host to p. 23.4 q£ Yol. I. of his edition of Mii- 
cellaneous Papers relating to Lido -China in which, after describing Prof. Kern’s work in con- 
nection with the Sanskrit inscriptions in the peninsula of Malacca, he says: — **These 
inscriptions confirm in a remarkable manner the conclusions to which the recent (1886) 
decipherments by Barth, JBergaigne, Senart and Kern, of the Cambodian inscriptions 
inevitably tend — viz., that Buddhism came to the peninsula and Camboja, not from 
Ceylon, but from regions <on the coasts of India, where the so-called Northern type of * 
that religion was current/ 1 • 

That the great media) val revival of Buddhism in Burma was supported by Southern influ- 
ence is unquestionable, but it is far from proved as yet that the original Buddhism of the 
country was not directly Indian in origin, or that mediaeval Northern Buddhism did not greatly 
affect the ideas of the people. As regards the educated, Tantrik worship and philosophy would 
seem to have disappeared, bufc, under cover of w#£-(spirrit) worship, it would seem to still largely 
survive among the people. 

In any case, any such images as those under consideration are worth study, wherever found 
in ordfer to settle the -fundamental point now raised.. • 

To put the matter fairly before the student, it is right to add here the views that a 
capable Hindu scholar takes of the figures shewn on Plates XIII#, XI Y., and XIY# f 
and so I give here verbatim an opinion kindly expressed for me by Pandit Hari Mflhan 
Vidyftbhfishan, who has no doubt as to the Vaishnava nature of the stones. He writes 
** Plates XIV, and XlVa illustrate ‘the Ananta-sagyA of NarAyana (Vishnu), L Vishnu is 
represented in human form slumbering on the serpent Sesha, and floating on the waters before 
the Creation of the world, or during the periods of temporary annihilation hi the universe. 
The figure at the bottom of the Plates is that of Narayana with four arms. He is floating 
on the waters reclining on the serpent SSsha. Ia Plate XlVa the hood of the serpent is 
-visible. Two of the moat common names of Yishiiu are Chatur-bhuja (four-armed) and 
Ananta-iayana (he who sleeps on the serpent Ananta). From the lotus of his i navel I spring the 
three gods of the Hindu triad, ^ BrahmS* Vishnu and MahSsvara, . The three stalks gf the 
lotus are very clear in Plate XIV. The figure on the right of the triad is Brahma with four 
heads, whence his names vOhaturnnana (fowvfaoed), Nabhija (navel born), and Ab^a-yfim 
(lotus born). The figure in the middle with four arms represents Yish^ the^nM#, or . 
couch, in his hand (in Plate XIY.) being visible/ The figure on the left .is Mahesvara, th* 
trisiila in his hand being qm* 50 P^ u Slate XIV. One of his names is risu i. 
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“ Plate Xllla represents Vishiiu with four arms. With .one of his loft hands he is 
raising his gadd, or club called kaumodald. The figure on his left is not quite clear, but seems 
to be an attendant.” 

It will be observed that there are the remains of an inscription oil Plate Xllla by the 
righ t arms of the large figure. I tried to make it out on the stone and failed, but from a 
plaster cast I had taken enough could be seen of it to determine the characters to bo 
Burmese of the' Kyauksft type. 

' Plate XV. Jig. 2. 

This plate represents the tablet found jin Pegu by Mr. Taw Sein-Ko (ante, Vol. XXI. p.885). 
In the Phayre Muse um there are three more such tablets: one from Pegu arid two from Pagan. 87 
There is a number of such tablets in the British Museum and in the South Kensington 
Museum, brought thither from Buddha Gayil itself. They seem to be intended to memo* 
rialize in' a small space the life of the Buddha, after the fashion, on a much larger scale, 
of the stone slabs pictured by Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, Vol. II. p. 56, and quite lately in 
Part II. of the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

The inscription on this particular tablet, which is in meditoval Northern Indian characters, 
proves beyond all doubt, irrespective of its general fora, that it is a specimen of a distinct 
class of votive objects found in great numbers at Buddha Gaya. In Plato XXIV. of his 
MahdbMhi, Six A. Cunningham figures several of the tablets ho found and calls them ** terra- 
cotta seals,” and I think the host explanation of them is that given ante, in Vol. XXI. p. 385, 
footnote, viz., that there was a factory of such objects at Gay& for the pilgrims, who took 
them thence all over the Buddhist world of tho time as keepsakes and relics, and presented them 
• to their own places of worship on their return home. The tablet figured in tho plate is almost 
. identical with, the much finer specimen figured by Cunninghamras fig. H, Plate XXIV. 

The only special remark I would make about it Is that tho serpen ti no objects towards the 
top of the tablot (see figure below) arc not serpent heads, but tho leaves of the boilhi tree, known 
to the Burmese as nyamujywd. 



The institution of formal pilgrimages to Gayii front ftstrtha is proved t»y the inscription# 
there, dated in the 11th century A. 1>„ and it may be fairly argued that the presence of the## 
tablets in D&gtttt and Pegu ie due to the pilgrimages ittado from tho former place in the 
llth century and front the latter, unde* tho auspices of tho groat revivalist king Dluunnmchttfj 
in the 15th century, Dhammachfiti is well known to have sent a largo pilgrimage to GayA 

w See also CsawfUr p. (Iff. In SVrehhntnraer'ti tteporl on tho Kgaukht Wimple at- 1‘aydn, similar tablet* . 

VII, and VIII, Nos. 15, 18 and 17, but not desarlbuil, Pliuyro, flint, of Surma, p. 1 if,, 
W-tfMW'to'tjsMe tshlffts » and te dots Qleutnt Wiltymu, Through Burmah to China, p, 57. 
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Plates XVI. and XVIa. 


As the figures in these two Plates have unfortunately not been numbered, it is necessary 
to give index numbers here, thus : — 


1 

5 

7 


1 

4 


Plate XVI. 
2 


8 

Plate XVIa. 
2 


5 


3 

6 


3 


« 


In Plate XVI. all the figures represent terra-cotta tablets from D'ammaba and Kogan.. 
Figures (1), (4), (6) and (8) represent the. Buddha as Zabubadl, and Pigs. (2), (6) and (7) shew 
him dressed in priestly costume. Figure (7) is interesting as shewing iu the original bad 
gilding, .proved by the figure being now covered with verdigris. 

Figure (3) shews one of three small tablets found in the K6gun Cave. I cannot explain it 
further by pointing out that it shews a king seated on a throne with a standing female 
figure on either side of him and three seated Buddhas, or perhaps Buddha, Sahgha and 
Dharma, over -his head. . t 

In Plate XVIa we have Fig. (1) the Buddha as. Zabfibadd and in Fig. (3) ZabhbadS him- 
self kneeling to the Buddha after his defeat. In Fig. (4) we see a specimen of a “Shan 
Buddha with the right sole not exposed. All these are from Kbgun. Eigure (2) exhibits a fine 
plaster head of the Buddha canopied by the grotesqued head of Ananta. This is from the 
Farm Cave. 

In Figs. (8) and (6) are compared two images in wood, gilt, of priests or disciples praying 
to the Buddha. Figure (5) is one of a modem set from Prome of the “ eight attitudes of prayer.” 
Figure (6) is from K&gun and is clearly ancient in form. 

Plates XVIII . and XIX. 


The fine situations of many pagodas and religious buildings in Burma has been 
often remarked. The same may be said of many of the cities of the Burmese : — Rangoon, 
Maulmain, Prome, Pagan, Mandalay, Sagaing, Avh, Amarapura, are all placed in exceptionally 
fine situations. Even fiat Pegu looks well from the river. -*The site of the great, but abortive, 
pagoda at Myingua, opposite Mandalay, is most striking. # 

Another prominent feature in pagoda building is the habit the Burmese have, 'owing 
to the increased merit gained thereby, of erecting, them in difficult situations. The 
greater the difficulty, the .greater the merit (jk&o). This is common to all Burma, and it may 
be said that most difficult and naturally inaccessible hills have pagodas on the top, access to 
which is often only to be had by. climbing rickety bamboo bidders np dangerous precipices and 
over deop clefts in tlio rock. 88 

In Plato XVIII. is given a well-known specimen of one of many similar pagodas in 
the ShwSgyin District, in the heart of RamaSfeaddsa. * It is only possible to reach it by 

means of ladders!, * • 

«8 This lias been noticed by Clement Williams, trough Burmah tit China , p. 64 « Malcom, Travels, 1839, i l - 60. 
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Plate XIX. shews the approach to the D'ammaba Cave on the Jain River. This plate 
exhibits all the peculiarities above mentioned. It shews the very fine situation of the village 
of D'aramaJ?A, the small gilt pagoda on the summit of the hill overlooking the river, and the 
monastic buildings around it. The hill in the distance is that in which the great cave is 
situated and on its difficult summit are situated no less than three small pagodas. 

The Original Photographs . 

I desire to record fully the origin of the Plates, which has only been partially noted on 
the Plates themselves. 

Mr. P. Klier of Rangoon took Plates I., VI., VlL, XVII., XVIIL, and XIX. Mr. F. O. 
Oertel took Plates I a, IIL, IV., V., VIII. Fig. I, during the journey herein described. The 
late Mr. R. Romanis took Plate II. many years ago. Messrs. Watts and Skeen of Rangoon 
took Plates VIII. Fig. 2, XV. Fig. 1, and at my special request Plates IX., X., XL, XII., XIII., 
XHIa, XIV., *1 Va, XV. Fig. 2, XVL, XVIa. Mr. W. Robinson of the Oxford Museum 
took Plate I Xa, also at my special request. 

12. — Additional Notes. 80 

The Sculptures from That on. 

There is a passage in Anderson^ Mandalay to M'omien , p. 216, which is extremely valuable 
for the purposes of the present discussions, for it seems to settle the Northern Buddhistic 
nature of the remains from Thatdn. ** In the kh young [mminsiory] which formed our 
residence [at Momien], there was a figure of Fuang-ku [■/'. <*„ Pan Kuj the Creator, seated on 
a bed of leaves resembling those of the snored padma or lotus. This remarkable four-armed 
figure was lifesize and naked, save for garlands of leaves round the neck and loins. Ho was 
seated cross-legged like Buddlni, the two uppermost arms stretched out, forming each a right- 
angle. The right hand held a white discs and the left a red one. The two lower arms were in 
the attitude of carving, the right hand holding a mallet and Um left a tibiHc!*’’ 

Compare this description with Plato XI I L, and there can bo little doubt that the two 
representations are meant for the name mythological personage. Ah in Pan Ku, T gather from 
Mayer’s Chinese Header's Handbook, pp. 173 (under Pan Ku), 201 (under S/.o-ma Ts’ien), and 
876 (Sung Dynasty), that this primordial being of the Chinese whh unknown in*85 B. ()., and is 
not heard of before 420 A. D. Now, according to Mitel, Buddhism* p* 22ff., Buddhistic images 
and ideas first became* popularized in China between 62 and 75 A. U* under the Emperor Ming 
Ti of the Eastern Han Dynasty, and at once became allied with Tauism, which had at that time 
already descended to tho level of tho indigenous and popular animism. 00 Further, Pan Ku 
would also appear to be the counterpart, representative, or successor in art ami sculpture, as 
weljas in association, of tho Buddhist Dlutrma as conceived by tho Northern schools. 01 

In this connection, I may us well note here, as a proof of tho survival of Tantrik notions 
among the modern Burmese, that I have been for some time eo Heeling all (be vernacular 
literature I can lay lpuuls on about the ** Thirty-sovou Nats,” Or chief spirits. 1 have amongst 
other documents four complete sets of drawings of the Thirty -seven Nats. The diuwings do 
not agree in numbering or nomenclature, but they all agree in giving two of tho Nats four to 
six arms each. 02 

I have already had occasion io remark that it is easy to mix up Buddhist and Hindu 
sculpture, and to mistake tho former for tho hitter. W riling, as 1 now am, in tho hope of 

* From ittfor P dK°n proourud niueo tho pagiM of thin ariitdo up. ~ ~ 7~ 

“ ti! ftl !° ? 0A V iw idhist liecordH> Val - *• p- *• 01 Hw wild, op. til , pp. 

Ihe atones of the NAts all purport to be historical and to state who they warn in life. They seem ti> 
approach very closely to tho *' saints'' of tho Indian MuKalmAnn, to tho XlhfktuN M K*m thorn India, mid in some 
respects to the caaomaed saints of Europe. Bowrin# shown, tt'iim, I. m, that somethin* wry like IM-wonhip is 
common m Siam. * 
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rousing students in Burma to a deep Examination of the splendid antiquities about them, and 
observing, as indeed one cannot help doing, the unanimity with which they hold that Burmese 
Buddhism has always been what it is now, and their tendency to refer everything Vaishnava or 
Saiva in form to a supposed pre- Buddhistic Hinduism, I would draw prominent attention to 
some remarks made by Brian Hodgson nearly 70 years ago. The caution he inculcates is to 
my mind as important now as it was in those early days of Buddhistic research. 

Writing in 1827 and 1828, he 93 says : “ It is the purpose of the following paper to furnish 
to those, who have means and inclination to follow them out, a few hints relative to the extreme 
resemblance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Saivism. 
Having myself resided some few years in a Bauddha country [N&pal], I have had ample opportu- 
nity of noting this resemblance, and a perusal of the works of Crawfurd 84 of Raffles, and of the 
Bombay Literary Society, has satisfied me that this curious similitude is not peculiar to the 
country wherein I abide. I observe that my countrymen, to whom any degree of identity 
between faiths, in general so opposite to each other as Saivism and Buddhism, never seems to 
have occurred, have, in their examination of the monuments of India and its islands, proceeded 
on an assumption of the absolute incommunity between the types of the two religions, as well 
as between the things typified. This assumption has puzzled them not a little, so often as the 
evidence of their examination has forced upon them the observation of images in the closest 
juxtaposition, which their previous ideas, nevertheless, obliged them to sunder as far apart as 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. 


“When, in this country in which I reside, I observed images the most apparently 
Saiva placed in the precincts of Saugata f Buddhist] temples, I was at first inclined to 
consider the circumstance as an incongruity, arising out of ignorant confusion of the two 
creeds by the people of this country. But, upon multiplying my observations, such a resolution 
gave me no satisfaction. These images often occupied the very penetralia of Saugata temples, 
and in the sequel I obtained sufficient access to the conversation and hooks of the Bauddhas to 
convince me that the cause of the difficulty lay deeper than I had supposed. The best informed 
of the Bauddhas contemptuously rejected the notion pf the images in question being 
Saiva, and in the books of their pwn faith they pointed out the Bauddha legends, justifying 
and explaining their use of such, to me, doubtful symbols. Besides, my access to the Euro" 
pean works, of which I have already spoken, exhibited to me the very same apparent anomaly 
existing in regions the most remote from one another and from that wherein I dwell. Indeed, 
whencesoever Bauddha monuments, sculptural or architectural, had been drawn by European 
curiosity, the same dubious symbols were exhibited ; nor could my curiosity be at all appeased 
by the assumption which I found employed to explain them. I showed these monuments to 
a well informed old Bauddha, and asked him what he thought of them, particularly thofamous- 
Trimdrti image of the Cave Temple of the west. He recognized it as a genuine Bauddha 

image ! As he did many others, declared by our writers to be Saiva! The purpose 

of my paper is to show that very many symbols, the most apparently Saiva, are, notwithstand- 
ing, strictly and.pw.rely Bauddha; and that, therefore, in the examination of the antiquities 
of India and its islands, we need not vex ourselves, because on the sites of cfld Saugata temples 
we find the very genius loci arrayed with many of the apparent attitudes of a baiva god. Ear 
less need we infer, from the presence, on such sites, of seemingly Saiva images and types, the 
presence of actual Saivisfn Upon the whole, therefore, I deem it certain, as 


os <«On the extreme resemblance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Sarosm.” 
Oriental Quarterly Magazine , vii. 2l8f£. viii. 252ff. ,* 'Languages, etc., ofHfydl, 133ff. 

♦ m Q. Cnawfurd, Sketches of the Hindus, 1792, or perhaps J. Cyawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago. In 
the former work. Vol, ii< p. U7ff., is an account of the “ affinity between the religion of. Siam, China, Japan, and 
Thibet, and that of Hindustan,” the author remarking in a footnote to p. 117, « with the rehgion of Arracan and 
Pegu we are not much acquainted , but, as far as I had been able to learn, it is almost the same of W 
In 1786, Plouest, the traveller, sent homo a long account of the * Religions dee Pegra et des Bramas (T ung 
Pao, ii. but it seems to have been official and to have never been published till 1891. 
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well that the types of Saivism and Buddhism are very frequently the same, as that the 
thh p typified are, always more or less, and generally radically, different.” 

Pegu Jars. 

Anderson, English Intercourse with Siam in the : Seventeenth Century, page 95, gives a 
reference to the Pegu jar, which is a valuable contribution on the snbjeot, to prove the spread 
of the article at that time. He quotes “a memorandum of 1664 preserved in the Public Record 
Office, London, and entitled, ‘The Trade of India as ’tis now managed by the English 
Company of Merchants trading in some parts of it is ; very invallid in comparison of what is 
now drove by our neighbour nation the Dutch.’ ” It states that “ many sorts of clothing are 
sent into Pegu, a Port in j l Bay [Bangala] which returnee rubies and readie money, the coine 
or currant money of the place, allsoe Martanans Jatres. ” 

Yule gives the quotation from Pyrard do Laval, already referred to, from the Preach 
edition of 1679 (i. 179), thus:— 1 “Des ian-es les plus belles, les mieux vemiset les mien* 
faqonnees que j’aye veu ailleurs. II y en a qui tienuent autant qu'vne pippe et plus. Elies 
se font au JEtoyanme de Martabane, d’ou on les apporte, et d’ou elles preunent leur nom par 
toute l’lnde.” Commenting on this passage in his edition of Pyrard (i. 259), Gray remarks,* 5 
“Mr. Bell (Report on the Maldives, 1880) saw some large earthenware jars at M416, someabont 
two feet high, called rumba, and others large aud barrol shaped, called mdtabdxu The name 
seems to survive also on the Madras coast ; a. g., we find m Mr. P . Brown’s SSillah Dictionary, 
1852, ‘ Martaban, name of a place in Pegu : a black jar in which rice is imported from (sic) 
thence.’ ” 

In Brown’s Dictionary of the Mixed Dialects and Foreign Words used in Telugu, 1854, I 
find, page 88 : “ Martabfin, a black Pegu jar; so called because imported from Martaban.” 

Perhaps the neatest unconscious reference of all to the Pegu jar is in Hunter’s Account of 
Pegu, 1785, which tells us (page 65) that "a foreigner may marry one of the natives, on which 
occasion he pays a stipulated Bum to her parents ; but, if he leaves the country, he is not per* 
mitted to carry his wife along with him. So strict is the law in this particular, and so 
impossible it is to obtain a dispensation from it, that some men, who have had a great affection 
for their wives, have been obliged, on their departure, to carry them away secretly in jars, 
which were supposed to he filled with water.” 

I may as well summarise here, in tabular form, the history and wanderings of the Pegu 
Jar from the evidence alluded to above and ante, page 340f„ including the statements made 
in Yule, Hobson- Jobson, s. v. Martaban. 


Date. 

Place* 

Name. 

Author. 

e. 748 

Burma ... 

M* 

• 

»** 

*»*<»♦ 


Parker. 

e. 832 

Burma ... 

tea 





Parker. 

1350 

India .** 

• •e 


• ft* 

MartabAn.ee 


Ibn Batilta. 

e. 1450 

Prance •*« 

• •(S 

• ** 

•ee 

Martabani 


“1,001 Jour*.” 

1516 

Pegu ... 


*»• 

fee 

Martaban *•» 

*ee 

Barbosa. 

1598 

Do* 

sec 

• ** 

M* 

Martuuuna ... 

*»* 

Linsehoten. 

1609 

Philippines and Japan 

»•* 

Tibor ... ... 

**e 

Do Morga. 

1610 

Maldives 



««« 

Martabane ... 

*9* 

Pyrard de Laval. 

1616 

Portugal 

Me 


tee 

Martabania ... 

eee 

Du Jarric. 


. “ w weoked in the Maldivo Island* on the 2nd July 1602, and was a captive thero till February 160f, ■ 
wad rt wee, during bis, captivity that be remarked on the Martaban jars, which he eaw in the ships from Mover 
***** of ifjttdh and Gujartt), Arabia, and Persia. 
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Pate.' 

Place. 

Name. 

Author. 

1664 

England 

... 

••• 

Martanan ... ... 

%mm 

Anderson. 

1673 

France ... 

• a* 

• *« 

Merdebani ... 


Galland. 

1673 

Western India.- 

— 

mem 

Mortivan ... 


Fryei 4 . 

1688 

India 

... 

mem 

Montaban... 

44m 

Dampier. 

1690 

Moluccas 

... 

... 

Martavana ... 


Rumphius. 

1711 

Pegu — 

... 

... 

Mortivan ... «* 

*»• 

Loekyer. 

1726 

India .«• , ... 

• •• 

• •a 

Martavaan ... 


Yalentiju. 

1727 

Pegu ... »•« 

•te 

... 

Martavan... — 

... 

Alex. Hamilton. 

1740 

India 

••• 

... 

Pegu Jar — 


Wheeler. 

1820 

Arabia and Persia 


mmm 

Martaban 

••• 

Fraser. 

1833 

Pegu 



Pegu Jar ... 

... 

Low. 

1850 

Borneo 

•M 

i.. 

Gusih — 

• a. 

Boyle. 

1851 

Calcutta and Maul main 

■ •a 

Pegu Jar 


j Exhibition Catalogue, 1851. 

-1852 

North Madras ... 

••• 

4mm 

MartaMn 


Brown. 

1880 

Maldives 

iff 

... 

M&tab&n (Rumba) 

... 

Bell. 


• Some Forgotten Ancient Sites* 

The whole of Eastern Kamannadesa, now comprised in the Maulmein, or Amherst 
[Kyaikk*ami], District of Burma, having for centuries been the battle ground between 
Burman, Talaing, Shan, Karen, Tatmgfcu, Siamese, and Cambodian, — the cockpit, in fact, of, 
Lower Burma, — * is alive with historic memories and full of old historic sites, which, perhaps 
patience and careful study, both of the surface of the country, and of the old MS- chronicles 
and records preserved in many parts of it, may- yet recover to the student. 

Many of these places are now practically unknown even to the local residents, and 
certainly so to the world of orientalists in general. But, in one of the wildest pamphlets abont 
Burma that it has been my lot to peruse, Cory ton's Letter to the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce on the prospects of a direct Trade Route to China through Moulmein, 1870, 96 at page 12, 
is preserved a paragraph from a Forest Report of 1848, which has a notice, worth following 
up, of some ruined sites along the J>aungjin river, forming part of the boundary between 
Burma and Siam : — 

Before the occupation of these Provinces by the Burmese, the valley of the Thoungyeen 
was divided into four counties or jurisdictions, extending from Donaw to the Toungnyo range, 
and supported a considerable Talien [Talaing] population- The chief cities, the ruins of which 
may still be traced, were Meerawadie, Doungnuey (now Wiensaw), Dounggryyeen (now 
EkaLaik), and Dong Thoungyeen- These were all situated on the now British bank of the 
Thoungyeen, whilst their rice cultivation lay on the other side of the river, now possessed by the 
Shans subject to Siam/’ For these town names read Mydwddi, Ddngnwe, Winso, Longjiyin, 
JDoagl? aungjin . All appear to be unknown to any fame, except My&wadi, which is mentioned 
in the British Burma Gazetteer , II. 797, and again at page 428. This time without any kind of 
mention as to its being a place of ancient historical interest. Mason, Natural Productions of 
Burma, page iii. of the 1850 Ed., gives a story of another site of similar name, Dongyin, under 
the name Dougyang, in his own peculiar romantic style ; and this story is partly repeated in 
the British Burma Gazetteer, II- 141, s.v. Doonreng : so difficult is it in the present state of 

08 The author was Recorder of Maulmain s and for astonishing discursiveness and, to the AngloJBuman, 
for amusing comments on current local politics, I recommend this production. One gathers that he laved in per- . 
petual hot water with the Government, and one does not wonder. 
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Burmese transliteration to identify place names. D6ngyin appears to be a Kare 
according to Mason, who takes the opportunity, as usual, to record the local folk-et 
thereof as the true one ! 



The Kogm Cave. 

The Amer ican Missionary, Maloom, travelled about the rivers which centre at , 
in 1835 with Judson, and gives an account, somewhat confused in its outlines, of 
visited by myself. He says that he went to “the three most remarkable — one on 
Gyieng and two on the Salween,” I gather from his description that these were rospec 
the D'ammabd on the Jain and the P'ttgdt and Kbgun on the Salween, Of the last he 
an account in his Travels, Yol, II. p. 61f., which is sufficiently graphio to be worth repeating, 
“ The entrance is at the bottom of a perpendicular, but uneven, face of the mountain, inclosed in 
a strong brick wall, which forms a large vestibule. The entrance to this enclosure is by a path, 
winding along the foot of the mountain, and nothing remarkable strikes the eye, till one passes 
the gate, where the attention is at once powerfully arrested. Not only is the space within the 
wall filled with images of Gaudama of every size, but the whole face of the mohntain, to the 
height of 80 or 90 (? 50) feet, is covered with them. On every jutting crag stands some 
marble image covered with gold, and spreading its uncouth proportions to tho sotting (? rising) 
sun. Every recess is converted into shrines for others. Tho smooth surfaces are covered by 
small flat images of burnt clay and set in stucco. Of those last there are litorally thousands. 
In some places they have fallen off with the plaster in which they were set, and left spots of 
naked rock, against which bees have built their hives undisturbed. Nowhere in the country 
have I seen such a display of wealth, ingenuity, and industry, But imposing as is this 
spectacle, it shrinks to insignificance, compared to tho scene which opens on entering the 
cavern itself, It is of vast size, chiefly in one apartment, which needs no human art to render , 
it sublime, The eye is confused, and the heart appalled, at the prodigious exhibition of infa- 
tuation and folly (sail., religious zeal of a different kind to the writer’s). Everywhere on the 
floor, overhead, in the jutting points, and on the stalactite festoons on tho roof, are crowded 
together images of Gaudama, tho offerings of successive agus. Some aro perfectly gilded, 
others iucrusted with calcareous matter, some fallen, yet sound, others mouldered, others just 
erected. Some of those are of stupendous size, some not larger than one’s finger, and some <?f 
all the intermediate sizes | marble, stone, wood, brick, and clay, Some, even of marble, are so 
timetworu, though sheltered of course from ebangos of temperature, that tho face and fingers 
are obliterated. In some dark recesses, bats wore heard, and seemed numerous, hut could not 
be seen. ere and there are models of temples, hyouvtjs, Ac., some not larger than half a 
bushel, and some 10 or 15 feet square* absolutely filled with small idols, heaped promiscuously 
one on the other. As we followed the paths which wound among the group of figures and 
models, every now aspect of the cave presented now multitudes of images, A ship of SOU ton* 
could not carry away the half of thorn/’ 



Jp. O. Oertel , Pi 
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XIX,— The Approach to the Dhammathd Cave. 
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.MdmyngirivMm, foundation, of the, in 

(Vyliiu 39 

Alditm,orAbliim, u people 172 

■AWiiwdrn, « people 172 

Ahbitlihi-vu'ila children 265 

tilth ‘Bluciirhig tlio body with oil’ 251 

Aehtlrya . Clumdlwktrthi, Hiyli driest of 

Snvnniiw]vlpa 359 

AchyutiiptHt Nftyuka of Ta&jftvdr 116 

Adiiguimnii Eligi 66 

Adnmi, a country 172 

Adiguimflfl *s= Adigna — (P) Adiyag ...... ..... 66 

Adilyn.Kurikflk Cliola king, liis fights with 

Vim-Pilndytt 60 

Ailiyiifl. a certain king, 68; his personality 

dhowmed 66 

Agntdhrn, or Agntdhra, n people 172 

Agitityu. a jKHiplo 172 

Aliiri country, the, esctoutof the 294 

Ahiri-pipri. nil <*ld hoine of the HantAls ...»r 294 
Ajanta, paintings at, explanation of ........... 8ff. 

Akuru, n place 172 

Alaka, apparently a city 172 

Alavi, district of. 4 

Alphabet** used in South Indian inscriptions 
discussed, 67f.; in edited inscriptions, old 
Urantlitt, 67: ChCm-PMya. 67; Va^ejut 

ttt, .17* Tamil 

(iiuitxoiis, the kingdom of the 

Atuhuni, a people .... 

Amlmshtlm, n people... 

Amherst District, ancient sites in .«.»•••*«>•• 
Aiinndiitlifira * 


68 
, 172 
, 172 
. 172 
366f. 
. 29 


214 

173 


Atiaiitu, the serpent, in Buddhism 349 

Aimrtu, » country 1/3 

Andhra, or Andhra, a country, and the people 

of it mmmimm.m. 

Align, a *’ouit try " '‘"’..’‘v’T* 

animals, grateful, note on variants 77 * birds, 
gl«, 276 ; cows, 70; a fi»h, -15; a home, 

•jir, ; antibes, 70; — variant, a tree 

Anfimtl.4 •**’ Anuruddha, 17 ; his robbery of 

(la. TdJimry ftt Tlmton - " 

Anturdiipa. or Anturdvipin, a country 1*3 

Antaigiri, u mountain region....... 

Antarvo.lt, ttcountiy... ^ 

Anuiddhapura- Ceylon w 

Anuruddha of Pagkn * ^ 

Aunviiva, a people.-— -•••• 

Apsidutuka, or Apaidutika, a people 


Apar&ntya, a people ...» 178 

Ataleshwai* in the DhS-i-wai* District, the dates 

of some inscriptions at 296> 297 

Aiuva, a people * 173 

Arbnda, Mount Ab& »>» 173' 

Ayimadanapura = Pagiin 17 

Arimeda, a people 173 

Ariyavamsathera 17 

Arjuna, his connection with the P&ndyas ... §9 

ArjunSyana, a people 173 

Arya, a people 173 

Aryaka, a people 173 

Aryftvarta, the inhabitants of Northern 

' India ^ 

Asika, a people 174 

Asmaka, a country ; 174 

Asoka, a date for him 15: he refers to the 
Panel yas, 57 : his conversion by Nigrodha- 
sunianSra, 15: bis SahasrSlm, RClpn&thand 

Bair&t Edicts edited 2995. 

AsOkadhammaiAja, title of Asoka 86 

AsOkar&ma monastery, the 1® 

astagiri, the mountain of sunset .y*- 1|4 

ahavmltha , 4 horse-faced people’ ••■*••• — 

Asvattha, a people 

afoavadana, ‘home-faced people* 174 

At'arks Eiver, Buddhist Caves on the... ...... 327ff. 

Atisa,’ his visit to That6n ...SSSf- 

Atri, the hermitage of - 

Audra, Odra, a country !7* 

Audumbara, a people-. 

Augustus the Emperor, bis supposed connec- 
tion with the Ptodyas — —•"•••"• jj® 

Aujjayanika, the people of Ujjaysni 17* 

Ausinara, ’ a king of the TJstoaras’ 174 

Ava, names for - 3 

Avag&na, or Avag&na, a people or country ... ,174 
Avalokita, as the dander from the eight ^ 

dreads *— 

Avanta, ‘a king or other inhabitant of ^ 

Avanti’ 

Avantaka, the inhabitants of Avanta.. 

Avantika, ‘a king or other inhabitant of/.- 

Avanti’ ;•* 

Avanti, or Avanti, the city Ujjain. 


174 

124 


174 
... 171, 174 
12 


65 


Ayiravdli, battle of * - 

Ayirdr, battle of-..........*..".* ." 

Ayodhyaka, the inhabitants of Ayfidhyfi. N4 

Ayutki& s= T6dayk ^ ^ 

Ayuttaya, district of 
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Badara, a people 174 

B&lilika, or B&hlika, a country and the 

people of it 174 

Baliugiri, a mountainous country 174 

Baijn&tli on karma, 2*20tf. 

Bairafc Edict edited. 299 

Baladevap&ttana, a city 174 

Bangkok = Dvar&vati 4 

bao t derivation of 1G5 

Barawai Bdmdyan of TuPsi Dds, an account 

of the 201 

Btiraioti, see Barawai Bdmdyan 201 

Barbara, a people 171- 

bark, the island of, 171, 174 ; — wearers of 
bark 174 


bas reliefs, Buddhist, described . 339f¥. i 


Basseen, a variant of Bassoin 252 

Bassein, the name explained, lfcflf. ; « Kuthun, 4 


Bsmsien = Bassein 20 

Bassim = Bassein 20 

Battiam = ( F ) Bassein 20 

Bauddha == a Buddhist 


Bean-stalk, Jack and the, I.ushai variant of... 79 


Bone Queen, story of the 22 

brab f old Anglo-Indian for the toddy-palm... 241)f. 
Brahmadova of B&yapnra, inscription of, 

noted * 83 

Brnlma jdhsutta referred to in the Kalyaui 

Inscriptions . 77 

Brahmapura, a city 175 

bride, capture of, in folktales . 78 

BrihnU&amhitti, the, of YarAlwimlura; its 

topographical list .... 1(19 to 195 

Buddha, image of, in u cave at Negnpatum, 45 : 
serpent canopy of, 339, 319,353:— and the 
mole, the tale of, t <»0 s — tlsiutama, figures 
of, explained, 34911 ; old and modern, 
dressing of figures of, 339; huge recum- 


bent figures of. instances of 347 

BuddhagluWt, his mission to 'fchatdn doubt- • 
ful, 14; not mentioned in the Kalulni In- 
scriptions 14 

Buddhism, Brian HodgonV opinions on 
Northern, .Kitts — Northern, in Burma, 
358H, 392JT.J the Northern or Muimynna 
School came first to Burma, 135 s— Taiurik, 


hod, hero in folktale carried away by a tiger 
on his, 76 ; bed and banyan tree, notes on 


variants of the folktale incident 77 

Belgaum District, an inscription in the, 

noticed «. 

beryl-mines 174 

Besynga = Bassein doubtfully 20 

Bhadra, a people 171. 

BliadruSva, a people 175 

Bhalla, or Bhillti, a people 175 

Bharata, a people 175 


Bh&ratavarsha, one of the ancient names of 


India..,., , ... 175 

Bharukachohha, the modern Broach 175 

Bli&sfl-pura (F), apparently a town 175 

Bhilla; see Bhalla 175 

Bliiimiratldl, the river Bhfrna 175 

Bliogaprasthu, apparently a people 175 

Bhogavardhaim, apparently a city or country, 175 

Bliyingi (F), apparently a people* 175 

Blitinnnfttlia, a title given to frogs in NopAL*. 294 

bhdtapura , 1 the city of spirits 9 , , tM 175 

Bbuvanaikavlra, title of fcamuruk Gluhaia PA n- 

<ly» * ul 

BhAvanGkaMhu of Ceylon, Ilfouftdhipatr.s 
letter to, on a tablet of gold 41 


Binay Pattrikd of Tul’sS Ms, an account of, 257f. 

Bdnjt Caves described , 327, 339 

fiirbtd, connected with a folktale, 321 : his 
* son quoted in a folk tale as 44 young BlrbaL’* 321 
Wh jeagH, saves heroine in folktales m 

bHod, power of, to turn snake-hero into a 
Snake iao 

Nine..,,..,.. lof, 


in Burma, 358 ff, 1 — the present Southern «>r 
Hinayftna School of Burmese, is a refor- 
mation, 165: — a short history of, in the 

KalyA^t Inscriptions............ 86 

Buddhist sects in Ceylon* the three, 3i»; in 
Pagim, 31 ; the Bix at Muttimanagara, 33 : - 
schisms, early, lfiff, « priests in Ceylon* 
list of celebrated) 44; in Pegu, list of, 48; 
in Burma, number of, about 1469 A.D.,87; 
in Burma, titles granted to celebrated, 

44 :«*• figures in Burma described, 3i9ff. 


sites in Burma ...3fiif, 

bulls, the island of 175 

Burma, notes on the name, 8 :— ancient, 

emigration from India iuin..t ...... * 7 

Burmese, Sauskfit words in, 102ft\ ; — double 
words in, one half P&li, one half Bun- 
ak fit in origin, 134;- palusogmphy, no ten 
on 2 


Cambodia is not Kampoja 4 

Cambodian architecture in Burma, 349; date 

of 358 (f. 

cannibals 17ft 

castes reform! to in the BfUmUSmhhiUt ...... 17C 


OavuJi, Buddhist, about Maulmuin described, 
32711. s— eaves, lisfof, in the Amherst district, 
827£.; on the Attain and Dunthuu! Rivers, 

327 • Kbgnn, n not*? on the, 33(1}—* P%4t, a 

note on the, 3150 Buddhist, at Negapatam, • 
45 iu Cochin China, 829 in the Laos 
States, 339s— in Siam, 829 s— artificial light* 
ing of Buddhist, cases of, 331) and note s— 
female figures in Burmese Buddhist, rare,.. 389 
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(.'h<iiil t va« Uw ]HM»pio of Chddi 176 

CkiMiikya- Vikmmii-k&la, the em of the West- 
i*mi C'hiUtikyu king Vikmm&difcya VI.; 
lamination of some dates in it —296, 297, 298 

tia&lukviiH, a conquont of the 69 

Champa, Saniya, king of, legendary account 

*#»f hi* hoih 21#. 

(Iiauipa, a town or country 175 

I'hanipA -* Bhftgulpur — ... 295 

OiumpAku; non Ulmftchftka 175 

Chain it mluhlja Ihiramftm, inscription of, and 

hi^ |i#*digro« 80 

OiaiVltdka, a ts*u|)lo .h 175 

t’ltauriiiu S’ari 318 

Chuttdiipu PaiumAra 80 

I'hAfnli Pari 324 

CliuiiilrA ), the Moon in a folktale 317 

Chiiiitimhiulgu river — 170 

{’hiiit'lmjmnt, unity J70 

C>)umflnij»uni the in habitants of Chandrapura. 170 
clnii m'tii vfjnt n 4 the island of bark* ............ 176 

l.itantuinuikfu, a people, 176 

vlutrni* - string * again the evil eye......... 56 

<JI»Ani<l«U‘i, Hpjsirentiy a town or country ... 176 

Chihli country..' .........171, 176 

t'lirilikn. the people Chddi .«»,*•«....* ......... 176 

Ch£ra country •*» ... **• 171 

< ’h eras, their connection with the Hadyas 59 
Chdrym tlui people of the Chtea country *** »♦* 176 

Clilmi, ii pat'gma In Bengal 296 

Cl) lm[>»tu, a village ia XuaiflMrft^hft ... ... ... 29 

Ciiluipatmmah&thdm, 89 M. i 'hit, Ceylon. 99 

China, a people 176 

Ciiinn «■ llluuno 4 

(;jiituul«Wa ■> Bbiuno and neighbourhood, 41 
ilia Muli&t-Aja of, oonetraota a Bnddliiet 

at N <>(f 46 

I’liiiturattha. district of 4 

ehijiiliiHilnikn, ‘ flat-nosed people 1 ...... ...... 176 

rhtemtivaMna, 1 weaiws of bwk * 176 

Ciiitmddta, Bftraftdhipati’s emissary to 

Coy ton 41 

Cliitmkftta, tSio modem Cbttrakflt or Chat&r- 

kut ' 176 

Chula country * 176 

CliujiiH, ft MS. genealogy of the, 141 ff. ; ft I 
list of their vassals, 143 s their ooaneotion 
with the i»My«* 601 tttt ftcoount of tbeil ' 

wars “JJ 

I'tndnraUu, variant of 30 ®“| 

coooft.nuts, the island of •• I 7 ® 

coins, of the Pfarfyss, 61 1 — «°Ppe»*. Ba i a ' 

idja, tWi— Danish, at Tranqaeba* U7f . 

conoh-shells, the places for obtaining 176 

Convocation, the first Buddhist, alluded to, 

10 i the Second Bbddfcist, alluded to, 16: 
the Third Boddhiet, alluded to 


corpse-light in folktales — 291 

Cosmia = Bassein ; 18 

co-wives, mutual relations of, as exhibited hf 

Indian folktales *218 

curing heroine to marry her in folktales J8f. 

D&dbiya, king of the Damilas (90 B. O. ) 39 

Dagon, changes of the word, 19 n. : = ddgaba , 

27 : see Shw^dagdn— . 27 

Dagong « Dagon ....; 27 

Dagoon — Dagon *27 

Dakkhina-vih&ra of Ceylon, the 39 

dcuhshinapatha, a name for Southern India ... 176 
Dala mentioned in the Xaly&ni Inscriptions. 32 

Dalanagara = Dala 32 

D&mara, or D&mara, a people .. 176 

Dambarasitftha Par&mAra 8l) 

D‘ammath& Caves, described ...*.....327#., 331ff. 

Dandaka, a country or people *. * 176 

Dandak&vana forest 176 

Pancjapitigalaka, a people 176 

Dangyidaung Hill, opposite Prome, legend 

of 160 

Dansborg Port at Tranquebar ‘116 

Danturaka, a people 176 

Darada, a people 176 

Dardura, a mountain .......... 176 

DArva, a people .■•«•••.•■•.••»..«■..*. 176 

D&samdya, a people — .*^j***-**.. 

Da&pura, the modem Mandasor 176 

DaA&raa, or D&s&rna, a people .... 176 

D&sdraka, or DAAAxnka, a people **176, 177 
date i of establishment of Buddhism in Bur- 
ma, 17 ; — Burmese Era,, instances of, in 
inscriptions, 2, 5 : — importance of the, in the 
, Kalydni Inscriptions, 11 : — South Indian, 
discussed, 136 f. .some that do not work 

satisfactorily ^* ^*» *. lMJf* 

dates calculated .>.80, 81, 90#;, 94 f 9^1© ? !ii9f. 
DaulatdbAd is not Hxuen Hsiang’s vxmt& i 
capital of M*dh&r&sk t ra 
Days of the week mentioned p m recorded 


Sunday^,^.-.^>.. ••••42, 43, 97 

42, 46, 52, 137, 138 

Tuesday 46, 90, 13^, 219 

‘Wednesday...©, 43, 44 (thrice), 45, 46, 

137, 138, 219 

Thursday ...•....•■•—44,46, 94/95, 13b 

Priduy 44, 46, 116n. 

Saturday •% 5, 44, 49, 188, 219, 2^0 

Days Of the week, names of them as used in- 
recorded dates : — 

Guru (.Thursday) %% 

Kavi (Sunday)-. m 

S6ma (Monday) 109 

Sukra (Friday).... ——60, -81, ^ 1C8, 
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day, civil, of the fortnight, or month, denoted 
by hidi and badi, mentioned in recorded 
dates: — 

'“former half ” * 


1st 


£th 

137 

7th 

|;37 

mth 

107 

“latter half : — 


7th 

i:<8 

12th 


first fortnight 

5 tli 

219 

second fortnight:— 

1st 

219 

3rd ; 

220 

13th 

219 

dark fortnight : — 

1st 

2, 5, 43 

2nd 2, 

, 6, 42, 44, ini? 

6 th.. 

81 

7 th 

5 

8th 

.. 5, 42, 46, 107 

11th 

42, 4*3, 46 

12th. 

42, 41*, 46 

13th 

44, 109, 137 

bright fortnight : — 

1st 

46, 108 

2nd 


3rd „ 

8] 

4th,*. 

45 

5th unMS.) 

7th,.., 


.8th 5, 

9th 

40, 50, 82, 811 
, 5, 52, 90, O t 

46 

10th (in MS.) 

13th 

14th . 

108 

fortnight not specified : — 
full moon 

2, ft. 46 


dates, lunar, i. e. t tithi, mentioned in recorded 

dates 

day, solar, mentioned in recorded dates 

3rd 

6th 

20th 

21st 

26th ’ 

29th 

80th . 

dead, the kingdom of the 177 

“demon guardian of a fairy, 318, 324 s of 

heroine 

demons, ■with elf docks 177 

$$U8 m madhind in folktales 196 

B6rln««bpijatissa, king of Ceylon 88 


80 

138 

138 

116 

138 

107 

107 

non. 


Ddv&nAih Five of the now edicts identified 

with Piyadasi . 300f. 

Duvikd, a river 177 

Dhamumclidti (of Pegu), some account of 
liim, 13 : — described as king of Bamman- 

iuuldsa I" 

DluimnuVsokanijd — Asoka lo 

Dhamuiarilfwuthera =ss 8 ariptitta 32 

Bluinushmat, a mountain 177 

Dhurma, pat tana, a city 177 

Dharmdmuya, a forest region 177 

Dharwar District, # inscriptions in the, 

noticed 296, 297, 298 

diamonds * the ancient places where they 

were found 177 

lligon Dagon 27 

Digolic aa Dagdii 27 

Digumpacheti is a. Pulieixod form of Dtigun, 

07 . =£5 &hwdduguu Pagoda 7 

D1 punk am Srijn&na, sec Atlsa .................. Sl&ftf, 

dirtjhagriva, ‘people with long necks * 177 

tlire/hnlcMa, * long-lmired people * 177 

dh'tjhtUija , 1 hmg.ftte.od people * 177 

diviMhn , * the inhabitants of heaven, nr 

dwellers in the' sky * 177 

dog-faced people ft 177 

Dogon = Dogonne ** Bugthi ......... ............ 27 

DuhdbaM , of TulVt Dds, an amount of the, 

227) : identification of the d6h(t*„, .,.123fT. 

Domba, the Uipsies 177 

Dong jly in, an ancient site in Burma.. 366 

DungnwiS an ancient site in Burma 3U7i 

Dungthiimtgjin, an inieient Hit** in Burma ... 366 

DOugyin, an auoient site in Burma 366 

Dougon Daguu 27 

Dravida country 177 

Dr&vidu, ‘of or belonging to Dravhju* ,* 177 

dreams in folktales 323 

Duttahaung son MiiMWmbuwfi mid Bihluyl; 
king of Prome, 17*9: legend about him ...... ltd 

Dvftriivat? — Bangkok 4 


cars ; people with earn like a winnowing fan. 177 
eclipse of tin* moon mentioned in a recorded 

inscription 6 

flcnch<tr(wa t ‘one-footed people',,.,,,, 177 

Ekalaik, an ancient Hite in Burma.. 365 

rhqnahu * one- footed people 177 

tkavildchauii, * one-eyed people * 177 

elephuuts, the glen of 177 

Ellor/l, mentioned iu the Ih'ihat*fruhhifd uh 

Velldra 182, 193 

era, the JSnachakka explained, 7:- Luknhma- 
naa&na, proofs that it commenced 1 3 lf> A - D. f 
107: 7th year of current reign, 137: Iftth 
year of current reign quoted, 39:— 124th 
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jrpur £rom the introduction o£ the (Bud dhis t) 
Religion into Pajama quoted, 30 1472nd 

your from the establishment of the Eeli- 

poll in Lunkadipu quoted 89 

»'Imh il soil in recorded dates 


Anno Buddh«(Jinaohakka)...2, 5, 17, 33, 


33, 39 

(’liodi 82 

C'hAlukya Vikrama 109 

Kaliytiga 116 note 

liukHiuna^asdna «... 107 

&ll«u 107, 136, 137, 220 

SukkArAj ... 2, 5, 17, 30, 32, 34, 42, 45, 46, 87 

Kimlm 108ff. 

Vikrama Sam vat.. .80, 81,82, 83, 94, 98, 103ffi. 
eras used in MSS.:— • 

Jay a 95 

Vikrama 90, 97 

ir.i, names of Jovian years used in recorded 
dates! — 

Ananda,.... 137 

Akshaya (Kshaya) 136 

Kiiaba .'. 136 

Probhava 116 

PramAthin 187 

S&dh&rana ...... 137 

Saumya 136 

. S&bbakrit 116n. 

Bukin.... ^6 

VtfvAvaeu 188 

Yuvn 137 

Etymology of plnoe-namea in Burma 195 

evil eye in Burma ‘. 56 

eyes i one-eyed people, 171, 177*, -three-eyed 
people — 177 


f ant's j dog- faced, horse- faced, long-faced, 


and tiger-faood people 177 

fairies: fatuous, 318ff. names of 824 


" Farm " oaves described, 3S7ff„ 32Pfl|. j Pam 


* P'Artim, name of a Buddhist cave, dis- 
missed 329f - 

fate, written, 879, 245:— heroine destined to 
give birth to the Sun and Moon, 815 ff.:— 

overruled by Paramdiar 292 

f.-iithor (see hair) magie 276f- 

frets ono-footed people 177 

fli-ah, eaters of raw 177 

figures, Buddhist, from Burma explained ••• lt« m 
tinker of a devotee of the Bun feeds children 

winro tucked — 317 

flute, magic, in folktales, charms animals, 76; 
has no power over cpws, 73 magic, notes 
on variants, 76f. references to variants,.; 78 
Folktales:— 

* 

Burma,*. ** ■ • .....IMS. 


Hindustan 21ft, 79ft, 289&, 321 

Lushais ....... fSft 

Salsette 53ft, 243ft, 276ft, 306ft 

Sant&li, noted . 95 

Among the Sgaw- Karens *.284ff 

Western India *. 213ft, 3l5ff. 

forests, various, of ancient India 177 

fortune, seeking, by a journey in folktales ... $3 

foundling, out of the sea, in folktales 2*6 

frogs, worship of, among the New&rsof NepM, 
292f0. : — given .the title of parami&vara in 
Nepal, 294:— called BhOmin&thainN£p&l.. 294 


Gajahvaya, apparently the modern Dehli ... 178 

Gajapura, the modem Dehli !t8 

Gambhirik& river 178 

Ganapati of Nalapura, his genealogy, 81; — 

inscription of, noted * 81 

Ganapati I., K&katiya, his date discussed ... 326 
Ganapati II., Kakatiya, his date discussed... 326 

Ganarajya, a kingdom 178 

G&n&h&ra country and people..., . 178 

Gandbarva, tbe choristers of heaven 178 

Gangft, the river Ganges 178 

Garavi of Yallig&ma, his rebelli on against the 

king of Ceylon 42 

GaruM; see Guruhi, 178 

Gaudaka, a people ■*..,* .£;*As. 178 

Gatiragriva, a people. *»« •# «... l7 8 

Gavya, a people ***..* ... t •• • . . ... * .V*.. . ...... 178 

geographical not&s ; the divisions of India, 
and the countries, tribes, &<?., Ac., accord* 
ing to the Brihat-Saifchitd ot Y&r&hami- 

♦ hira. 169 to 195 

Ghflsha, a people ....... .............. 178 

ghosts of European type in an Indian folk- 
tale * 

Girinagara, a city ** ... ... . tlM 178 

Girivraja, a people ** : *....278 

glazed tablets and bricks in Burma explained, - 
353, 355f., inscribed tablet from Wuntho 

.described .»•-*** ..W ... •>*.*• ... ... , ..It. ..I - 347 

glazing, an old art in Burma ...340ft. 

Gobbdr iathe Nizam’s Dominions, the date 
of an inscription at 298 

♦ God’ among tbe Karens, 284 and note:— 

a# the ‘father * of the Karens ...28-1 ft. 

G6d&vari river ... ......... u .... 178 ■ 

Gola, a foreign people in ancient Burma ... ». 16f . 

G6lamattikanagara = AyetJ?bma 16 

GdMngdla, apparently a mountain 178 

♦ gold, the regions of 178* 

Gumanta, a mountain 178 

GOmatt, a river «’ .......... -? 178 

G6narda, a people . . 178 

Gop&chala = GwAlior * »« 81 
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Gopadri == Gw&lior 81 

Gudha, a people 178 

Gukila, geneaology of the, 81 : — family of 

Medap&la, an inscription of the, noted 80f . 

Guruhfi, a river • ••«•• •••••• ••••«• 178 

Haihaya, a people • 178 

hair, golden, of heroine, in folktales, 196 : — 
notes on variants, 17: — of* hero (golden) 
floats down to heroine, 76 ; — (and skin) of 

her$, colour in folktales — gold 76 

hair, people with various kinds of...* 179 

Haia, a people • * 179 

Haihsavatimandala « Pegu Province of old 

Talaing kingdom 84 

Bfcihasvattnagara = Pegu 84, 46 

Hariisavatipura = Pegu 44 

H&ralianra, a people * 179 

Haribhufija » Laos * 41 

HaripuScha ( = HaribhuSja), district of ...... 4 

Hazdra, perhaps = the ancient Abkiskra 

country «, 1 72 

head-dresses, importance of, in Buddhist 


H&nagiri, a mountain 179 

HSmakundya, a place 179 

HSmat&la, a people... 1 79 

hermitages 179 


heroine, birth of, from a splinter run into the 
hand, 78 : — comes out of mango, 291 ; found 


in a box, 290 : — drops lotuses when she 
speaks, 248;— drowning of, in folktales ... 109 

Himavat, the Himalaya mountain 179 

Hiuen Tsiang; the capital of Mab&r&sh$ra, ' 
mentioned by him without naming it, is 
Ji&sik, 115; — the capital of Kong-kin-na* 

pu-lo is very probably Xar^ftl lift 

Hodgson Brian — his opinions on Northern 

Buddhism.,... 868 

horse-faced people.,.. 179 

HQM in the Bclgaum District, the date of an 

inscription at ... ... ... ... ..... m 

Hdya, a people 170 

H Unas? und in the Dh&rwdr District, the date 
of an inscription at 298 


identification — by pictures.........,....,...,.,,,. 324 

Ikshumati, a river, 179 

Ikshvdku, apparently a people 179 

images, description of Buddhist in the D‘am- 
math& Caves, 332f. ; in tho Farm Caves, 

881 i the large deposit of, at tho KiJgun 

• Cave, 387 ; at Thatdn, notes on 346f , 

impossible task, variant of tho ,...318f. 

ladw, ancient; the divisions, countries, 

> 'tribes, &c., Ac.,, according to the Brihat- 

of TiuriUuuuihira, 169 to 19* 


Inscriptions edited, 2.99JI 334f., 843f. : — 
Kaly&niof Dhammachdti, 1 Iff.; Pali and 
Burmese, 29flP. ; PoSQSdaung of S‘inbyuyin, 
Iff. : — Sanskrit and Tamil; ' *7ff.; a 
Vatfcejuttu, 67f. : — Six Unpublished — 
account of, 80ff. : — in the D'amm&th&C&ves, 
334: — Kftflohlpura of SumurakO ilfthala 
Ptadya, noted, 61 : — Buddhist, at Kbgun, 
noted, 3*1 Sanskrit, at Tagaung, 7 ; — 
on tho sculptured stones from ThatOn, 


360; atTranquobur 116 

Irftvati, a river 179 

islands, various, of aineient India 179 

jackal-eaters 179 

Jain, a possible Dig&mb&ra figure found in 
ThatOn, 845; — literature, Weber’s Cata. 

logue of, in the Berlin Library 113 

Jambudtpa — Burma 44 

Jambupati, Burmese legend about ............ 389 

JiinakUnaitgal, of Tui'si Dfia, an account of 

the.,... 203 

jatddhara, ‘people with thick matted hair’,., 179 
jafdiura, ‘demons with matted hair or elf- 

locks’ ]79 

Jathara, or perhaps Jathara-Anga, a people.. 179 
Jatilavannan, Pflqujya, son of Mftravaraan. . 

85, 88 

Jayavai?<lhananagara in Ooylon 49 

Jdtavana seot in Oeylon. the 39 

JdtavanavMra, foundation of. in Oeylon (266 

A. D.) 89 

J6yavad4bana — the Toungoo District of 

Burma ; 4 , 7 

Jtnaohakka era, mode of notation used in, 
explained 


JOtinagara, district of 4 

iTfinga, a people 179 

•‘judgment,” a, Salsette version of the idea, 

infolktates 33 

Jupiter in Makara quoted in an inscription... 138f. 
JyfishthA, the goddess of misfortune 68 

h and p, interchange of initial, in Burmese 

place-names.,., 328 

Kabir, os a disciple of B&mAnand 227 

Kabittdbttli, see Kabitta Rdmdyan ............ 2*3 

Kubitia Itdmdyan of Tui'si DAs, an aooonnt 

of the, 2*3ff, : dato of, discussed 97 

Kuchchdra, a people..... 179 

Kachohha, the modem Outoh country 179 

Kaikaya, a people 179 

Kailftsa, the sacred mountain.,.. 189 

KailAvata, a people... igo 

Kairalaka, the people ofKArala 289 
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1C Akatiya Dynasty, note on the chronology of 

tlie 325f. 

Kalochuri family, genealogy of the 82 

K&lAjina, a people or place L, (i iso 

KAlaka, a people........... 130 

KAiakofci, a fortress or city * 180 

iCalambu = Colombo ........... 42 

KAlaiijana, perhaps for KAlafijara ... .. 180 

Kalliana, notice of the codex archetypus , 140 : 

— date of codex 140 

Kalinga country.** 180 

Kalihga Haihayas 8 ^ 

KAlmga, the people of the Kalinga country... 180 

Kalmdaha, a people 180 

Kaly&nt is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unnamed 

capital of MahArAsh^ra... 113 

KalyAnf, eimd at Pegu, origin of the name, 

00 : — derivation of the name, 13 : — its 
situation, 13 s— object of founding it, 13:— 
date of, 13:— * Inscriptions, their present 
condition, 274£. 5 their contents, 14f . $ are the 
ruling authority on consecration ceremo- 
nies, 12 } method of reproducing the text, 

13 j— some details of the stones 13 

Kalya^itissamahAthAra, title of Suvapna- 

* 6 bhaaath£ra 85 

KAmbdja country and people .171, 180 

Kambdja is (P) the ShAn States • .«*,,««* *,»•»• 4 

Xarabfijasiuighapakkha sect of Buddhists 
(Dala), rise of, explained 

KarhkadAv* FwamArn 80 

kammettdaha, a Buddhist «wrcdtewi>';' IS 

KampOja, district of, 4: is. not Cambodia #Mf»« - ", 4 
kanaka, the region of gold ISO 

KAnApur in the KAlhApur territory, an 
inscription at, noticed *.»*«. •*#•«.«*** cratk w»»«s 2$8 
KAficbi, th4 modem Oonjeveram ... ,«» »»•» ,*•*,« 180 
Kagda-GAptladdra, his date • « *■*+■* ..... . *»♦.** mm* m 
KAfljivAyappArur =» KABchivAyai *» KMohi,.# 671 

Kanka, a people ».* «»#!.«. t« .tf *•*... If .III MlM*# MM** 180 

Karikila-Chofa, a list of his successors ...... 141#. 

Kankata, a people tH.MSHMSSSOMHt 180 

Xaaptahasthala, a plaoe ............. 180 

B[au^hadhAaa, a people.... 180 

KAntipura, a oiby 180 

Kapila, a people *«.*,. *«*M« ... 180 

K&pishfthala, a people or locality *W*«»*^* 180 

Kappudgsaagara ■* Kafcamg „ft * t* *e* **• rtew# »** 17 

Kaiaviwdapuram mentioned Ja auJatoripMou. 62 

Kar ens , their nationality dioeuwad, 180 f.«— 
folk-origin of the •*.-*.* *»•«.. .•. 284f. 
Jtctrma, doctrine of, examined, 228. ft, s— ®»£b 2 > it 
DAs's doctrine of ... ... ... ,#»**« Ike*** e4*aa«# 126f, 

KArmajjSya, the modem Kamrtj 171 

Kimaptyaka, the people of K&rmapdya •*! m 

KarpaprivOya, a people ISO. 

SarpAt*. the Kaacarese country...... ............ 181 


Karnftl is v.ery probably the coital of the 
Kong-kin-na-pu-lo country fey 

Hiuen Tsiang 11 

Kashmir: notice of Kalhan&’s Chronicle fL 139$. 

KAsi, the modem Benares ...... .. 181 

KAsmira, and KAsmiraka, the people of 

Ka&nir 181 

Kaimira country # ............ 172 

Kathdvatthu, allusion to the, in the KalyApi 
Inscriptions ... ... ««* m.. 16 

Kab^mwAyin =s Manipur . f 

Kaulinda, a people 181 

Kaulftta, the people of KuLCta 181 

Kauninda, a people 181 

Kaunkana, the people of the Kohkana ]£L 

Kaurava, a people ......... M.... I. 181 

Kausala, and KauSalaka, the people of 

Kosala ISi 

KauAAmbi, the modenwKAsam ••*... ...... 181 

KauAiki, a liver 181 

KAvAri river 181 

K'ayon, Burmese corruption of P‘Arum = - 
Farm ; name of a Buddhist Cave ............ 822 

K‘ayon-S 4 addon, name of a Buddhist Cave... 828 
KAlAsabbapabbatachAtiya, near Bilin ......... 16 

KArak country ...171, 181 

k&adhwra, long-haired . . oar ^ thick Paired 
people* Wfitfiif .Ti>» ■ mi 

Kesadh A tuchetiya^ = the 5hwddagd»®agodji^ 146 
khaobomra, * thei9|h»bitantB of thfc'Sky- • 181 
K . h an4 ay ... 

Khasa, a people ■*M**.w n.ti wi A *4fMi *A«t • 

Ihasihck *> dwelled in thesfeky* 181 

EhtoArfra, district of 

KiSbkipura =±s Coujeveraan *».’» »•-*• . • ... •• . .«• Mr. 29 
Kira, a people*. ... «*•.*• •••••* >»<»» 131 

KirAta, a^people......*. i*... tM k*> m 

Kirna, a people ... ...... 4 .*.^1© 

Kishkindha, a mountain 

Kistna District, an inscription in they noticed. "297 
K&gun Oaves dasmib^l, 827ff. and 886^ ^ 
a note on .w*— .w*. **+■ 

K6hala». su .r' — « •— •*..»» ... 

KbkarAk^inddhkt Oaves near ^8 

K6-kkip, Oh#a king, defeated-by thePAndyas* ® 

KdlhApur . teTOtorry,, an inscription in they 
noticed ,*.>>> •»«■*••*.** 298 

Kollagiri) .probably the modern K&hApur 182 
KtoAkpAttaw,. a |K»t c£ the ^ast Coast ef 
India . .45, 46 

KS-mAsaS- J adaiyau 3? Andys- hhg .4.'*.. ... 68 

K0ngbaung vl 7=? *...»•*« 28. 

%&ng~km-na-pu-l*r a eountary mentioned by * 
Hiuen tfefeng y KamAl is very * probably 
its 115 

oomtry #v. ).»•«•*»■»« *W4r*s« »*. 182 


181 
».i*rt 181 
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Ko-R&ja Kesarivarman = lt&jar&;ja # = Rilja- 
flV)irAj^<lAva . .* 60 

Lalia, a various reading for Hala, q. v 183 

Laluirla, a country ......... M . lg;j 

Koskai, once the P&nrlyan capital * 02 

Kosala country ....170, 182 

Kofcivarslia, apparently a country 182 

lafahana your of the Jains, the 17 

Lukshmdshwar, the date of an inscription 
at .. oq 7 

Krauiicha, a mountain Ib 2 

Kraufi chad vipa, a country * 182 

Lafilctl, — Ceylon, or its capital city 183 

Lankdsvara, PAndya King . t . t , (W) 

leravyd Hn, 6 eaters of raw flesh ’ 182 

Laos r— Lavamfefcha TTt#T „ 4 

Krishna, the river ‘Kistna * 182 

LAta country .*••• ie*> 

Krishna Oitdhdli of Tul’si Dus, an account 
of * 25? 

Lauhitya, the river Brahmaputra 183 

LavuratUui, district of Y t q 

KrGklataung =; ( P ) P*%at 335 

Kshatriya, the warrior caste 182 

KsMmadhGrta, a people 182 

Kshudramina, a people 182 

l^piur&rpaua, a mountain 182 

Kuavanj, the god of the Lushais 70 ff. 

Legning = VanijjagAma jj 

life index — u pigeon, 324 ; n milk-whito dove. 818 

life, restoration to,., by spells 290 

lions; the forest of the iuan»lion«.«.. j§;j 
liquors, intoxicating, folk-origin of, among 
tho Karens . oar.«* 

Kuchika, a people 182 

Lot's wife, variant of 

KG dal — Madura , 62 

luck, the slecoiiiLr • a foikhtUt 01041 / 

Kudos, nationality discussed, 129£. their 
congeners, 130; — vocabulary of the ... -. 12 Pff. 
Kuk^an « PuVaa — Pak*an 19 

Madliur&ntaka, a title of Parftrituka I., 60 j 
a title of Atft.i undra- Chufadd va (! q 

Kukura, a people 182 

Kula 6 egara&pa$$inam = Tranquebar 116 

Kuliw§Skharad4va P&$<Jya as Ko-Mdravar- 
• man 116 

Madhyad&a, the central division of anoient 

India...,, ..llii), 170, 183 

! Mftdhyamika, a people : 183 

Madra. a uoonlo 

Kul&66khara P4^.dya mentioned in in sc rip* 

tion 61 

Kulottunga-Cliolii conquers the Pfixujyos, 60 

MS. account of 141 

Kulottutiga- Ckola XI. « P a r akoaarivarrnan . . . 60 

KulOta country 189 

Kulataka, the people of Kulfita 182 

Kunafha, a people , 182 

huftjaradart, * the cave or glen of elephants . 1 182 
Kuntala country, 182 this* seems to be 
really the country whioh by Hiuen T&i&ng 
is called Mah&r&shfra 33 # 

M&draka, a people j ,. 3 

Madura, capital of tho Pflpdya. 61 

Magadha country . , j 83 

jtAgudhika, tbu people of Magadha 183 

mag l0 wand in folktaios, 100;— comb which 
destroys and grants life, 810; — stick that 
produces a golden tank and a j>alaoe of gold, 

323; stovo, stick and rope in folktales, 

31? sympathetic, burning a shed skin to 
injure snako-hero, 100; making heroine 
ill by destroying an impression of her 
foot-print * M g 

Kuntibh3ja, a people,....* 182 

Kurtakofci, in the Dhdrw&r District, the 

dates of inscriptions at .....297, 298 

Kuru, a poople a.,... 182 

MahAbuddharflpa « Kyuikp-un Pagoda 46 

Maliflddva Kkkattya, his date discussed , SHi 

mahdgriva, • grcat-nccked neonle * ten 

Mah&kftlathfira 

Ku 8 imaman<?ala=f= Bossein Province of the old 
Taking kingdom ' 34 

Mahftkassapatyra of Udumbaragiri. haad of 
the Mahavxli&m 36 

i<>, 29, 46 

Kusimarafctha s=s Bassem..-s... f ..* rt tT 29 

Maliftmah induthflra, apostle to Ceylon . ’ ja 

Mah&nudt river 

Kusuma, a mountain,s.-.e......- n .. t ,„ nf jg^ 

KutMn s=s Bassein , M t ... TT 4 

Kuthdng a= Puthfing = Bassein 19 

Kyaikk'aml, vernacular name for the Amherst 

- district of Burma qog 

Kyaikp't Kyaikp'un Pagoda described 8,13 

Kyaikp'un Pagoda, see Kyaikp‘i ........ 46n.. 853 

KyAssntir in the Dh&rw&r District, the date 

of an inscription at seg 

KyaukialSn Hill near Maulmain contains 
BuddHst Oaves tt 

Maliftpunpa founds the Monastery at 1,5* 

gttiugiYdyijjagftma) jqq 

MnhM»hpi% country, 184; * the capital of 
it, mentioned by liiurn T»ian gl is Ma 8 ik„ f 115 
?aa/4ar««ra, Hho great ocean 1 ... 

MaltAsina, King of Ceylon, founds the Wtava- 

navihdra (206 A. D.l 3ff 

MtihAslvalithAra heads a mission to Oeyion ... 41 
mahdiavi, 1 the great forest* , jg^ 

Mahfitissathdra, founder of the Abhayaeiri 
•wt in Ceylw f . , ^ 
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MahAvihAra, in Ceylon, foundation of tlie, 

38: — sect in Ceylon prevails, 39£,: Ostab* 

lished in RamaiiSadSsa... «..*40f. 

Makayasathdra 16 

Mahdndra mountain 184 

Mahi river 184 

Mahimparakaya, a merchant of NAvufcapat- 

tana, trading to Pegu 45 

Makiihsaka, district of 4 

Maliinda, the Buddhist Apostle to Ceylon, 

apostolic succession from, in Burma 13 

Hahisha, a country ............. 184 

Mahiskaka, the people of Makisha 184 

Majjkantikatkera 24 

MAkara, a people 184 

M&lava country snd people, in the northern 

division of India 184 

Malaya mountain 184 

M&lindya, a mountain 184 

Malla, a people 184 

Malyavat, a mountain 184 

Mammucli CU61A 65 

MAn&bhnrana, P&nolya king 60 

JlAnahala, a people 184 

MandAkini, the Ganges 184 

Mandanadeva Pararaara 80 

M&^avya, a people «, 184 

Xa^imat, a mountain, a...*. *.t» «««*...** ... 184 

I fan g ipar , names,Jor 

Mannaiku^if , fcattle-lrf 59 

Mandhart, a Talaing ki%, i^r& dite 17 

Marammaddsa » Burma Proper ..4,... ... 30 

Marang Buru = the.Parasn&th Hill. .. 295 

M4ravarmanPl.ncJya destroys thePallavas. .65, 68, 

mariners - 184 

marriage custom. Brahman girl married to . , 

Kahatriya RAjA in folktale 81 6i 

marshes, or swamps «• 

MArttikAvata, a people i*M*« MAimt..' 184 

Maru, the modem MArwA<J — * 184j 

Maruchipattana, a city *• 184| 

Marukuchcha, a people *•••*• ••••—•• 185 

MartabAn s= Muttama « <40 

martaban as a Pegu Jar...— 346, 364f. 

Matanga, apparently a place where diamonds 
were found 

MaJ?onflay6, described, 858 ; — YasundharA, l 

039:-— figures of, described..*- »••• 249 

MathurA, the modern ‘Muttra* ..170, 185 

MAthuraka, the people of MathurA 185 

Matrishika, a doubtful name of a people ...... 185 

Matsya, a people ...» * - 185 

Maulika, a people — • 3®| 

Xdghavat, a mountain 183 

MAkala, a mountain . — 

M&ru mountain 


Mdruka, a people, countiy, or mountain . v... 185 
metamorphosis, hero into a fly, 248 ; into a 
crow, 290$ into a cat and back, 29 0; into a 
bug, 424 : — old man into a young one and 

hack .,mL.276 & 

metempsychosis, Buddhist belief in, illus- 
trated 99 

MSwa, a folk derivation of the name 195 

Miazza Pra is S 4 inbydyin 21 

milky ocean, the .. 185 

mines, the mines; an ancient place, 185; — 

mines of beryl- stone 185 

Miniwin, name of a Buddhist Cave 329 

Mithila country ...... •#» ... »•.»....«•«• ... 185- 

Mi-yatma, a hobgoblin m Burma ...... 56 


Mlechchhas ... ... ... •••«•• ... ... 

M oggal&n a tb era , head of BAmAdhipati’s depu- 

tation to Ceylon 40f. 

MOggaliputtatissathAra reforms Buddhism in > 

Anoka's day £*. 16, 18 

months, names of Hindu lunar, mentioned in 
recorded dates : — 

Asalha 46 

first of the two Asalha 42 

second Asalha ..-.....*.43, 44 

AshAdha . 81, 108, 139 

Assayuja $S 

Alvina ... 4++ 0m 4** •****• *■*!*■* M * - *«*«**¥** 1 109 
Bhadda 


BbAdrapada 197 

Chaitra 

Ohrbra ,.»««'•..»* . ... ... **».*- ... 42 

Jettha.— 

KArtika * *• ♦»«. ... .** — «* 81 


Kattika ... 
MAgha .. 
Margga... 
Migasira . 
Mithuna 
Phagguva 
Phalguna, 
Rishabha 




• .......•.I 


.... ...... — 




. . **• ,•* IM »-(«•* *OW*»< 




Si&ha 




46 
42 
108 

— .49^;52 
83 

..^131, 219 

m 

"7" is^khA*? ... ...««».•** ...*•• ...... 2, 45 

month?, nances of Hindu solar, mentioned i» 
recorded dates : — 

Avani ...... -4. ••• 

KArttigai ••*44— •»-*** Hb 

Mina 138 

PMlguna ... *•«**•*.».•*. .-.4#- — *••«.•••••• •— 107 

months, names of Hindus lum-solar, men- 
tioned in recorded dates *. — 

Dhanus 137 

137f. 


Karkataka 
Khumbha - 
Makara - 
Mesha 


136 

137 
136 
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Panguni (Ph&lguni) ..**. 

Siihha 

months, names o£ Burmese lunar, mentioned 
in recorded dates 

Kason . 

Tabaung 

Tabddwfc •••*••••• 

Tagft 

months, names of Hindu, mentioned in 


188 

186 


5 

5 

8 

5 


MSS.:— 

(lunar) Chaitra •« 90 

Jyaisktha * - 97 

(lunar) Phftlguna * • 95 

fcr&vana . * 98 

(lunar) Tais&kha **«• • 94 

M^ii is female in Indian folktales....*.*** 316 

MGreko, the god of the Sant&ls ...*•••.*•••*«•*•• 296 

mountains of sunrise and sunset 186 

Moutsliobo = Sliwobo, 28; «• Moksobo.. 28 

MranmA = Burma.. .** 180 

MSS. in Buddhist Oaves about Maulmain, 828 1 
— supposed to be in the Buddhist Oaves 
about Maulmain, 327 Taking, in the 

DkmmatM Caves * *♦*..****•* 888 

MudhavamahAohGtiya in Pegu *••*♦*•*** 47 

MulGk Pagoda at ThatSn **•*«*„• 840 

Mftlika, a people...*.*.******.* 186 

Mufija, or Pufija, a mountain * 186 

Murukuchcka ; see Marubuchcha 186 

‘Musselwomon’ discussed 112 

Muttimamandak = Martaban Province of the 

old Taking kingdom 84 

Mufctimanagara « Martaban .. 4, 83 

M weyin as a placo-namo * 7 

Myawadi, an ancient site in Burma 365 


N&dendla, in the Kistna District, the date 

of an inscription at 297 

Nagahrada, capital of M6dap&$a. .* 81 

Mgapat tana «* Ncgapatam * 45 

.N’figav&si = Nograis 46 

Naiutisha, a people 186 

nnkshatras, names of the, mentioned in 
recorded dates 

AnurftdM 188 

Anusham (Anar&dlta) 138 

Punarvasu 130, 210 

Pushya 81, 82 

llcvati 138 

Echini 137, 138, 219 

T6r (ituhboit)... 138 

TiruvGijam ($rftvana) 137 

U ttar^-Bhadrapadd 220 

Dttar&»hd(}hd 220 

J Uttirdtjidm as (Uttai'ftshllflhd) 130 

Uttirattftdi (Uttarabhadrapadtl) 137 

Nalapura * Narwar ,» 81 


ndlikdradvipa, * the island of cocoanuts * 186 

Narapatijayasdra (Narabadisithu), king of 

Pagan 30 

Naras&ra, a minister of Dhammachdti 47 

Naregal in the Hdngal T&lukd (Dh&rw&r), 
the dates of inscriptions at, 2.97, 298 j— the 
date of an inscription at another place, of 
the same name, in the Eon Ttftuk& 

(Dhfcrw&r) ' 298 

ndrimukha , 4 people with the faces of women.’ 186 

NarmadA, river * 186 

nanhtarajya> * the kingdom of the dead 1 186 

N&sik is the capital, mentioned by Hiuen 

Tsiang, of the Mali&r&shtra country 115 

N&sikya, the modem N&sik..... 186 

N&ts, the Thirty-seven, alluded to.. 362 

Ndvutapattuna, a port on tho East Coast of 

India*....*... 45 

necks, people with various kinds of 186 

Nediy&a, a PAadyaking 65 

Nedumdfcan, a P&ndya king 63, 65 

Neduhjatjiaiyaft, Pdndya * 65 

Nedufijetfya#, a P&rujya king *» Tenaaft m 

Y&Havafi * 6ambya$ 64, 65 

Nelvili, battle of (»? TtotveUy) 63 

Ndpdl, a derivation of the w0vA*u»m»riM<f ..**,<$921 

Ndpftla country and people 186 

Ndw&rs, notes on the..* * 292f. 

Ngd, name of a Buddhist Cave .................. 3^8 

' NidGn Quarries, Buddhist Oaves near the ... 327 

Nigrodhas&manGra converts A6uka 15 

Nipa, a people** 186 

NirvindhyA, a river * 186 

Nishdda, a people 186 

Nis&m’s Dominions, an inscription in the. 

noticed 298 

nomads.*.. 186 

noses; flat-nosed people 1*6 

nrfamhavema , the forest of the man«KnitH ... iHn 

Nuptial songs of the Parsie * .10217. 

Ny&ndGmymG Pagoda, the, near Broun* ...... 5 


oath, form of Buddhist, ICO: - ordeal by...... 

oceans, the, of undent India 

Odra, or Audra, country 

one-eyed people ... ,» ...... ... ... ****** 

one-footed people 

ordeal by oath....#..,*, 

ordination of Peguan priests by tin* eeiv* 
mony in vogue in Ceylon, 5217. «»f Hud. 
didst Burmese priests in Ceylon ul Katynoi. 
43f . upatumpada, 245 ; priests ordain* d 
at the first, in Pegu 


P5 

].vs 

l-v. 
177 
177 
i >a 




2 >, chani'i.' of initial, to It, in Biirimwu w»nl.„, I,* 

P'abiinun, name of n BudtUiini Cave 

r*4buung, Buddhist C'uvub at «»7 


index; 
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P 4 &bok, name of a Buddhist Cave 328 

Pacchaliya, a merchant of Navutapattana/ 

trading to Pegu 1 45 

Pacchima sect of Buddhists (Pagan) 31 

PadippajSyya near Rangoon... $2 

Padma, a mountain igg 

Pagan school of Buddhist priests, 29$. :— 

schisms at 29$. 

P 4 agat, Buddhist Caves at, described... $2?$., 335$. 
Pago aaa PegU 4 

pagodas, remarks on Burmese, 346f . : Sinhalese 
type of, at Thaton and elsewhere in Burma, 

340, 346: — the so-called ‘enamelled, 5 at 
Thaton and Martaban discussed, 346:— 
cautions as to estimating the age of, in 
Burma, 346: — old, in Burma, dug into by 

treasure-seekers 333 

Pahiavu, a people 186 

Paifchau is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unnamed 

capital of Maharashtra 113, 114 

Pak*an 19 

palaeography, Burmese, notes on 2 

Palaing, a folk derivation of the name 195 

Pallavas, the, their conquest of the Paudyas.. 59 

pallia, the marshes or swamps 186 

Pan Ku, the Creator (Chinese Buddhist), 

explained 362 

P&flebAla, a people. 186 
Paftchanada, the.PaBg&b 1$7 

P&nohMftda, * kisg or otJiar inliaJntsmt of ’ 

tb. • •»>• «**» 187 

P&rniu, a people ...... «••*.»«*» „ • ... ... ...... 18? 

Pii,udwi :sa Taungdwizigyi in Upper Burma,*. 160 
PUndya, a lunar race, 65, 72 : — as tributaries 
of the OhOlas, 148 History of the, notes 
on, 59 s— Crreek notices of the, 59 : — king- 
dom of the, its boundaries 62 

P&adya country and people 187 

Pilndyav&fra, a place or country * 187 

Paniai, his date, 2221 his place in Sanskrit 
literature, 222: -his- language was not the 

general spoken language of India 223f. 

P&id, a river .».».»* * * 387 

Parakosivarmaa as= Kuldtt.uhga-ChOda II. ... 60 

Parakkamab&hu of Ceylon 40 

Pa mkmmaP4ndya mentioned in inscriptions.. 61 

Pumloka, ail ancient place 187 

Pammtei chiefs, inscription of the 80 

Paramdsvam, a title given to frogs in Nep&l... 294 

Piirantaka L, the Chola 60 

iVmxsava country and people 187 

IVirata, a people 187 

J'urbati-mmffal, of Tul’si D As, an account of 

the, 202: date of, discussed 95$. 

Prtriy&tra, or F&ripiUra, a mountain 187 

Pdriyfttrika, the people of the P&riy&tra 
mountain 187 


parrot and maina, new version of the tale of 
the ' 5« 

P&rvatiya, a people qgy. 

paiupdla, ‘nomads 5 187 

Fatheng = Bassein 19 

Paundra, the people of Puxidra 187 

Paurava, a people jgy 

Paushah saihvatsarah, disting uishing on the 

term , 83f. 

Pawd§^§daung = PoSuodaung 5 

Payoshni, a river . jgy 

pearls; the places where they were found 187 
Pegu, an account of glazed term cotta Bud- 

. dhist tablets from, 343 $. ; — = Pago 4 

Pegu Jar, some account of the history of the, 

34Uf . : their history and antiquity * 3G4f . 

PSkband marries Duttahaung, king of Prome, 

160: her origin * 1&> 

Persaim = Bassein 18, 2d 

Phalguluk&, a river 187 

PbanikfLra, a people 187 

Phenagiri, a mountain 1*7 

‘ Phultamba ; see Punt&mbe „ 114 

Pipri as a name in Bih&r 295 

Pisika, a people 187 

P6pa Volcano, some account of 6f. 

P6o6odaung Hill is near Prome, 1; — =±. 

Paw&dSdaimg, 5/ 6:*^ a note a, jLiitifr 

Prabh&sftra li? 

Pr&obyMhipa, the kings- of the ' eastern ' 
country.. . . »* ... .....wi., m 

Pr&gisa, the kings of the easteTn COuntry .b. 187 

Pr&gjy6iisha, a people 187 

PrdnadassimaMthera ...... ... : 17 

Prasasta, a mountain ' 1S7 

Prasthala, a people 187 

Prayaga . 187 

prayer, the eight Buddhist attitudes of 361 

Princess Fireflower, a folktale ..^.i289f. 

Prithivi D6v£, see Mab6ndayd 358 

Prodar&ya K&katiya, his date discussed 326 

Prola, see Prodaraja - *u« 326 

Prome, some account of ' 6 

Puangku, see Pan Ku $62 

FugaJiyUr, battle of 65 

Pugal-S6Ja,a Ohdla king 66 

Pugdma ^ Pagan '.m 17 

Puk*an « Pak*an 13 

PulikeSin, the Western Ch&lukya, his con- 
quest of the P&ndyas..... 69 

Pulihda, a people 187 

Pundra ccuntty 170 

Puntdmbe is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unnamed 

* capital’ of 'Maharashtra — 

Purika, a people — 188 

Purima* sects of Buddhists (Pagkn) 81 

1 cannibals* * 


378 
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PuakkalAvata, and Pushkal&vataka, the people 

of Pushk&Uvafci 

•Pushkal&vati, an ancient place l*® 

Pushkara, a place ^ 

Pusim = Bassein - ^ 

PuthAng — Path5ng * ** 

Pyimyo = Prorne ^ 

Quirini, Lis life of Percoto, note on 21 


B4m Sat'*4( of TuPtrt DA«, date of, disnii-wil.,.94ff. 
Rftahtmkfttn, their conquest* of the Pundyaw, 


Kntniiapmmii « Mandalay ......... - * 2S 

Rutanapura =* AvA .. . «.* 8, 28 

Rntnttaaittgha * BltvrfM 28 

Rnthfthvft, a river ... 1SS 

RutnmliWft 111. of Rfiitmpum *2 

Rdvil, tin* river ‘ Nerlmdda * . l£s 

riddle* in folktale**, 3*21 :* - nn a form deriva- 
tion unto 


Rithulath$ra, a native of Ceylon, 29 estab- 
lishes Buddhism in Malay&dipa * 

Raivataka, a mountain 1®® 

Pajadhirajaddva = RAjarAjad6va = RftjurtV 
jas= Ko-RAjakdsarivamau a» Yira-EAjt*n- 

<lrad$va I. • *- 

raj any a, = Ksliatriyas 188 

RAjaraja, his copper coins 60 

RajarAjadOva, Clioja king, his wars with the 

P {Indy as .. 00 

Rajasirtiha-PAndya conquered by Pav&ntaka 

I 00 

Rama, means ‘the Lord,’ 1 Cod’ 227 and note 

Rdma-charita+vidnasa of Tul'st D&s, an ac- 
count of the, 2096E. : — date of its commence- 
ment 260 

R&mAdhipati «s DhammaehOti of Pegu, 15 { 
his titles, 84; — resolves on religious 
reform, 34£C.: — sends a deputation of 

priests to Ceylon «•„..».* 40 

RAmAdhipatirAjA — see RftmAdhipgti i— 
as DhammaohOti of Pegu, 50; his mes- 
sage to the priests of RamaRfiadAaa to 
reform their ordination practices, 86 ff . j 


ass Dhammach6ti of Pegu.... *.......46 n. 

RAraadftta, RjtmAdhiputPs emissary to Ceylon 41 
Rdmdgyd of Tul’st D&s, date of, discussed ... DOf. 
RAmAnand, founder of the RAmAwat sect,...*. 227 
Ramailna, district of 4 

Ramafifiad6sa = Talaing Country » kingdom 
of Pegu, 13, 30 ; — extent of, 84 s — the Ta- 
bling Country of Burma, notes on antiqui- 
ties in , .327ff. 

Rumaftfliimandnla == RfiraaMadfoa ............ 86 

R&m&nuja, his system of philosophy.,,. 127 

Jiamatha, a country and people 18fl 

RAmatha, the people of Ramufha ............... 188 

Jldmdyaria , scenes from the, possibly repre- 
sented on the Pegu Tablets... 345 

Jtdmdyan of Tul’st DAs, its date discussed 
RAmdin Singh, his researches into the history 

ofTul'siD&s 274 

RAm GuUm DyivAdJ, his statement as to the 
. number of Wat DAs’s works ........ jg 3 

, Mdm Laid ffl&haohhd of TuPsi DAs, an ac* 

count of the...... * 197 

Sagundbali, see $rt tfdmojila. 


RiHiuihlm, 11 people!... •» 1-8 

Ridiikn* n pooph* 1M 

llinhyamuka. *1 mountain....*. i -8 

Roimika, n jwoplc or pfni'i* .. . 1-S 

Rudra 1 . KAkntiyn. hisdnta di*m«*id ..... » 2 »* 

Uudra It- Kiikatiyii, his dMr dv»’io*»«ri , k( ;^r, 
ROpuAth Edict edited ...21 fT, 

s in Anglo- Burmese words 12 

SA, name of a Utiddhist Cuvo 

Sahara, a people ......... ........ ............ ......... 1-8 

SadangaupiUJi mm Tmttqttoimr 1 )ti 

8 ‘Rddhn, names of a Buddhint «’*ivo 

Sidt Sikar ■» the Pamn&th Hill M 

SahasrAm Edict edited 

Sahya or Sahyldri mountiiiiis.., 

Saindhava, the people of the Stiidhu rountry . 189 

saints can grant sons by prayer... 243 

Sairindhxt, a people t^iji 

Buiva, stxpp<»in*d — * sculptnn*# from Burma. 

36# if.;— images in Uuddhtst shrinm 

6 aka, a people...,., 1*9 

sake, in Vikmma dales means * ymr * U If. 

S&Mta, the mmlwm • Clads 1 189 

Sakkaru » Bakrn **« Indm •*- a HtuUhi.t 

fairy 18 

SAk*. th«dr natimmlity discussed, 13^ Uuor 

rciationship to the Kudos 130 

Salva, HAIvn, or BAIvn. a ]xh.|«i« i**) 

$am 'tnfi*um'4*rtk*t*im4 12 

Bamnmkulfllmh* BA n» 1 jrn rj 

Basmitat.a, lnovi’r Jhfujal l*»;i 

SttdikhyAm, 11 IM* 

Sfitnloshiyi ClaHi, n Haiti** f »r ibe M.^%« ihi h *.'n 
Pagodn, 4 

valtn* «t* tk f..» . 

Hurm«*s«* **iym»d.»Ky. - ,i f h» » 

ti**u of 1 # )\f, 

WMrdrt in Jh;rm. dts* ijrsol, Jiff, 
hi 2 ft. '* f.»rm tMtu*- mi*. thinu<»<* if.f.irr 
l* Ah f»»rms, IA4 th«* < 4 t« u| h jt 

was a living sj«u't h, 1 2 d — itvsmj i . i» at 

Tagaung 7 

HantAU, th^ migr*tu**n >t U»r ,. .. *9411, 

b&sitika, a „ |89 

8 aotu a« a plaivvimiwe * 295 
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Saont&y ss Saat&l 294 

Saradh&na, a people 189 . 

S&rasvata, a people....... 189 

Sarasvatt river ; 170, 189 

Sarayd, a river 139 

Sariputta, a monk of PadippajSyya 32 

Sassata heresy, the 15f . 

Satadru, a river 189 

Satan among the Karens 286 

Sat'sai of Tul’si D&s, an account of the, 226 : 

— its authenticity discussed, 123 ff. ; denied 

by modem Pandits 127f. 

Satyar&ja Param&ra 80 

Saugata = Buddhist ...S63f. 

Saulika, a people 189 

Saurftshtra, the modem K&bhi&wdd 189 

Saur&shtraka, the people of Saur&shtra 189 

Sauri, a people 189 

Saurp&raka, * of or belonging to Surp&ra* ... 189 

Sauvira, and Sauviraka, a people 189 

schisms in ancient Burma were caused by 
disputes as to consecration ceremonies ... 33f . 

Sciam = Sh&n....*.... 21 

- sculptures from Thaton described ,..357ff. 

seals, terra-cotta, Buddhist, from Gayd, ex- 
plained 360 

Scjiya 55a P&ndya 60 

6sjiyakku4i» bftttle of. ....... r*. f i«*.^ fr .*„ f 65 

fitobiyag *s h[edu^®liyau Plpdya/^ . a ,■* 

SSn, diateist^tfe 

Seiga^ri a 64 

feerdm&fl Pernmftl, tile Chdra king, 63; joins „* 

the Pa^dyas # , 

Bfah Datt Sanaa, his statement as to Tul’si . . 
Ufa’s works •*, .4. ...*.».*»••• ••* »•*#** »#.**. ».•••• as 128 

skips, folk-origin of, among the Karens 2874 

Shw4bfi^ imoes for...... .38 

ShwMagSn, notes on the name, 27f.v— origin 
of the' word, 7 s— Pagoda ** Kfaadhfan- 

oh4tiy&,’46; date of S'lnbyGyin’s t‘i 37 

Shwlthayaung, a huge recumbent image of 

Buddha at Begm-- 347 

Siamese architecture in Burma, date of ...... 355 

Sibi, a people 189 

Sibika, apedple 189 

Sibira, a mountain...,.,... 189 

Sihala seot of Buddhists (Pagkn) 31 

Sibaladijpa = Ceylon 88 

Silla, Straits of, “between Sihajadjpa and . 

Jambndipa”.... — — 45 

BimA, aballof ordination, the word explained, , 

11 )— various kinds of, 12; conditions for a 
spot to be chosenfora, 47 ff.; mode of con- • 

secrating.... & 

Simhala, Ceylon..., J89 

Birbhapuraka, a people.......... # 189 


8‘inbyHyin, king of Burma, bis inscription sfc . • ’ 
PoSdSdaung, Iff. ; places the MoutheShwi- 
dagon Pagoda ^ 

Sindbn ; either the river Indus, or the Sindh , 
country... ... ...... ...... ......... ...... ... ,jgg 

Sindhnr&ja defeated by CMmundarAja Pam, 

m&ra 80 

Sindhu-Sauvfra, a people 190 

SiprS, a river '. 180 

Sirikhlttard = Tharekhottarf,’. 0 

Smkhettardma, district of 4 

Sirimfaoka, king of Suvaunahhteii jg 

Sirisanghabodhi — Parakkamab&hn of Cey- 
lon — 30 

siia, ‘white people’ ............ 190 

Sitaka, a people *. 190 

Sivalathlra , 29 

sky, dwellers in the „.,190 

sleep, extraordinary, in folktales, 21,— for • 

twelve years in folktales 289 

sleeping beauty,, variant, 323f. sleeping 
luck, a variant of the sleeping beauty ...... 214 

Smairudhara, a people 190 

smell of human beings peculiar to demons ... 248 

snake-heroin folktales . 99ff. 

son, only, in folktales, 53 granted by a 
saint through prayer, £43;— through. . 

eating fpojt *•4 *»»**!<*•■ .4. »«ja« n« tiVk 2l44 

Sonnf. „BpP . | 

( Burma 

Sfaa, A?iyer. .. j^v**** >*i »»*».♦ ■> % «« » * » ■ » 4 * m 

8on4 jW fa.MS.4o m 

So^uite^ .^kua^icai of the-uame 17 

Soudan Buddhism, date of. establishment in. 

P$ghn, 1181 A. D.., ***** *****~#0, 31 

spirits .the city of {fiMtagwa) m 

6rdke f a. word, , occurriug iu "dates, whhafe .* 4 
requires .explauariou (for an.Jmstanoe 
eastern India, see Jowr. Bmg. 'As. ^ 

Yol. LXH. p. 89) ■ f fttitvffltPf Jtf S Sfi 

Sriparvata, a mountain 190 

Sri-Purambiya, battle of *.* ****** 63 

Sri R&m%yd, see Bdmfynd 004 

$rt Rdmdjnd of. TnT4 Das, .an account of the. 204 

SrugJma,# town or oouatiy 

step-n^afeeri. traditional ill-taeatmmt by, ia ai-rsV. 

foftfcaJes,.p*. • *.4.»***»*^**»****»»**i4*l» K m 

stone,, a sculptured, at Ayet^ma» j i m e ntma te d J< V 
ii^he BZalydui Inscriptions *#*£.». *.****«^*‘ *'17 
strmfaya, the kingdom of the amaaon^w*^*.* 106 
substituted .persons -^m folktales, «ier for * 
wife,. 100 ; maid for her mistress, the herome, 

290.? heroine by h^r 8H; 4dg of 

wood and a broom for heroine’s children ... 316 
S udh&kara D viv^di Pandit) his aid . in ealoul&t- * 
ing.dates of .Tul^si Dds, 98:— his research^ 
into the history o£ !Tal’si D4s m 


m 
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Sudkammanagam «= Thaton *••••• 17 

Sudhammiipura = Thaton — 17 

Jfeddra c$£te ** »• •••» *«• 190 

Sukma, a people **« 190 

SuktL a place or people...**.*..*** 190 

SMa>5nbaw6, king of Pr6me i 159 

Sdlika, a people 190 

gun is male in an Indian folktales 316 sun 
• and moon, heroine gives birth to the 
Sun&paraafca is the Minbd district of Burma, 

• 4,6,160 

Sundaramtlrti-N&yaiihr tlie Saiva devotee *„ 63 
Sundara P&ndya, 60:-*- mentioned in inscrip- 

tions. 61 

Sundara-P&$4yad6va = Sundara-P&ndya-Jn- 

t&varman — 219 

Sundara-P&Bdya-Jafr&varman, his date dis- 
cussed * • 21 Off. 

Sundara- Pdi^dya-MA^avannaa 221 

sunrise, the mountain of 11*0 

sunset, the mountain of 190 

supernatural people and plaoes 190 

fe&ras&ia, and Bdrasdnaka, a people 190 

Bur&shtu*a, the modem JCAthiAwAc}.*,* 190 

SOriyakumlra M= M&a6harf 17 

SftrpS, I ZQOCUtfilS 190 

Suvan^abhOmi, 18 4 ** Bama&lladfisa. , 16 

Suvaunasfibhana, an important Buddhist 

priest of Pegu**— JOf* 

mvarnabM, ‘the region of gold * * 190 

Suvar^adripa w Thatdn *♦**• 859 

BuvAsfcu, a place or country M „ \g\ 

fcuvira, a people .»,»«*** M( tM WIMHM , MMMW 191 
ivamukha, *.«tag-£aoed people* 191 

*>««, ‘white people’ „ 101 

swamps or marshes ..A., 101 

«w«*<Ktawa, reminisoenee of. in folktale* ... 78 
ByAmlka, a people j,j 


tablets, glazed terra-cotta, bas reliefs, Bod. 

dbist, on, described ...,880ff, 

ialW>hya&ga, ‘smearing the body with oil 2M 

Tak#(i& =* Tagadftr m 

Taishatilft, the Trnila of Greek writers., . 171 , 101 

•lakum iw Dngfin **.#*#* f## •se*****. 09 

^opie.. — * 

Talair^loiiglnajn, battle of. ’ w 

WW — Mapoin m* a Buddhist monk no* 

Mapefo, •» Buddhist monk, the term dh* 

«! 

■fflSSTJS WROiaieB4 J*o'lC»«Ws»,.. 29 

— 

- Oeylon jg 


Tatnhapo$pidtpa *» Ceylon — 3$ 

Tamil Historical Tests ,*,, M j41ff. 
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29 


340 

m 


Timipadipa, district of 4 

T&mmjmrpf 19 | 

Tangaua, s people j^| 

Tun kit an, a country •*. || V | 

T 5 pi, the river Tsptt ***** * jpj 

TArakuliiti, apparently a country jp| 

Tam h^a m j»Adi s» Tmitqtu Imr **, .* j | 

task, impossible, variant* of. %n f.»Ik tali# 

Tuungtalw*, name of a Hmldhtut ( W„. 3^ 

Tiinnggald, name of a HmMliist tW 
temti fetch the fairy godmotWr in folktales., , *£» 
tempers 17 death i glust of t |,*.r.»ino 

comes to life •*••*«.»»,*« »**»,* 3)4f 

TeminO — Keduhjclijwm l’Ao<I}r» 

1’1'Bilu Hirer, a ft»lk domurivn of t)i« muuq ,05 
Tliajdp'ayA a. th.- Muivk 1 W*U alTha, 
TiiariklifitUr* *» birikb 4 u«r*, 0, — , I'rome... 
Thatun, some account of, Xlvff. 
tuulrip*, ar.U Buddhut «u, ult 

320 ; — sculpt time from, dnrnbnl, 
images sad eiuuuellod pagmlwi «t, Httf. tM 
an aooount of the giaaed torru-cHia ubl ef 
(Buddhist), at, fltitf. r- hi the luth ««taw 

D -- wftuwws to 

thre«4jwl peopls 

throat; Wgb.Um*U*l people .„J.Z 7 

tiger, hero becomes a. 

Tigumpauagam m Baugoon, 44, id , — * , 

Osgdn 

TikumbhachdU «* HhwMagte IWda 7’ 

Wuhfi/diiM, * whale eating- Mml* * ' 

1 ^. .’EE ?"'*** 5 

Tnothdring, the, in folktalee „ 

tot«ow hi SantAl folktales , v . 

Trsigarta, the people <>f Trigaru* 1 ui 

Tr**ltu>lmr, thmUh Colony at. Hflf.,~ to” 

•oriptiofm at**, .*- 

ttvasure-seekm. dsmsg. 

AMU? Bod<,h, * t r-ttMMtw.. 333 

TribharanmnaUmWpdy^ bu kj ^ 

w*d ccunectiMtui 

Trigarta, a ctottnUy * 

‘tbttw-oyotj p»opi« • .Z;;;;:::;;;;;."' ; 

g 

!m * wm ' hia «**• 

*• *^e Sdwdwat smrt, «17 < 

— date of hisdsed of arWlnUlou, f7f. dale 


m 
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27 

27 
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88 

89 

27 

114 
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of his death, 98:— origin of his name, 265?— 
was a popular exponent of philosophy, 227 ; 
iris system of philosophy waaYedantio,126; 
a point in his teaching, 258f. ; on karma, * 
2‘Jrtlf. : — his twelve great works, 123 ; alist 
of his works, 122; list of his canonical 
works, 129 Legends andTraditionsabont 

him, 204-Bf. his prodeoeasors 265 

Tuiiilmnum, a forest 192 

turagduuntt, ‘horse-faced people’ 192 


udayapiri, * the mountain of sunrise* ......... 192 

UddAhikn. a people 192 

UdAtarit ■ Shwddaung. 4 

Udiehym the jntople of the north 192 

Uilra. tint modern Orissa 192 

UdumHara country and people 170, 192 

Ujjnynui, Ujjain 192 

UjjihAnti, a people ...i 192 

41, t, a Tamil motrioal history ass see *»«•** ****** ess 141 

UnchhatrA Pari 319 

Upnjy&tiaha, a people »*»•**-*«•«***• 192 

Mpatampmdd ordination dismissed, 88?— cere- 

mony of, 18 ; importance of 501C. 

Upnvanga. a country 192 

upfaatha, ceremony of, 18:— in Pegu, the * 
first orthodox, 86; an ancient break in the 
performanoe... i mo **•***«. «•«**•«#• W 

drdkvakmfka, ' Mgh-throated people' 192 

UAtnara, a people 192 

Utkala, a people tss see ••»«*•«»*•'»♦• set 192 

Uttara-Kuro country — 171 

Uttarn, see Bonn........ •»•••«»•••••»•«■•• 19 

Uttarsjlvamaliithdra, Prooeptor of Antra- 

tha, 17 » visits Ceylon ........... 20 

m Itardpatha, a name for Northern India 192 


VaiJovAmukHs, a place 192 

VaiJrJsvAm, the name of a week-day, probably 

Baturday -251, 252 

VAhlika, and VAhllka, a oountry 192 

Vaklarbka. tl«o people of Vidarbha 192 

YatdAha, the people of Yidiha 192 

vaiMrytit * the borjfl-minc** * 19* 

■Ysirisiilihs ParsmAra — Yairisixtha II. ...... 80 

Yaishpavs, supposed, sculpture# from Buma, 

857ffir Q0v£* 


vmaugha, * the coUect&m of feared* 19g 

Yd$ava$, a Chera title, 65: — =? - 

* Itofra ....... 65 

Yanav&si, the modem — ,* 192* 

V ahga, and. Y&hga, a country, and the people 

Y ^nijiag^ma = Lkgaing in the Mia 1m District 

Of BllnUpl 6} 160 

Y araguna — P&ndya, his victory over the 

OMJaa 62- 

Yarlhamihira; the topographical list of his 
Brihat-Samhitd 169 to 195 

YardhamAna, a city or country « ..u.M •«» * 193 

Yas&ti, a place ...... 193 

*ua8$a 9 day of commencing the, quoted 43 

YasudMri, see YasundhariL,. ........... 358 

Yasumat, a mountain «*• »««>.««. 193 
Yasundhaii, see Mafcondaye sneiwws ... MrfUWieMM* :358 ’ 
vamvana, ‘ the forest of Yasus. or spirits »•% 192 . 
YAtadhAna, a people im 

Yatsa* a people ...»•»«•« «..»»*...*«• «»»»*.. 193 
Yafaaglmani-Abhaya, king of €eylo^ ......... $8 

YMasmyitt, a river 198 

Yell&r, battle of m 

Vellhra, the modem Ehded 193 

Y&n = Y i^inara- Y iimg am ha Travaneore .«». 67 
YOrA, a river 193 

Ylnumati. a river 198 

YAferAvsri, a # 

L-’ftiiai'bb*, Or i'/JT'" "" 

Yida^^iiseffiitry «aj» «w# »•* •« *•' *w* «**• mt**? **• 10? 

YidaS, a town or river .,-,.- 1 ..-—^ — -*• 198 

YidyAdhara, a class of sopematnrA hring^,.. 1»3 
YijayabAhn oif Ceylon 

Yjj»y«i»# 0 M»ki«gp conquer, .the P&n^yas ... 16 
Yfcamab^dof' Gbylon, hfiswswwift the , 
PAndyas 
i Vikrama-ChSta, 

YikramAditya: YI.fWestara^M^^^ ? 
i dates in his era 

Yikrama-kAla Chftui^-TArai^Mlar.. 296 

Yik nuna -PA^j^ — haaSSfivara......^. ; 89 

YikramarPAttdya, vassal of _ , , ? 


: ' ’ m&K* ^anti^d in inscri^-W " 81 


y in Aliy a, moamtaias 193 

Yii^Wtm, battle of y ^ 

YipAiA. a riv«x 

Vir#-K6rak, PAndya Wfe r&~" w 

Yirw-KAsarin, son of m-saM^o- . 

nay 60 


VfttlVft Oilte ssi sseesa *■••#•••• assess t.sseess. #■' 

VajrakAUkA, see KaWndayA 

YajravirAhi, see MahAndayA 

YalligAma in Ceylon «• 

Tail Arai see YeUAra•........."••••• , •• , • ,, **•* ,, **” 


.... 858. 
.... 858 
42, 44 
198 


Vridna-Sandtpant, of Tul’si DU, » «■ 


ooont of the 


4MIM 197*. 


382 


INDEX, 


Yira-RAj&ndradSva IL = Parak&arivaman s= 
BAjdndra-ChoIadAva = Kulottunga-Ohoda 


n. ...... so 

YirAta, a country 194 

Yitab, a people..... 194 

YitastA, the river JhAlam 194 

YokkAna, a people 194 

vow of twelve years in folktales 250 

Yphabladhvaja, a mountain : 194 

vrishadvipa, ‘the island of bulls ’ 194 

vydgbcmkha , f tiger-faced people * 194 


vyikgrka, ‘people with serpents’ necks’...... 194 

Yy4mukt6iuravan&jjTala, lord of Taka$a 66 


( waif, water-borne, in folktale — heroine’s 
children set afloat in a box in the sea 816 


WAbyto, name of a Buddhist Cave 328 

whale’s belly, variant of Jonah in the 245f, 

whales, eaters of „ 194 

Winbon, name of a Buddhist Cave ,...829 

Winsb, an ancient site in Burma 866 

white people 194 

wishing stones in Burma, 166:*- things in 

folktales — stone, stick and rope 817 

women; people with women’s faces, 194;- 
the kingdom of the amazons... 194 


women, wiles of, now folktale version of the... 63 ff. 
writing, folk-origin of, among the Karens ...289f. 

7dmydnd — Bdmdyam 848 

Tdmtkt = R&mdyana* 845 

YamunA, the river JamnA 170,172, 194 

YAmuna, the people living near the YamunA, 194 

YaSovati, a city 194 

YabS-MdnW, name of a Buddhist Gave tiii M 328 

Yabfibyb, name of a Buddhist Cavo 328 

Yaudkfiya, and Yaudhfiyakfc, a people 194 

Yaungmyk = Myauhgmyi 4 

Yavana, a people 194 

years, Jovian, quoted in inscriptions 109f. 

YetH, a folk derivation of the namo 195 

Yfidayh « AyuthiA 4 

ytitja mentioned in a recorded date, 

Ayushmat 136 

Yoga Biver m Pegu Bivor 42, 44 

Yugathdbra, a people 194 

TwA, * God’ among the Karens ......284 and note 

ZabflbadA, explained, 861: — w Jambupati, 
legend about him, 888 :— figures of, ex- 
plained 849 

Zamarrad Part 324 

Zodiac, signs of the, used is dating inscrip- 
tions 186 


ERRATA IN VOL XXII, 


p. 171a, line 10, for ando f, read and of. 

„ 6, line 7,/or [BAvataka], md Baivataka. 
» h line 6 from the bottom, for dilvsion, 
read division, 


p, 178^ line 33, for AiyavArta,- Met, read 
AryAvarta. 

p. 186a, last lino, for ‘NarnAda,’ read ‘ NarmadA.’ 
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